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Abticlb  L— HORACE  BUSHNELL. 

Lift  and  Letters  of  Horace  Bushnell     New  York :   Harper  & 
Brothers. 

IL 

Ik  the  last  number  of  the  New  Bkglander  we  began  a  review 
of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Horace  Bushnell.  The  distinguished 
eminence  of  the  man,  the  originality  and  splendor  of  his  gen- 
ius, the  combined  strength  and  beauty  of  his  many-sided  char- 
acter, and  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind 
through  his  writings,  together  with  the  rare  merit  and  attrac- 
tive richness  of  his  biography,  demanded  more  than  a  brief 
notice ;  and  we  found  the  work  growing  on  our  hands  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  single  Article.  '  Epoch-making  men'  cannot  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance,  much  less  the  work  they  are  raised 
up  to  do.  What  Horace  Bushnell  has  done  for  Christianity 
and  the  world  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  what  he  was ; 
and  what  he  was  in  his  genius  and  character  and  life,  was  the 
resultant  of  two  forces,  his  own  will,  and  the  divine  movement 
within  and  upon  him.     Of  these  the  latter  was  the  dominant 
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and  all-controlling  power.  We  have  already  traced  this  move- 
ment in  the  conditions  and  influences  which  shaped  his  life  and 
genius, — in  the  choice  ancestral  stock  whose  choicest  qualities 
he  inherited ;  in  the  wise  Christian  nurture  and  the  natural  and 
moral  surroundings  of  his  childhood ;  in  his  free  and  robust 
and  well' balanced  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training; 
and  in  the  divinely-guided  wisdom  and  faith  hidden  in  his 
mother's  character,  which  gently  *  turned  his  way'  from  the 
law  to  the  gospel,  and  issuing  in  the  free  surrender  of  his 
strong  and  ambitious  will  to  the  higher  will  and  purpose  of 
God  concerning  him.  Among  these  moulding  influences  we 
would  not  overlook  that  later  but  most  potent  one  of  a  happy 
and  divinely-ordered  marriage  with  one  everyway  fitted  to  be 
his  companion  and  spiritual  helper — with  which  union  and  the 
instigations  thus  received  he  himself  connects  all  his  best  pro- 
gress in  truth  and  character.  We  have  now  to  trace  this 
divine  movement  as  a  spiritual  power  within  him,  leading  him« 
as  few  men  since  Luther  have  been  led,  into  new  and  deeper 
discoveries  of  divine  truth,  preparatory  to  his  work  as  a  theo- 
logical reformer. 

We  resume  the  thread  of  his  biography  at  the  opening  of  his 
ministry,  just  after  his  settlement  in  Hartford. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  sermons  his  luxuriant  mind  was 
constantly  putting  forth  side-growths  of  thought  on  subjects 
that  interested  him  or  to  meet  occasions  that  called  him.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  most  of  these  did  not  end  with  the 
occasion,  but  either  provoked  discussion  and  controversy  by 
their  novelty  and  force,  or  became  the  germs  of  other  and  more 
mature  productions  afterwards — like  the  banyan  tree  taking 
root  anew  and  springing  up  "  a  pillared  shade."  In  1885,  he 
published  in  the  Christian  SpectatOTj  an  article  on  '*  Revivals  of 
Religion,"  which  reappeared  eleven  years  later  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Christian  Nurture,  itself  a  greatly  enlarged  growth 
from  the  two  original  discourses,  and  designed  to  clear  his 
position  upon  this  point  His  mind  was  so  constantly  teeming 
with  new  thoughts,  and  truth  was  such  a  continual  growth 
with  him,  that  he  never  uttered  the  last  word,  or  deemed  that 
the  views  already  attained  were  final  and  complete. 
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In  September,  1839,  he  delivered  an  address  on  "  Revela- 
tion" before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  at  Andover,  Mass.  This 
address,  which  was  never  published,  is  memorable  as  contain- 
ing his  first  "heresy,"  and  awakening  in  his  own  mind  vati- 
cinations of  his  future  work  and  conflicts  as  a  theological 
reformer.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  just  after  its  delivery 
are  these  significant  words : 

"  I  said  aomethiDg  verj  cautiously  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  which,  perhaps,  will 
make  a  little  breeze.  If  so,  I  shall  not  feel  much  upset.  I  have  been  thinking 
lately  that  I  must  write  and  publish  the  whole  truth  on  these  subjects  as  God  has 
pecmitted  me  to  see  it  I  have  withheld  till  my  views  are  well  matured ;  and  to 
withhold  longer,  I  fear,  is  a  want  of  that  moral  courage  which  animated  Luther 
and  eveiy  other  man  who  has  been  a  true  soldier  of  Christ.  Then,  thinking  of 
auch  men  lately,  I  have  often  had  self-reproaches  which  were  very  impleasant. 
Has  my  dear  wife  any  of  Luther's  spirit  7  Will  she  enter  into  the  hazards  and 
reproaches  and  perhaps  privations,  which  lie  in  this  encounter  for  the  truth  ? 
Strange,  you  will  say,  that  I  should  be  talking,  in  the  same  letter,  of  doing  more 
for  my  family  and  of  endangering  all  their  worldly  comforta  But  I  am  under 
just  these  oontending  impulses.  However,  in  what  way  shall  I  do  more  for  my 
family  than  to  connect  their  history  with  the  truth  of  Christ?  How  more,  for 
example,  for  our  dear  boy,  than  to  give  him  the  name  and  example  of  a  father  who 
left  him  his  fortunes,  rough  and  hard  as  they  were,  in  the  field  of  truth?  But 
will  not  God  take  care  of  us  ?  These  are  thoughts  which  have  been  urging  me 
for  the  last  few  months,  or  since  the  shock  that  has  befallen  my  health.  And  I 
have  sometimes  felt  afraid  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  world  before  my 
woHe  waa  done.    Shall  we  go  forward  ?" 

The  *  dear  boy'  of  whom  such  tender  mention  is  made  in 
this  letter,  died  about  three  years  after,  of  brain  disease,  at 
the  age  of  four  years.  "On  this  only  son  the  father  had 
staked  his  manly  hopes,  and  the  loss  and  disappointment  was 
one  that  sorely  strained  his  heart  and  thrilled  with  strong 
vibrations  every  chord  of  his  spiritual  being.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow  never  to  be  forgotten — one  which  influenced  his  whole 
future  life  and  character."  This  new  and  sad  experience 
turned  his  thoughts  for  a  time  strongly  toward  the  unseen 
world,  and  he  preached  a  series  of  Sabbath  evening  discourses 
on  "  the  Heavenly  State."  These  remarkable  discourses  were 
never  published,  save  in  meager  reports  or  abstracts  in  one  of 
the  city  papers,  but  the  wonderful  freshness,  originality,  and 
beauty  of  the  views  presented  made  a  vivid  impression  on 
many  who  thronged  to  hear  them,  and  to  some  the  life  of 
heaven  has  ever  since  seemed  more  real  and  intelligible. 
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The  next  year,  1848,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Alumni  of  Yale  College,  on  '*  the  Moral  Tendencies  and  Besults 
of  Human  History,**  now  incorporated  in  the  book.  Work  and 
Play,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Growth  of  Law" — a  wide  and 
philosophic  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  moral  principle 
through  the  various  stages  of  human  progress,  enriched  by 
abundant  illustrations  drawn  from  history  and  the  analogies  of 
natural  law,  and  abounding  in  strains  of  thoughtful  eloquence. 
The  closing  period  of  this  oration,  where  he  contrasts  the 
noisy  opinions  of  the  multitude  with  the  calm  convictions  of 
reason,  we  have  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  sublimest 
passages  of  modern  eloquence.  As  it  may  not  be  familiar  to 
our  readers  we  cannot  forbear  citing  it : 

**  Have  faith  in  truth,  never  in  numbers.  The  great  surge  of  numbers  rolls  up 
noisily  and  imposingly,  but  flats  out  on  the  shore,  and  slides  back  into  the  mud  of 
oblivion.  But  a  true  opinion  is  the  ocean  itself,  calm  in  its  rest,  eternal  in  its 
power.  The  storms  and  tumultuous  thunders  of  popular  rage  and  bigoted  wrong 
will  sometimes  pause  in  their  travel  round  the  sphere,  and  listen  to  its  powerful 
voice.  And  if  the  night  comes  down  to  veil  it  for  a  time,  it  is  still  there,  beating 
on  with  the  same  victorious  pulse  and  waiting  for  the  day.  A  right  opinion  can- 
not die,  for  its  life  is  in  the  moral  element,  which  is  the  life  of  God.  Have 
patience,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  due  time,  that  what  you  rested  in  the  tran- 
quility of  reason,  has  been  crowned  with  the  majesty  of  law." 

In  1845  the  break-down  in  health  threatened  for  many 
years,  actually  came,  and  his  affectionate  people  sent  him  to 
Europe  for  a  year,  continuing  his  salary  and  paying  his  ex- 
penses. A  voluminous  journal,  faithfully  but  hastily  written, 
is  the  record  of  this  foreign  journey.  Many  extracts  from  this 
journal,  interspersed  with  letters  to  his  family,  are  given,  all  of 
which  show  a  freshness  and  originality  in  his  impressions  of 
places  and  scenes  that  have  since  been  **  done  to  death'*  by 
literary  tourists.  We  wish  we  had  space  for  some  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  the  tour  of  which  he 
made  mostly  on  foot, — but  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  single 
paragraph.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  after  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  Bernese  Alps  beheld  at  sunset,  he  says: 

"I  have  had  thus  far  as  fine  weather  for  Switzerland  as  I  could  desire,  and  I 
have  never  enjoyed  so  much  in  so  short  a  time ;  my  cup  has  been  full  to  the  brim, 
of  wonder,  Joy,  and  delight  in  every  shape.  Aud  yet  I  am  frank  to  say  that  none 
of  these  things  move  me  unless  when  I  connect  the  visible  with  the  invisible,  and 
see  in  the  forms  of  grandeur  around  me  types  of  that  tremendous  Being  who 
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inhabiti  and  glorifles  all.  Oftentimes,  when  Jaded  and  flagging  in  interest,  have 
I  found  tiiat  a  simple  exercise  of  my  imagination,  which  never  tires,  connecting 
vhat  I  see  with  some  spiritual  import,  has  roused  me  at  once  and  restored  the 
freshness  of  my  spirit." 

His  impressions  derived  from  the  study  of  art  in  Europe  are 
thus  recorded : 

"  I  find  I  deriye  a  benefit  from  continuing  thus  in  Florence  which  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind.  I  get  more  initiated  into  the  historic  movements  and  characteristics 
of  the  place.  ...  I  am  conscious  too  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  from 
the  study  of  art,  which  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it.  I  never  come  out  of 
either  of  the  two  great  galleries  here  without  a  sense  of  refined  and  elevated 
feelicg.  I  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  society  in  the  world,  and  feel  that  I  can 
better  act  my  part  in  any  society  in  which  I  may  be  oast" 

After  a  visit  to  the  pictures  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  he 
writes: 

*'  Hie  charm  is  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  figures,  that  action  without  overao- 
tion,  that  perfect  naturalness,  which  shows  them  to  live  and  have  a  soul.  The 
beauty  of  Raphael  is  that  he  keeps  nature  to  herself,  and  only  expresses  what 
Natore  wants  expressed,  without  the  least  exaggeration.  The  most  delicate  senti- 
ment has  its  language.    Here  is  a  lesson  in  writing  which  I  wish  I  could  receive." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  letters  from  abroad,  is  one 
addressed  to  his  daughter  from  Geneva,  in  which  he  gives  an 
ideal  of  womanhood  which  we  wish  every  daughter  in  the  land 
could  read,  and  lay  up  its  wise  and  beautiful  counsels  in  her 
heart 

Returning  from  Europe  in  April,  1846,  he  addressed  himself 
with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  his  work. 

We  now  approach  the  controversial  period  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
life,  when  the  religious  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was  teeming 
were  to  encounter  the  opposition  which  all  new  truth  is  certain 
to  provoke. 

The  most  important  work  of  this  year  (1846)  was  the  publi- 
cation of  his  little  book  on  "Christian  Nurture."  We  need 
not  review  the  character  of  this  remarkable  volume,  or  the  con- 
troversy which  followed  it,  as  these  are  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  New  Englandet.  As  we  look  back  upon  it  now, 
one  is  hardly  able  to  understand  how  so  animated  and 
even  bitter  an  opposition  could  have  been  raised  against  a 
book  so  harmless  and  beautiful  in  its  aim  and  spirit,  and  so 
thoroughly  evangelical  in  its  doctrine.    14  or  will  he  understand 
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this  till  he  remembers  how  narrow  and  bigoted  wa43  the 
orthodoxy  of  some  theological  parties  in  New  England  in  those 
days,  and  the  power  of  a  few  leaders  to  foment  a  disturbance 
by  working  on  the  unenlightened  fears  of  their  followers. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  whole  secret  will  not  appear  without  taking 
into  account  a  more  personal  element,  which  enters  into  all 
theologic  odium — an  endeavor  to  put  down  by  combined 
assault  one  whose  powerful  boldness  ^nd  independence  of 
thought  might  prove  a  dangerous  foe  to  their  opinions  and 
leadership.  These  two  discourses,  like  the  theses  of  Luther, 
awakened  thought  and  inquiry  while  they  provoked  opposition, 
and  loosened  the  concretions  of  a  too  material  and  superficial 
theology.  They  were  a  revelation  of  how  far  the  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy  has  drifted  from  the  older  faith  and  philosophy 
of  the  fathers  into  an  intense  indtvidualisni  and  an  '  ictic ' 
theory  of  conversion  which  left  no  place  for  the  religious  life 
of  childhood,  and  even  emptied  infant  baptism  of  all  its 
rational  and  scriptural  import;  and  so  prepared  the  way  for 
an  older  orthodoxy  and  a  truer  philosophy  of  salvation. 

"The  main  doctrine  of  the  *  Christian  Nurture,'"  as  Dr. 
Bacon  observes  in  his  review,  "was  essentially  old-school; 
though  to  many  who  thought  themselves  orthodox  it  was  a 
startling  novelty.  It  agreed  with  the  theories  and  the  practice 
of  a  Calvinism  older  than  the  traditions  of  New  England  theol- 
ogy, and  was  commended  accordingly  by  the  most  authentic 
organ  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy ;  but  the  book  which  pro- 
claimed it  was  remarkably  new-school  in  tone  and  spirit. 
The  author  had  ventured  to  discuss  the  relation  of  parental 
influence  and  training  to  the  formation  of  Christian  character 
in  children,  without  taking  pains  to  expound  those  formulas 
of  doctrine  about  the  nature  and  method  of  regeneration  which 
were  shaped  by  the  hammers  of  many  an  ancient  controversy." 

This  first  experience  of  theological  controversy,  raised  on 
such  manifestly  weak  and  unreal  grounds,  provoked  him  in 
his  argument  for  the  book  to  use  strong  and  perhaps  needlessly 
severe  language — as  Milton  had  done  before  him  in  the  sacred 
defence  of  truth.  The  intense  narrowness  of  a  certain  religious 
newspaper,  and  the  persistent  opposition  and  misrepresentation 
of  a  certain  religious  leader,  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  a  castiga- 
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ting  rebake  in  the  name  of  jastice  and  religions  liberty.  This 
he  afterwards  regretted,  and  the  'Argument'  as  first  published, 
was  withdrawn,  leaving  the  doctrine  to  stand  in  its  own  clear 
and  beantiful  self-evidence. 

Bat  a  still  more  bitter  and  protracted  conflict  awaited  him, 
and  the  preparation  and  spiritual  girding  for  it  were  not 
wanting.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  "  God  in  Christ " 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theology,  and  it  was  preceded 
by  an  epoch  in  his  own  religious  experience.  The  nature  of 
that  experience  is  beautifully  told  by  his  wife,  who  alone  at  the 
time  knew  and  understood  it     She  says : 

'^The  year  1848  was  the  oentral  point  in  the  life  of  Horace  BushnelL  It  was 
a  j^n  of  great  experiences,  great  thoughts,  great  labors.  At  its  beginning  he 
bad  reached  one  of  those  headlands  where  new  disooyeries  open  to  sight  He 
bad  approached  it  through  mental  struggles,  trials,  and  practical  endeavor,  keep- 
ing his  steadfast  way  amid  all  the  side-attractions  of  his  ceaseless  mental  actiyity. 
.  .  .  '  I  belieyed,'  he  afterwards  said,  '  from  reading,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment *ncl  from  other  testimony,  that  there  is  a  higher,  fuller  life  that  can  be 
Kyed,  and  set  myself  to  attain  it  I  swung,  for  a  time  towards  quietism, — [he 
read  at  this  time  IJpham's  *  Life  of  Madam  Guyon '  and  the  '  Interior  Life,'  and 
the  writings  of  Fenelon]  but  soon  passed  out  into  a  broader,  more  positive  state.' 
...  In  these  studies,  and  in  tlje  devout  application  he  sought  to  realize  in  his 
own  experience,  the  great  possibilitieB  unfolding  to  his  conception,  the  New  Year 
eame  in.  On  an  early  morning  of  February,  his  wife  awoke  to  hear  that  the  light 
they  had  waited  for  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning,  had  risen  indeed. 
She  asked,  *■  What  have  you  seen  ?'  He  replied,  *  The  GospeL'  It  came  to  him, 
at  last,  after  all  his  thought  and  study,  not  as  something  reasoned  out,  but  as  an 
inspiration,— a  revelation  from  the  mind  of  Gk>d  hlmsell  The  Aill  meaning  of  his 
answer  he  embodied  at  once  in  a  sermon  on  'Christ  the  Form  of  the  Soul,'  from 
tiie  text,  *  Until  Christ  be  formed  in  you.'  The  very  title  of  this  sermon  expresses 
his  q>irituaUy  illumined  conception  of  Christ  as  the  indwelling,  formative  life  of 
the  soul, — ^the  new-creating  power  of  righteousness  for  humanity.  And  this  con- 
ception was  soon  after  more  adequately  set  forth  in  his  book,  *  Gtod  in  Christ' 

**That  he  regarded  this  as  a  crisis  in  his  spiritual  life  is  evident  from  his  not 
infieqiMiit  reference  to  it  among  his  Christian  friends.  Even  as  late  as  18*71, 
when  we  were  alone  one  evening,  the  convereatlon  led  back  to  this  familiar  sub- 
ject In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said, — ^  I  seemed  to  pass  a  boundary.  I  had 
never  been  very  legal  in  my  Christian  life,  but  now  I  passed  from  those  partial 
seeings,  glimpses,  and  doubts,  into  a  clearer  knowledge,  of  God  into  his  inspire- 
tioDS,  which  I  have  never  wholly  lost  The  change  was  into  faith, — a  sense  of 
the  freeness  of  God  and  the  ease  of  approach  to  him.' 

"  His  own  statements  made  elsewhere,  of  the  nature  of  faith,  gives  a  deeper 
msight  into  his  meaning.  *■  Christian  faith,'  as  he  says,  '  is  the  faith  of  a  transac- 
tion. It  is  not  the  committing  of  one's  thought  in  assent  to  any  proposition,  but 
the  trusting  of  one's  being  to  a  Btmg^  there  to  be  rested,  kept,  guided,  moulded, 
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goYorned,  and  possessed  forever.  ...  It  gives  jou  God,  fills  you  with  God  in 
immediate,  experimental  knowledge,  puts  you  in  possession  of  all  there  is  in  him, 
and  allows  you  to  be  invested  with  his  character  itself.' 

"  This  is  what  faith  brought  to  him.  Referring  in  a  letter  to  the  nature  of  this 
divine  experience,  he  wrote,  '  I  was  set  on  by  the  personal  discovery  of  Christ 
and  of  God  as  represented  in  him.'  This  discovery  brought  him  into  doser  rela- 
tions to  Grod  as  his  personal  friend, — ^the  relations  of  confidence  and  reciprocity, 
with  the  warmth  and  glow  of  personal  friendship.  Such  an  opening  of  his  whole 
being  to  the  light,  had,  of  course,  a  marked  effect  upon  his  preaching.  Speaking 
now  fVom  experimental  knowledge  and  perception,  it  was  the  special  work  of  his 
philosophic  mind  to  set  the  inner  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  in  rational 
forms,  to  show  '  the  reason  of  faith,'  and  the  orderly  and  *  fixed  laws  by  which 
God's  most  distinctly  supernatural  works  are  determined.' " 

We  have  given  this  experience,  as  related  by  his  wife,  in 
full,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  that  spiritual  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  unfolded  in  his  writings,  and  which  holds  a  his- 
torical and  psychological  relation  to  it,  such  as  the  experience 
of  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus  does  to  his  conception  and 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  The  key  to  his  intellectual  con- 
ception of  it,  or  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  will  be  furnished  hereafter. 

Prepared  by  this  spiritual  and  intellectual  quickening,  he 
was  now  ready  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  felt  himself  called 
years  before,  but  had  withheld  till  his  views  were  well  matured. 
It  having  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  like  Paul,  he 
"  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  but  was  about  to  declare 
his  vision  to  the  world,  when  unusual  opportunities  for  such 
expression  presented  themselves.  Invitations  came  to  him 
about  the  same  time  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Andover,  to 
deliver  addresses  on  important  public*  occasions.  The  invita- 
tion from  Harvard  to  address  their  Divinity  School  in  July  was 
accepted  without  hesitation  or  that  fear  of  misconstruction 
which  would  have  restrained  most  men  then  in  the  orthodox 
ranks.  The  subject  chosen  by  him  was  "the  Atonement,"  which, 
as  he  remarked  in  his  introduction,  had  long  been  hung  up 
before  him  as  a  doctrine  yet  to  be  solved  or  rationally  explained, 
"  till  now  at  last  the  question  had  seemed  to  open  itself  and 
display  its  reasons."  When  the  invitation  came,  he  was  at 
that  moment  projecting  a  discourse  on  the  subject,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  occasion  as  offered  not  to  him  but  to  his  subject, 
and  forthwith  set  apart  one  to  the  uses  of  the  other. 
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The  sabject  of  his  discoarse  before  the  Cbncio  ad  Olerwn  at 
Yale  College  was  *'  the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  a  subject  previously 
designated  by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  while 
the  preacher  was  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Pastors  of 
which  Dr.  B.  was  a  member.  This  was  delivered  at  New  Ha- 
ven on  the  15th  of  August.  The  third  address  at  Andover  in 
September  was  entitled  **  Dogma  and  Spirit :  or  the  true  Revi- 
ving of  Religion,"  in  distinction  from  sporadic  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  in  revivals.  All  of  these  discourses  were  from  the 
same  text,  1  John  1 : 2,  and  were  the  unfolding  in  different 
forms  of  the  one  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  manifested  Life  of 
God. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  solid  theological  discourses, 
was  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  on  "Work  and  Play,"  given 
between  the  two  last,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  day  after  the 
Commencement  at  Harvard  ;  and  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  these  is  well  indicated  by  the  title.  For  it  was  a  "  play  "  of 
the  intellectual  power  to  be  likened  only  to  a  poem  of  consum- 
mate art  and  beauty  or  to  a  piece  of  exquisite  music.  If  any 
wonder  at  the  contrast,  or  at  the  mind  that  could  execute  such 
an  amount  and  quality  of  work  and  play  in  a  single  summer, 
the  explanation  is  found  in  the  genius  of  the  man. 

"  These  widely  different  expressions  of  himself,  showing  two  so  different  sides 
of  the  man,  sprung,  in  perfect  harmony  and  consistency,  from  one  source, — ^his 
abundantly  living,  working,  playing  heart  The  profounder  thought  of  the  year, 
embodied  in  his  three  theological  ad^dresses,  found  a  delicious  overflow  in  the 
sparkling  play  of  the  oration.  They  are  all  the  outcome  of  one  strong  inward  im- 
pulse, a  hidden  fire  which  burst  into  flame  wherever  it  found  vent  It  was  one 
most  notable  characteristic  of  his  manhood  that  it  moved  solidly  and  totally  under 
an  inspiration,  and  that  a  religious  experience  expressed  itself  in  him  as  naturally 
through  a  sportive  exuberance  as  through  the  fervors  of  devotion." 

The  effect  of  these  three  discourses  on  the  public  mind  was 
disturbing  in  the  highest  degree.  Ominous  mutterings  were 
heard  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  betokening  the  coming 
storm.  The  chief  anxiety  at  first  seemed  to  be  concerning  his 
theological  position,  since  evidently  he  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  recognized  schools.  As  Dr.  Bacon  has  well  said  in  his 
review  of  the  controversy : 

**  Bv  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that  Dr.  Bushnell  was  not  a  Unitarian. 
Bat  wiiat  was  he,  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  ?    Here  was  a  strong  man 
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driTiDg  the  ploughshare  deep  into  the  subsoil  of  theology;  and  who  could  tell 
what  would  spring  up  in  such  furrows  ?  Here  was  a  man,  reverent  indeed  toward 
God,  but  with  little  regard  for  human  authority,  analyzing  old  formulas  of  doc- 
trine, '  searching  what  and  what  manner '  of  revelation  the  Spirit  of  Christ  had 
signified  in  the  Scriptures,  and  '  wiih  fear  of  change  perplexing '  doctors  of  di- 
vinity. Gould  he  be  refuted?  Certainly.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  refute  him 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  theological  controversy.  Make  him  responsible  for 
all  possible  inferences  from  his  language ;  call  him  hard  names  fished  up  out  of 
the  chaos  of  post-Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  controversies,  prove  him  guilty  of  dan- 
gerous complicity  with  Monothelite,  Monophysite,  Patripassian  and  SabeUian 
errors ;  and  would  not  the  refutation  be  complete  ?" 

Early  in  1849  the  "  Discourses  "  were  published  under  the 
title  "  God  in  Christ."  with  an  elaborate  "  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation on  Language.''  Then  the  storm  of  theological  fury  burst. 
Nearly  all  the  religious  newspapers  came  down  upon  him  like 
hail,  and  the  religious  quarterlies,  each  in  its  theological  for- 
tress, in  due. time  ranged  their  batteries  and  opened  their  fire. 
His  book  was  assailed  as  unintelligible,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  teaching  the  most  dangerous  errors  and  heresies.  He  was 
called  at  once,  a  Unitarian,  a  Sabellian,  a  Patripassian,  and  a 
Pantheist ;  and  it  was  seriously  questioned  by  some  whether 
he  were  really  sane ; — till  at  length  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  charges  made  against  him,  when  fairly  exposed,  opened  the 
eyes  of  some  who  could  not  see  their  inherent  absurdity,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  calmer  and  truer  judgment. 

How  did  Dr.  Bushnell  meet  this  unprecedented  assault? 
He  had  foreseen  the  coming  storm,  and  like  a  good  pilot  was 
prepared  for  it,  trusting  in  the  'staunchness  of  his  ship,  and 
still  more  in  the  power  of  truth  to  withstand  and  survive  all 
opposition.  The  spirit  in  which  he  awaited  the  onset  is  seen  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Bartol  a  little  before  the  publication  of  his  book. 

'*!  think  I  understand,"  he  says,  "how  much  is  depending  upon  it,  aud  of 
course  what  mj  responsibilities  are.  StOl,  though  it  is  the  *  crisis  of  my  life,^  as 
jou  intimate,  I  suffer  no  anxiety  whatever  as  to  the  result.  Not  because  it  may 
not,  in  one  view,  be  important  to  me,  but  because  I  am  willing  to  trust  myself, 
aud  can  do  it  calmly,  to  God  and  the  conscious  honesty  of  my  convictions.  I 
have  a  certain  feeling,  too,  I  will  not  deny,  that  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  should 
be  stifled  and  killed  by  an  over-hasty  judgment  it  will  yet  rise  again  the  third  day. 
This  feeling  I  have,  not  in  exultation,  it  seems  to  me,  not  so  much  in  the  shape  of 
defiance,  as  in  the  shape  of  consolation,  a  soft  whisper  that  lingers  round  me  in 
my  studies,  to  hold  me  firm,  and  smooth  me  into  an  even,  uncaring  spirit.  Still, 
the  best  of  all  attitudes,  I  know,  is  this — Let  me  do  the  right,  and  let  God  take 
care  of  me.    I  want  to  be  in  no  better  hands." 
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This  sublime  confidence,  not  in  himself  but  in  the  truth,  is 
also  seen  in  the  purpose,  declared  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
book,  of  nearer  replying  to  the  assaults  and  arguments  made 
against  it 

"It  has  been  a  question  with  me,"  he  says,  ''whether  my  duty  to  the  truth 
would  suffer  tlie  taking  of  this  ground.  But  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that 
replications  are  generally  of  little  use,  and  that  though  the  truth  may  be  some- 
what hindered  by  adverse  criticism,  it  will  yet  break  through  at  last,  unassisted, 
and  have  its  triumph.  Furthermore,  the  truths  here  uttered  are  not  mine.  They 
iire  in  their  own  majesty.  Ought  I  not,  therefore,  to  believe  that  going  forth  in 
silence,  having  time  on  their  side  and  Gtod  in  company,  they  will  win  their  way 
even  the  more  securely,  the  less  of  human  bustle  and  tumult  is  made  in  their  be- 
half ?  This  it  is  my  happiness  to  think.  Therefore  I  drop  them  into  the  world, 
leaving  them  to  care  for  themselves,  and  assert  their  own  power." 

This  purpose,  which  he  faithfully  kept  through  all  that 
storm  of  opposition  and  persecution,  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
sublimest  exhibitions  of  moral  courage  and  heroic  faith  to  be 
found  in  modern  times. 

That  a  man  of  his  keen  sensibilities  suffered  nothing  from 
the  assaults  made  upon  him,  the  suspicions,  misunderstandings, 
enmities,  and  above  all  the  ministerial  and  social  ostracism  to 
which  he  was  for  a  time  subjected, — when  acquaintances 
would  pass  him  coldly  on  the  street,  and  ladies  would  '*  bow 
with  their  eyelids,'*  as  he  expressed  it — so  intense  and  general 
had  the  odium  tiieologicum  become — that  he  could  meet  all  this 
without  feeling  it,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  But  he  bore  it  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  never  for  a  moment  losing  his  temper  or 
his  patience,  or  bis  lofty,  serene,  unconquerable  courage  and 
faith.  It  was  the  rare  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  Article 
to  be  in  relations  of  friendly  intimacy  with  Dr.  Busbnell 
during  this  period  as  well  as  for  some  years  previous,  and  his 
remembered  uniform  cheerfulness,  the  wonderful  balance  and 
sustained  strength  and  unshaken  confidence  of  bis  spirit  under 
a  trial  that  would  have  crushed  ordinary  men,  was  something 
sublime.  If  ever  the  "peace  of  God"  was  vouchsafed  in 
Christly  measure  to  his  servants  in  times  of  persecution,  it  was 
to  him.  Letters  of  sympathy  from  his  friends  caused  him 
only  to  smile,  as  did  many  of  the  absurd  charges  and  misun- 
derstandings of  his  accusers.  Once,  when  riding  with  hira 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Association  while  his  trial  was  in  prog- 
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rese,  and  after  a  provoking  encounter  with  the  incapacity  and 
hostility  of  some  of  the  other  side,  .he  expressed  with  some 
spirit  his  sense  of  the  indignity  ;  but  checked  his  half-uttered 
indignation  with — **  Well,  God  is  going  to  make  some  mew  one 
of  these  days  I" 

Some  men  would  have  been  driven  by  such  opposition  into 
an  attitude  of  repugnance  and  solitary  independence,  or  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Unitarians,  who  at  least  extended  a  social 
courtesy  and  intellectual  sympathy,  which  his  own  denomina- 
tion did  not  show.  But  though  abundantly  solicited  by  them 
and  other  alien  branches  of  the  Christian  family,  he  stood 
firm.  Conscious  of  his  own  vital  oneness  of  faith  with  his 
accusing  brethren,  under  all  seeming  differences  and  misunder- 
standings, he  would  not  be  made  a  heretic,  however  he  might 
be  called  one.  Neither  would  he  surrender  his  right  of  fra- 
ternal fellowship,  so  long  as  he  was  not  formally  and  ecclesi- 
astically condemned.  He  continued  to  attend  the  weekly 
ministers'  meeting  in  Dr.  Hawes'  study,  and  to  seek  exchanges 
with  his  brethren,  not  in  any  cringing  spirit  but  to  overcome, 
if  possible  their  distrust  and  prejudice  by  a  fuUbr  and  freer 
intercourse.  The  Christly  wisdom  of  this  course  was  in  the 
end  fully  vindicated ;  and  although  one  of  his  fellow  pastors 
held  out  for  years  in  a  refusal  of  fellowship,  he  was  at  last 
overcome  by  the  persistent  and  kindly  persuasives  to  recon- 
ciliation offered  by  Dr.  B.  "  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  as 
one  has  truly  said,  "  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  calm  and  unretaliat- 
ing  temper  during  these  intensely  trying  times  saved  the 
churches  from  an  unhappy  disruption." 

Meanwhile  his  own  church  rallied  around  him  with  a  closer 
and  more  loyal  devotion,  forming  a  wall  of  protection  between 
him  and  his  adversaries.  They  knew  too  well  the  vital  sound- 
ness of  his  faith  and  preaching  to  be  disturbed  or  moved  from 
their  steadfastness  by  the  clamors  without.  The  seal  of  his 
apostleship  was  in  their  own  souls,  in  the  lofty  and  clear  and 
renovated  Christian  faith  he  had  inspired  within  them. 

The  history  of  this  protracted  and  painful  controversy  we 
need  not  pursue.  Its  issue  is  well  known  to  the  religious  pub- 
lic. The  Hartford  Association,  the  body  to  which  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  was  ecclesiastically  amenable,  early  took  up  the  case,  and 
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"after  nearly  half  a  year  of  careful  deliberation,  prepared  and 
led  by  a  conimittee  comprising  names  as  generally  known  and 
as  highly  respected  as  any  in  the  American  churches,  and 
fully  advertized  of  their  responsibility  by  the  clamorous  im- 
peachment raised  in  every  quarter,  came  to  a  final  vote,  seven- 
teen to  three,  that  while  his  views  were  not  accepted  by  the 
body,  there  was  yet  discovered  in  them  no  such  evidence  of 
heresy  as  would  justify  any  further  process." 

This  verdict,  though  unacceptable  to  many  of  his  accusers, 
and  though  persistent  and  oft-repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
certain  party  leaders  to  override  the  decision  by  transforming 
the  General  Association  into  an  ex-parle  council,  or  an  ecclesi- 
astical Court  of  Appeal  (contrary  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
Congr^ationalism),  stood,  and  stands  to-day,  a  noble  precedent 
and  protection  of  religious  liberty  against  factious  clamor  and 
unenlightened  prejudice.  The  conflict  thus  fought,  and  the 
victory  here  won  by  this  great  champion,  was  fought  and  won 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  truth  and  liberty  and  theological 
progress  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  and  will  be  honored 
more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  on. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  Article  to  review  the  theolog- 
ical doctrines  of  Dr.  Bushnell  as  contained  in  this  or  his  sub- 
sequent books.  Possibly  we  may  do  this  in  a  future  number. 
But  we  wish  tq  call  special  attention  to  the  preliminary  Essay, 
or  ^'  Dissertation  on  Language"  prefixed  to  his  '^  God  in  Christ," 
which  he  considered  the  key  to  his  book,  and  essential  to  a 
true  understanding  of  it.  It  is  no  less  essential  to  a  true 
understanding  of  all  his  other  writings,  and  of  his  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  As  his  biographer  rightly  says: 
"  Here  is  the  key  to  Horace  Bushnell,  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  thought,  to  that  peculiar  manner  of  expression  which 
marked  his  individuality — in  a  word,  to  the  man."  Whether 
these  views  of  language  be  true  or  false  (and  the  more  they 
are  studied,  the  more  of  truth  we  are  confident  will  be  found 
in  them) ;  whether  words,  especially  those  of  Scripture,  are  to 
be  taken  as  exact  measures,  or  only  as  symbols  of  truth ; 
whether  they  are  to  be  interpreted  literally  and  logically,  or 
analogically^  and  by  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  as  we  in- 
ter[>ret  all   poetic  language,  will   make  a  vast  diflference  with 
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our  understanding  and  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  whole 
method  of  our  theology  will  be  determined  by  it 

We  have  lingered  so  long  on  this  central  point  or  "  crisis" 
of  Dr.  Bushneirs  life,  that  we  must  hasten  over  the  remainder. 

The  interval  of  the  next  ten  years,  between  the  publication 
of  "God  in  Christ,"  and  the  final  break  down  in  health  which 
compelled  him  to  sunder  his  pastoral  relation,  was  filled  with 
an  amount  of  literary  labor  and  practical  work  which  would 
be  astonishing  in  any  other  man,  but  in  him  seemed  to  be  the 
law  of  his  life. 

While  still  in  the  midst  of  his  "  trial  for  breath,  or  a  right 
to  it,"  he  turned  for  relief  and  inspiration  to  the  heroic  strug- 
gles of  others  in  other  days.  On  Forefathers'  Day,  Dec.  21, 
1849,  he  delivered  his  oration,  "The  Founders  Great  in  their 
Unconsciousness,"  before  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York.  In  April,  1850,  he  published  his  book,  "Christ  in 
Theology,"  which  was  in  substance  his  answer  or  defence  be- 
fore the  Hartford  Association  for  the  doctrines  of  his  former 
book,  "  God  in  Christ"  This  was  in  no  sense  a  controversial 
reply,  against  which  he  stood  committed,  but  as  he  says  in  the 
preface  :  "  My  intention  was  not  so  much  to  defend  as  to  com- 
plete my  doctrine  by  a  fuller  exposition  of  certain  points,  and 
by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others  and  of  the  church  in 
this  and  other  ages."  The  relation  of  this  book  to  the  former 
illustrates  the  method  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  study  of  doctrine, 
which  is  happily  described  by  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  review  : 

"  The  result  was  that  his  Answer  before  the  Association  is  related  to  the  vol- 
ume which  it  vindicates,  very  much  as  his  defence  of  the '  Christian  Nurture'  was 
related  to  that  book.  In  each  instance  (it  seems  to  me)  he  first  thought  out  his 
doctrine  in  his  own  free  wiij,  and  then  found  himself  assailed,  not  at  all  to  his 
surprise,  as  a  subverter  of  established  and  accepted  truths.  In  each  instance  the 
assault  seems  to  have  put  him  upon  a  more  extended  study  of  what  other  men, 
whose  authority  on  a  question  of  orthodoxy,  his  opponents  must  acknowledge, 
had  thought  and  taught  on  the  same  subjects.  In  each  instance  the  result  of  bis 
study  was  a  discovery  (as  he  maintained  with  great  force  of  argument)  that  his 
heterodoxy  was  more  orthodox  than  the  provincial  and  comparatively  recent 
orthodoxy  which  assailed  him.  .  .  .  He  acknowledged  that  us  no  real  and  sober 
truth  is  the  want  of  any  single  man,  so  no  pretended  truth  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  anything  better  than  a  personal  caprice  or  eccentricity,  until  other  minds  are 
seen  to  have  been  exercised  in  a  similar  way,  and  by  rudimental  efforts  of  one 
kind  or  another,  reaching  after  the  same  thing.  It  was  uot  a  disappointment  but 
a  glad  discovery  to  find  himself  more  orthodox  than  he  had  supposed." 
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Dr.  B.  says  of  the  book  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bartol:  "  This  vol- 
ume has  cost  me  five  times  the  labor  which  the  other  cost,  be- 
cause it  has  pat  me  to  the  investigation  of  others,  which  to  me 
is  the  hardest  and  most  difficalt  of  all  sorts  of  work.  But  I 
am  folly  repaid  by  the  additional  strength  and  confidence  it 
has  given  me,"  The  reception  of  this  book  by  the  religious 
and  theological  public  was  singular  and  not  a  little  significant, 
considering  the  clamor  of  opposition  raised  by  the  other.  It 
was  received  with  an  ominous  silence — probably  because  of 
the  excessive  outcry  caused  by  its  predecessor.  In  August, 
1851,  he  delivered  his  Address  on  the  **  Age  of  Homespun"  at 
the  Litchfield  Centennial  Celebration,  which  was  characterized 
by  one  who  heard  it,  as  a  **  masterly  piece  of  pious  humor, 
designed  to  do  what  never  before  was  done  so  well — to  point 
out  the  obligations  of  our  country  to  the  social  habits,  priva- 
tions and  domestic  economies  of  primitive  New  England." 
His  "Speech  for  Connecticut,"  delivered  the  June  previous 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  was  a  historical  estimate  of 
her  great  men,  and  of  her  important  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  national  independence  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution. 

In  the  winter  of  1851-2  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  or 
discourses  to  his  own  church  and  congregation  on  the  Super- 
natural in  the  Gospel,  which  afterwards  grew  into  his  great 
work,  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural." 

In  August,  1852,  he  delivered  at  New  Haven  an  address  on 
Beligious  Music  before  the  Beethoven  Society  of  Yale  College. 
This  address,  which  was  published  with  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Bishop  Clark,  reveals  his  wonderful  insight  into  the 
nature  of  music  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  its  power.  In 
this  address  occurs  a  thrilling  description  of  a  music  he  once 
heard  in  the  lofty  passes  of  the  Alps — his  own  voice,  sent  up 
amid  those  giant  peaks  of  rock  and  ice,  refined  and  redupli- 
cated as  it  is  tossed  upward  from  one  to  another — which  for 
beauty  and  impress!  veness  we  have  never  seen  equalled.  Mu- 
sic was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  Milton,  an  inspiration  to  which  his 
thoughts  and  language  and  whole  being  moved  responsive. 
This  is  seen  in  his  style,  in  the  majestic  flow  and  rhythm  of 
some  of  his  periods,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  organic  harmony 
of  his  thoughts — in  wholesome  contrast  with  the  dislocated 
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and  spasmodic  style,  or  no-style,  of  some  popular  modern 
writers. 

In  this  connection  may  be  cited  a  passage  in  one  of  his  let* 
ters,  written  a  few  months  after  this  address,  touching  the  reli- 
gious power  and  uses  of  music : 

"...  There  is  one  thing  I  have  meditated  much  since  I  left  home,  viz:  the 
possibility  that  a  new  field  may  be  opened  in  this  truly  divine  art  of  music;  that 
song  may,  or  might,  become  ennobled,  and  enter  into  the  world  as  a  kind  of  diyine 
power,  enlisted  in  the  interest  of  virtue  and  religion.  That  a  lofty  and  great  soul, 
fired  with  the  eternal  inspirations  of  duty  and  truth,  could  pour  itself  into  men's 
bosoms,  and  become  a  spell  of  great  and  holy  feeling  such  as  never  yet  has  been 
exerted  by  any  mortal,  I  cannot  doubt  Oh  I  if  I  had  the  voice  and  art  of  Alboni 
or  Jenny  Lind,  it  really  seems  to  me  that  I  could  make  a  new  gospel  of  it  in  men's 
bosoms,  out-preaching  all  preachers,  and  swaying  the  multitudes  to  g^ood,  even 
to  the  applause  of  goodness  Itself,  as  a  kind  of  passion.  ..." 

Of  the  letters  written  about  this  time,  one  addressed  to  his 
wife  while  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Minnesota  for  his 
health,  is  so  full  of  beauty,  and  is  such  a  revelation  of  his  in- 
most life  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  an  extract  It  is  writ- 
ten from  Niagara  Falls,  and  gives  his  impressions  of  this  grand 
scene  after  viewing  it  for  the  third  time. 

"  I  W88  never  so  deeply  impressed  by  them  before.  It  seemed  as  I  came  upon 
them  purposely  fh)m  a  new  point,  that  I  had  never  before  got  their  measures.  .  . . 
I  used  to  think,  and  sometimes  to  say,  that  the  Hhores  were  bad,  the  surrounding^ 
destitute  of  interest  and  character.  Destitute  of  interest  1  As  if  there  needed  to 
be  some  fine  surrounding,  some  beautiful  framework  about  Niagara  to  set  it  ofif  1 
.  .  .  No,  Niagara  is  a  power  that  forbids  and  scorns  all  surroundings ;  greatest  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  one  scene  of  God's  creation  that  siiiTers  no  adjuncts  and 
will  coalesce  with  none — cries  'Away I'  to  them  all,  as  trifles  that  insult  the 
majesty  they  might  come  to  garnish.  .  .  .  The  more  bald  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
surroundingrs,  the  more  magnifioent,  the  better  we  like  it  Oh  this  pouring  on,  on, 
on, — exhaustless,  ceaseless,  like  the  counsel  itself  of  God, — one  ocean  plunging 
in  solemn  repose  of  continuity  into  another;  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  volume, 
the  absence  of  all  fluster,  as  when  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves ;  the  self-confi- 
dence of  the  preparation,  as  grand  in  the  night,  when  no  eye  sees  it,  as  in  the 
day ;  still  bending  itself  downward  to  the  plunge,  as  a  power  that  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  wanting  no  margin  of  attractions  to  complement 
the  scene  it  makes ;  making  in  fact  no  scene,  but  doing  a  deed  which  is  enough  to 
do,  whether  it  is  seen  or  not  I  Verily,  my  soul  revelled  within  me  to-day,  as 
never  since  I  was  a  conscious  being,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  tremendous  type 
of  God*s  eternity  and  majesty.  I  could  hardly  stand,  such  was  the  sense  it  gave 
me  of  the  greatness  of  God." 

Then  follows  a  wonderful  self-revelation  which  lets  us  far- 
ther into  the  spiritual  secret  of  Horace  Bushnell  than  anything 
before  written ; 
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"  How  little  do  we  know  as  yet,  mj  dearest  earthly  fHend,  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  word  Gcd!  We  put  on  great  magniflers  in  the  form  of  adjectives,  and 
they  are  true :  but  the  measures  they  ascribe,  certified  by  the  judgment,  are  not 
realized,  or  only  dimly  realized,  in  our  experience.  I  see  this  proved  to  me,  now 
and  then,  by  the  capacity  I  have  to  think  and  feel  greater  things  concerning  Glod. 
It  is  aa  if  my  aoul  were  shut  in  within  a  vast  orb  made  up  of  concentric  shells  of 
bnas  and  iron.  I  could  hear  even  when  I  was  a  child,  the  faint  ring  of  a  stroke 
on  the  one  that  is  outmost  and  largetft  of  them  all ;  but  I  began  to  break  through 
ooe  shell  after  another,  bursting  every  time  into  a  kind  of  new,  and  wondrous, 
and  vastly  enlarged  heaven,  hearing  no  more  the  dull,  close  ring  of  the  nearest 
casement,  and  the  ring,  as  it  were,  of  concave  firmaments  and  third  heavens  set 
with  stars ;  till  now,  so  gloriously  has  my  experience  of  God  opened  his  great- 
nees  to  me,  I  seem  to  have  gotten  quite  beyond  all  physical  images  and  measures, 
eTen  those  of  astronomy,  and  simply  to  think  God  is  to  find  and  bring  into  my 
feeling  more  than  even  the  imagination  can  reach.  I  bless  God  that  it  is  so.  I 
am  dieered  by  it,  encouraged,  sent  onward,  and  in  what  He  gives  me,  begin  to 
have  some  very  faint  impression  of  the  glory  yet  to  be  revealed.'^ 

In  the  year  186S,  having  then  been  twenty  years  pastor  of 
the  North  Charch  in  Hartford,  he  preached  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  settlement  a  commemorative  sermon.  This  discourse, 
which  was  published,  and  is  in  part  embodied  in  the  memoir, 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  being  a  review  of  his  pastorate 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  experienca  He  traces  the 
progress  and  phases  of  his  religious  thought  as  reflected  in  his 
preaching,  and  unfolds  in  a  lucid  and  condensed  form  his 
real  positions  on  the  various  questions  in  which  his  views  had 
been  controverted  and  misunderstood.  While  freely  acknowl- 
edging the  defects  of  his  ministry  (consciously  felt  only  by 
himself)  he  commends  in  a  strain  of  affectionate  feeling  the 
steadfast  and  unshaken  fidelity  of  his  dear  people  through  all 
the  days  of  accusation,  and  concludes  his  review  with  this 
avowal : 

"  I  wiflh  it  were  possible  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  me  out  of 
the  difflcolties  and  reserved  questions  which  encompassed  my  early  ministry.  I 
will  only  say  that  Christiftni^  is  opened  to  me  now  as  a  new  heaven  of  truth,  a 
tiipemataral  heaven,  wide  as  the  firmament,  possible  only  to  faith,  to  that 
luminous,  clear  and  glorious.  This  one  thing  I  have  found,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
to  think  out  a  gospel,  or  to  make  a  state  of  light  by  phosphorescence  at  his  own 
centre.  He  can  have  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  only  as  it  is  mirrored  in  his 
heart  by  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ.  Do  the  will  and  you  shall  know  the 
ia  the  truth  I  have  proved  by  my  twenty  years  of  experience." 


Here  is,  perhaps,  the  place  to  speak  briefly  of  the  character 
of  his  preaching  during  this  best  period  of  his  ministry.     Its 
VOL.  IV.  2     • 
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general  characteristics  of  spiritaalitj,  intellectual  force,  depth 
and  originality  of  thought,  are  seen  in  the  three  volumes  of 
his  sermons  already  published.  But  these  selections  do  not 
show  the  immense  range  and  scope  and  variety  of  instruction 
included  in  his  whole  ministry.  He  was  not  limited,  and  could 
not  be  in  his  choice  of  subjects  to  the  special  wants  of  his  peo- 
ple— though  these  were  never  disregarded — but  the  wants  and 
outreachings  of  his  own  mind  and  the  inspirations  that  fed 
them  continually,  seemed  to  be  his  guiding  law.  His  mind 
was  ever  teeming  with  some  fresh  discoveries  or  new  aspects 
of  truth,  and  he  must  give  them  utterance  while  they  were 
fresh.  Thus,  after  what  he  terms  his  "  discovery  of  the  Gos- 
pel," it  is  remembered  by  many  how  his  sermons  glowed  with 
the  fervor  of  a  felt  inspiration,  as  he  sought  to  lead  his  people 
on  with  him  into  the  interior  and  higher  life  of  faith  and  love. 
The  contrast  between  his  preaching  and  presentation  of  a  great 
truth,  and  that  of  ordinary  preachers  was  never  more  strikingly 
seen  than  once  when  a  minister  of  some  repute  preached  for 
him  in  the  morning  on  the  subject  of  **  Faith,"  from  Heb.  xi.  1. 
In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Bushnell  preached  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  same  text ;  and  the  effect  was  what  might  be  imag- 
ined. The  one  sermon  was  like  a  narrow  street  dimly  lighted 
by  a  street  lamp ;  the  other  was  a  glorious  landscape  seen  from 
a  mountain  top  and  lighted  with  sunrise. 

Most  of  his  published  works  had  their  beginning,  or  first 
utterance,  from  the  pulpit,  and  were  preached  as  sermons  be- 
fore they  grew  into  treatises.  His  originality  and  skill  in  the 
selection  of  a  text  legitimately  fitted  to  his  sermon,  has  often 
been  remarked.  As  a  religious  paper  once  said,  "  Good  Dr. 
Bushnell  could  preach  more  of  a  sermon  in  the  selection  of  a 
text,  than  any  ordinary  minister  could  in  half  a  day's  dis- 
course." A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  text  of  his  sermon 
on  Unconscious  Influence, — "Then  went  in  also  that  other 
disciple."  Another  is  that  of  a  sermon  to  business  men  given 
for  their  encouragement  in  dark  days  of  financial  distress: — 
''  And  when  the  ship  was  caught  and  could  not  bear  up  into 
the  wind,  we  let  her  drive."  Still  another,  taken  from  the 
nautical  craft,  is  that  of  a  sermon  on  Christian  Ability,  from 
the  text: — "Behold  also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so 
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great)  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  are  turned  about  with  a 
very  small  helm  " — showing  how  man  may  use  a  small  power 
so  as  to  get  the  operation  of  a  power  greater  than  bis  own. 
His  quick  poetic  eye  for  analogies  and  his  profound  insight  in- 
to principles  enabled  him  to  see  their  application  where  other 
men  could  not  We  will  give  only  one  other  remembered  in- 
stance, though  many  might  be  cited.  He  once  preached  a  ser- 
mon for  the  encouragement  of  women,  showing  that  their 
readier  faith  was  a  proof  not  of  weakness  or  credulity,  but  of  a 
quicker  perception  and  more  willing  acceptance  of  the  truth — 
from  the  text,  "  And  they  went  to  the  sepulchre  and  faund  ii 
even  so  as  the  women  had  saixV^ 

The  amazing  fertility  of  his  mind  and  genius  was  not  con- 
fined to  religious  and  theological  matters.  Education  was 
always  a  vital  interest  with  him,  and  the  public  high  school  of 
Hartford  owes  its  existence  and  its  superior  excellence  largely 
to  his  inflaenca  In  March,  1868,  he  preached  and  afterwards 
published  a  sermon  for  Common  Schools  and  the  modifications 
demanded  by  the  Boman  Catholics.  This  is  still  one  of  the 
live  and  unsettled  questions  of  the  day ;  and  the  people  would 
do  well  to  listen  to  the  wise  words  and  practical  solutions  he 
suggested. 

One  of  the  greatest  practical  services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  city  of  his  adoption  and  with  which  his  name  will  be  for- 
ever associated,  was  the  creation  of  the  public  park,  now  fitly 
called  ^'Bushnell  Park.''  The  conception  of  this  creation 
— ^for  such  it  really  was — of  transforming  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding sites  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  encumbered  with 
all  foul  and  unsightly  nuisances,  into  a  paradise  of  beauty 
which  should  be  **  a  joy  forever,"  was  one  which  only  the  eye 
and  mind  of  genius  could  originate ;  and  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  it — ^a  far  more  difficult  thing,  against  the  unbelieving, 
conservative,  economical  spirit  of  the  place — was  what  only  a 
thoroughly  sagacious,  practical,  persevering  and  undiscourage- 
able  man  could  accomplish. 

The  history  of  this  enterprise  is  told  by  himself  in  his  own 
inimitable  style,  and  not  without  touches  of  humor,  having 
been  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Hearth  and  Home  in  1869. 
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This  beautifal  creation,  now  crowned  with  its  magnificent 
cftpitol,  we  have  always  regarded  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
work  he  has  done  in  theology,  in  clearing  away  encumbrances 
that  offend  the  moral  reason,  and  opening  paths  of  beauty  and 
vistas  of  delight  through  what  has  been  to  some  an  impassable 
barrier  or  a  dreary  and  barren  waste.  This  will  be  his  physical 
monument,  as  his  published  works  will  be  his  moral  and  lite- 
rary one. 

But  no  such  work,  great  and  beneficent  as  it  was,  could  long 
or  really  divert  him  from  what  he  regarded  as  his  true  mission. 
This  WIS,  as  Milton  said  of  his  secular  employment,  but  the 
use  of  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  was  consecrated  to  higher 
service.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bartol  written  just  after  the  struggle 
was  over,  we  find  him  saying : 

"  This  park  matter  has  been  a  kind  of  revelation  to  me,  which  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  forget  Why  should  I  carry  a  park  to  bed  with  me  and  work  it  over  in  my 
dreams  during  the  night,  and  wake  in  it  in  the  momfng,  and  yet  be  80  little  ezer- 
oiaed  in  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Gospel  and  the  care  of  souls  ?  Do  we  really 
believe  that  Jesus  is  a  Saviour,  and  that  in  any  significant  sense  he  brings  salva- 
tion ?  Thoughts  of  this  kind  have  been  working  in  me  of  late  with  such  power 
thai  I  have  become  wholly  dissatisfied  with  myself.  I  thought  I  meant  something 
when  I  preached  Christ  to  men,  but  I  see  that  I  must  do  more,  that  I  must  have 
the  men  upon  my  spirit,  that  I  must  bear  them  as  a  burden,  and  hold  myself 
responsible  for  them.    God  help  me  I" 

Have  we  not  here  a  disclosure  of  that  great  germinal  thought 
which  was  afterwards  developed  in  the  ^'  Vicarious  Sacrifice  ?" 

This  higher  conception  of  the  gospel,  bom  within  him  eight 
years  before,  this  profounder  and  more  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  after  which  he  was  constantly 
reaching,  shows  itself  in  nearly  all  his  letters  during  this  period. 
Those  written  to  Dr.  Bartol  while  showing  his  Christian  com- 
prehensiveness and  largeness  of  heart,  which  could  embrace  in 
true  fraternal  love  one  of  so  different  a  faith,  show  at  the  same 
time  how  little  that  faith  could  satisfy  him.  They  are  full  of 
affectionate  criticisms  of  the  latter's  writings,  disclosing  a  radi- 
cal divergence  from  Unitarianism  as  regards  the  great  doctrines 
of  sin  and  redemption ;  of  sin  as  involving  a  fall  out  of  the 
principle  of  righteousness,  and  not  simply  a  casual  lapse  or  slip, 
open  to  self -recovery ;  of  the  whole  scheme  of  virtue  as 
grounded  in  God,  and  not  in  human  nature ;  of  a  supernatural 
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redemption ;  and  so,  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity.  If  one  wishes 
to  see  how  far  Dr.  Bashnell  was  from  being  a  Unitarian — what- 
ever other  heresies  he  may  be  guilty  of — let  him  read  the  let- 
ters on  pp.  219,  227,  418,  and  especially  pp.  2S1-2. 

The  letters  to  his  wife  open  a  deeper  depth  in  his  spiritoal 
thoaght  and  experience.  One  great  question  with  him  is,  how 
faith  can  be  revived^  and  a  receptivity  of  the  divine  opened  in 
human  bosoms? 

"  Hitherto  the  Christian  receptivity  of  the  worid  has  been  closed  up,  or  nearly 
•o,  by  the  jealousy  of  all  that  is  sapematural.  Men  have  been  able  to  receive 
only  a  little  of  the  divine,  or  none  at  all,  lest  they  should  fool  themselpres.  But 
when  they  can  attain  to  a  conviction  approaching  the  generality  of  science,  that 
the  supernatural  is  the  necessary  complement  of  nature,  without  which  it  is 
a  meager  abortion,  there  will  be  an  opening  of  their  bosoms  to  the  divine  as  a 
general  and  blessed  fact,  the  prime  fact  of  existence.  ..." 

"  Laws  are  the  alphabet  of  our  knowledge  on  the  footing  of  nature.  So  far 
God  win  show  us  his  way,  and  conduct  us  into  his  wilL  Then  when  we  come  up 
into  the  higher  platform  of  faith,  what  is  indicated  but  that  he  will  open  to  us 
higher  tiers  of  knowledge,  as  he  is  now  able,  and  make  us  powers  in  a  higher 
range  of  efficacy.  Laws  are  not  therefore  broken  up  by  the  specialties  of  faith, 
but  are  only  transcended.  Or  rather,  we  may  say,  that  we  are  now  exploring 
and  searching  out  the  higher  laws  of  God,  even  those  of  his  personal  society  and 
goodness.'* 

These  extracts  will  show  the  grand  idea  with  which  his  mind 
was  laboring,  and  which  afterwards  came  to  the  birth  in  the 
pablication  of  the  greatest  of  his  works,  "  Nature  and  the  Su- 
pemataral." 

Before  this  was  published,  however,  his  health  again  became 
so  broken  as  to  require  abandonment  of  his  work  and  home 
for  a  season.  The  winter  and  spring  of  1865  were  spent  at  the 
South,  in  Cuba,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  but  without  perma- 
nent benefit.  Early  in  1856  his  mind  was  made  up  to  try  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  February,  shortly  before  his  departure,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Chesebrough :  "  I  have  been  able  this  winter, 
for  which  I  am  greatly  thankful,  so  far  to  revise  and  arrange 
my  "  Supematuralism  "  that  it  cannot  be  lost.  In  this  I  have 
a  great  load  thrown  off  my  shoulders.  How  many  strong 
prayers — or  weak,  shall  I  say  ? — have  I  sent  up  to  God,  beg- 
ging for  a  respite  in  my  disease  long  enough  to  allow  me  to 
finish  this  work  I  I  have  been  heard,  and  my  thanks  are  a 
joyous  offering  for  the  gift," 
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The  experiences,  journeys,  and  beneficent  labors  of  this 
wonderful  man  in  that  land  of  wonders,  as  portrayed  in  his 
letters  from  California,  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  the  biography.  Such  a  magnificent  force,  though 
in  a  frail  and  diseased  body,  set  down  amidst  such  mighty 
forces,  natural  and  social,  could  not  but  work,  and  its  working 
could  not  but  be  felt  for  good.  We  omit  all  reference  to  his 
graphic  descriptions  of  these  natural  wonders,  and  of  the  social 
excitements  then  current,  and  to  the  work  he  accomplished  in 
preaching  and  writing,  and  prospecting  for  a  site  for  the  Col- 
lege, ntow  the  University  of  California,  in  whose  incipiency  he 
took  a  deep  interest.  This  interest  was  so  fully  reciprocated 
that  he  received  from  the  Trustees  an  earnest  invitation  to  be- 
come its  president — which  he  considered  for  a  time,  condition- 
ally, but  finally  declined. 

Returning  home  in  January,  1857,  in  greatly  improved 
health,  he  threw  himself  once  more  into  his  beloved  work  of 
preaching.  The  next  year  he  published  his  "  Sermons  for  the 
New  Life."  They  were  very  cordially  received  in  all  quarters, 
even  those  most  hostile  to  his  former  book,  and  have  been 
probably  more  widely  read  than  any  other  of  his  writings. 
Yet  they  are  but  the  practical  side,  the  spiritual  unfolding  of 
the  doctrines  thought  by  many  so  heretical. 

Later  in  the  same  year  appeared  the  book  which  had  been 
so  long  the  subject  of  his  most  profound  and  patient  study, 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  believed  that  his  life  had  been 
spared — "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural."  Of  the  value  of  this 
great  work  we  may  speak  hereafter.  Its  scope  and  import  do 
not  seem  to  be  yet  fully  understood.  At  present  we  will  only 
say,  that  in  our  estimation  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
contribution  to  theological  thought  which  not  only  this  age 
but  any  age  has  produced.  For  it  sounds  a  depth  and  reaches 
a  height  which  comprehends  the  whole  universe  of  being, 
showing  its  unity  and  relations  as  one  system,  and  not  merely 
the  fractional  universe  with  which  science  is  conversant  It 
finds  a  place  for  the  supernatural  within  this  system,  rational, 
orderly,  and  subject  to  its  own  higher  laws.  It  thus  does  for 
our  comprehension  of  this  system — miracles  and  all  supernat- 
ural facts  included — what  Copernicus'  discovery  did  for  the 
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oomprehension  of  the  solar  system.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only 
complete  and  radical  refutation  of  the  modem  materialism  and 
infidelity,  which  has  no  possible  footing  if  its  positions  are 
valid. 

The  valae  and  significance  which  he  himself  put  upon  it, 
may  be  seen  not  only  from  what  has  already  been  quoted,  but 
from  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bartol  written  immediately 
after  its  publication,  desiring  to  know  how  it  was  received,  and 
what  was  said  in  Boston.  "  I  write  you  only  to  find  what  they 
say,  be  it  good  or  evil.  I  have  such  perfect  confidence  in  the 
argument  of  my  book  that  I  can  bear  anything.  I  cannot 
even  conceive  the  onset  that  will  shake  me.''  The  response 
was  somewhat  disappointing,  for  like  all  greatest  things  it  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  at  once  appreciated.  "  He  was  like  one 
who  drops  a  pebble  into  the  ocean,  and  waits  to  see  the  circles 
spread  from  that  point  onward."  But  nothing  was  seen,  for 
the  fall  was  into  deep  waters. 

One  or  two  Be  views  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
power  displayed  in  it,  while  others  carped  at  and  combated 
single  points  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  scientific  facts  and 
theories,  wholly  ignoring  the  great  aim  and  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  like  some  modern  critics  of  the  gospel  who  spend  whole 
pages  in  showing  up  the  discrepancies  in  the  account  of  the 
resurrection,  but  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  stupendous  mira* 
cle  itself.  The  time  will  come,  we  are  confident,  when  the 
grand  unfolding  in  this  book  of  the  one  system  of  God  will  be 
accepted,  like  the  revelations  of  modem  astronomy,  not  only 
by  faith,  but  by  science  itself,  as  the  necessary  complement  to 
its  sense-limited  and  imperfect  teachings. 

It  soon  became  evident,  from  the  steady  failure  of  his  health, 
that  he  must  relinquish  his  position  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Church ;  and  in  April,  1869,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  and  in- 
sisted on  its  being  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  of  his  peo- 
ple to  reconsider  or  retain  his  connection  with  them  in  some 
partial  way.  His  Parting  Words  from  the  text,  "  Weep  not  for 
the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him :  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth 
away :  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country," 
were  more  like  a  funeral  dirge  than  a  farewell  sermon,  and  fitly 
?oiced  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  he  parted  from  bis  beloved 
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people.  Two  years  were  spent  away  from  Hartford,  partly  in 
the  bracing  climate  of  Minnesota,  and  partly  at  the  delightful 
sanatorium  of  Clifton  Springs, — nominally  in  the  pursuit  of 
health,  but  really  in  keeping  at  bay  by  the  force  of  his  spirit- 
ual energy  the  physical  disease  that  was  upon  him.  That  he 
was  able  to  do  this  for  twenty  years — and  that  disease  con- 
sumption— is  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  life  of  this  marvelous 
man,  and  a  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  and  supernat- 
ural over  physical  laws. 

His  feeling  on  finding  himself  loosed  from  the  relation  he 
had  so  long  and  faithfully  held,  is  partly  seen  in  a  letter 
written  from  Minnesota,  where  the  iron  as  well  as  the  tender- 
ness of  his  strong  nature  is  manifest : 

"  So  now  we  are  fairly  afloat,  and  without  a  home.  Another  sad  thing  it  Ih,  is 
it  not  ?  And  yet  the  necessity  takes  off  much  of  the  sadness.  We  can  do  any- 
thing or  bear  anything  with  a  good  will,  if  only  it  is  necessary.  This  strong 
master,  pushing  behind  us,  makes  us  brave  and  strong.  The  coward  and  faint 
hearts,  I  sometimes  imagine,  are  all  made  by  the  fault  of  a  necessity.  Afker  all, 
necessity,  I  have  found,  is  a  good  mother,  even  the  best.  She  has  nursed  me  up 
to  this  time,  and  compelled  me  to  g^w.  God  forbid  that  I  sliould  now  deny  her 
motherhood  1  Let  me  have  it  to  the  end,  and  let  it  be  the  nurse  of  my  children. 
For  they  will  be, 'or  become,  only  as  she  helps  them,  I  am  quite  sure.  Do  not 
call  this  a  hard  kind  of  comfort ;  hard  comforts  are  the  best  for  us  all ;  soft  ones 


ruin  us." 


His  chief  literary  work  during  this  period  was  preparing  for 
a  republication  of  a  greatly  improved  and  amplified  edition  of 
"Christian  Nurture."  At  the  same  time  his  ever-active  mind 
was  working  a  new  vein  of  discovery  in  Christian  truth,  which 
issued,  some  years  after,  in  his  book  on  "Vicarious  Sacrifice." 
The  first  inception  of  this  appears  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  from 
Clifton  Springs  in  January,  1861. 

"  Things  now  are  getting  into  some  shape  in  this  great  field  where  you  know  I 
have  been  toiling  after  shape  for  these  two  years  1  mean  to  realize  my  original, 
heaven-given  thought  of  a  book  on  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice  for  Christian  Experi- 
ence, and  propose  to  make  it  possible  by  a  volume  to  precede,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrifice.  .  .  .  Call  the  one,  say,  'Vicarious  Sacrifice  in  Christ;'  and  the 
other  '  Vicarious  Sacrifice  in  Believers,'  or  by  any  such-like  title. 

^'  I  have  had  some  very  fresh  and  delightful  musings  of  the  morning  on  this 
last.  Following  out  the  theme  yesterday  morning  for  two  hours  before  rising,  I 
seemed  to  be  set  on  by  another  great  stage  in  my  heart's  life.  I  never  saw  so 
distinctly  as  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  disciple,  or  what  the  key-note  is  of  all  most 
Christly  experience.  I  think,  too,  that  I  have  made  my  last  discovery  in  this 
mine.    First  I  was  led  along  into  initial  experience  of  God,  S'^cially  and  by  force 
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of  the  blind  religional  instinct  in  my  nature ;  second  I  was  advanced  into  the 
dear  moral  light  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  related  to  the  principle  of  rectitude ; 
next,  or  third,  I  was  set  on  by  the  inward  personal  discovery  of  Christ,  and  of 
God  as  represented  in  him ;  now,  fourth,  I  lay  hold  of  and  appropriate  the  gen- 
eral culminating  fact  of  God's  vicarious  character  in  goodness,  and  of  mine  to  be  * 
aooomplished  in  Christ  as  a  follower.  My  next  stage  of  discovery  will  be  when 
I  drop  the  body,  and  go  home,  to  be  with  Christ  in  the  conscious,  openly  revealed 
friendship  of  a  soul  whose  affinities  are  with  him.  God  help  me  in  this  expecta- 
tion, that  it  may  be  Ailfllled.  At  any  rate  I  see  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian, 
as  never  before,  and  that  in  such  a  light  as,  I  am  sure,  is  bidden  from  too  many 
of  his  followers.  Is  it  wrong  to  feel  a  desire  of  a  renewed  lease  of  life,  that  I 
may  get  ripe  under  God's  teachings  in  this  way,  and  be  able  to  add  some  Ught  to 
the  very  partial  light  of  our  times  ?  .  .  .  " 

This  book,  **  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  like  all  his  other  the- 
ological treatises,  grew  out  of  his  own  spiritual  experience  and 
deepening  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ.  It  was  not  a  mere 
ihtory  of  the  atonement  constructed  by  the  reason  working  on 
the  facts  and  words  of  revelation — although  reason,  especially 
the  moral  reason,  was  allowed  a  negative  voice  in  declaring  what 
could  not  be  true — (as  the  literal  punishment  of  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty) — because  contrary  to  the  intuitive  and  necessary 
principles  of  right  But  his  profound  sympathy  with  God  and 
divine  things  enabled  him  to  enter,  as  it  were,  into  the  divine 
mind  in  the  great  problem  of  human  redemption  ;  and  to  inter- 
pret it  from  the  divine  standpoint  instead  of  the  human,  or 
from  the  mere  letter, — according  to  the  method  and  law  of  in- 
terpretation laid  down  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  ii.  12. 
"Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are 
freely  given  to  us  of  God."     See  also  verses  18-15. 

We  have  already  seen  the  germinal  thought  of  the  book  in 
the  feeling  which  he  expressed  of  bearing  his  people  as  a  bur- 
den on  his  spirit,  and  holding  himself  responsible  for  them. 
This  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  work  of  Christ  from  an  in- 
ward and  Christly  experience  rather  than  by  an  outward  and 
logical  construction  of  the  letter,  is  the  essence  of  his  heresies 
concerning  the  Atonement 

His  mental  position  relative  to  that  of  other  theological 
thinkers,  is  well  stated  by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  of  Andover : 

"  He  faonesUy  believed  that  io  his  divergence  from  the  popular  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  he  retained  all  that  was  essential  to  a  saving  faith.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  believed  that  he  retained  more  of  truth  than  his  critics  did ;  his  divergence 
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was  DO  divergence,  but  only  a  deepening  of  the  old  dogma ;  it  was  a  delving  into 
a  vein  of  underlying  truth.  More  even  than  this ;  he  thought  that  he  was  nearer 
to  the  fountain-head  of  the  very  doctrine  which  his  critics  were  trying  to  conserve 
than  they  were  themselves.  In  their  imagined  conflict  with  himself,  he  thought 
that  to  a  large  extent  they  battled  with  men  of  straw  of  their  own  creating,  lie 
could  afford,  therefore,  to  speak  very  genially  of  his  opponents.  They  were,  in 
his  view,  unconscious  workers  with  him,  so  far  as  tbey  knew.  The  difference 
between  him  and  them  was  only  that  he  knew  much  n^ore.  His  drill  had  pierced 
a  deeper  vein  of  purer  gold.  He  had  '  entered  into  the  Springs  of  the  Sea^'  and 
discovered  *  the  way  where  light  dwelleth.'  They  preached  Christ,  but  he  more 
profouudly.  *  What  then  ?  Notwithstanding,  every  way,  Christ  is  preached,  and 
I  rejoice.'    Such  was  his  apostolic  mood." 

For  that  final  revision  of  bis  opinions  which  was  the  special 
work  of  his  closing  years,  and  which  was  embodied  in  his  last 
book,  "Forgiveness  and  Law,"  we  have  also  to  go  to  his  own 
experience.  This,  which  was  not  so  much  a  revision,  as  a 
deeper  and  further  vision  into  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
was  the  outcome  of  his  fellowship  with  Christ's  sufferings. 
He  had  sounded  all  the  depths,  and  gone  through  all  the  con- 
flicts and  fiery  trials  of  moral  martyrdom,  and  so  was  able  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  cross,  and  what  is  implied  in 
forgiveness. 

In  a  letter  to  one  who  out  of  sore  troubles  had  appealed  to 
him  for  the  secret  of  his  strength  and  peace,  he  writes, — and 
the  extract  opens  a  wondrous  depth  into  his  experience : — 

"  Forgiveness  is  man's  deepest  need  and  highest  achievement.  All  the  '  strong 
and  beautiful  things  on  forgiveness,'  which  you  so  much  admire  in  my  books,  were 
distilled  in  the  alembic  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  not  had  your  trials,  bat 
my  self-mastery  was  none  the  less  heavy.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  ihe  purest 
motives,  most  fervent  prayers,  and  most  incessant  labors  misapprehended  and 
misrepresented.  I  know  what  the  moral  whipping  post  means.  But  I  have 
found  Phil.  iv.  1 3  gloriously  true.  What  I  have  done,  or  Christ  in  me,  you  can  do 
likewise.  .  .  . 

"  Kinghood  over  the  vast  territory  of  self  must  t>e  in  order  to  a  genuine  for- 
giveness. To  tear  yourself  from  yourself,  to  double  yourself  up  and  thrust  your- 
self under  your  heels,  and  make  a  general  smash  of  yourself,  and  be  all  the  more 
true  to  yourself  for  this  mauling  and  self-annihilation, — this  is  the  work  before 
you,  and  a  mighty  work  it  is.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  be  close  enough  to 
Immanuel  to  feel  the  beating  of  his  heart.  By  the  time  you  are  through  your 
struggle  you  will  be  a  god,  fit  to  occupy  a  seat  with  Christ  in  his  throne.  Kings 
alone  can  truly  forgive,  as  kings  alone  can  reign.  You  know  the  import  of  the 
Cross.  Set  your  heart  like  u  flint  ugainst  every  suggestion  that  cheapens  the 
blood  of  the  dear,  great  I/amb.  and  you  will  as  surely  get  the  meaning  of  Christ 
crucified,  as  that  be  left  his  life  in  the  world" 
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We  have  anticipated  somewhat  in  speaking  of  these  volomes, 
which  were  not  published  till  some  years  later. 

BeturniDg  home  at  length  from  his  experiments  in  health- 
seeking,  he  settled  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — which 
was  prolonged  for  fifteen  years — in  "  old  Hartford ;"  not  how- 
ever to  rest,  but  to  continue  to  work,  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
bis  ability.  These  **  years  of  broken  industry  "  and  of  his 
•*  ministry  at  large,"  as  he  fitly  termed  it,  are  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  able  and  interesting  chapter  by  his  friend,  Eev.  E.  P. 
Parker,  of  Hartford.  We  wish  we  could  transfer  to  our  pages 
some  of  the  eloquent  passages  of  this  chapter  which  describe 
the  appearance  and  personal  atmosphere  of  Dr.  B.,  as  they  im- 
pressed his  friends  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  "the 
attenuated  frame  and  wasted  face  were  pathetically  associated 
with  all  the  hard-fought  battles,  splendid  services,  precious  tri- 
umphs and  merited  honors  of  former  years,  and  they  have  in- 
vested him  with  something  of  that  veneration  with  which  lov- 
ing disciples  regarded  *  Paul  the  aged  '  as  he  stood  before  them 
'bearing  in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  .  .  .  They 
have  seen  the  *  son  of  thunder '  lying  in  Jesus*  bosom,  as  the 
beloved  disciple  who  best  divined  the  Master's  secret  and  spirit. 
They  have  seen  him,  if  not  in  younger  moods  of  strong  proph- 
etic frenzy,  yet  in  the  higher  states  of  a  calm  and  apostolic  in- 
spiration, when  there  seemed  almost  a  halo  about  his  snowy 
head,  and  his  undimmed  eye  lighted  with  strange  fire,  his  thin 
face  became  as  if  transparent  to  a  light  that  burned  on  inward 
altars,  and  he  spake  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance." 

We  would  like  to  give  some  of  his  reported  conversations, 
his  flashes  of  wit  and  wisdom,  his  childlike  and  holy  commun- 
ings with  God,  as  they  transpired  in  familiar  intercourse  at  his 
home,  or  in  vacation  rambles  among  the  Adirondacks;  his 
meetings  also  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministerial  associations, 
of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul,  and  the  pathetic  scene 
attending  the  reading  of  his  **  last  sermon."  But  we  must  for- 
bear. 

These  years  cover  the  period  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  the 
exciting  interests  of  the  country  roused  his  enthusiasm  and 
anxietv  to  the  utmost, — insomuch  that  he  carried  the  cam- 
paigns  to  bed  with  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  Park, 
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"  Hif  interest  in  the  great  struggle  was  not  confined  to  the  principleB  and  issues 
of  it.  He  not  only  watched  with  anxiety  the  smallest  details  of  eyery  campaign 
and  expedition,  but  forecasted  operations  in  tiie  field,  and  busied  himself  with  all 
manner  of  planning  and  providing  here  and  there,  as  if  burdened  with  a  personal 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  direction  of  armies.  His  Migi- 
neering  talent  and  his  conscious  faculty  of  generalship  were  kept  in  continual  ex- 
ercise under  the  inspiration  of  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  never  rested  or 
doubted." 

In  an  anpublished  letter  now  before  us,  written  just  as  the 
war  was  closing,  he  says :  *'  How  grandly  God  is  driving  his 
angelic  team,  them  that  are  called  chariots!  Let  me  live  in 
this  day  and  no  other.  I  think  we  are  seeing  into  the  end  of 
the  most  wonderful  chapter  of  the  history  of  man." 

In  the  summer  of  1864  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  com- 
memorative celebration  held  in  honor  of  the  Alumni  of  Yale 
College,  who  had  served  their  country  in  the  late  war, — en- 
titled "  Our  obligations  to  the  Dead,"  in  which  he  shows  what 
great  results  he  expected  to  flow  from  this  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
our  heroes  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  two  volumes: — "Work  and 
Play,"  and  the  book  of  sermons  entitled,  "  Christ  and  His  Sal- 
vation ;"»and  in  1866  was  published  the  volume  he  had  been 
so  long  preparing  —  "  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  grounded  in 
Principles  of  Universal  Obligation,"  where,  as  in  most  of  his 
other  works,  and  even  in  his  sermons,  he  expresses  in  the  title 
the  ground  idea  of  the  production.  This  was  followed  at  in- 
tervals by  several  addresses  and  articles,  most  of  which  were 
published  in  a  magazine  called  the  Hours  at  Home—yiz: 
"Training  for  the  pulpit  manward,"  delivered  at  Andover 
Seminary,  18H6,  and  before  the  Theological  School  of  Chicago 
in  1868 ;  "  Science  and  Religion,"  and  "  Building  eras  in 
Religion,"  written  as  a  sermon  for  the  dedication  of  the  Park 
Church.  In  1869  many  articles  of  his  were  printed  in  the 
same  magazine — one  on  "  Progress,"  and  the  series  of  essays  on 
the  " Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things"  was  begun,  which  were  af- 
terwards published  in  a  volume  with  that  title ;  and  another 
still — "  Our  Gospel  a  Gift  to  the  Imagination  " — one  of  the 
ablest  and  noblest  of  all  his  essays.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  his  small  volume  on  "  Women's  Suffrage,  or  the  Reform 
against  Nature," — a  wise  and  timely  protest  against  that  pop- 
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ular  bat  misguided  and  pernicioua  movement.  During  the 
same  year  he  preached  an  extremely  interesting  sermon  before 
the  Gonnecticat  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Association,  the  sug- 
gestive title  of  which  was,  "God's  Thoughts  fit  Bread  for 
Children/' — in  which  he  warmly  advocated  the  Moravian  way 
of  training  children  by  the  singing  of  hymns  that  center  in 
Christ 

In  June,  1870,  he  preached  the  installation  sermon  of  Bev. 
W.  Gladden,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  shortly  afterward 
delivered  two  addresses,  one  at  the  Commencement  of  Williams 
College,  and  another  on  "  New  Education  "  before  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  at  New  Haven.  Besides  these  occasional 
efforts,  he  preached  repeatedly  at  some  of  the  churches  in  Hart- 
ford, at  Dr.  Storrs'  church  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  the  College 
Chapel,  in  New  Haven.  The  same  year  he  prepared  for  pc^bli- 
cation  a  new  volume  of  sermons,  which  was  issued  the  next 
year  under  the  title,  "  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects." 

This  enumeration  may  show  the  wonderful  activity,  variety 
and  vigor  of  his  "  ministry  at  large,"  and  how  constantly  amidst 
failing  strength  he  was  contributing  to  the  stock  of  the  world's 
best  thought  and  literature.  • 

His  last  published  book  was  the  one  supplementary  to  his 
"Vicarious  Sacrifice," — and  now  included  in  that  work  as  its 
second  volume — ^the  full  title  of  which  was  "Forgiveness  and 
Law,  grounded  in  principles  interpreted  by  Human  Analogies." 
This  book,  occasioned  as  he  tells  us,  "  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
light,"  which  modifies  without  contradicting  some  of  his  former 
views,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  writ* 
'ngs — going  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  gospel  mystery,  and 
drawing  deeper  on  his  own  heart  and  imagination  than  perhaps 
any  other.  This  was  the  vox  cygnea,  the  last  song  of  the  dying 
swan,— who  had  been  twenty  years  in  dying, — and  its  notes 
have  not  less  of  strength  and  more  of  sweetness,  as  if  the  vis- 
ions and  harmonies  of  the  heavenly  world  were  already  open- 
ing on  his  soul  and  inspiring  his  words. 

Another  book  was  indeed  projected  and  a  beginning  made 
under  the  title  "Inspiration  ;  its  modes  and  uses  whether  as  re- 
lated to  character,  revelation  or  action."  This  work,  which  had 
long  been  in  his  thoughts,  was  carried  on  through  several  chap- 
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ters  thoagh  without  the  expectation  of  completing  it;  and  was 
finally  abandoned  as  his  disease  and  weakness  gained  upon  him. 
These  two  unfinished  fragments — his  Autobiography  and  his 
work  on  Inspiration,  standing  thus  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  biography — are  suggestive  of  that  higher  and  ampler 
life  of  thought  and  progress  into  which  he  has  now  entered, 
where  the  fragmentary^  but  glorious  work  he  here  accomplished 
will  find  its  completion. 

A  chapter  of  *'  Household  Recollections ''  by  his  biographer 
— one  of  the  choicest  in  the  volume — portrays  the  domestic 
side  of  this  wonderful  and  many-sided  man  ; — how  he  un- 
folded himself  in  all  the  manifold  ways  and  endearments 
of  home  life — his  playfulness,  his  habits  of  study  and  exercise 
and  recreation  ;  his  early  barefoot  work  in  the  garden  with 
the  hoe  or  axe  or  scythe ;  his  excursions  into  the  country ; 
his  lively  and  ever  instructive  table-talks  ;  his  family  prayers 
and  his  love  of  music  and  hatred  of  dolls ;  his  lapses  of 
memory  and  the  devices  for  helping  it ;  and  above  all  and 
through  all,  the  abounding  affection,  cheerfulness,  hopefulness, 
and  never  clouded,  all-quickening  sunshine  of  his  great  and 
overflowing  nature. 

A  last  chapter  is  added  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Frances 
Louisa  Bushnell,  which  tenderly  and  beautifully  rehearses  the 
scenes  and  experiences  of  his  last  years,  from  1870  to  1876, — 
and  so  closes  the  story  of  his  life  on  earth.  As  she  truly  says, 
"The  closing  years  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  life  seemed  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  almost  as  much  the  opening  years  of  the 
life  to  come."  Never  was  the  reality  of  an  eternal  life  which 
death  cannot  touch  so  manifest  as  in  him  ;  never  a  euUianasia 
so  beautiful  as  his.  As  the  autumn  leaf  is  changed  and  glori- 
fied before  it  falls,  without  losing  aught  of  its  texture,  so  all 
that  was  human  in  him  seemed  transfigured  and  glorified, 
while  the  man  remained  the  same.  A  few  only  of  his  latest 
utterances,  showing  how  much  of  the  divine,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  human,  was  in  him  before  the  transformation  was 
complete — can  here  be  given.' 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  he  writes  from  the  beautiful  home 
region  of  Lake  Waramaug : 
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"...  I  haTe  had  some  delightful  times  and  passages  since  I  came  here,  such 
as  I  neTer  had  before.  I  never  so  saw  God,  never  had  him  come  so  broadly, 
deartj  out.  He  has  not  spoken  to  me,  but  he  has  done  what  is  more.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing ever  seemed  so  wholly  inviting  and  so  profoundly  supreme  to  the  mind.  Had 
tbeie  been  a  strain  for  it,  then  it  could  not  be.  0  my  Gri)d  I  what  a  fact  to  possess 
and  know  that  he  is  I  ...  It  has  been  as  if  all  the  revelations,  through  good  men, 
nature,  Christ,  had  been  now  ihrough,  and  their  cargo  unloaded,  the  capital  mean- 
ing produced,  and  the  God  set  forth  in  his  own  proper  day, — the  good,  the  true, 
the  pMfect,  the  all-holy  and  benignant.  The  question  has  not  been  whether  I 
ooold  somehow  get  nearer, — ^nearer  my  God,  to  thee ;  but  as  if  he  had  come  out 
himself  just  near  enough,  and  left  me  nothing  but  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion ;  no  excitement,  no  stress,  but  an  amazing  beatific  tranquillity.  I  never 
thought  I  could  possess  Gk>d  so  completely.  What  is  to  come  of  it?  Something 
good  and  glorious,  I  hope." 

In  Other  letters  he  has  these  utterances : 

"What  a  wonder  is  God  I  what  a  glory  for  us  to  possess  him  I  I  think  you 
know  what  the  possession  of  him  is,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  strange  if  you  could 
know  him  a  great  deal  more  and  more  easily.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  grand  impedi- 
ment to  his  revelation, — that  we  make  so  hard  a  strain  of  it  What  we  want  is 
limply  to  Mtf.    An  unfilmed  eye  is  the  way." 

"  Oh,  I  long  to  be  risen  from  the  dead,  and  fully  alive  as  I  was  made  to  live  I 
Nothing  now  looks  captivating  but  to  be  altogether  entered  into  God  and  quieted 
in  the  inspirations  of  true  faith."  "  Oh,  what  a  comfort  there  is  in  the  fact  that 
God  is  a  supreme  integer,  helpiug  us  up  always  into  range  with  himself!  He  can 
put  one  down  upon  rest  and  give  him  a  touch  of  the  everlasting  tot^^ity,  washing 
and  making  white,  promising  to  be  a  complete  grace  for  us.  I  could  have  no  hope 
at  all  but  for  this." 

"God  spared  his  life,"  as  one  has  said,  *'  till  all  men  were  at 
peace  with  him."  But  peace  from  theological  strife  could  not 
represent  that  inward,  divine  peace  that  filled  him  more  and 
more  as  his  sands  of  life  rah  slowly  out  "  The  granite  rough- 
ness, the  rugged  pioneer  force  of  his  early  days  had  disap- 
peared, or  showed  through  only  here  and  there,  as  the  massive 
material  of  character ;  and  the  tenderness,  the  sweetness,  the 
bearing  and  forbearing  strength  of  his  nature  came  to  their 
perfection." 

One  day  his  wife  read  to  him  the  14th  and  16th  chapters  of 
John :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  etc.,  and  when  the 
reading  was  ended  he  said,  as  if  in  the  very  presence  of  that 
wondrous  scene:  — "What  a  soft  and  sweet  infolding  of  all 
highest  things — what  a  soft  and  sweet  infolding  of  all  highest 
things  r 
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"One  night,  waking  suddenly  from  sleep,  he  exclaimed,  *0h,  God  is  a  wonder- 
ful Being!'  And  when  his  daughter,  sitting  by  his  side,  replied,  'Yes;  is  he 
with  70U  ? '  he  answered  slowly.  *  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense  he  is  with  me,  and  ' 
— then  came  a  pause — *  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  with  me  in  a  sense  I  do  not  im- 
agine.' Soon  after  this  he  said,  still  more  slowly,  and  with  pauses  intermingled, 
for  he  was  very  weak, — '  Well,  now,  we  are  all  going  home  together ;  and  I  say, 
the  Lord  be  with  you — and  in  g^ce — and  peace — and  love^and  that  is  the  way 
I  have  come  along  home.'  It  was  his  dying  benediction,  spoken  out  of  the  almost 
sleep  and  exhaustion  of  his  mind." 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  1876,  while  the  stars,  were  still 
shining  in  the  clear  and  silent  heaven,  Horace  Bushnell  passed  away  to  that  world, 
on  whose  borders  he  had  dwelt  so  long." 

We  have  lingered  thus  long — longer  a  great  deal  than  we 
intended — over  this  delightfu-l  biography,  that  the  image  of 
this  great  and  good  man  might  impress  itself  as  fully  and  truly 
as  possible  on  the  mind  of  our  readers  as  a  living  image,  and 
not  a  mere  secondary  reflection.  It  only  remains  to  give  a 
very  brief  estimate  of  his  character  and  genius,  reserving  to  a 
future  number  a  more  critical  review  of  his  work  as  a  theolog- 
ical reformer. 

If  any  one  trait  or  quality  was  supreme  in  him,  it  was  his 
intense  love  and  devotion  to  truth.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  mas- 
ter principle  of  his  character.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  if  of 
any  one  since  the  great  Teacher:  To  this  end  was  he  born,  that 
he  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  He  had  a  geniiis  for  truth, 
its  discovery  and  its  presentation,  as  preeminent  as  that  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  for  poetry,  or  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  for  painting.  And  the  copaparison  is  the  more  true 
because  like  these  great  masters  he  saw  and  depicted  truth 
through  the  imagination  and  not  through  his  understanding 
merely.  Only  the  truth  he  discerned  was  divine  or  spiritual 
truth,  the  truth  of  God,  in  distinction  from  that  of  nature  or 
man.  The  moral  elements  of  such  a  genius  or  power — for  they 
are  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual — here  chiefly  con- 
cern us,  and  are  most  worthy  to  be  noted  as  they  are  found 
preeminently  in  Horace  Bushnell. 

The  first  element  or  characteristic  of  his  genius  was  the 
purity  and  singleness  of  his  devotion  to  truth — loving  it  su- 
premely for  itself,  and  rejoicing  in  it  as  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  This  is  shown  in  a  reply  he  once  made  to  a  friend 
who  remarked  that  he  must  find  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
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the  growing  appreciation  of  his  work.  He  turned,  and  in  his 
abrupt  manner  replied  with  the  utmost  earnestness :  "  The 
onlj  thing  I  have  any  satisfaction  in  as  regards  myself,  is  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  loved  the  truth,  and  above  all  things 
desired  to  know  it"  This  reveals  the  secret  of  his  character 
and  his  power.  Truth  was  not  only  his  one  aim  and  object, 
but  it  was  identified  with  his  being,  was  embodied  and  person- 
ified in  this  clear  intellect  and  childlike  character,  as  it  has 
been  in  few  men  since  the  one  divine  man.  His  mind  and 
heart  were  through  and  through  of  crystal  clearness  and  sin- 
gleness, without  a  flaw  of  duplicity.  The  one  thing  felt  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  was  the  utter  truthfulness  and 
siucerity  of  the  man.  It  was  expressed  in  his  bold,  brusque, 
often  impatient  manner,  which  might  pass  for  rudeness  or  self* 
assertion,  till  you  looked  into  his  clear,  gray  eye,  and  saw  the 
love  beaming  there,  and  marked  the  mildly  earnest .  tones  of 
his  voice  in  which  not  bitterness  but  only  sincerity  and  strong 
conviction  were  apparent 

This  intense  love  of  truth  and  impatience  of  all  shams  and 
disguises  and  mere  conventionalities,  gave  character  to  his  gait 
and  manner  and  even  his  dress,  which  without  being  odd  was 
singularly  appropriate  and  expressive  of  the  man.  It  gave 
character  also  to  his  style  of  discourse  and  his  words,  whether 
written  or  spoken.  These  were  as  original  as  his  thought,  not 
borrowed  from  the  dictionary  or  from  common  parlance,  but 
the  very  outgrowth  and  expression  of  his  individuality.  He 
was  impatient  of  the  verbiage  in  which  many  writers  drown  or 
dilute  their  thoughts.  He  used  only  the  most  necessary  and 
fitting  words,  and  his  written  style  is  a  marvel  and  a  model  of 
oondensed  and  vitalized  language. 

Combined  with  this  perfect  honesty  of  vision  and  conviction, 
and  with  this  transparency  of  motive  and  expression,  was  a 
total  self-surrender  to  the  truth,  as  worthy  of  absolute  trust 
and  obedience.  As  his  perception  of  truth  was  clear,  a  simple 
reception  of  the  light  given  him  to  see,  his  convictions  and 
opinionfl  were  not  a  matter  of  will  but  an  organic  growth,  in 
which  he  bad  almost  as  little  choice  as  in  the  growth  of  his 
body,  so  that  he  could  not  see  or  think  otherwise  than  he  did. 
This  may  explain  that  avowal  which  once  gave  so  much  offence, 
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that  as  regards  the  views  presented  in  his  book  he  had  only 
about  the  same  agency  in  forming  them  as  in  preparing  the 
blood  he  circulates  or  the  anatomical  frame  he  occupies.  "  For 
though  a  man's  opinions  are  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  his 
looks,  yet  if  he  is  equally  simple  in  them  as  in  his  growth, 
and  equally  subject  to  his  law,  he  is  responsible  only  in  the 
same  degree." 

Ckmacieniiousness^  or  moral  integrity  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
was  another  characteristic.  He  had,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
*'a  firmly  accentuated  moral  nature,'*  which  held  him  back 
from  all  looseness  either  of  opinion  or  of  conduct  The 
same  moral  precision  which  made  him  punctilious  in  the 
smallest  things  where  honor  or  fidelity  was  concerned,  which 
never  suffered  him  to  owe  a  dollar  without  knowing  when  and 
how  to  pay  it,  and  caused  him  to  meet  the  obligation  when 
due  with  the  promptness  of  the  rising  sun,  made  him  equally 
careful  of  the  truth  he  was  set  to  teach  and  defend.  While 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  he  was  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  thinkers.  The  loose  liberalism  of 
much  of  the  modern  thought  found  little  sympathy  in  him. 
What  he  thought  of  it  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bartol : 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  liberty,  it  is  true,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  the  astronomic  worlds  put  up  in  it,  even  if  it  were  given 
them  to  go  by  their  inspirations.  Liberties  are  good,  inspira- 
tions are  good,  but  I  like  to  have  some  standard  forces  to 
which  I  can  advert  when  I  get  tired."  Hence  his  adhesion  to 
many  of  the  severer  forms  of  Christian  doctrine  which  some 
are  disposed  at  this  day  to  discard.  Thus  he  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  as  not  only  distinctly  taught  by 
Christ,  but  necessary  to  character,  as  supplying  a  tonic  force 
to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  gospel,  without  which  it  would 
be  mere  clemency.  It  was  this  conscientious  love  and  loyalty 
to  truth  which  led  him  to  say,  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
make  a  new  gospel,  but  only  to  interpret  the  old. 

Another  central  principle  of  his  character  and  genius  was 
faiik.  His  own  statement  of  the  nature  of  this  power  has  been 
already  cited.  "  It  gives  you  Gk)d,  fills  you  with  God  in  immedi- 
ate experimental  knowledge,  puts  you  in  possession  of  all  there 
is  in  him,  and  allows  you  to  be  invested  with  his  character  itsell" 
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As  a  power  of  spiritual  discernment,  it  gives  also  truths  not  at 
second  hand  through  words  and  propositions  addressed  to  the 
anderstanding,  but  by  immediate  revelation  to  the  spirit.  This 
faith  was  the  eye  and  soul,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  genius, — in  the  truest  sense  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine."  He  had  an  implicit  faith  in  his  own  intuitions  as 
more  true  than  any  word  or  teachings  of  men,  because  they 
were  God's  tuitions,  a  divine  word  and  light  shining  within, 
which  alone  can  read  and  interpret  the  word  without  Hence 
his  fearless  rejection  of  whatever  contravened  these  primary- 
divine  revelations,  by  whatever  traditional  authority  imposed. 
His  faith  in  God  was  so  absolute  and  total,  and  his  knowledge 
of  God  so  immediate,  that  he  could  afford  to  discredit  much  of 
the  theology  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  reason  or  log- 
ical understanding  working  on  the  mere  notion  of  God  and 
the  bare  letter  of  scriptura  "  The  truest  knowledge  of  God," 
as  he  once  remarked,  ^4s  that  which  a  man  gets  upon  his 
knees." 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  assert  that  the  true  greatness  of 
Dr.  Bushnell  consisted,  or  at  least  culminated,  in  his  piety. 
The  one  lesson  which  comes  out  in  every  page  of  his  biography 
is  the  essential  afEinity  between  godliness  and  the  very  highest 
genius,  as  well  as  the  noblest  and  grandest  character.  If  genius 
be,  as  Milton  says,  '  the  inspired  gift  of  God,'  the  nearer  to 
God  one  lives,  and  the  more  of  God  is  brought  into  the  soul, 
the  more  of  inspiration  and  of  genius  he  will  possess, — although 
the  quality  and  the  measure  of  the  inspiration  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  mould  and  capacity  of  the  man.  Sanctified  genius 
is  not  genius  dulled  or  weakened,  as  some  suppose,  but  en- 
larged, deepened,  intensified,  purged  of  earthly  dross,  and 
made  glorious  and  divine ;  as  a  man  is  not  less,  but  more  a 
man,  when  the  divine  is  superinduced  upon  the  human,  and 
he  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  type  of  his  piety,  or  spirituality,  is  remarkable,  partak- 
ing the  character  of  his  mind  and  genius.  It  was  not  narrow 
and  gloomy,  like  that  of  Calvinism,  nor  shallow  and  secular 
like  that  of  the  liberal  school,  nor  yet  sentimental  like  that  of 
the  mystics,  but  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the 
spiritual  Acuities  of  man,  exercised  toward  a  Being  too  great 
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to  be  comprehended,  too  holy  to  be  trifled  with,  and  too  good 
not  to  be  loved  supremely  and  with  all  the  soul.  While  he 
was  no  ascetic,  the  predominance  in  him  of  the  spiritual  over 
the  physical  made  him  keep  under  his  body  with  a  severity  of 
self -regimen  that  was  a  constant  rebuke  to  the  self-indulgence 
of  many  preachers,  so  that  he  seemed  sometimes  not  to  have 
sympathy  enough  for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  or  even  of 
inexperience.  We  recall  here  the  inexorable  reply  he  once 
made  to  a  young  minister  who  was  to  preach  in  his  pulpit,  and 
who  I'equested  the  Doctor  to  make  the  "  long  prayer"  before 
sermon.  His  answer  was :  *•  No ;  learn  to  whet  your  own 
scythe."  He  was  emphatically  one  who  like  Paul,  "  worshiped 
God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  had  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh." 

One  marked  feature  of  his  piety  was  the  freedom  yet  eleva- 
tion of  his  converse  with  God.  He  found  society  in  this  con- 
verse, as  the  greatest  poets  have  found  society  in  Nature.  In 
his  first  letter  from  California  he  writes  to  his  wife :  "  I  have 
been  much  alone  as  regards  men  on  the  way,  but  T  have  not 
been  solitary.  The  day  and  night  have  been  full  of  Gx)d,  and 
with  him  I  have  both  waked  and  slept"  One  has  remarked 
of  his  prayers,  that  **he  prayed  as  if  speaking  to  some  one 
within  hearing,  and  as  if  that  one  were  listening."  He  himself 
says  in  his  notes  on  ''  Prayer"  that  he  fell  into  a  habit  of  taOc- 
ing  with  God,  which  became  so  natural  that  he  often  does  it 
without  thought  '^  I  talk  myself,  often,  to  sleep  at  night,  and 
open  the  morning  talking,  as  it  were.  It  is  not  supplication  or 
ejaculation  or  adoration,  but  a  friendly  way  of  contemplation 
and  personal  intercourse."  In  this  respect  he  resembles  two 
men  not  much  like  him  in  other  respects,  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  St.  Augustine,  whose  wonderful  "Confessions"  are  written 
talks  with  God  in  a  strain  of  devout  familiarity. 

Did  space  permit  we  would  like  to  speak  of  the  intellectual 
side  of  his  genius,  so  far  as  this  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual,  with  which  it  was  almost  identical.  The  order  and 
quality  of  his  mind  was  as  rare  as  his  piety  was  profound. 
This  was  preeminently  intuiiional^  not  logical  or  ratiocinative, 
— that  order  of  intellect  which  is  represented  by  Plato  among 
the  ancients,  by  St  John  among  the  Apostles,  and  by  ColC' 
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ridge  among  the  modems.  His  apprehension  of  truth  was  a 
direct  and  immediate  beholding,  not  any  second-hand  or  no- 
tional knowledge.  He  did  not  arrive  at  truth  by  any  logical 
processes  (for  logic  never  yet  discovered  truth,  and  was  held 
in  small  esteem  by  him),  or  by  means  of  words  and  definitions, 
but  by  spiritual  insight  Then,  having  the  truth  or  idea,  he 
crtated  words  to  embody  and  express  it, — ^for  no  otherwise  can 
his  bold  and  masterly  use  of  language  be  described.  Like  all 
highest  and  deepest  thinkers,  he  was  essentially  a  poet. 
Imagination  was  his  great  faculty,  combined  with  spiritual 
insight,  enabling  him  first  of  all  to  see,  and  then  to  express  in 
living  symbols  visions  of  God  and  divine  things.  Like  John 
and  Plato  there  is  something  mystical  in  the  far-reaching  depth 
and  subtlety  of  his  thought,  transcending  the  firm  grasp  of 
reason,  but  feit  by  his  keenly  alive  and  tremulously  sensitive 
spirit  Like  those  astronomers  who  have  felt  out  new  planets 
whose  presence  was  apprehended  before  they  were  detected  by 
the  telescope,  this  profound  spiritual  thinker  felt  out  and  dis- 
closed to  the  church  new  truths  in  the  firmament  of  revelation, 
not  discoverable  by  the  reason,  yet  necessary  to  a  perfect  the- 
ology. 

Many  comparisons  have  been  drawn  between  him  and  other 
originid  thinkers  and  writers,  none  of  which  hold  save  in  a  few 
particulars.  He  resembled  Emerson  in  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  his  intuitions,  but  excelled  him  in  the  sustained 
vigor  and  grandeur  of  his  thought,  besides  drawing  deeper 
from  the  great  source  of  inspiration,  and  penetrating  further 
into  the  realms  of  spiritual  truth.  He  has  been  compared  also 
with  Carlyle,  whom  he  resembles  in  the  under  force  and  moral 
earnestness  of  his  utterance,  but  without  his  jagged  roughness 
and  moroseness.  In  the  lofty  tone  and  quality  of  his  mind  he 
more  resembled  Milton,  as  well  as  in  the  resonance  and  rhythm 
of  his  style.  There  is  also  something  Shakespearean  in  the 
vigor  and  creativeness  of  his  thought  as  it  clothes  itself  in 
language,  producing  a  style  that  is  unique  in  theological  litera- 
ture. Like  Shakespeare  he  thinks  in  figures  or  symbols,  as 
nature  in  its  creations,  and  not  in  abstractions  derived  from 
them.  His  style  is  therefore  as  fresh  and  original  as  his 
tbought|  because  it  is  its  immediate  creation  and  embodiment, 
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moulded  to  its  form,  flavored  and  toned  with  its  spiritual 
quality,  and  winged  with  its  soaring  and  exulting  spirit 
Hence  the  poetic  fervor  and  beauty  of  many  of  his  sentences, 
which  are  alive  not  more  with  thought  than  poetry,  and  are  as 
impossible  to  be  imitated  as  those  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

Of  his  more  personal  qualities,  and  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  personal  intercourse  with  him,  something  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  this  review,  and  the  biography  famishes 
abundant  and  most  interesting  details.  We  might  speak  of 
the  magnetic  and  quickening  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
him  and  was  felt  by  all  who  came  within  its  circle, — a  stimulat- 
ing but  sweet  and  uplifting  influence,  as  if  a  purer  light,  a 
serener  wisdom,  and  a  larger  love  and  sympathy  were  around 
them,  which  made  one  feel  wonderfully  at  home  with  him  and 
yet  lifted  above  themselves,  and  consciously  nearer  the  heaven 
of  truth  and  peace  in  which  he  seemed  to  dwell.  Of  the  repel- 
ling power  of  self-consequence,  common  to  some  would-be 
great  men,  he  had  not  a  particle.  He  disliked  the  honorary 
titles  attached  to  his  name,  and  once  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  writer,  while  acknowledging  the  dedication  of  a  book  to 
him,  for  **  leaving  off  the  baggage."  He  seemed  as  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  greatness  as  a  little  child,  and  with  a  child's 
heart  entered  into  eager  and  loving  sympathy  with  the  world 
into  which  he  was  bom,  and  in  which  he  found  himself  a  liv- 
ing power.  He  had,  too,  a  child's  faith,  and  humility,  and 
hopefulness,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit  He  once  said  in  con- 
versation, "  The  most  wonderful  thing  I  know,  is  God's  pa- 
tience towards  me," — a  feeling  that  doubtless  suggested  his 
wonderful  sermon  on  **  the  Gentleness  of  God." 

Unlike  most  men  of  such  a  spiritual  order  of  mind,  he  had 
a  large  humanity^  and  took  a  living  practical  interest  in  men 
and  things.  Indeed  the  practical  side  of  his  character  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  intellectual  and  spiritual.  There  was  hardly 
any  form  of  manual  work  or  mechanical  skill  with  which  be 
was  not  practically  familiar.  He  might  have  been  an  archi- 
tect, an  engineer,  or  an  inventor,  if  he  had  not  been  a  theo- 
logian. His  quick  penetrating  intellect  saw  through  the  most 
complicated  machinery  as  it  did  through  the  most  abstmse 
metaphysical  and  theological  problems,  and .  reconstructed  it 
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anew  in  his  thoagbts.  What  his  creative  genius  accomplished 
for  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  beautiful  park  which  is  its 
Doblest  ornament,  has  already  been  told.  One  of  the  rewards 
of  this  labor,  which  afforded  him  the  purest  delight,  was  wit- 
Dessing  in  his  walks  upon  it  during  his  invalid  days,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  populace,  who  passed  him  without  knowing 
their  great  benefactor.  Another  reward,  and  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  honors  ever  bestowed  on  him  was  the  last,  when  on 
his  death  bed,  and  almost  past  consciousness,  the  action  of  the 
city  council  was  conveyed  to  him  by  which  the  park  was 
named  "  Bushnell  Park."  He  signified  by  a  smile  his  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  as  his 
wife  beautifully  expressed  it  in  her  letter  of  acknowledgment — 
*'  taming  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  celestial  gate  he  was  enter- 
ing, to  take  this  laurel  from  the  hand  of  his  beloved  city." 

And  so,  this  great  and  good  man,  this  glorious  mind,  has 
entered  into  his  rest, — ^a  rest,  let  us  believe,  not  from  activity, 
least  of  all  from  thought  and  contemplation,  but  into  a 
grander,  more  glorious,  triumphant  activity,  where  work  and 
play,  activity  and  repose,  service  and  reward,  are  one  and 
inseparable  forever. 

What  place  he  will  hold  hereafter  in  the  pantheon  of  litera- 
ture and  theological  thought  it  may  be  premature  to  attempt 
to  say.  But  the  conviction  that  remains  after  the  closest 
acquaintance,  and  the  most  careful  study  of  the  man  and  his 
works,  is  that  a  grander  intellect  and  a  purer  soul  has  not  ap- 
peared on  this  earth  since  Milton  left  it. 
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Studies  in  German  Literature.  By  Bayard  Taylob.  With 
an  Introduction  by  George  H.  Boker.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1879.     Pp.  viii,  418. 

Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Notes.  By  Bayabd  Taylor. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880.     Pp.  382. 

In  the  fullest  sense  neither  of  these  books  is  posthumous. 
The  earlier  volume  consists  of  lectures,  all  of  which  had  been 
read  before  the  students  of  Cornell  University  and  some  of 
which  had  been  delivered  in  various  cities  of  the  country. 
They  had  however  not  been  laid  before  the  general  public,  and 
in  this  respect  differ  from  the  essays  and  notes  now  collected 
for  tbe  first  time  from  the  various  periodicals  and  papers  to 
which  the  author  was  a  contributor.  It  was  fitting  both  that 
the  lectures  should  be  made  generally  accessible  and  that  Tay- 
lor's mature  criticism  should  be  collected  into  a  permanent 
volume.  The  perusal  of  both  books  will  strongly  confirm  the 
impression  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  general  that  Taylor 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  had  embraced  in  his  life  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  If  one  forgets  that  he  was  a  trav- 
eler, a  linguist,  a  journalist,  and  a  poet,  and  looks  simply  at  the 
work  which  he  did  as  a  student  of  literature,  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  the  thoroughness  and  scope  of  his  knowledge 
of  modem  authors.  He  had  mastered  the  German  language, 
as  few  native  Americans  master  it,  and  these  volumes  show 
that  the  fine  lines  of  German  thought  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  difficult  vocabulary  and  intricate  constructions  of  the 
language.  One  might  conjecture  from  his  frequent  references 
to  Carlyle  that  he  caught  something  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
German  which  this  author  difiused  among  English  readers 
years  ago.  But  however  he  gained  his  love  for  German,  it 
remained  in  him  a  vital  force  until  his  death.  His  most  loving 
work  was  expended  on  the  German,  and  however  securely  he 
kept  himself  familiar  with  all  new  French  and  English  litera- 
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tare,  one  sees  that  the  German  mind  was  to  him  the  most 
fascinating;  that  its  thoroughness,  its  strength,  its  Titanism 
(to  ase  a  much-abased  word)  on  the  one  hand  and  its  tender 
sentiment  on  the  other,  always  offered  him  the  freshest  fields 
aod  the  newest  pastures.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this 
fact,  that  he  did  so  much  ezalt  German  literature  and  appar- 
ently resented  so  keenly  any  statement  disparaging  it  as  com- 
pared with  other  literatures  does  not  itself  imply  a  little  defect 
in  respect  to  the  appreciation  of  form  in  literature.  This  is 
substantially  suggesting  the  charge  which  he  justly  brings 
against  Carlyle  and  Bichter  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  the 
latter.  However  this  question  may  be  answered  (and  to  ask  it 
is  certainly  not  to  answer  it,  and  any  fair  answer  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  love  which  one  always  has  for 
the  most  familiar),  that  Taylor  with  his  desultory  training 
should  have  mastered  the  German  language  and  have  entered 
into  the  secret  of  German  thought,  should  in  addition  to  all 
else  that  he  did  have  become  an  authority  on  German  litera- 
ture was  an  achievement  that  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten.  Of 
this  achievement,  its  Certainty  and  thoroughness,  these  books 
and  especially  the  earlier  give  abundant  testimony. 

Whether  one  concedes  or  not  the  supreme  claim  that  has 
been  made  for  Taylor's  translation  of  "  Faust,"  one  finds  in  the 
lectures  on  "  Goethe''  and  **  Goethe's  Faust"  evidence  enough 
of  good  analysis  and  artistic  sympathy,  of  nice  perception  both 
of  details  and  of  their  adjustment  to  one  another  in  organic 
relationa  A  great  many  persons  have  written  on  "  Goethe" 
and  especially  on  "  Faust"  that  know  little  or  nothing  of  either. 
A  great  many  have  re-stated  what  others  had  previously  said. 
Taylor  had  read  not  merely  about  Goetha  He  had  read  him 
conscientiously  and  intelligently ;  the  years  that  he  spent  in 
making  the  translation  of  **  Faust"  were  years  of  careful  study 
and  one  sees  the  honest  result  of  that  study  in  these  two 
lectures. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  first  lecture  we  see  the  touch  of 
a  master  8  hand,  which  is,  however,  perhaps  more  masterly  in 
the  analysis  of  literature  than  in  defining  the  relations  of  lan- 
guage. The  supposition  made  (p.  5)  that  **  Gothic  is  the 
legitimate  aiother  of  old  German"  is  a  position  often  taken, 
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but  hardly  defines  the  exact  relationship.  It  is  a  point  of  no 
great  significance  for  the  student  of  literature,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  held  now  that  the  relationship  is  not  one  of  such 
direct  and  immediate  descent  So  when  the  author  (p.  108) 
remarks  in  speaking  of  the  Nibelungenlied  that  he  has  "never 
been  able  to  see  the  necessity  of  the  translations  into  modern 
German,"  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  would  include  the 
necessity  of  a  dictionary  for  transilation,  one  is  inclined  to 
doubt  if  in  the  fine  shades  of  the  poem  some  things  would 
not  escape  the  ordinary  reader,  who  discarded  dictionary  and 
translation.  Many  words  in  middle  German  have  a  meaning 
so  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  modern  German ;  the  lan- 
guage has  as  a  whole  so  concrete  and  preeminently  a  Sensuous 
character  that  it  has  long  passed  among  scholars  in  Germany 
as  no  mean  acquisition  to  be  a  master  of  the  middle  German. 
The  writer  remembers  once  hearing  MiillenhofT  say  that  the 
mastery  of  nriddle  German  which  Lachmann  and  Haupt  ac- 
quired was  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  classical  studies. 
His  idea  was  that  the  fine  insight  trained  in  discerning  the 
difi^erences  between  the  middle  and  modern  German  unlocked 
for  them  many  secret  doors  in  Latin  that  even  good  classical 
scholars  would  not  notice.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  lite- 
rary perception  of  a  man  like  Taylor  would  have  an  advantage 
over  that  of  ordinary  readers,  and  that  many  times  the  connec- 
tion would  show  that  a  word  had  a  meaning  unlike  that  of  the 
same  word  in  modern  German  and  would  go  far  towards  show- 
ing what  that  meaning  might  be.  But  a  word  like  versprechen, 
which  in  the  Nibelungenlied  has  so  uniformly  the  meaning 
of  to  *  decline '  or  *  refuse '  would  not  at  first  sight  certainly  dis- 
close its  idea.  Still  less  would  genesen  in  every  case  be  plain, 
as  in  modern  German  it  means  to  'recover,'  whereas  in  middle 
German  it  often  has  a  meaning  similar  enough  to  make  the 
unlearned  reader  believe  the  signification  quite  the  same, 
whereas  it  is  very  diff'erent.  In  the  earlier  language  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  it  often  signifies  to  *  get  off^  with  one's  life,'  or 
to  *surviva'  But  for  all  this  there  is  hardly  a  better  account  of 
the  Nibelungenlied  for  readers  of  English  than  this  by  Taylor. 
Nor  has  the  author  missed  the  main  points  of  the  true 
greatness  of  Wolfram.     His  nobleness  of  nature,  his  reflection, 
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his  quick  perception,  his  grave  and  lofty  intelligence  are  well 
noted.  Bat  it  is  possible  that  the  author  in  his  desire  to  make 
oat  in  Wolfram  a  complete  contrast  to  Gottfried  overlooks  the 
delight  that  Wolfram  has  in  nature,  and  the  constant,  realistic 
use  he  makes  of  natural  objects  to  render  his  conceptions  con- 
crete, and  the  droll,  often  grotesque  humor  that  his  compari- 
SODS  exhibit  The  very  introduction  to  the  Parzival  which 
Taylor  quotes  has  one  of  these  touches. 

'^  This  flying  illustration  is  too  swift  for  inexperienced  per- 
sona. They  cannot  make  it  out  since  it  makes  a  dart  off  to 
the  side  like  a  frightened  hara"  It  is  the  mastery  of  a  thought 
by  an  inexperienced  person  that  is  here  compared  to  the  cap- 
ture of  **  a  frightened  hare "  by  a  person  walking  without  any 
implements. 

In  the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Parzival,"  Wolfram,  speaking  of 
Autikonie,  says : — 

"  l(iter  virrec  als  ein  valkeDsehe 
was  balsammiBzec  staete  an  ir." 

**  Wideapread  as  a  falcon  can  see  was  diflVised  from  her  (presence)  a  balsam-like 
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Wolfram  is  full  of  this  delight  in  nature,  this  absorption  of  all 
natural  objects,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  humor  is  apparent 
his  affinity  with  Goethe.  This  affinity  of  Wolfram  with  Goethe 
Taylor  notices  very  aptly,  but  he  does  not  emphasize  or  even 
mention  that  particular  element  of  it  connected  with  this  enjoy- 
ment and  management  of  nature  in  their  writings.  When 
Taylor  ('Studies  in  German  Literature,'  p.  883)  says  :  "In  the 
poetic  appreciation  of  nature  Goethe  has  scarcely  an  equal 
among  modern  authors,"  every  body  must  agree  with  him. 
But  equally  true  is  what  Herman  Grimm  says  of  Wolfram : 
"  He,  among  the  Germans,  is  the  greatest  representer  of  nature, 
the  one  who  with  the  least  material  produces  the  greatest  re- 
sults." That  Goethe  ever  read  or  even  heard  a  line  of  Wol- 
fram is  not  probable,  so  that  not  the  least  inspiration  ever 
came  to  him  from  that  source,  and  any  praise  of  Wolfram  in 
this  particular  does  not  detract  from  Goethe.  But  the  trait  in 
Wolfram  is  well  worth  mentioning  because  it  is  so  purely  Ger- 
manic.   Taylor  aptly  characterizes  one  phase  of  this  love  for 
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nature^'as  Germanic  in  a  reported  conversation  with  Biickert 
(*  Essays  and  Notes,'  p.  109)  :  "  I  remarked  the  special  capacity 
of  the  German  for  descriptions  of  forest-scenery,  for  the  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  deep,  dark  woods,  and  woodland  solitudes/* 
In  confirmation  and  explanation  of  Taylor's  insight  here  may 
be  quoted  the  statement  of  the  eminent  Jacob  Grimm  that  ''all 
the  German  words  for  a  temple  run  back  to  some  root  denot- 
ing a  grove." 

One  might  follow  down  through  these  various  lectures  and 
note  the  bright  glimpses  which  they  present  here  and  there  of 
the  development  of  the  German  mind.  The  literature  of  the 
reformation  and  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  briefly  treated, 
but  Lessing  again  stands  out  in  fuller  proportions  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  satisfactory  way.  Perhaps,  however,  it  leaves 
hardly  an  exact  impression  to  say,  ''  He  was  accused  of  being 
a  gambler ;  but  the  facts  of  his  life  are  the  best  answer  to  the 
charge."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  his  best  biographers  are  to 
be  believed,  that  Lessing  was  fond  of  the  excitement  of  stak- 
ing money  in  lotteries  at  least  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  bis 
maxims  as  of  the  parson-poet  Hebel,  "  not  tx)  close  any  door 
through  which  Fortune  might  enter."  That  Lessing  was  a 
gambler  in  a  low  sense  is  of  course  a  calumny,  but  the  very 
best  of  men  strike  strange  notes,  discords  sometimes,  in  the 
music  of  their  lives,  and  the  rest  of  the  life,  so  far  from  drown- 
ing these  notes,  makes  them  sound  all  the  louder  and  stranger. 

Good  as  all  the  lectures  are,  Mr.  Boker  has  singled  out  the 
two  most  valuable  for  praise  in  the  introduction.  The  one  on 
*  Goethe's  Faust '  shows  as  has  been  said  the  results  of  patient, 
thorough  study.  The  one  on  *Eichter,'  who  is  just  the  most 
diflScult  of  all  German  authors  to  rightly  estimate,  presents  the 
impartial  judgments  of  a  well-trained  mind.  It  is  not  a  pane- 
gyric like  the  chapters  of  Carlyle,  who  seems  to  write  to  praise 
extravagantly  all  that  is  obscure.  It  is  not  the  harsh  condem- 
nation which  some  of  the  modern  German  critics  seem  inclined 
to  bestow,  but  it  finds  excellencies  and  defects,  extravagancies 
and  sobrieties,  whimsicalities  and  wise  sayings  mingled  in  con- 
fusion in  Richter's  works.  There  will,  probably,  always  be  a 
last  word  to  say  about  Eichter.  There  will  always  be  a  few  to 
admire  him,  and  many  to  censure  him.     His  precocious  youth, 
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his  childish  raatoritj,  his  effusive  enthusiasm  over  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  world,  his  tender  pathos  over  immortal  friend- 
ship and  love,  the  sudden  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  the  no  less  swift  and  more  impressive  soaring  aloft 
•gain  to  the  forcible  utterance  of  some  truth,  these  things  Tay- 
lor sees  and  depicts  with  kindly  wisdom.  To  read  Bichter  is 
like  washing  for  diamonds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  water, 
some  dirt,  but  now  and  then  a  precious  stone  that  makes  one 
forget  all  the  rest  for  a  while  at  least  There  is,  moreover,  such 
a  fascination  in  the  man,  his  hardships,  his  simplicity,  his  love 
of  little  children,  of  flowers,  and  of  true  goodness,  that  he  is 
sure  with  all  his  oddities  of  never  being  quite  forgotten. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  any  the  ^  Essays  and  Notes  *  as  a  whole 
has  less  permanent  value  than  the  earlier  volume,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  show  less  plainly  the  variety  of  learning  and  critical 
ability  of  the  author.  The  article  on  '  Tennyson '  exhibits  a 
wide  reading  and  a  maturity  and  finish  that  lead  one  to  say, 
"  the  writer  had  just  come  to  the  perfection  of  his  power,  when 
death  took  him  away."  The  essay  on  *  Victor  Hugo '  was,  it  is 
said,  an  astonishingly  rapid  piece  of  work,  but  one  would 
hardly  suspect  that  from  the  smooth  translations  and  calm 
judgments  found  in  it 

There  is  a  decidedly  Grerman  tinge  to  this  book  also  and 
the  article  on  '  The  German  Bums,'  as  Taylor  half-apologeti- 
cally  calls  Hebel,  is  a  good  example  of  that  laborious,  faithful 
work  by  which  Taylor  built  up  his  sure  title  to  fame.  One 
may  agree  or  not  to  the  full  with  Taylor's  description  of 
Hebers  poemis  as  "fresh,  wild  and  lovely  as  the  Schwarzwald 
heather,''  but  the  reader  will  hardly  help  appreciating  the 
merit  of  his  translations  and  being  thankful  for  such  an  insight 
into  the  qualities  of  the  poet  as  this  article  gives. 

RUckert's  genius  too  is  here  analysed  and  his  power  over 
form  in  such  striking  superiority  to  that  of  most  G-erman  au- 
thors is  clearly  defined  as  seen  especially  in  the  translations 
from  Hariri.  But  with  justice  Taylor  defends  Riickert  from 
some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  made  on  his  poetry  on 
account  of  this  very  excellence  in  form.  Riickert  has  too 
often  been  considered  a  merely  technical  versifier,  who  could 
perform  astonishing  gyrations  in  rhythm  and  who  loved  to  dis- 
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play  these  dexterities  to  the  consternation  of  most  German  au- 
thors, as  Liotard  loved  to  amaze  Parisian  audiences  with  his 
iJying  leaps  and  swift,  unexpected,  aerial  revolutions. 

"Some  of  Riickert's  critics,"  says  Taylor,  (p.  104)  "have 
asserted  that  his  extraordinary  mastery  of  all  the  resources  of 
language  operated  to  the  detriment  of  his  poetic  faculty  ;  that 
the  feeling  to  be  expressed  became  subordinated  to  the  skill 
displayed  by  expressing  it  in  unusual  form.  They  claim  more- 
over that  he  produced  a  mass  of  sparkling  fragments  rather 
than  any  single  great  work.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
first  charge  is  unfounded,  basing  my  opinion  upon  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  poet's  simple,  true,  tender  nature,  which  I  learned 
to  appreciate  during  ray  later  visits  to  his  home.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  daughter,  who  thereafter  assumed  her 
mother's  place  in  the  household,  wrote  me  frequent  accounts 
of  her  father's  grief  and  loneliness,  enclosing  manuscript  copies 
of  the  poems  in  which  he  expressed  his  sorrow.  These  poems 
are  exceedingly  sweet  and  touching;  yet  they  are  all  marked 
by  the  same  flexile  use  of  difficult  rhythms  and  unprecedented 
rhymes." 

So  Taylor  wrote  in  1866  and  we  quote  the  passage,  because 
it  has  become  plain  since  that  these  words  were  very  true  and 
that  they  were  not  inspired  by  personal  regard.  In  fact,  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  while  Riickert's  critics  were  harping 
on  his  amazing  dexterity  as  involving  and  tending  to  develope 
a  disregard  of  warm,  tender  feeling,  there  lay  in  his  desk  in 
manuscript  a  very  large  number  of  poems,  any  dozen  of  which 
would  have  been  enough  to  confute  this  criticism.  But  he 
could  not,  during  his  life,  bring  himself  to  lay  before  the  world 
any  of  these  delicate  transcriptions  of  the  tenderest  feeling. 
In  1 872,  six  years  after  his  death,  a  volume  of  these  poems, 
which  were  written  in  connection  with  the  death  of  two  chil- 
dren and  the  violent  illness  of  two  others,  was  published  with 
the  title  of  *  Kindertodtenlieder,'  *  Child-Elegies.'  There  is  not 
in  German  poetry  a  volume  of  equal  tenderness  and  pathos,  and 
yet  these  poems  too  are  characterized  by  that  same  flexibility 
of  language  and  surprising,  beautiful  rhythm  that  marks  his 
most  objective  work.  This  volume  and  many  other  similar 
poems  not  yet  published  were  written  between  Christmas,  1833, 
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and  Easter,  1834,  and  their  number,  beauty,  and  iinish  are  per- 
haps the  very  best  proofs  of  Riickert's  wonderful  genius. 
Translations  of  two  of  them  are  here  given,  not  to  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  Taylor's  work,  but  to  give  confirmation 
to  Taylor's  words.  The  first  of  these  was  made  by  the  writer 
and  appeared  in  a  New  York  evening  paper  in  1873,  with  the 
title  of— 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DRBAM. 


1 8ud  to  mj  darling  maiden, 
*'  Steep  aofUy  and  quickly  deep ; 

From  the  sky  in  a  chariot  golden 
To-night  will  the  Christ-child  leap. 

With  many  a  shining  treasure 

Is  &e  tiny  coach  supplied ; 
And  to-morrow,  when  awaking, 

ThoD  wiH  find  them  by  thy  side." 

And  so  fen  asleep  my  maiden 
And  whispered,  when  she  awoke, 

"  The  little  wheels  of  his  wagon 
I  saw,  and  the  ponies*  yoke. 

Among  the  bright  stars  were  whirling 
The  little  wheels,  round  and  round ; 

And  a  golden  thread  came  twirling 
And  caught  me  up  from  the  ground." 


"  No  1  no !  the  beautiful  wagon 
Will  bring  its  treasures  to  thee ; 

Thou  canst  not  thither,  my  maiden  I 
Thou  stayest  just  here  with  me." 

And  then  the  dear  child  grew  silent, 
And  answered  never  a  word ; 

But  the  golden  thread  she  did  spy  lent 
Wings,  and  she  flew  as  a  bird. 

She  was  so  airy  a  maiden, 
And  her  heart  so  made  to  fly. 

Enough  was  a  fine  thread,  golden, 
To  draw  her  up  to  the  sky. 

Us  too  far  heavier  laden, 
With  sorrow  and  sin  defiled, 

Us  too  doth  a  fine  thread  golden 
Draw  after  the  dear,  lost  child. 


The  other  translation  from  this  little  volume  is  by  a  friend 
and  is  a  charming  rendering  of  an  almost  untranslatable  poem  : 


Once  in  the  spring-time  air. 
Weaving  our  garlands  fair, 
In  the  garden-closes. 
How  did  I  share  with  thee  ? 
Were  not  the  thorns  for  me, 
And  for  thee,  the  roses  ? 


Ah  1  in  the  winter  wild 
Far  hast  thou  fled,  my  child  1 
'Tis  thy  hand  disposes — 
Unto  me  my  share — and  see  I 
The  thorns  of  death  for  me, — 
And  for  thee,  the  roses. 


Now  Cometh  again  the  spring 
And  again  I  weave  and  sing 
And  make  thee  posies ; 
So  must  it  ever  be, 
Bver  the  thorns  for  me 
And  for  thee,  the  roses. 


The  two  articles  about  Weimar,  (they  are  really  three),  are 
as  delightful  as  anything  Taylor  wrote.     They  are  full  of  the 
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great  purpose  .of  an  eager,  appreciative  mind,  and  of  the  soft, 
delicious  dreaminess  that  belongs  to  the  quiet,  unimposing,  but 
honorable  little  city.  Yet  even  in  its  palmiest  days  there  must 
have  been  something  shadowy  about  its  pretensions.  All  its 
pretensions  now  are  to  the  shadows  of  the  past.  The  talk  is  of 
Goethe,  the  foremost ;  of  Schiller,  the  second  at  least  in  popu- 
lar affection  ;  of  Herder,  of  Carl  August,  of  Anna  Amalia,  and 
the  streets  at  every  corner  carry  one  back  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  While  Prussia,  whose  Frederick  the  Great  clam- 
ored and  vociferated  in  French,  has  advanced  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  North-German  empire,  the  little  land  of  the  great 
German  authors  has  become  more  and  more  a  shrine  of  sacred 
relics  for  students  and  scholars,  and  a  shadow  has  even  fallen 
on  its  claims  to  independence.  But  for  the  lover  of  German  lit- 
erature it  is  and  must  be  the  Athens,  a  name  which  suggests 
that  in  Weimar  reminiscences  of  a  Greece  as  old  as  that  of 
Pericles  mingle  without  much  contrast  with  those  of  the  ducal 
authority  of  Carl  August  Even  Taylor's  purpose  in  visiting 
Weimar  seems  now  a  part  of  Weimar's  shadowy  past. 

One  cannot  read  without  sadness  the  concluding  lines  of 
*  Weimar  in  June.'  "There  is  no  fountain  of  Trevi  there,  the 
drinking  of  whose  waters  would  insure  a  return  ;  but  I  might 
have  taken  a  parting  cup  at  the  fountain  which  is  guarded  by 
the  lovely  bronze  group  of  Death  and  Immortality.  Perhaps 
the  acceptance  of  an  earnest  task  is  a  better  guarantee  than 
either,  for  it  seems  to  give  a  presumptive  right  to  the  years 
required  to  perform  it."  Taylor  has  taken  that  "  parting  cup  " 
now  from  the  waters  **  guarded  by  Death  and  Immortality," 
and  as  his  friends  look  back  through  his  laborious  and  largely 
successful  life,  they  could  hardly  find  a  better  sentence  with 
which  to  express  his  fidelity  to  his  work  than  this  from  the 
last  brief  article  on  *  Authorship  in  America.'  "The  poet, 
novelist,  historian  or  critic,  by  the  grace  of  God,  finds  his  life 
in  his  work  and  cannot  live  without  it''  Taylor  found  "his 
life  in  his  work"  and  for  that  reason  the  best  of  his  work  will 
have  a  permanent  valua 
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Abtiolb  III.— BE6WULF  GRETTI. 

Db.  ViGFtJssoN,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Cleasby- 
Vigfdsson  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  in  his  new  and  excel- 
lent edition  of  the  Sturlurga  Saga  (Oxford,  1878),  called  the 
attention  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  to  the  existence  of  the 
Bedwulf  legend  in  the  old  Norse  literature.  The  saga  of 
Oretti,  of  which  William  Morris  has  given  us  so  masterly  a 
translation,*  narrates  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  most  famous  of 
Icelandic  outlaws.  Interwoven  with  the  true  historic  portions 
of  the  Saga  are  first,  romantic  elements,  drawn  in  part  from 
Icelandic  folk  lore,  in  part  from  the  romance  literature  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  second,  mythical  elements,  which,  drifting 
down  from  some  unknown  past,  have  finally  clustered  about 
the  great  popular  hero  of  Icelandic  literature.  For  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  this  most  thoroughly  Icelandic  of  Sagas,  we 
need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  translation  above  mentioned. 

The  mythical  portions  of  the  Saga  narrate  Gretti's  contest 
with  a  ghost,  and  tell  of  the  curse  which  the  vanquished  spirit 
called  down  upon  him.  Later  on  in  the  Saga,  the  curse  has 
passed  into  fulfillment,  and  we  see  the  outcast  G-retti  fleeing 
the  paths  of  men ;  yet,  as  in  him  lies  a  rare  power  over  ghosts 
and  goblins,  when  he  learns  of  the  doings  of  an  ogress,  dwell- 
ing in  a  cave  'neath  a  force,  forth  he  comes  from  his  hiding  to 
meet  and  to  overcome  this  spirit  of  darkness.  Dr.  Vigfdsson 
claims  that  both  portions  of  the  Be6wulf  legend  have  their 
parallels  in  the  tale  of  the  Icelandic  hero ;  but  Dr.  Hugo  Gering, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Anglta,  while  conceding  the  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  story  of  how  Be6wulf  overcame  in 
fight  the  grisly  mere-wife,  and  how  the  Icelandic  Gretti  tus- 
sled with  the  goblin  cave-dweller,  declares  that,  to  his  mind  no 
such  parallelism  exists  between  the  stories  of  Grendel  and  of 
Glam.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  place  side  by 
side  the  assumed  parallel  passages  of  Saga  and  Epos,  and 
thus  allow  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

^  Stofy  of  Grattir,  the  Strong.    London,  1869.    E.  MagntSsson  and  W.  Korria. 
VOL.  IV.  4 
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The  text  used  in  our  translation  is  that  published  by  the 
Society  for  Norse  Literature.     (Copenhagen,  1853.)* 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  conception  of  the 
nature  of  this  ghostly  being  with  whom  our  hero  has  his  first 
encounter,  we  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  that  which  befell  in 
the  chapters  preceding  our  extract. 

GRETTI'S  SAGA.    STORY  OF  GLIm. 

A  farmer  ydeped  Th6rhall  dwelt  at  Th6rhall-stead.  His  &rm  was  haunted,  and 
therefore  he  found  it  hard  enow  to  get  herdsmen.  At  the  Althing  one  summer, 
Skapti,  the  lawman,  spake  to  him  of  a  Swede,  hight  GUm.  The  farmer,  while  search- 
ing after  his  horses,  meets  a  strange  looking  carle,  amazing  huge,  with  big  staring 
blue  eyes,  and  wolf-graj  hair.  Glim  it  is,  and  he  will  come,  if  it  be  of  his  own 
free  will,  since,  quoth  he,  "  I'm  a  hard  fellow  to  deal  with,  if  all  go  not  after  mj 
mind.^*  At  the  set  time  Glim  came,  but  soon  he  showed  such  a  churlish  temper, 
that  no  one  could  bide  him.  Not  once  did  he  seek  Th6rhall's  church,  he  never 
said  his  prayers,  insooth  he  had  no  belief  in  God.  The  day  before  Yule  Glim 
rose  betimes,  and  bade  them  set  meat  before  him  but  the  good  wife,  chiding  him, 
said,  "The  Christian  should  hold  from  flesh  to-day."  Thereat  spake  Glim, 
''  Many  superstitions  ye  have,  but  I  know  not  that  men  fare  better  than  in  fore- 
gone days,  and  I'll  have  my  meat  and  none  of  your  tricks."  The  meat  was 
brought,  but  the  good  wife  forewarned  him  that  dearly  enow  he  would  pay  for  it. 
That  same  night,  storm  with  pitchy  darkness  fell,  and  the  thrall  did  not  come 
home :  next  morning  they  found  him  dead,  high  up  the  mountain,  blue  as  hell, 
and  thick  as  an  ox.  For  that  signs  of  a  mighty  tussle  were  seen  nigh  at  hand, 
and  the  ghost  was  never  heard  of  more,  men  deemed  that  each  had  slain  the 
other.  Yet  such  a  spell  clung  to  the  thrall's  body,  that  they  never  could  fetch  it 
to  the  church,  and  so  graved  it  where  it  lay.  Anon  the  farm  was  again  haunted 
and  men  knew  that  Glim  lay  not  still  in  his  grave.  Thereof  Gretti  learned  and 
betook  him  thitherward. 

Chapter  XXV. 

Gretti  rode  to  Th6rhall-stead,  and  the  franklin  gave  him  good  welcome.  He 
asked  whither  Gretti  had  in  mind  to  fare,  but  he  said  that  he  would  be  there 
over  night,  if  it  liked  the  franklin  to  have  it  so.  Th6rhall  said  he  should  know 
how  to  thank  him  for  it,  were  he  there ;  "  but  few  think  it  a  gain  to  lodge  here  for 
long ;  thou  wilt  have  heard  talk  about  what  there  is  to  bewail  here,  but  I  am  fain 
thou  shouldest  nm  no  risk  for  my  sake ;  for  albeit  thou  comest  off  hale  thy- 
self, still  I  know  for  sure  thou  wilt  miss  thy  horse,  for  none  who  comes  here 
keeps  his  beast  whole."  Gretti  said  that  horses  enow  there  were,  whatever  became 
of  this.  Th6rhall  was  glad  that  Gretti  was  fain  to  be  there,  and  welcomed  him 
with  both  hands.  Gretti's  horne  was  bolted  into  a  house  stoutly.  They  fared 
to   sleep,  and  so  the  night  wore   away,  and  Glim   came  not  home.    Thereat 

*  We  would  bear  witness  to  the  masterliness  of  Morris'  rendering  of  the  Saga. 
Having  already  prepared  our  own  translation  before  that  of  the  poet  met  our 
eyes,  we  have  carefully  re-written  it  with  the  new  light  afforded  by  this  most  per- 
fect version ;  hence  our  own  work  is  in  a  great  measure  based  on  that  of  Morris. 
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spake  Th6rfaall,  "  It  has  gone  well  at  thy  coming,  since  every  night  Glim  is  wont 

to  ride  the  houses,  or  break  down  the  doors,  as  thou  majest  see  mark  of  it" 

Gretti  said,  '*  Then  one  of  two  shall  be,  he  will  not  sit  long  on  his  haunches,  or 

ebe  this  haunting  will  hold  o£f  more  than  one  night;  I  will  be  here,  another  night 

and  see  how  it  fares.'*    Thereafter  they  went  to  Gretti's  horse,  and  he  had  not 

been  meddled  with.    The  franklin  thought  all  fared  one  way.    Now  Gretti  was 

there  another  night,  and  the  thrall  did  not  come  home.    Then  the  fanner  thought 

that  bid  yery  fair.     He   went  then  to  see  Gretti's  horse.     When  the  franklin 

came  there,    the  house  was  broken  open,  and   the   horse  dragged  out  to  the 

door,  and  eyery  bone  in  him  broken  asunder.    Th6rhall  told  Gretti  whereto  it 

had  then   come,  and  bade  him   save  himself.      "  For   death    is  sure,  if  thou 

abidest  Glim."    Gretti  answered,  ''  I  may  not  have  less  for  my  horse  than  to  see 

the  thralL"     The   fhmklin  said  that  it  was   no  gain  to  see   him,  for  he  was 

unlike  auything  in  human  shape;    ''But  good  seemeth  to  me  every  hour  that 

thon  wilt  be  here."    Now  the  day  slipped  by,  and,  when  men  should  go  to  sleep, 

Gretti  would  not  fare  from  his  dotlies,  and  he  laid  him  down  on  the  seat  against 

the  franklin's  locked  l)ed-clo8et ;  he  had  over  him  a  shaggy  cloak,  and  drew  the 

one  flap   down   und^r  his   feet,  but  the  other  he  twined  under  his  head,  and 

looked   out  through  the  neck-hole.     A  roof  pillar  was  in  front  of  the  seat,  a 

very  strong  one,  and  against  this   he  set  his  feet.    The  door-fittings  were  all 

broken  off  the  outer  door,  but  now  a  hurdle  was  made  fast  there  in  its  stead, 

mod  unooutbly  set  up.    The  cross-wainscot,  which  had  been  in  the  front  of  the 

hall,  was  all  broken  away,  both  above  and  below  the  croes-beam.    The  beds  were 

all  put  out  of  place.    It  was  very  drear  there.     Light  burned  in  the  hall  the 

night  long,  and  when  a  third  of  the  night  had  sped,  Gretti  heard  without  a  huge 

din ;  one  fared  up  on  the  house,  rode  the  hall,  and  beat  with  the  heels  against 

the  thatch,  so  that  every  beam  cracked.    This  went  on  long,  then  down  it  came 

from  the  house,  and  went  to  the  door,  and  when  the  door  opened,  Gretti  saw 

that  the  thrall  thrust  in  his  head,  and  that  showed  itself  to  him  ghastly  big,  and 

woDdrously  huge-hewn.    GUm  fared  slowly,  and  drew  himself  up,  when  he  came 

in  doors;  he  loomed  high  up  nigh  the  roof,  turned  toward  the  hall,  and  laid  his 

arms  up  on  the  cross-beam,  and  glared  in  over  the  hall.    The  farmer  let  naught 

be  heard  from  himself,  for  he  deemed  it  enough  to  hearken  to  what  was  going 

00  outside.      Gretti  lay  quiet  atid  bestirred  himself  no  whit.    GUm  saw  that 

a  pack  of   some  sort  lay  on  the   seat,  and   now   he  strode  in  along  the  hall, 

and  took  a  right  strong  hold  of  the  cloak.    Gretti  braced  his  feet  against  the 

pillar,  and  therewithal  moved  not  at  all.    GUm  clutched  it  a  second  time  far  more 

stoutly,  but  the  doak  did  not  give  in  any  wise.    The  third  time  he  griped  it  with 

both  hands  so  firmly,  that  he  drew  Gretti  up  off  the  seat,  and  now  they  wrenched 

asunder  the  cloak  between  them.    GUm  looked  at  the  rag  which  he  yet  held,  and 

wondered  much  who  might  tug  so  stoutly  against  him ;  and,  in  that  moment, 

Gretti  leaped  under   his  arms,  and  seized  hold  of  him  about  the   middle,  and 

bent  his  back  as  stoutly  as  ever  he  could,  and  he  meant  therewith  that  Gl^ 

should  sink  on  his  knees ;  but  the  thrall  bore  down  on  Gretti's  arms  so  lustily, 

\  that,  for  the  might  of  him,  he  gave  way  utterly.    Theu  Gretti  sprang  from  under 

him  into  the  seats  on  each  side.    Then  the  pillars  started,  and  every  thing  broke 

that  lay  in  their  way.     GUm  would  make  his  way  out,  but  Gretti  braced  his 

feet  against  whatever  he  could;   howbeit  Glim  got  him  dragged  out  from  the 

hall;  then  they  had  an  all  sore  tussling,  for  the  thrall  thought  to  have  him 
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out  away  from  the  house ;  but,  ill  as  it  was  to  deal  with  GUm  indoore,  Gretti 
saw  then  that  it  was  ueyertheless  worse  to  wrestle  with  him  without,  where- 
fore he  put  forth  his  uttermost  strength  to  escape  faring  out  GUm  now  gath- 
ered up  all  his  might,  and  drew  him  to  himself,  as  they  came  into  the  porch ;  and, 
when  Gretti  saw  that  he  could  stay  himself  nowhere,  with  one  bound  he  hurled 
himself  mightily  at  the  belly  of  the  thrall,  and  spurned  with  both  feet  againsi  an 
earth-fast  stone  which  stood  in  the  doorway.  For  this  the  thrall  had  not  made 
him  ready;  he  had  then  been  tugging  to  drag  Gretti  to  him,  wherefore  Gl&m 
reeled  over  backwards,  and  crashed  out  back-foremost  through  the  door,  so  that 
his  shoulders  caught  the  lintel,  and  the  roof  burst  asuuder,  both  timbers  and 
fVozen  thatch ;  so  he  fell  outstretched  on  his  back  out  of  the  house,  and  Gretti 
on  top  of  him.  Without  was  great  shining  of  the  moon,  with  rifted  clouds; 
betimes  drifting  over  the  moon,  but  betimes  drawn  off  it.  Now,  in  the  moment 
that  Gldm  fell,  a  d  md  drave  off  from  the  moon,  and  GMm  cast  his  eyes 
shHrply  up  against  it,  and  Gretti  himself  has  said,  that  this  was  the  one  sight 
he  had  seen,  which  made  him  turn  pale.  Then  such  a  fuintness  fell  upon 
him,  from  all  together,  from  weariness,  and  by  reason  that  lie  saw  GUm  roll  his 
eyes  so  horribly,  that  he  got  not  his  short-sword  drawn,  and  nigh  lay  betwixt  the 
world  and  hell.  But  therein  dwelt  more  accursed  craft  in  GliLm  thao  in  most 
other  ghosts,  that  he  spake  then  on  this  wise :  **  Great  eagerness  hast  thou  shown 
to  find  me,  Gretti,"  said  he,  "  but  that  will  not  be  thought  wonderful,  albeit  thou 
winnest  no  great  good  hap  from  me ;  still  this  I  can  tell  thee,  that  thou  now  hast  got 
one-half  that  force  and  manly  might,  which  was  allotted  thee,  if  thou  hadst  not 
found  me ;  now  I  cannot  get  that  strength  taken  from  thee,  which  thou  hast 
hitherto  obtained,  but  this  I  can  control,  that  thou  wazest  never  stouter  than  thou 
now  art;  and  yet  lusty  enow  art  thou,  and  this  shall  many  a  one  learn.  Thou 
hast  been  had  in  repute  hitherto  for  thy  works,  but  hereafter  shall  fall  on 
thee  mulctings  and  man -slaughters,  but  almost  all  thy  works  shall  be  turned  to 
thy  mishap  and  lucklessness.  Thou  shalt  be  made  outlaw,  and  thy  lot  shall  be 
alway  to  house  outcast  alone ;  then  I  lay  this  spell  on  thee,  that  these  mine  eyes 
be  alway  before  thy  sight,  and  then  thou  shalt  deem  it  a  hard  thing  to  be  alone, 
and  this  shall  drag  thee  to  death." 

And  when  the  thrall  had  spoken  this,  that  faintness  leH;  Gretti,  which  had  lain 
upon  him.  He  drew  then  his  short  sword,  and  hewed  the  head  from  Gldm,  and 
set  it  by  his  thigh.  Then  the  franklin  came  out,  for  he  had  clad  himself  the 
while  Glim  was  speaking ;  but  in  no  wise  durst  he  draw  nigh,  before  that  Gl^ 
had  fallen.  Th6rhall  praised  God  therefore,  and  heartily  thanked  Gretti,  that  he 
had  overcome  this  unclean  spirit.  Then  they  went  and  burned  Gldm  to  cold  coals. 
Thereafter  they  put  his  ashes  into  a  bag,  and  graved  it,  where  were  fewest  cattle- 
pasturings  or  ways  of  men ;  they  went  home  after  that,  and  it  was  then  well 
nigh  day.  Gretti  laid  him  down,  for  he  was  very  stiff.  Th6rhall  sent  to  the 
nearest  farm  after  men,  and  showed  and  told  how  it  had  fared.  All  who  heard 
thereof  were  astonied  at  this  work,  and  it  was  then  a  common  saying,  that  in  all 
the  land  there  was  not  the  like  of  Gretti  ^smundarson  in  might,  in  daring,  and 
in  all  masterliness. 

Th6fhall  sent  Gretti  away  well  furnished,  and  gave  him  a  good  horse,  and 
comely  clothing,  since  those  he  had  before  worn  were  all  rent  asunder.  They 
separated  as  friends.  Gretti  rode  thence  to  the  ridge  in  Waterdale,  and  Thorwald 
welcomed  him,  and  /isked  minutely  about  his  fight  with  Glim,  but  Gretti  told  him 
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ftU  their  dealings,  and  said  that  he  had  never  oome  to  such  a  test  of  strength,  so 
long  a  tussling  thej  had  had  together.  Thorwald  bade  him  keep  quiet  "  and  then 
an  will  go  well,  but  otherwise  an  ill  fate  will  be  thine."  Gretti  said  ihat  he  had 
oot  bettered  in  temper,  and  owned  that  he  was  much  harder  to  quiet  than  before, 
and  deemed  all  contradiction  worse.  Therein  he  marked  a  great  change,  that  he 
had  become  a  man  so  filled  with  a  dread  of  darkness,  that  he  durst  nowhere  fare 
alone,  so  soon  as  night  drew  on ;  then  he  beheld  phantoms  of  every  shape,  and 
Uiat  has  since  been  had  as  a  s-iying,  that  GUro  loans  eyes,  or  gives  GUm-sight  to 
those  who  see  things  quite  otherwise  from  what  they  are." 

Chapter  LXIV. — Gbbiti's  Second  Knoounteb. 

There  was  a  priest,  ydeped  Stein,  who  dwelt  at  Eydale  river  in  Barthdale ;  he 

was  a  good  liouseholder  and  rich  in  cattle.     His  son,  bight  Kjartan,  was  a  brave 

man  and  well  grown  up.    Thorstein  the  White,  a  man  was  called,  who  lived  at 

Sandheaps,  south  of  Eydale  river.    His  wife,  hight  Steinvor,  was  young  and 

gladsome.    They  had  bearas,  who  were  young  at  this  time.    Men  held  the  place 

to  be  much  haunted  by  troll-goings.    It  happed  two  winters  before  that  Gretti 

carae  into  the  north  a>untry,  that  Steinvor,  the  housewife  at  Sandheaps,  fared  to 

Ynlemass  at  Eydale  river  after  her  wont,  but  the  gfoodman  sat  at  home.    Men  laid 

them  down  to  sleep  at  evening,  and  in  the  night  they  heard  mickle  creaking  in 

the  hall,  and  firom  the  franklin's  bed.    None  durst  stand  up  and  search  into  it, 

for  that  ihey  were  very  few  folk  there.    In  the  morning  the  housewife  came 

home,  but  the  goodman  wap  gone,  and  none  wot  what  had  become  of  him.    So 

wore  away  the  next  twelvemonth.     But  the  winter  thereafter  the  housewife 

would  fare  to  mass ;  she  bade  her  house-carle  stop  at  home.    Thereto  he  was 

loth,  but  said  it  was  her's  to  rule.    All  fared  there  the  same  wise  as  before — 

the  house-carle  was  gone.    This  seemed  to  men  wondrous.    Then  men  saw  some 

blood  spots  about  the  outer  door.    Therefrom  they  drew  that  ill  wights  had  taken 

them  both.    This  was  noised  wide  abroad  in  the  shires.    Gretti  had  tidings 

thereof  and,  for  that  there  was  in  him  great  skill  for  putting  end  to  ghost-haunt- 

ings  or  spirit-goings,  he  wended  his  way  to  Barthdale  and  came  at  Yule  eve  to 

Sandheaps.    There  he  made  stay  and  named  himself  Gest.    The  housewife  saw 

that  he  was  wondrously  big-bodied,  but  the  homefolk  were  mightily  frighted  at 

him.     He  besought  that  he  might  guest  there.    Quoth  the  housewife,  *'  there  is 

meat  ready  for  thee,  but  thou  must  look  to  thyself  to  keep  hale."    He  said  that 

so  it  should  be,  *'  I  will  sit  at  home,"  quoth  he,  "but  ihou  fare  to  mass  if  thou 

wilt"    She  answered,   ''Thou  art  meseems  bold,  if  thou  durst  stay  at  home." 

"  1  like  not  sameness,"  quoth  he.     **  Illy  I  bear  it,"  she  said,  **  to  stay  at  home, 

but  I  cannot  cross  the  river — "    "  I  will  help  thee  over,"  quoth  Gest.    Then  she 

made  her  ready  for  church  and  her  little  daughter  with  her.    It  was  thawing 

fast  without,  and  the  river  was  in  flood,  and  the  ice  drave  thereon.      Then 

the  housewife  spake,  "  There's  no  crossing  the  river  for  man  or  horse."    *'  There 

will  be  fords,"  quoth  Gest,  ''and  be  not  afeard."    "Bear  thou  first  the  maid," 

quoth  the  houcewife,  "  she  is  lighter."    "  I  have  no  mind  to  make  two  journeys 

thereto,"  said  Gest,  "  and  I  will  bear  thee  on  my  arm."    She  crossed  herself  and 

said,  *'Tbat  is  impossible,  or  what  wilt  thou  then  do  with  the  maid?"    "  I  will 

find  rede  for  that,"  said  he,  and  caught  them  both  up.  and  set  the  child  in  her 

mother's  lap,  and  so  he  bore  them  on  his  left  arm,  but  had  the  right  hand 

free;  and  thus  he  waded  out  through  the  ford.    They  durst  not  shriek,  they 
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were  so  ftfeard.  But  the  river  struck  bim  forthwith  up  on  the  breast;  then 
a  huge  ice-floe  drave  at  him,  but  he  thrust  forth  the  hand  which  was  free, 
and  pushed  it  from  him.  Then  it  grew  so  deep,  that  the  stream  broke  on  his 
shoulder.  He  waded  lustily,  till  he  came  to  the  bank  on  the  other  side, 
and  cast  them  both  a-land.  Thereafter  he  turned  back,  and  it  was  then  half- 
twilight  whem  he  came  home  to  Sandbeaps,  and  called  for  supper;  and  when  he 
had  his  fill,  he  bade  tiie  home-folk  fare  into  the  hall.  Then  he  took  boards 
and  loose  wood,  and  threw  it  athwart  the  hall,  and  balked  it  so  liigh,  that  no  one  of 
the  home-folk  could  come  thereover.  None  durst  speak  against  him  nor  mumble 
ought.  The  entrance  to  the  hall  was  in  the  side  wall,  in  by  the  gable-end,  and 
there  beside  it  stood  the  cross-dias.  There  Gest  laid  him  down,  and  did  not  fare 
from  his  clothes.  A  light  burned  in  the  hall  over  against  the  door.  So  Oest  lay 
as  the  night  wore  on.  The  housewife  came  to  Eydale  river  to  njass,  and  folk 
wondered  how  she  had  crossed  the  river.  She  said  she  wot  not  whether  man  or 
troll  had  fetched  her  over.  The  priest  said  he  was  wis  a  man,  albeit  he  had  few 
his  like;  "And  let  us  keep  quiet  thereabout,"  quoth  he,  "haply  he  is  called  to 
work  a  bettering  of  thy  troubles."    The  housewife  was  the^e  through  the  night 

Ohaptbb  LXV. 

Now  this  is  to  be  told  of  Gest,  that  when  it  drew  on  to  midnight,  he  heard 
mickle  din  without.  Thereafter  came  into  the  hall  a  huge  troll- wife ;  she  held  in 
the  one  hand  a  trough,  but  in  the  other  a  knife,  very  big.  She  looked  about, 
when  she  came  in  and  saw  where  G«st  lay,  and  sprang  at  him ;  but  he  leaped  up  to 
meet  her,  and  they  griped  each  other  g^mly,  and  wrestled  long  in  the  hall.  She 
was* stronger,  but  he  avoided  craftily,  yet  all  that  was  before  them,  they  broke, 
even  the  cross-wainsoot  of  the  halL  She  dragged  him  out  through  the  door,  and 
so  into  the  porch  ;  there  he  made  a  stubborn  stand.  She  was  fain  to  drag  him 
out  of  the  house,  but  that  befell  not  before  that  they  had  loosed  all  the  fittings  of 
the  outer  door,  and  had  borne  them  out  on  their  shoulders.  Then  she  went  lum- 
bering down  to  the  river,  and  right  on  to  the  gulf.  Then  was  Gest  exceeding 
weary,  howbeit  one  of  twain  must  be :  either  he  must  pluck  up  heart,  or  she 
would  hurl  him  into  the  gulf.  They  wrestled  all  night  long.  He  thought  that  he 
had  never  struggled  against  such  devilishness  in  might.  She  had  him  lield  so  fast 
to  her,  that  he  could  not  take  hold  of  aught  with  either  hand,  save  that  he  griped 
the  witch  about  the  middle ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  river  gully,  he  swung 
the  ogre-wife  round.  Therewithal  his  right  hand  became  free.  Thereupon  he 
drew  quickly  the  short-sword,  with  which  he  was  girt  and  brandished  it ;  then  he 
smote  the  troll  on  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  took  off  her  right  arm ;  and  in  this  wise 
he  became  loosed,  but  she  reeled  over  into  the  gully,  and  so  into  the  force.  Gest 
was  then  both  stiff  and  weary,  and  lay  there  long  on  the  crag.  Then  he  went 
home,  as  it  began  to  grow  light,  and  luid  him  in  bed.  He  was  all  swollen  and 
blue,  and  when  the  housewife  came  home  from  mas.s.  she  thought  lier  house  quite 
disordered.  Thereupon  she  went  to  Gost  and  asked  him  what  had  befnllen  that 
all  was  broken  and  waste.  He  told  all  as  it  had  fared.  She  thought  it  a  thing  of 
gjeat  worth,  and  asked  who  he  was.  Thereupon  he  told  the  truth,  and  bade 
fetch  a  priest,  and  said  he  would  fain  see  him.  And  so  it  was  done.  But  when 
priest  Stein  came  to  Sandheaps,  he  was  sure  forthwith  thereof,  that  Gretti  A.%- 
mundarson  was  come  there,  naming  himself  Gest.  The  priest  asked  what  he 
weened  had  become  of  those  men,  who  had  disappeared  there.    Gretti  said  that 
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be  trowed  thej  had  vaniabed  in  the  gulf.    The  priest  said  that  he  oould  not  put 

trust  in  his  sayings,  if  be  could  see  no  proof  thereol    Gretti  said  that  later  thej 

woTiM  know  it  fully.     The  priest  fared  home.    Gretti  lay  many  nights  abed.    Tbe 

boQflewife  did  exceeding  well  by  him,  and  so  Yule  wore  away.    This  is  Gretti's 

•ayiog,  tiiat  the  troll-wife  cast  herself  into  the  gulf  what  time  she  got  the  wound ; 

but  the  Bartbdale  men  say,  that  day  dawned  upon  her  the  while  they  wrestled, 

and  that  she  yielded  her  breath,  when  be  hewed  the  arm  off  her,  and  that  she 

rtfll  staods  there  on  tbe  crag  in  woman*s  likeness.    Those  dale-dwellers  hid  Gretti 

there.    During  the  winter,  after  Yule  it  befel  one  day,  that  Gretti  fared  to  Eydale 

riTer,  and,  when  they  met,  Gretti  and  tbe  priest,  Gretti  said,  "  I  see  this,  priest," 

quoth  he,  "that  thou  puttest  little  faith  in  my  sayings;  now  I  will  that  thou  fare 

with  me  to  the  river,  and  see  what  likelihood  there  seemeth  to  thee  therein." 

The  priest  did  so.     But  when  they  came  to  the  force,  they  saw  a  cave  up  under 

the  diff ;  it  was  a  sheer  cliff,  so  tall,  that  nowhere  might  it  be  domb,  and  anear 

flftjr  fathom  from  above  to  the  water.    They  had  a  rope  with  them.    Thereat 

spake  the  priest:  "  I  trow  it  is  impossible  by  much  for  thee  to  fare  down."   Gretti 

answered,  **  Possible  it  is  soothly,  but  with  them  it  will  go  best  there,  who  are 

neu  of  valor ;  I  will  search  out  what  there  is  in  the  force,  but  thou  shalt  watch 

tbe  rope&"    The  priest  bade  him  command,  and  drave  down  a  peg  in  the  rock, 

boie  stones  thereto,  and  sat  thereby. 

Chaptek  LXVI. 

Now  it  is  to  be  told  of  Gretti  that  he  put  a  stone  in  the  bight  of  the  rope,  and  so 
let  it  aiok  down  to  the  water.     "  In  what  way  thinkest  thou  now  to  fare  ?"  quoth 
the  priest    '*  I  will  not  be  bound,"  quoth  Gretti,  "when  I  come  into  the  foroe; 
so  warns  me  my  heart"    Thereafter  be  made  him  ready  for  tbe  journey,  and  was 
lightly  dad,  and  girt  him  with  a  short-sword,  but  had  no  weapons  more.    Then 
he  leaped  off  the  diflf  and  down  into  tbe  force.    The  priest  saw  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  and  thereafter  wot  in  no  wise  what  had  become  of  him.     Gretti  dived  under 
the  force,  and  that  was  hard,  for  that  the  eddy  was  strong,  and  he  must  dive  to 
the  very  bottom,  before  that  be  came  up  under  the  force.    A  jutting  rock  was 
there  and  thereon  he  drew  him  up.    There  was  a  great  jcave  under  the  foroe,  and 
tbe  river  fell  away  from  the  diff.   Then  be  went  into  the  cave,  and  a  huge  fire  was 
there  on  the  hearth.    Gretti  saw  that  a  giant  sat  there,  awfully  big ;  he  was  fear- 
ful to  look  on.    But  when  Gretti  came  toward  him,  the  g^ant  leaped  up,  snatched  a 
pike  and  stenck  at  him,  who  bad  come  in ;  for  he  oould  both  hew  and  thrust  there- 
with  It  had  a  wooden  shaft ;  at  that  time  men  called  that  which  was  made  in  this 
wifle,  '-  hepti-sax."    Gretti  hewed  back  with  his  short-sword,  and  it  came  on  the 
shaft)  so  that  it  dove  asunder.  The  giant  was  fain  then  to  stretch  aback  after  a  sword, 
which  hung  there  in  the  cave.    Thereat  Gretti  smote  him  in  front  in  tbe  breast, 
80  that  it  nigh  took  off  all  tbe  brisket  and  tbe  belly,  so  that  tbe  bowels  poured  out 
of  him  down  into  the  river,  and  drave  adown  with  the  stream ;  and,  an  the  priest 
sat  by  the  rope,  be  saw  that  certain  flabby  lumps  drave  down  past  the  cords, 
bloody  all.     Thereat  he  grew  unsteady,  and  thought  now  to  know  that  Gretti  was 
deed ;  he  sprang  then  from  holding  the  rope  and  fared  home ;  it  was  then  come 
to  evening,  and  he  spake  with  assurance  that  Gretti  was  dead,  and  said  that  there 
was  mickle  scath  in  such  like  man.     Now  is  to  tell  of  Gretti.  that  he  lefi  short 
space  between  his  blows  till  that  the  giant  died.    Thereat  Gretti  went  in  along 
the  cave ;  he  quicked  a  light,  and  explored  the  cave.    Thereof  is  not  told,  how 
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much  treasure  he  got  in  the  cave,  but  men  deem  it  to  have  been  somewhat  He 
stayed  there  far  on  in  the  night  There  he  found  the  bones  of  two  men  and  put 
them  into  a  skin-bag.  Then  he  sought  his  way  out  of  the  oave,  and  swam  to  the 
rope,  and  shook  it,  and  deemed  that  the  priest  would  be  there.  But  when  he 
knew  that  the  priest  had  fared  home,  he  must  needs  by  streugth  of  hand  go  up 
the  rope,  and  so  he  came  up  on  the  difL  Then  he  fared  home  to  Eydale  river, 
and  bore  into  the  church-porch  the  bag,  wherein  the  bones  were,  and  therewith 
that  rune-stick,  whereon  these  verses  were  exceeding  well  carved — 

I  went  into  the  gloomy  gulf. 

Gaped  the  waterfall,  (whirling  of  stones), 

Against  the  warrior* 
With  very  icy  mouth. 
Hard  lay  afore  on  the  breast 
The  winged  stream  in  the  narrow  hall. 
Game  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poet, 

The  fierce  beating  of  the  wbirlpoolf 

And  this  too : 
Hideous  came  to  meet  me 
The  giantess'  friend  out  of  the  cave. 

He  strove  soothly, 
Yery  hard-fisted,  against  me  long. 
I  got  hewn  the  hard-edged 
Heft-sword  off  the  shaft. 
Clove  the  breast  and  brisket  of  the  giant 

The  bright  sword  (war-fiame). 

There  it  said  thus,  that  Gretti  had  fetched  these  bones  out  of  the  cave.  But 
when  the  priest  came  to  church  in  the  morning,  he  found  the  stick,  and^  that 
which  went  therewith,  and  read  the  runes,  but  Gretti  had  fared  home  to  Sand- 
heaps." 

Professor  Child  has  called  our  attention  to  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar story  in  the  Saga  of  "Samson  the  Fair."  (Bjorner.  Nor- 
diska  K&mpa  Dater.)  Samson,  son  of  Arthur,  king  of  Eng- 
land,  is  searching  for  his  beloved  Valentine,  an  Irish  princess. 
She  had  disappeared  in  a  forest,  while  her  father  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  a  harbor  of  Brettland.  Quintalin,  son  of  the  miller 
Galin,  and  a  water-nix,  has  lured  her  away,  but  she  has  been 
saved  from  his  clutches  by  Olympia,  foster-mother  of  Samson, 
and  carried  to  her  palace  in  the  forest.  Her  friends,  however, 
know  naught  of  her,  and  deem  her  dead.     Samson  comes  one 

*  Lit  **  The  endower  of  the  launching  roller  of  the  spear-storm."  The 
launching  roller  of  the  spear-storm  is  the  sword.  The  endower  of  the  sword  is 
the  warrior,  for  he  imparts  to  it  its  destroying  qualities. 

f  Lit.  '*  The  fierce  enmity  of  the  wife  of  Bragi."  Bragi's  wife  is  Ithun ;  hom- 
onym of  Norse  word  for  whirlpool. 
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day  to  the  miller  Galin,  having  heard  of  him  »  of  one  who 
knows  all  the  secrets  of  the  woods,  and  asks  him  for  aid ;  the 
latter  consents  thereto.     Here  occurs  our  extract : 

Chaptbb  VII. 

''  Bat,  whilst  thev  were  speaking  thus,  Samson  stood  on  the  spring  by  the  force, 
and  now  they  took  each  other's  hands,  and  in  that  moment  Samson  knows  naught 
before  that  he  is  taken  about  both  his  feet  and  is  pulled  down  into  the  force.  A 
troll-wife  ia  come  there,  and  he  hath  not  might  against  her.  But  so  soon  as  lie 
can  use  his  hands,  they  wrestle  and  come  down  to  the  bottom,  and  he  deems  that 
she  hath  in  mind  to  bear  him  against  the  bottom.  And  he  turns  quickly  and  gets 
a  tlioog-knife  grasped,  which  Valentine,  the  king's  daughter,  had  given  him.  and 
sets  it  before  her  breast,  and  rips  open  her  whole  belly,  so  that  the  bowels  leap 
out,  and  become  like  blood  to  look  at.  Samson  is  now  nigh  to  be  suffocated ;  he 
becomes  now  loose,  and  dives  under  the  whirlpool ;  there  he  finds  a  certain  cave, 
and  crawls  up  under  the  cliff;  he  is  now  so  spent  of  strength  that  he  must  lie 
there  long  before  that  he  can  move  himself.  But  when  he  has  come  to  himself, 
he  wriiigs  his  clothes,  but  thereafter  spies  out  the  cave,  and  he  deems  that  he 
will  never  come  to  its  end.  Ajid  now  he  finds  a  side-cave;  there  he  sees  much 
ware,  and  many  good  things,  both  in  gold  and  silver.  A  bed  is  there  exceeding 
fair,  with  fore>curtaius  and  rich  stuffs.  A  rope  is  there,  and  knobs  of  gold  on 
the  ends,  and  thereon  are  spread  many  clothes.  There  he  sees  the  kirtle  and 
mantle  of  Valentine,  the  king's  daughter;  there  he  sees  also  her  diadem,  her 
waist-band,  and  thong-buckle.  Hereof  he  takes  such  as  seems  good  to  him,  and 
goes  to  tho  end  of  the  cave.  Now  lie  fiuds  a  stone  door ;  it  is  leaned  to,  but  not 
bolted,  and  there  he  goes  out.  He  knows  not  then  whither  he  shall  fare.  And 
thence  on  the  fourth  day  he  finds  before  him  broad  streets ;  then  he  enters  the 
dweUiogs  of  men." 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  Quintalin,  seeking  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  mother,  overreaches  himself,  and  how  Sam- 
son finds  his  long-lost  Valentine. 

Our  translation  of  the  Beowulf  is  based  chiefly  on  that  of 
Grein;  we  have  likewise  consulted  the  excellent  versions  of 
Thorpe  and  Arnold.  The  text  we  have  followed  in  the  main 
is  that  of  Heyne— (3d  edition,  1878.) 
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BEOWULF*— STORY  OF  GRENDBL— Linbb  1 1 1-838. 

Chapter  XII. 

Then  from  the  moor  came  Grendel  walking. 

Under  mist-slopes,  (rod's  wrath  he  bore. 

That  man-destrojer  meant,  of  the  kin  of  men, 

Some  one  to  slink  on  in  the  hall,  the  high  one. 

Under  the  clouds  he  strode  to  where  the  guest-house, 

Grold-hall  of  men,  full  well  he  wot. 

With  plates,  many-colored.    Nor  was  that  the  first  time 

That  he  Hrothgar's  home  had  sought 

Never  in  life-days  ere  nor  after. 

Of  hall-thanes  found  he  a  stouter  man. 

Then  to  the  house  the  wight  came  walking, 

In  joys  unsharing.    The  door  soon  gave  a-back, 

Fast  with  fire-hardened  bands,  or  ever  his  hand  touched  it; 

Then  tore  he  open  baleful,  for  he  was  wrath-filled, 

The  mouth  of  the  house.    Straightway  thereafter, 

On  the  checkered  floor  the  fiend  trod ; 

He  moved  in  wrathful  mood:  from  his  eyes  shot 

A  light  un-fair,  to  flame  likest 

He  saw  in  the  house,  of  warriors  many, 

A  kindred  band  sleeping,  all  together, 

A  throng  of  clansmen :  then  his  heart  laughed ; 

He  deemed  he  would  part,  ere  the  day  came. 

The  grisly  fiend,  of  each  of  them. 

The  life  from  the  body,  for  in  him  arose 

Hope  of  a  glutting.    Fate  was  no  longer  then 

Such,  that  he  might  seize  more  of  the  kin  of  men 

Beyond  that  night.    Fulness  of  woe  he  knew, 

Higelac's  kinsman — ^how  would  that  foe  of  man 

Fare  with  his  sudden  grips  ? 

Not  to  delay  that  was  the  flend  minded, 

*  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  our 
national  Kpic,  we  would  state  that  the  various  epithets,  Higelac's  thane  or  kins- 
man ;  the  stout-hearted  one,  the  high-bom,  the  earl,  the  shelterer  of  earls ;  the 
lord  of  the  6at-kin,  of  the  rin^is.  of  the  war-Gats;  the  war-beast,  war-knight;  tlie 
hall-guest,  the  sod  of  Ergtheow,  the  wolf  of  the  Scyldings,  the  Gats'  champion, 
the  prince  of  thanes,  tlie  shield  of  sea-farers,  are  all  designations  of  Be6wuir; 
while  Grendel  is  variously  styled  the  harm-working,  fell  or  grisly  fiend ;  God's 
foeman,  foe  of  man,  man-destroyer,  murderous  guest,  famed  one,  author  of  evil, 
hell-bound,  wight,  lone  ghost,  and  the  epithet  beast  of  war  is  common  to  both. 
Grendel's  mother  is  the  surf  or  ground-wolf,  the  mere-wife.    The  sword  also  is 
figuratively  named  the  war-bill  or  flame,  the  battle-flame,  the  ring-brand  or  blade, 
the  drawn  brand ;  the  coat  of  mail  is  the  war-doth  or  net,  the  ring-  or  battle- 
sack,  the  braided  breast-net.    The  drinking  hall  is  tlie  gold-hall,  and  the  royal 
host,  Hrothgar,  the  gold-friend  of  men ;  the  door  is  the  mouth  of  the  house,  and 
human  flesh  is  the  bone-casing,  etc.,  etc. 
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But,  at  the  first,  sudden  he  snatched  him  ' 

A  sleeping  warrior,  tore  him  at  unawares, 

Crunched  his  bone-casing,  blood  from  the  reins  drank, 

Bite  after  bite  gulped ;  full  soon  had  he 

All  the  un-living  one  clean  eaten  up,  t 

Feet  and  hands  [even].    On  strode  he  nearer, 

And  with  the  hand  took  hold  of  the  stout-hearted 

Warrior  upon  his  bed ;  the  fiend  against  him 

Reached  out  his  fist;  he*  seized  hold  thereof 

Quicklj,  with  fell  intent,  and  on  his  arm  leaned. 

Soon  he  remarked  this,  the  author  of  evil, 

That  of  mid-earth,  in  aU  the  world, 

Other  man  he  had  not  met, 

Stouter  io  hand-grip:  fearful  of  heart  he  grew. 

Of  soul ;  for  that  might  he  not  sooner  forth. 

His  mind  was  fain  of  flight,  he  would  to  his  hiding  flee, 

Would  seek  the  devils'  rout ;  nor  was  his  working  there 

Sach  as  in  life-days  he  of  old  had  found  it; 

Bethought  him  then,  the  good  kinsman  of  Higelac, 

Of  the  even's-speech,  upright  he  stood. 

And  fast  he  griped  him.    The  fingers  burst ; 

Outward  the  giant  strove,  further  the  earl  stepped. 

That  famed  one  had  in  mind,  if  that  so  he  might, 

More  widely  to  evade,  and  away  from  there 

Flee  to  the  fen-lair ;  he  wot  his  fingers'  might 

Within  his  foeman's  grasp.     That  was  an  evil  way. 

That  the  harm-working  fiend  to  Heorot  went. 

Thundered  the  lordly  hall ;  soured  to  all  the  Danes, 

To  the  burgh-dwellers,  to  each  of  the  keen. 

To  the  earls,  was  their  ale ;  furious  were  both  of  them, 

The  g^rim  mighty  ones.    The  house  resounded, 

Great  wonder  then  it  was.  that  the  g^est-hall 

Withstood  the  beasts  of  war,  that  to  earth  it  fell  not. 

The  fair  earth-dwelling ;  but  thus  fast  it  was, 

In  and  out  with  iron  bands, 

ForgM  with  cunning  craft.    There  from  the  sill  bent  back 

Many  a  mead-bench,  so  I  have  heard  tell, 

Qold-ovorlaid,  there  where  those  foemen  strove. 

That  weened  they  not  before,  the  Scyldings  Witan,f 

That  ever,  with  his  might,  of  mankind  any 

Could  asunder  break  it,  goodly  and  bone-bedecked, 

With  craft  wrench  apart,  save  that  the  bosom  of  fiame 

In  smoke  swallowed  it.    Uprose  a  sound 

New  enow,  seized  on  the  North-Danes 

A  grisly  fear,  on  each  of  tliem  ; 

Those  who  from  the  wall  to  the  whoop  hearkened, 

Heard  God's  foeman  yell  his  lay  of  horror, 

*  Be6wulf .  f  The  nobles  composing  the  royal  council. 
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Song  of  Tanquishment,  his  wound  bewailing 
Heard  the  hell-bound.    Too  fast  he  held  him, 
He,  who  was  of  men  in  main  the  strongest 
In  day  of  this  life. 

t 

Ohapteh  XIII. 

The  shelterer  of  earls  would  not 

For  aught  that  murderous  guest  leave  living, 

Nor  his  life-days  to  any  of  the  folk 

Deemed  he  helpful.    Of  Be6wulf  there 

Earls  enow  the  old  sword  drew, 

Of  their  liege-lord  would  the  life  shield, 

The  prince  illustrious,  if  so  they  might. 

That  they  wist  not,  as  they  strife  wrought. 

The  bold-hearted  sons  of  battle, 

And  in  halves  thought  to  hew  him, 

His  soul  to  seek,  that  the  fell  fiend 

Not  any  on  earth  of  irons  the  choicest 

No  bill  of  battle  might  cleave  unto ; 

But  'gainst  victor-weapons  he  had  spelled  him, 

'Gainst  every  edge.     His  life-leaving 

On  the  day  of  this  life 

Wretched  should  be,  and  that  lone  ghost 

Into  the  power  of  fiends  afar  journey. 

Then  that  he  found,  who  of  old  had  wrought. 

In  mirth  of  mood,  against  the  kin  of  men, 

Woes  many  (he  was  at  enmity  with  God}, 

That  his  body  would  not  stay  by  him ; 

But  the  bold- hearted  kinsman  of  Higelac 

By  the  hand  Iield  him ;  each  by  the  other  was 

While  living,  loathed.    Body-pain  he  felt, 

The  grisly  fiend,  a  gaping  wound  was  seen 

Upon  his  shoulder,  sinews  sprang  apart. 

Bone-casings  burst.    To  Be6wulf  was 

Battle-fame  g^ven  ;  must  Grendel  thence. 

Death-sick,  under  the  fen-slopes  fiee. 

His  joyless  house  seek ;  he  the  better  knew 

That  of  his  life  the  end  was  come, 

Of  his  days  the  full.    To  all  the  Danes 

Was  after  that  storm  of  death  their  wUl  fulfilled. 

He  then  had  cleansed,  who  before  from  far  came, 

Wise  and  stout  of  heart,  the  hall  of  Hrothgar, 

From  assault  had  freed.    In  the  night's  work  exulted  he, 

In  the  fame  of  might ;  the  lord  of  the  Gat-kin 

Had  to  the  East- Danes  his  boast*  fulfilled: 

« 

♦  Lines  485  ff. — "  I  scorn  it  then  to  bear  sword  or  broad  shield,  the  yellow 
targ^,  to  battle ;  but  with  my  grip  will  I  lay  hold  of  the  fiend,  and,  loathed  against 
loathed,  for  the  life  tussle." 
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likewise  the  griefs  all  bettered, 

The  car  king  cares  that  they  of  old  bore, 

And  of  sore-need  miist  undergo 

Woe  not  little.    That  was  a  token  clear, 

When  the  war-beast  the  hand  laid  down, 

Ann  and  shoulder;  there  all  together 

Was  Qrendel's  g^p  under  the  broad  roof. 

Lnras  1493-1662.— FIGHT  Wll^H  GRBNDEL»S  MOTHER. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

After  these  words  the  lord  of  the  Veder-Gats 

Hastened  amain,  would  he  in  do  wise 

Answer  abide ;  the  welling  flood  took  in 

The  war-knight     Then  'twas  a  day's  space 

Ere  he  the  ground-plain  could  ken. 

That  she  soon  marked,  who  the  reach  of  the  floods, 

Blood-athirst,  had  habited  a  hundred  half-years, 

Grim  and  greedy,  that  some  one  of  men  there 

Sought  out  from  above  the  earth  of  strange-wights. 

Then  she  griped  him,  caught  the  war-knight 

With  grisly  claws,  nor  theriBby  sooner 

Scathed  the  hale  body ;  without,  ring-mail  shielded. 

That  she  the  war-doth  might  not  claw  through. 

The  locked  ring-sark  with  loathly  fingers. 

Then  the  surf-wolf,  when  she  to  bottom  came, 

Bore  to  her  dwelling  the  lord  of  the  rings. 

In  such  wise  he  might  not — ^thereto  he  had  heart — 

His  weapons  wield,  but  wonders  so  many 

In  the  deep  beset  him ;  many  a  sea-beast 

With  battle-tusks  broke  the  war-sark. 

Monsters  hard  pressed  him.    Then  that  earl  knew 

That  he  in  some  hall  of  the  deep,  he  knew  not  which, 

Whs,  where  no  water  scathed  him  a  whit, 

Nor,  for  the  roofed-hall,  might  lay  hold  on  him 

The  flood'%  sudden  gripe.    Fire-light  he  saw, 

A  dear  beam  brightly  shining. 

Then  that  good  knight  beheld  the  ground-wolf. 

The  mighty  mere- wife ;  he  lent  a  wild  storm 

To  his  war  bill,  hand  from  swing  withheld  not. 

So  that  on  her  head  the  rinst -brand  yelled  out 

A  greedy  battle-lay.    Then  the  guest  found 

That  the  battle  aflame  would  not  bite, 

Nor  her  life  scathe,  but  the  edge  bewrayed 

The  lord  at  need ;  of  old  it  hnd  held  out 

Many  hand  to  hand  fights,  often  the  helm  shorn. 

The  doomed  one's  war-dress :  then  waB  the  first  time 

For  this  costly  treasure,  that  its  fame  lay  low. 

Thereat  he  was  resolute,  naught  bated  of  valor. 
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Of  high  deeds  mindful,  the  kinsman  of  Higelac ; 

He  flung  then  the  twisted  brand,  adorned  with  rich  device. 

The  wrathful  fighter,  so  that  it  on  earth  lay, 

Hard  and  steel-edydd ;  in  strength  he  trusted, 

Hand-grip  of  might.     So  shall  a  man  do, 

When  he  in  battle  thinketh  of  gaining 

Long-during  praise,  nor  about  his  life  careth. 

Then  bj  the  shoulder  griped  (naught  from  the  feud  shrank, — ) 

The  lord  of  the  war-Gtfts,  Grendel's  mother. 

Then,  firm  in  battle  swung,  for  he  was  wrath-filled. 

The  deathly  fiend  so  that  she  to  earth  bent. 

Quickly  thereat  she  him  hand-pay  requited 

With  grisly  daws,  and  caught  hold  of  him ; 

Reeled  then,  soul-weary,  the  strongest  of  warriors. 

Of  foot-champions,  so  that  he  fell. 

Then  on  the  hall-guest  sat  she  and  drew  her  sword. 

Broad  and  brown-edg^,  her  son  she  would  venge. 

Her  only  offspring.    On  his  nhoulder  lay 

The  braided  breast-net ;  that  his  life  shielded, 

'Oainst  point  and  'gainst  edge  withstood  the  entering. 

DeathV  road  he  then  had  gone,  the  son  of  ficgtheow. 

Under  the  yawning  ground,  the  G-ats'  champion. 

Had  not  the  battle-sark  help  afforded, 

The  war-net  firm,  and  holy  God 

The  battle-victory  wielded,  the  wise  Lord; 

The  heavens'-ruler  that  ordered  rightly. 

Lightly  thereafter  he  again  stood  up. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

Then  he  saw  amidst  armor  a  blade  rich  in  victory, 

An  old  sword  of  the  Jotuns,*  of  edges  doughty, 

Warriors'  worthy  adorning;  that  was  of  weapons  choicest. 

Save  that  it  was  huger  than  any  man  other 

Unto  battle-play  could  bear  forth  ; 

Good  and  well- wrought,  work  of  the  Giants. 

Grasped  he  then  the  belted-hilt,  the  Wolf  of  the  Scyldings, 

Wild  and  deathly-grim,  drew  he  the  ring-blade. 

Of  life  hopeless,  wrath-enflamed  struck, 

So  that  by  the  neck  hard  it  griped  her, 

Broke  the  bone-rings,  dear  the  bill  drave 

Through  the  doomed  carcass,  to  earth  she  sank. 

The  sword  was  sweaty,  the  man  in  his  work  joyed. 

The  beam  shone ;  within  a  light  stood ; 

Even  BO  from  heaven  serene  shineth 

The  ether's-candle.     He  along  the  house  looked, 

Then  by  the  wall  turned,  heaved  his  weapon, 

The  hard,  by  the  hilt,  Higelac's  thane, 

*  Giants  of  Norse  mythology. 
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Wrathful  and  resolute.    That  edge  was  not  worthless 

Uato  the  war-knight,  but  he  meant  forthwith 

To  requite  Grendel  the  many  war-storms, 

Those  he  had  wrought  unto  the  West-Danes, 

Oftener  hj  far  than  at  one  time, 

When  he  Hrothgar's  hearth-companions 

Slew  asleep,  in  slumber  ate  up. 

Of  the  Dane  folk  fifteen  men, 

And  other  like  number  carried  off : 

A  loathly  offering.    Requital  therefore, 

He,  the  wroth  knight,  had  paid  him  so  well,  that  in  his  lair 

He  saw,  battle-weary,  Grendel  lying, 

lafelesa,  so  for  him  before  had  ordered 

The  fight  at  Heorot    Far  the  body  sprang, 

When  after  death  the  blow  it  suiZered, 

The  sword-stroke  hard,  and  the  head  then  he  cut  oft. 

Soon  that  they  saw,  the  sagacious  men, 

Those  who  with  Hrothgar  on  the  fiood  were  looking, 

That  the  wave-blending  was  all  commingled. 

The  surf  with  blood  fiecked.    The  hoary-halred  ones, 

The  old  men  spake  of  the  good  knight  together. 

That  they  of  that  high-bom  thereafter  weened  not 

That  he,  victor-famed,  would  come  to  seek 

Their  glorious  lord ;  for  so  deemed  many. 

That  him  the  surf-wolf  had  broken  asunder. 

Then  came  the  day's  ninth  hour,  forsook  the  headltfnd 

The  bold  Soyldings ;  betook  him  home  thence 

Of  men  the  gold-friend.    The  guests*  sat  down, 

Sick  at  heart,  and  stared  on  the  flood ; 

Nor  wist  nor  weened  they,  that  their  kind  lord 

Himself  they  should  see.    Then  that  sword  began. 

Under  the  battle-sweat,  under  the  blood-drops, 

The  war-bill — ^it  was  a  wonder — ^to  vanish ; 

Till  that  all  melted,  to  ice  likest. 

When  the  frost's  band  the  Father  unlooseth, 

Unwindeth  the  flood-ropes.  He  who  the  power  hath 

Of  times  and  seasons;  He  is  tlie  true  Orderer. 

He  took  not  in  those  dwellings,  the  lord  of  the  Yeder-gats 

More  of  costly  stores,  though  he  saw  there  many. 

Save  the  head  and  the  hilt  likewise, 

Richly  variegated ;  the  sword  had  before  melted. 

The  drawn  brand  burnt  up,  that  blood  was  so  hot, 

The  lone-ghost  so  venomous,  who  therein  had  perished. 

Soon  he  was  swimming,  who  before  in  strife  waited 

The  downfall  of  foes,  through  the  water  he  dived  up ; 

All  cleansed  were  the  seething  floods, 

The  vast  tracts,  when  that  lone-ghost 

*  Be6wu1f  s  henchmen. 
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Life-days  forsook  and  this  perishable  existence. 

Then  to  land  came  the  shield  of  sea-farers, 

Stout  of  heart  swimming,  in  the  sea-gitl  exulted, 

In  the  mighty  burthen  of  ttiat  he  had  with  him. 

Then  went  towards  him,  to  Grod  they  gave  thanks, 

The  goodly  thane-band,  in  their  lord  they  rejoiced, 

For  this  that  they  him  sound  might  see. 

Then  was  from  the  doughty-one  helm  and  mail-coat 

Quickly  loosened ;  the  sea  fell  away, 

Water  under  the  clouds,  dyed  with  death-gore. 

Thence  they  fared  forth  along  the  foot-paths, 

Glad  of  heart,  they  measured  the  land-ways, 

The  streets  well-known ;  the  kingly-bold  men 

From  the  sea-cliff  bore  the  head, 

Wearisome  for  each  one  of  them, 

Those  high-spirited  ones :  four  must  carry, 

Laboriously  on  the  murderous-staff, 

To  the  gold-hall  Grendel's  head, 

Until  at  once  to  the  hall  came, 

Impetuous,  bold  in  fight,  four  and  ten 

Of  the  Gats  walking ;  their  prince  with  them, 

High-souled  midst  the  throng,  the  mead-fields  trod. 

Then  came  entering  the  prince  of  thanes, 

A  man  keen  of  deed,  worthied  with  high-name, 

The  strife-fierce  man,  to  greet  Hrothgar. 

Then  by  the  hair  was  to  the  hall  borne 

Grendel's  head,  where  men  were  drinking. 

Frightful  before  earls  and  the  lady  likewise : 

A  wondrous  sight  the  men  looked  on. 

So  run  the  legends  of  the  twin  heroes  Gretti  and  Beowulf. 
Is  the  parallelism  complete  between  both  portions  of  the  re- 
spective Sagas,  as  claimed  by  Dr.  Vigfusson?  Before  passing 
to  a  critical  comparison,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  we 
must  expect  to  meet  many  transpositions.  We  shall  naturally 
find  the  same  links  occupying  diflferent  places  in  their  respect- 
ive Saga-chains,  and  even  the  actors  in  these  dramas  inter- 
changing their  roles.  Again,  from  the  existing  connection  or 
lack  of  connection  between  the  ogre  and  6gress  legends  in 
Epos  or  Saga,  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  infer  their  orig- 
inal mutual  dependence  or  independence.  Turning  our  atten- 
tion now  to  the  question  at  issue,  we  find  so  many  and  so  strik- 
ing points  of  similarity  between  the  story  of  Gretti's  second 
encounter  and  the  two  legends  of  our  national  epic,  that  we 
need  only  recall  briefly  the  underlying  plot  which  they  have 
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in  common,  in  order  to  establish  their  identity.  In  both  cases 
we  find  the  hero  engaged  in  strife  with  two  superhuman  beings 
of  different  sexes,  inhabiting  a  cave  'neath  a  force.  The  first 
contest  is  with  a  hall-haunter,  and  is  finally  decided  by  the 
loss  of  the  monster's  arm.  In  the  second,  the  hero  hath  a 
doQghty  tussle  with  the  cave-dweller.  Deep  is  the  gulf  and 
far  down  must  he  plunge  before  he  can  reach  the  bottom.  As 
be  seeks  to  enter  the  cave,  the  monster  rushes  at  him,  and  they 
wrestle  together,  but  finally  he  smites  the  evil  wight  full  in 
the  belly,  so  that  the  bowels  leap  out  into  the  fiood  and  are 
borne  down  with  the  current,  and,  when  the  watchers  on  the 
banks  see  the  flood  all  dyed  with  gore,  they  fare  home  and 
deem  that  the  great-hearted  one  hath  perished.  Yet,  mean- 
while, by  the  light  from  a  fire  he  explores  the .  cave,  and 
though  he  finds  treasures,  the  Anglo-Saxon  legend  declares 
that  he  took  naught  thereof,  while  the  Icelandic  story-teller 
knoweth  not  how  much  he  took. 

Dr.  Yigf^sson  has  called  attention  likewise  to  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  designation  of  the  sword  which  Hiinferth 
loans  to  Beowulf  and  that  of  the  bill  of  the  ogre  which  Gretti 
severs  from  the  hilt — [haft-mece,  heptisax.]  "  SszaS  X^fpimtuaH^  of 
their  respective  readings. 

Many  other  traits  of  similarity  might  be  referred  to,  but  we 
surmise  that,  in  the  unbiassed  mind,  no  real  doubt  can  arise  of 
the  parallelism  between  these  two  legends. 

The  Samson-Saga  presents  likewise  an  analogy,  though  not 
so  striking. 

A  more  difficult  problem  awaits  us,  as  we  seek  to  weigh 
impartially  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  original  identity 
between  01am  and  Grendell.  But,  before  entering  upon  this 
discussion,  we  would  turn  our  thoughts  back  again  to  the 
analogy  we  have  assumed  as  proven,  and  call  attention  to  a 
few  points. 

FinL  The  roles  of  ogre  and  ogress  have  been  transposed  in 
Gretti*s  Saga.  The  cave-dweller  of  the  Saga,  a  male  evil- 
spirit,  plays,  in  the  second  Icelandic  legend,  the  role  ascribed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  to  the  mother  of  Grendel,  the  grisly 
mere-wifa 

If  now,  by  a  species  of   mental  subtraction,  we  eliminate 
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from  this  Icelandic  legend  the  role  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  mere-wife  of  the  Epos,  there  remains  to  the  second  evil- 
spirit,  the  hall-haunter,  only  the  fight  in  the  hall  and  its  issue. 
To  the  role  of  the  cave-dweller,  we  might  almost  refer,  not 
only  the  whole  story  of  the  contest  in  the  cave,  but  also  several 
incidents  in  that  of  the  hall-haunter,  which  may  be  looked 
on  as  detached  fragments  of  the  original  ogress-Saga.  Oretti 
is  carried  down  toward  the  gulf  and  is  so  tightly  clutched  that 
he  cannot  grasp  anything,  but,  finally,  rousing  all  his  strength, 
he  swings  the  ogrewife  round.  Be6wulf  likewise  is  carried  to 
the  cave  in  such  wise  that  he  cannot  wield  his  weapons,  but 
finally,  when  his  sword  fails  him,  he  exerts  his  uttermost 
strength,  and  swings  the  mere-wife  till  she  bends  to  earth. 
There  is  even  a  striking  similarity  in  the  phraseology. 

6e6wulf— lines  1540-2. — "Brdgrd  thA  beadve  heard,  th&  he  gebotgen  was,  feorh- 
genithlan,  that  h^  on  flet  gebelih." 

Gretti— page  151,  line  16.— "firegthr  hafin  flagthkonunni  till  sweiflu." 

Secoud.  Comparing  now  the  descriptions  in  Gretti  of  his  two 
encounters  in  the  hall,  first  with  Glam  and  second  with  the 
evil-spirit,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  identical.  The  same  inci- 
dents are  repeated  in  the  same  order.  It  is  a  trait  well  known 
to  Icelandic  students  that  the  same  incident  is  made  at  times 
to  do  double  duty  in  the  same  saga.  Hence  in  our  mind  there 
rests  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  between  61am  and  the  hall- 
haunter  of  the  second  tale,  for  the  difference  in  the  catastrophe 
does  not,  to  our  view,  entitle  the  latter  to  other  distinction 
than  that  of  being  regarded  as  another  form  of  the  same  legend. 
But  how  much  more  graphic,  more  masterly  in  all  its  parts,  is 
the  story  of  the  wrestling  with  Glam.  Unquestionably^  that  is 
the  original,  and  the  other  the  copy.  We  have  thus  sought  to 
prove,  first,  the  parallelism  between  the  mere-wife  of  Be6wulf 
and  the  cave-goblin  of  Gretti,  and,  second,  the  identity  of  the 
hall-haunters  in  the  two  Icelandic  legends. 

Turning  finally  to  a  comparison  between  the  legends  of 
Grendel  and  Glam,  we  find  in  each  the  dwelling  waste  and 
desolate  through  the  nightly  hauntings  of  an  evil-wight;  a 
hero  appears  to  dare  the  contest,  stretches  himself  out  on  his 
couch  in  the  hall  and  calmly  awaits  the  coming  of  the  fiend. 
When  the  monster  enters  the  house,  he  delays  awhile,   but 
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fioally  strides  in  along  the  hall,  and  thrusts  out  his  fist  to 
clutch  the  hero.  Thereat  they  have  a  long  tussling  and  mead- 
benches  start  from  their  place.  Finally  they  reach  the  hall- 
door.  Here  the  legends  go  apart.  But  that  there  should  be 
this  divergence  is  no  proof  of  their  non-parallelism.  And  if, 
as  we  have  sought  to  demonstrate,  the  story  of  Glam  is 
ideDtieal  with  that  of  the  hall-haunter  of  the  second  Icelandic 
legend,  we  have  in  this  latter  form  of  the  story  the  missing 
link  of  analogy. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  two  objections  of  Dr.  Gering, 
namely :  the  different  natures  of  01am  and  Orendel,  and  the 
&ct  that  similar  tales  have  been  woven  of  other  ghosts.  It  is 
true  that  Glam  is  but  the  restless  ghost  of  the  slain  herdsman, 
while  Grendel  is  the  wierd  offspring  of  Gain.  But  is  it  not  a 
common  thing  to  find  the  same  legends  attached  at  different 
times  or  in  different  lands  to  beings  of  widely  different  nature? 
Hath  not  even  our  Be6wulf  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
divine  Beowa.*  As  regards  the  second  point,  we  find  not 
merely  a  parallelism,  but  a  complete  identity  between  the 
legends  of  Skeljdngf  and  Grendel,  they  are  but  different  ver- 
sions of  that  same  old  tale,  which,  descending  the  gentle  slope 
of  the  years,  has  been  stayed  now  by  this,  now  by  that  cairn, 
wherein  some  sturdy  Northman  was  sleeping.  The  wraith  of 
a  maid  servant,  habiting  a  cave  beneath  a  force  in  this  legend, 
seems  almost  like  a  faint  distant  echo  of  the  ogress  of  Gretti, 
the  mere-wife  of  Be6wulf. 

To  our  own  mind  there  seem  to  be  weightier  reasons  for 
than  against  the  disputed  parallelism;  though  we  cannot,  with 
Dr.  Vigfdsson,  find  a  close  analogy  between  the  rent  cloak  of 
Gretti,  and  the  torn-off  arm  of  Grendel. 

Oar  own  object  has  been  from  the  first,  not  so  much  to  loose 
this  riddle,  as  to  present  its  different  factors  to  the  calmer  and 
maturer  judgment  of  riper  scholars,  and  it  is  to  these  lovers  of 
oar  national  Epos  that  we  would,  in  concluding,  commit  the 
solaUoB  of  this  vexed  problem. 

*  B.  ten  Brink.  Englische  Literatur,  vol  i.,  p.  30. 
f  jLrnaBon.  lalenzkar  Thj6th8dgur,  vol.  i.,  p.  245,  ff. 
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Abticle  IV.— the  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

A  STUDY  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
derstanding it,  and  not  of  supporting  any  interest  involved  in 
it,  may  be  the  most  advantageously  pursued  by  a  consideration 
of  the  two  following  questions : 

First  What  was  the  form  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  previous 
to  the  Gladstone  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  what  were  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  this  form  of  tenure  had  entailed  upon 
Ireland  ? 

Second.  What  are  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  how  has  it 
worked  during  the  ten  yeara  that  it  has  been  a  law,  and  what 
is  the  outlook  which  the  law  has  secured  for  the  Irish  peasant? 

The  Irish  land  laws,  in  their  exterior  form,  were,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  much  the  same  as  the  land 
laws  of  England.  Landlords  and  tenants  were  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  both  countries,  and  in  both  countries  the  relation 
which  existed  between  them  was  based  upon  the  old  feudal 
principles.  In  England,  however,  tenants  received  ^the  benefits 
of  this  system,  while  Ireland  has  known  nothing  but  its  evils. 
**The  feudal  relation  with  its  reciprocal  rights  and  duties," 
says  Mr.  Longfield,  "never  existed  in  Ireland,  the  landlord 
never  led  his  tenants  to  battle,  and  if  they  fought  in  the  same 
field  it  was  usually  upon  opposite  sides."  Under  the  old  feu- 
dal law,  lordship  could  not  be  transferred  without  consent  of 
the  tenant ;  but  in  Ireland  that  part  of  the  feudal  relation  was 
quickly  forgotten  and  the  landlord  soon  came  to  recognize 
himself  as  complete  and  unrestricted  proprietor  of  the  land,  so 
far  as  the  tenant  was  concerned.  The  duties  of  the  feudal  lord 
to  the  tenant  were  no  longer  recognized,  while  the  duties  of 
the  tenant  to  the  landlord  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  landlord,  in  case  of  dispute, 
to  act  as  plaintiflT,  judge,  and  executor  of  the  writ  of  judgment. 

Such  encroachments  were  contrary  to  the  common  law  or 
customs  of  the  land,  but  the  legislative  or  statutory  power,  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  landlords  or  landlord  sympathizers,  legal- 
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ized  these  encroachments.  Three  Acts  of  Parliament  may  be 
cited  which  took  awaj  rights  from  the  Irish  peasant  which  he 
believed  himself  to  possess,  by  the  authority  of  common  law. 

The  first  provided  that,  should  a  tenant  resort  to  legal  pro- 
cedure to  prove  unfounded  the  claim  of  a  landlord,  and  lose 
bis  case,  he  should  be  fined  twice  the  costs.  This  was  of  course 
to  discourage  an  appeal  to  law  against  the  landlord,  and  is  a 
specific  illustration  of  a  sentence  which  fell  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's lips,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Referring  to  past  Acts 
of  Parliament  with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  said:  '*They  have 
provided  and  strengthened  remedies  unknown  to  the  spirit  of 
the  English  law,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  the 
laDdlord  over  his  tenant" 

By  another  Act,  Parliament  intervened  to  set  aside  the  decree 
of  the  common  law  respecting  standing  crops.  At  common 
law  a  standing  or  growing  crop  was  considered  part  of  the  soil, 
and  the  landlord,  although  holding  a  judgment  against  his 
tenant,  could  not  seize  it.  This  tenant  right  Parliament  refused 
to  recognize,  and  empowered  the  landlord  to  send  his  keeper  to 
take  possession  of  the  field  and  bear  away  the  crop  when  ripe. 

As  another  innovation,  Parliament  granted  to  the  landlord 
"power  of  evicting  his  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  of 
recovering  possession  of  the  land  in  cases  in  which  he  was  not 
entitled  to  this  remedy  by  the  forms  of  his  contract  or  by  the 
rules  of  common  law." 

By  such  acts  as  these  it  occurred  that,  previous  to  1870,  the 
land  laws  of  Ireland  had  changed  somewhat  from  their  original 
character,  and  that  the  Irish  landlords  had,  through  this 
change,  obtained  remedies  unknown  to  those  of  England  or 
Scotland.  Such  legal  privileges  are  to  be  judged  not  as  they 
would  work  when  good  landlords  avail  themselves  of  them, 
but  when  made  the  authority  of  unjust  procedure  by  unprin- 
cipled land  owners.  Nor  indeed  is  the  misery  which  has  been 
caused  by  their  enforcement,  the  most  important  element  in 
the  study  of  Irish  discontent  The  fact  that  these  and  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  overthrew  what  was  recognized  as  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  that  is,  opposed  customs  held  sacred, 
handed  down  by  tradition  and  acted  upon  for  generations,  cre- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  native  tenant  the  idea  that  Parliament 
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was  a  body  the  sympathies  of  which  were  entirely  with  the 
aristocracy,  and  that  all  law,  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  was 
entirely  opposed  to  their  interests  and  therefore  held  for  them 
morally  no  binding  force.  Parliament  had  trampled  upon 
their  customs,  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  centuries,  and  it  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  the  Irish  peasant  felt  himself  fully  justi- 
fied in  evading,  and  in  every  way  possible  opposing  the  execu- 
tion of  enactments.  It  is  this  fact,  and  not  the  naturally  law- 
less disposition  of  the  Celtic  race,  that  I  recognize  as  the  true 
explanation  of  that  wide-spread  disregard  of  Parliamentary  en- 
actments, referred  to  so  frequently  by  writers  upon  Irish  politico 
In  reality  there  exist  in  Ireland  two  codes  of  law ;  the  one 
composed  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  resting  upon  the  authority 
of  the  English  government,  the  other  resting  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  judgments 
of  the  former  are  emitted  from  an  authorized  court,  the  sen- 
tences of  which  are  followed  by  legal  execution;  the  judg- 
ments of  the  latter  spring  from  no  recognized  tribunal,  but  the 
sentences  passed  are  none  the  less  sure  of  execution  because 
the  executor  must  also  be  an  assassin. 

Of  the  three  enactments  above  mentioned,  the  one  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  grievance  was  the  third.  This,  as  interpreted 
and  practiced,  came  to  mean  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  evict  a  tenant  at  will.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  George 
L,  that  anything  like  eviction  even  for  non-payment  of  rent 
was  recognized,  and  through  the  granting  of  power  to  the  land- 
lord of  eviction  at  will,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  tenant's  rights, 
was  annulled.  To  his  eyes  it  was  confiscation  since  it  deprived 
him  of  all  property  right  in  his  holding.  The  history  of  this 
tenant  right  shows  its  sanctity,  for  it  has  continued  from  the 
earliest  times.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  island,  land  was  held  as  common 
property,  and  that  the  commons  existing  even  at  the  present 
time  are  remnants  of  that  communal  tenure.  It  is  also  proba- 
ble that  the  change  in  their  customs,  which  led  to  the  division 
of  the  people  into  classes  with  varying  rights,  was  analogous  to 
the  change  which  transformed  Europe  from  a  communal  to  a 
feudal  society.  Of  the  state  of  society  upon  the  advent  of  the 
Norse  adventurers,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
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aasaraDce.  Land  at  that  time  was  held  under  three  forms  of 
tenure ;  commonage  land,  mensal  land  or  land  connected  with 
the  office  of  chief  magistracy,  and  land  held  by  the  nobility. 
Part  of  the  land  held  by  the  nobles  was  held  as  demesne  land 
and  the  remainder  was  given  over  to  tenants.  The  demesne 
land  was  cultivated  by  villeins  of  three  classes,  none  of  which 
possessed  any  political  rights.  First  came  the  Bothachs  or 
Cottiers,  who  held  a  right  of  settlement,  probably  as  all  that 
remained  to  them  of  their  share  of  communal  property  ;  a  sec- 
ond class,  the  Sencleithe,  the  descendants  of  mercenaries  or 
prisoners,  who  '^had  acquired  a  right  of  settlement,'*  possibly 
tbroQgh  the  analogy  of  their  condition  to  that  of  the  Cottiers  ; 
a  third  class,  the  Fuidirs,  foreigners,  who  might  gain  a  right  of 
settlement  by  forfeiting  their  rights  as  freemen.  Service  under 
two  successive  lords,  however,  regained  for  them  this  forfeited 
right 

The  tenants  upon  the  remainder  of  the  landed  estates  were 
of  two  kinds,  called  Saer  Ceili  and  Deer  Ceili,  that  is,  free- 
tenant  and  base-tenant  The  relation  of  the  former  to  the 
noble  was  analogous  to  that  of  knight's  service  in  feudal  law, 
and  of  the  latter  to  common  socage.  All  that  is  of  importance 
to  Qs  here  is,  to  know  that  these  tenants,,  as  well  as  the  laborers 
open  the  demesne  land,  held  rights  in  their  tenements  which 
the  common  law  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
nobility.  * 

It  thus  appears  that  the  right  of  security  in  tenure,  which 
the  Act  of  Parliament  above  referred  to  set  aside,  has  for  Ire- 
land the  sacredness  of  antiquity.  Of  course,  in  form,  it  was 
modified  by  the  successive  conquests  and  settlements,  but  the 
idea  of  property  in  his  holding  has  never  been  entirely  up- 
rooted from  the  tenacious  mind  of  the  peasant  Yet  previous 
to  1870  this  idea  had  no  practical  influence,  in  the  dealings  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  outside  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  In 
the  other  three  provinces  it  had  given  way  to  the  successive 
encroachments  of  landlords. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  adopted  by  the  northern  province 
of  Ireland,  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ulster  Right  or  Ulster 
Cnstom.  So  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned  it  secured  to  him 
three  rights. 
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1.  Security  of  tenure  as  long  as  the  rent  was  paid  and  no 
injurious  mode  of  farming  followed. 

2.  The  right  to  sell  his  holding  at  will,  together  with  im- 
provements put  upon  the  farm,  to  any  person  approved  by  the 
landlord. 

3.  Rent  could  not  be  determined  by  competition  but  by 
valuation. 

Under  such  a  system  of  tenure  let  us  ask  who  owns  the  land, 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant?  To  what  kind  of  a  holding  does 
this  system  give  rise?  Certainly  a  holding  for  which  neither 
England  nor  America  presents  any  analogy.  The  landlord 
owns  the  land,  but  the  tenant  owns  the  right  to  live  on  it  and 
work  it  The  former  may  sell  his  property  in  the  estate,  the 
latter  may  sell  his  property  in  the  homestead. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  Ulster  tenant  right,  and,  from  best 
authorities  it  may  be  gathered  that,  as  the  result  of  even  this 
much  security,  Ulster  is  by  far  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  previous  to  1870,  this  security 
did  not  exist  It  had  been  crushed  out  It  may  be  expected 
therefore,  that  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  was 
different  In  other  provinces  than  Ulster  competitive  rents 
have  been  paid  for  generations.  By  that  term  is  meant  that 
farms  were  advertised  and  let  out  at  the  rent  offered  by  the 
highest  bidder.  This  custom,  which  is  in  perfect'  harmony 
with  laissez'faireism,  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  It  has  placed  the  culture  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  shiftless  and  dishonest  peasants,  and  forced  those  who 
would  be  thrifty,  to  become  as  shiftless  as  their  neighbors. 
These  are  two  grave  charges,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  to 
lay  at  the  door  of  any  system,  but  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  competitive  rents  in  Ireland,  could  produce  no 
other  result. 

The  peasants  of  Ireland  are  land  hungry.  For  every  farm 
to  let  there  are  numberless  bidders.  In  the  language  of  econ- 
omy the  demand  for  farms  exceeds  the  supply  of  them,  hence 
the  rent  which  a  farm  will  pay,  must  rise  to  that  point  at 
which  no  farmer  can  make  any  profit  upon  capital  invested. 
Thus  suppose  a  farm  to  give  produce  equal  in  value  to  £600. 
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The  living  expenses  of  the  farmer  are  £100,  he  pays  for  labor 
£100,  and  interest  on  capital  invested  is  £100 ;  that  is,  it  costs 
£300  to  carry  on  the  farm  during  the  year.  This  £300  is  all 
that  the  farmer  can  get  When  rents  are  arranged  by  competi- 
tion, the  rent  of  the  farm  will  equal  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  farm,  namely  £200.  If  the  occupier  of  the  farm 
will  not  pay  this  rent;  there  are  others  who  will.  In  the  bid- 
ding of  rents  the  natural  rent  will  be  all  the  excess  of  product 
o?er  the  cost  of  working  the  farm.  This  is  the  principle, 
though  not  the  statement,  of  Ricardo^s  theory  of  rent  under 
a  system  of  free  competition. 

In  Ireland,  however,  the  rent  actually  bid  by  tenants  en- 
croaches even  upon  the  cost  of  working  the  farm.  The  Irish 
peasant  knows  one  mode  of  obtaining  a  living,  and  only  one. 
To  him  there  are  three  alternatives :  land  in  Ireland,  emigra- 
tion, or  death.  To  death  he  is  not  inclined,  emigration  re- 
quires a  little  cash,  hence  land  for  him  becomes  a  necessity. 
He  will  bid  more  rent  than  the  land  can  pay  under  the  mode 
of  caltivation  which  his  ignorance  and  poverty  require  him 
to  adopt,  and  both  he,  in  making  the  bid,  and  the  estate  agent, 
in  accepting  it  know  that  the  bid  indicates  a  higher  rent  than 
the  land  is  worth  or  than  will  ever  be  paid.  This  is  dishon- 
esty to  begin  with.  The  agent  follows  it  out  by  squeezing 
from  the  reluctant  tenant  all  he  can  possibly  obtain  and  hold- 
ing the  arrears  over  his  head  as  a  threat  The  tenant  follows 
out  this  programme  of  dishonesty  by  evading,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  payment  of  all  rent  Under  such  conditions  it  cannot 
otherwise  occur,  but  that  tenants  and  landlords  should  be 
arraigned  against  each  other.  This  custom  can  but  produce  a 
shiftless  tenantry,  since  it  destroys  hope  and  takes  away  every 
incentive  to  industry. 

A  man  naturally  energetic  and  industrious  will  be  drawn 
down  to  the  dead  level  of  shiftlessness.  Suppose  that  by 
extra  exertion  he  improve  his  farm,  increase  its  products  and 
prepare  himself  to  pay  the  rent  agreed  upon.  His  right  of 
tenure  is  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  landlord,  or 
more  frequently  that  of  his  agent  His  farm,  unless  held  by 
lease,  is  open  to  re-rental  every  year.  If  by  his  energy,  he  has 
brought  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation  so  that  a  profit  may  be 
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derived  from  the  holding  of  it,  this  prospect  of  profit  will 
attract  other  tenaots,  and  thej  will  bid  higher  than  the  rent  he 
has  agreed  to  pay.  He  finds  himself  obliged  then,  if  he  would 
retain  control  of  his  own  improvements,  to  pay  the  advanced 
rent  himself.  He  is  thus  bereft  of  every  incentive  to  care  and 
thrift,  and,  even  against  his  will  it  may  be,  is  drawn  down  to 
the  general  grade  of  cultivation,  which,  as  described  by  a 
prominent  writer,  is  to  take  from  the  soil  what  it  gratuitously 
gives. 

Of  course  there  are  opposing  factors  at  work.  The  land- 
lord may  be  humane,  so  that  the  tenants  feel  secure  in  their 
holdings  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  improvements.  Leases 
exist  in  some  cases.  But  the  above  is  the  array  of  forces  as 
they  present  themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  Ireland ;  and  a  candid  consideration  of 
many  statements  upon  this  point  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that 
this  system  of  competitive  rents  and  all  that  it  implies,  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  wretched  agricultural  and  industrial 
condition  of  Ireland.  Such  was  the  form  of  land  tenure  in 
Ireland  previous  to  1870.  The  agitation  of  Irish  claims,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  never  been  long  absent  from  the  domestic  . 
politics  of  the  British  Kingdom.  For  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  Gladstone  Land  Act,  the  land  tenure  question  had  been 
brought  prominently  into  notice,  as  well  by  the  great  economic 
changes  that  were  taking  place  as  by  agitation  of  agricultural 
grievances. 

As  illustrating  the  economic  condition  of  the  island  and  the 
changes  which  had  been  going  on,  one  may  note  the  following. 
Of  the  entire  extent  of  the  island  in  1870,  one-half  was  given 
to  pasture  land,  nearly  one-fourth  was  bog  or  waste  land,  and 
a  little  more  than  one-quarter  under  cultivation.  I  give  Cliflfe 
Leslie  as  my  authority  for  saying  that  between  1861  and  1869, 
1,398,000  acres  of  land  had  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Of  course 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  conversion  of  crop  land 
into  pasture  land  is  always  retrogressive,  but  this  change 
shows,  I  think,  that  Ireland  is  being  farmed  in  the  interest  of 
London  rather  than  in  that  of  the  Irish  people.  If  one  go 
farther,  and  inquire  if  there  has  been  any  increase  of  pastural 
products   corresponding   to  the  increase  of  pasture  land,  he 
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finds  that  this  change  is  truly  retrogressive.  This  may  be 
shown  by  comparing  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  in 
Ireland  in  1859,  with  the  number  in  1869.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

1869.  Horses,  629,075.        Cattle,  3,816,698.        Pigs,  1,265,761 

1869.  "        627,248.  "       3,727,097.  "     1,079,793 

To  offset  this  great  falling  off  in  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs, 
there  has  been  alone  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  raised 
and  cared  for. 

"In  eleven  years,"  says  Dr.  Lyon  Playfaire,  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  same  period,  *'  Ireland  has  lost  the  power  of 
feeding  more  than  1,800,000  of  her  population,  while  Scotland, 
daring  that  time,  has  gained  the  power  of  feeding  about 
300,000." 

How  has  this  decay  in  the  agricultural  districts  affected  the 
towns?  Certainly  no  one  who  understands  the  dependence  of 
towns  upon  country  need  be  told  that  Irish  trade  and  industry 
have  declined  with  agricultural  prosperity.  "If  one  draw  a 
line,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "from  Dublin  to  the  nearest  point  of 
lioagh  Swilly  in  the  north,  and  another  to  Bantry  Bay  in  the 
south,  the  angle  contained  by  those  lines  between  the  capital 
and  the  Atlantic,  covering  aboat  three-fourths  of  an  island 
which  ought  to  be  studded  with  cities,  fine  country  towns  and 
smiling  villages,  does  not  include  one  large  or  flourishing  city 
and  includes  hardly  a  town  or  village  whose  trade  and  popula- 
tion have  not  decreased  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  includes 
indeed  but  few  which  are  not  in  a  state  of  complete  decay,  in 
spite  of  the  auxiliaries  to  town  industry,  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  intellectual  which  those  twenty  years  have  created." 

Such  facts  present  a  glimpse  of  the  decay  which  had  been 
going  on  previous  to  1870,  and,  in  the  light  of  such  facts,  it  is 
no  matter  for  wonder  that  the  best  study  and  judgment  of  the 
great  Premier  was  turned  to  that  subject;  nor  are  we  sur- 
prised that  he  discerned  the  true  cause  of  retrogression  in  the 
want  of  security  felt  by  the  tenants,  not  only  as  regards  their 
lioldings,  but  as  touching  the  continued  enjoyment  of  their 
own  improvements.  Nor  did  he  hesitate,  though  at  the  charge 
of  confiscation  on  the  part  of  Tory  land  owners  and  politicians, 

^  ^PP^y?  so  i^^  ^s  in  ^^^  power  lay  at  that  time,  the  proper 
remedy. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  of  1870  contained  two  principles. 
First,  the  recognition  of  the  Ulster  custom  as  embracing  the 
sanctity  of  law  in  Ulster  and  as  desirable  for  the  whole  Island. 

Second,  The  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship over  any  form  of  tenantry  whatever,  and  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  aid  peasants  to  become  holders  in  fee- 
simple.  It  is  upon  these  two  principles  and  the  means  adopted 
for  their  realization  that  any  judgment  of  the  Irish  Land  Act 
must  be  based. 

It  was  previously  noticed  that  this  Ulster  custom  respecting 
holdings,  was  a  part  of  the  old  common  law.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  certain  acts  of  Parliament  had  curtailed  the  rights 
which  this  custom  had  secured  to  the  tenants,  and  brought 
about  a  state  of  chronic  revolt,  which  must  always  attend  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  systems  of  law.*  It  was 
the  doing  away  with  this  antagonism  between  hereditary  cus- 
tom and  legislative  enactment,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  purposed  to 
effect  in  drawing  the  first  clause  of  his  famous  bill.  This 
clause  applied  to  Ulster  alone,  and  declared  that  the  Ulster 
tenant  right  custom,  or  usage  known  under  that  name,  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  realm. 

it  appears  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  this  Act  did  not 
carefully  define  these  customs  and  usages  legalized  by  Parlia- 
ment, "  but  the  framing  of  an  accurate  definition  appeared  so 
difficult,"  so  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  declared,  "that  it  was 
considered  best  to  confide  that  duty  to  the  courts  of  law." 
That  is,  the  legislative  body  passed  an  Act  which  embodied 
certain  principles,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  and  the 
specific  application  of  the  principles  were  referred  to  the  court 

It  could  but  occur  that  such  an  arrangement,  though  per- 
haps wise  in  itself,  should  have  led  to  somewhat  extended  leg- 
islation, the  main  point  of  dispute  being  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Ulster  custom.  A  decision  in  the  case  of  Graham  vs.  Earl  of 
Erne  declared  that  custom  to  embody  the  following  points  : 

*  Mr.  Longfield,  in  an  Article  in  the  Fortnightly  Bemew  for  Aug^^st,  states  that 
the  Ulster  custom  originated  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Longfield  is  con- 
sidered good  authority  upon  aU  questions  relating  to  the  history  of  Irish  law,  but 
I  confess  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  this  statement  It  can  at  most  be 
but  tecbuically  true,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  ownership  in  holdings  can  be 
traced  from  earliest  historic  dates. 
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1.  *'The  right  or  custom  in  general  of  yearly  tenants,  or  those 
deriving  through  them,  to  continue  in  undisturbed  possession 
so  long  as  they  act  properly  and  pay  their  rents."  This  gave 
the  yearly  tenant  a  perpetual  lease  for  good  behavior,  and  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  the  landlord. 

2.  "The  correlative  right  of  the  landlord  periodically  to 
raise  the  rent,  so  as  to  give  him  a  just,  fair,  and  full  participa- 
tion in  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  but  not  so  as  to  extin- 
guish the  tenant's  interest  by  imposing  a  rack  rent." 

A  word  upon  rent  will  show  the  importance  of  this  interpre- 
tation. What  is  rent?  I  think  that  Professor  Bonamy  Price 
defines  it  properly,  when  he  says :  "  Bent  is  surplus  profit,  that 
is  excess  of  profit  after  repayment  of  the  whole  cost  of  produc- 
tion, beyond  the  legitimate  profit  which  belongs  to  the  tenant 
as  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  produce."  Bent  is  to  land 
what  profit  is  to  invested  capital.  The  source  of  rent  is  the 
prodactiveness  of  the  soil ;  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  rent  is  an 
increase  in  either  the  value  or  the  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, with  no  corresponding  increase  in  cost  of  production. 
The  explanation  of  varying  rates  of  rent  upon  varying  grades 
of  soil,  is  the  different  degrees  of  productiveness  which  each 
possesses  combined  with  its  position  as  regards  the  market 
The  question  as  to  who  holds  property  in  rent  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion, and  one  decided  for  the  province  of  Ulster  according  to 
the  above  interpretation  of  the  court.  By  the  application  of 
capital  and  labor  to  land,  as  well  as  by  the  general  advance  of 
population  and  increase  of  market  facilities,  the  value  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  a  farm  must  increase.  Who  is  to  have 
the  advantage  of  this  increased  value?  Is  it  to  go  to  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant? 

Economists  have  usually  divided  the  proceeds  of  land  into 
three  parts :  a.  The  return  for  labor  expended,  or  wages,  b. 
The  return  for  capital  expended,  or  interest,  c.  The  excess  of 
the  proceeds  from  land  over  wages  and  interest,  or  rent  Econ- 
omists, too,  have  usually  assumed  that  all  rent  should  go  to  the 
landlord.  The  Ulster  custom  was  a  protest  against  this  decis- 
ion, and  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  under  consideration 
recognized  this  protest  as  just,  when  it  declared  that  the  raising 
of  the  rent,  permitted  periodically,  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
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as  **to  extinguish  the  tenant's  interest."  Did  the  landlord 
receive  all  the  rem  arising  from  the  farm,  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  must  necessarily  be  extinguished,  and  his  holding  would 
have  no  marketable  value.  He  could  sell  his  improvements, 
but  not  his  holding,  since  that  would  yield  no  profit  and  hence 
be  worthless.  If  a  landlord  took  all  the  rent,  all  that  an  in- 
coming tenant  could  calculate  upon  would  be  the  return  for  his 
labor,  viz:  his  wages,  and  the  return  from  tenant  improve- 
ments, for  which  he  must  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  a  capitalized 
sum.  The  wages,  and  interest  upon  this  sum,  is  all  he  could 
draw  from  the  farm,  for  by  the  supposition,  the  landlord 
receives  all  the  rent  If,  however,  the  actual  rent  be  divided 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  part  going  to  the  landlord  under 
the  name  of  rent,  and  part  going  to  the  tenant  as  income  from 
his  holding,  the  tenant's  interest  is  by  no  means  destroyed,  since 
the  capitalized  sum  of  this  income  from  his  holding  would  be- 
come a  definite  property,  for  which  an  incoming  tenant  must 
pay.  In  buying  this  tenant  right,  he  buys  the  right  to  par- 
take with  the  landlord  of  rent  This  right  is  protected  by  the 
Act,  when  it  declares  the  imposing  of  **  rack  rents"  to  be  ille- 
gal. In  fact,  then,  the  actual  effect  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
is  to  recognize  before  the  law  what  is  equivalent  to  a  joint  own- 
ership in  land  between  landlord  and  tenant 

Clauses  third  and  fourth  of  the  court  decision  above  cited, 
repeat  what  has  already  been  referred  to ;  the  right  of  the  ten- 
ant to  sell  his  holding,  and  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  be  con- 
sulted and  "to  exercise  a  potential  voice  in  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  proposed  assignee."  The  fifth  clause  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  landlord  desire  to  take  land  from  the  tenant 
for  his  own  purposes,  he  shall  be  rendered  liable  to  the  tenant 
for  damages,  equal  to  the  "fair  value  of  the  tenant  right." 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  Gladstone  Land  Act,  as  ap* 
plied  to  Ulster.  There  may  be  question  as  regards  the  useful- 
ness of  a  landed  gentry  at  all,  but  if  accepted,  whether  as  desi- 
rable or  an  encumbrance  upon  the  land  which  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  gotten  rid  of,  all  must  admit  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act 
recognizes  the  immediate  need  of  Ireland.  The  tenant  has  as- 
sured to  him  security  of  tenure,  or  damages  for  ejectment ; 
enjoyment  of  his  improvements,  and  participation  in  the  ad- 
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vanced  value  of  farm  produce,  arising  from  the  advancement 
of  ci?iIization  or  greater  application  of  capital  and  labor.  He 
has  thus  great  incentive  to  activity  and  thrift.  The  landlord, 
loo,  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  increase  the  amount  and  value  of 
what  the  land  produces,  since  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  raise  his  rent  In  Ulster  both  landlord  and  tenant  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  Act 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  other  provinces,  Leinster, 
Monster,  and  Connaught.  In  these  provinces  the  Act  is  not 
regarded  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  In  certain 
ooanties  leagues  have  been  established,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  protecting  the  tenant  right  under  the  Act.  This  appears  at 
first  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Act  itself  was  drawn 
for  the  protection  and  amelioration  of  tenants,  and  would  lead 
us  to  expect  that  its  conditions  were  such  that  landlords  could 
take  advantage  of  it,  to  the  detriment  of  those  dependent  upon 
them. 

In  Ulster,  where  a  tenant  right  already  existed,  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  Parliament  to  legalize  common  usage ;  but  the  Ulster 
custom  could  not  in  this  manner  be  secured  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  island,  inasmuch  as  there  it  was  not  understood.  For 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  granting  all  tenants  the  same  protec- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  the  Act  should  be  more  specific  in 
its  statements  and  conditiona  There  are  three  sections  of  this 
Act  which  afi*ect  particularly  the  provinces  other  than  Ulster. 

By  the  third  section,  any  tenant  who  is  "  disturbed"  in  his 
holding,  may  receive  compensation  upon  quitting  it;  in 
other  words,  a  pecuniary  fine  is  placed  on  eviction.  A  lawyer 
would  immediately  ask,  what  is  meant  by  "disturbance"? 
The  answer  is,  any  eviction  caused  by  no  fault  of  the  tenant, 
is  a  disturbance.  The  non-payment  of  rent,  as  cause  of  evic- 
tion, would  not  be  included  under  this  head  ;  eviction  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  cultivated  land  into  pasture  land,  would  be 
judged  a  disturbance. 

By  the  fourth  section,  the  tenant  is  secured  compensation  for 
improvements  which  he  or  his  predecessors  in  title  may  have 
made.  Previously  the  landlord  had,  at  the  close  of  any  ten- 
aocy,  considered  himself  entitled  to  all  improvements  made  on 
the  land  except  recognized  fixtures.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  sections  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
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By  the  seventh  section  it  was  declared  that  if  a  tenant  had 
paid  money  on  account  of  coming  into  his  holding,  on  quit- 
ting it,  he  should  receive  some  compensation  for  such  pay- 
ment. 

By  these  three  sections  is  defined  the  tenant  right  which  the 
Act  created  for  the  peasants  of  Southern  Ireland.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  Ulster  right,  but  is  something  like  it.  A  property 
in  the  holding  may  grow  out  of  it,  but  was  not  necessarily  cre- 
ated by  it.  The  hope  of  the  Gladstone  government  was,  that 
the  pecuniary  fine  imposed  on  landlords  for  careless  evictions, 
would  sufficiently  secure  the  tenants  to  make  them  feel  an  inter- 
est in  improved  cultivation.  Experience  has  shown  this  hope 
to  have  been  vain.  The  Act  of  1870  has  been  most  unfortu- 
nate in  those  districts  where  interference  was  the  most  needed. 
It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  landlords  that  an  estate  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  farmers  was  more  manageable,  and  in  every 
way  more  desirable,  than  an  estate  divided  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  peasant  tenants ;  and  it  was  also  discovered  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  kind  of  property  which  could  be  created  under 
the  Act,  the  process  of  change  was  not  altogether  unprofitable 
to  them. 

The  fine  imposed  upon  a  landlord  for  eviction  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  holding,  subject  always  to  the  decision 
of  an  established  commission,  which  in  practice  has  never 
granted  an  evicted  tenant  as  large  a  compensation  as  the  Act 
permitted.  Thus  the  highest  amounts  payable  to  tenants  whose 
holdings  were  valued  under  £10,  £20,  £30,  £40,  £60,  and  £100 
are  respectively  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  years'  rent 
From  this  it  appears  that,  as  the  size  of  the  farmer's  holding 
increases,  the  liability  for  damages  decreasea  Compare  the 
extremes  of  the  cases  above  submitted,  that  of  one  farm  under 
a  rental  of  £100,  or  ten  farms  under  as  many  tenants,  with 
rentals  each  of  £10.  For  the  eviction  of  the  large  farmer  the 
landlord  renders  himself  liable  to  the  payment  of  £200 ;  for 
the  eviction  of  the  ten  tenants  he  renders  himself  liable  to  the 
payment  of  £700,  making  a  difference  of  £600,  supposing  he 
wished  to  turn  his  estate  into  pasture  land.  Thus,  the  change 
once  effected,  his  estate  is  in  a  more  desirable  position  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Act  than  before. 
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Again,  a  large  farmer,  one  paying  over  £60  rental,  may 
ooBtract  himself  oat  of  the  Act,  viz :  sign  papers  that  under  no 
condition  will  he  claim  protection  under  it.  Tenants  paying 
less  than  £60  rental  were  prohibited  this  freedom  of  contract. 
Without  this  restriction,  the  Land  Act  would  have  been  a 
dead  letter,  for  ^'  tenants  would  have  preferred  to  sign  written 
UDdertakings  rather  than  run  the  chances  of  eviction."  On 
aecoant  of  this  provision,  also,  a  landlord  would  choose  large 
brmers. 

But  farther,  the  Act  of  1870,  by  creating  the  conditions  out 
of  which  a  tenant  right  might  grow,  which  previously  was  not 
claimed  by  the  peasants,  created  conditions  which  rendered  it 
profitable  for  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  evict  the  small  tenants 
and  relet  the  land  thus  reclaimed.  Says  a  writer  in  Fraxer^s 
Magazine :  *'  Experience  has  shown  that  in  Leinster,  Con- 
naaght  and  Munster,  the  tenant  who  is  allowed  to  sell  his 
interest  in  his  holding,  receives  as  large  a  price  as  in  Ulster. 
There  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  price  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-one  years'  purchase.  Thus,  if  a  landlord  were  to 
evict  a  tenant  who  paid  £10  a  year  rent,  the  highest  he  would 
be  ordered  to  pay  under  the  Act  would  be  £70,  but  if  he 
were  immediately  afterward  to  put  up  the  holding  for  sale,  he 
would  receive  for  it  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
pounds." 

It  now  becomes  apparent  why  evictions  have  not  ceased 
since  1870,  and  one  can  understand  what  the  *' farmers' clubs" 
mean,  when  they  state  their  object  to  be  '*  to  protect  tenant 
rights  under  the  Act,  and  to  have  the  Act  amended."  In  1870, 
there  were  661,931  holdings  in  Ireland,  four-fifths  of  which 
were  on  thirty  acres  or  under,  that  is,  holdings  disadvantageous 
to  the  landlords. 

I  turn  aside  reluctantly  from  this  part  of  my  discussion. 
Such  questions  as  absenteeism,  corporation-landlordism,  agent 
management,  the  decay  of  manufactures,  which  will  not  permit 
the  land  of  Ireland  to  be  held  in  large  holdings  except  that 
immediate  suffering  follow  the  change ;  these  and  many  other 
questions  force  their  claims  upon  attention ;  but  their  claims 
cannot  now  be  recogniised,  as  the  second  great  principle 
embodied  in  the  Gladstone  Land  Act,  awaits  consideration. 

VOL.  IV.  6 
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This  principle  is  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  peasant 
proprietorship  over  any  form  of  tenure  whatever,  and  the 
right  of  the  government  to  assist  peasants  to  become  proprie- 
tors  in  full  of  their  holdings.  The  Act  permitted  the  govern- 
ment, through  a  Board  of  Works,  to  advance  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  money  in  any  case  where  the  landlord  was  willing  to 
sell.  Nothing  like  a  forced  sale,  or  the  purchase  by  the 
government  of  the  estates,  was  embodied  in  the  Act 

Of  peasant  proprietorship  nothing  need  here  be  said,  nor  do 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  utter  an  apology  for  my  rudeness,  in 
setting  aside  without  consideration  the  objection,  that  the  Celtic 
character  is  not  fit  to  rpake  a  peasant  proprietor  out  of.  It  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  inquire  if  this  provision  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  class  of  proprietors,  which  is  called  the 
Bright  clause,  has  any  tendency  to  produce  the  desired  result? 

If  the  supporters  of  this  clause  expected  any  rapid  change 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment 
The  landlord,  not  being  forced  to  sell,  would  only  part  with 
his  estate  for  pecuniary  considerations,  and  it  has  ever  been 
found  to  be  more  advantageous  to  him  to  sell  his  estate  as  a 
whole  to  an  incoming  landlord,  than  to  sell  it  in  small  farms  to 
the  tenants. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  complexity  of  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  which  renders  such  a 
transfer  very  expensive.  For  example,  the  sale  of  a  farm  pay- 
ing £20  rental,  costs  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  purchase 
money  to  procure  a  clear  title.  This  exorbitant  cost  must  deter 
the  tenant  from  offering  as  much  for  land  per  acre,  as  one  who 
bids  for  the  entire  estate.  To  the  small  tenant  the  cost  of  a 
title  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money.  He  cannot  stand 
this,  and  hence  will  not  offer  equal  to  the  market  price  of  the 
land.  To  the  one  who  buys  the  entire  estate,  however,  this 
expense  reduces  itself  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  sum  paid, 
and  in  consequence,  he  overbids  the  tenant  A  reform  in  the 
law  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  rendering  it  more  simple, 
might  overcome  this  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  peasant 
proprietorship  in  Ireland,  but  until  some  such  reform  takes 
place  one  cannot  hope  much  from  this  offer  of  pecuniary 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  government     Moreover,  ignorance 
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on  the  part  of  the  peasant  of  the  real  advantage  to  be  gained 
fiom  ownership,  deters  him  firom  incurring  any  great  risk  to 
become  a  proprietor. 

Sach  are  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
from  which  so  much  was  hoped  ;  but  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  workings  of  which,  so  little  is  seen  to  have  been 'accom- 
plished Does  this  argue  any  thing  against  the  Act?  Yes, 
against  its  completeness ;  not  however  against  the  principles  it 
embodiesL  The  roots  of  Irish  discontent  are  twined  about  the 
rocks  of  seven  centuries  of  misrule  and  misunderstanding. 
Shall  an  Act  be  condemned  because  in  ten  years  it  has  not 
counteracted  the  influence  of  seven  hundred  ?  It  will  require 
many  decades,  even  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces, for  Ireland  to  divorce  herself  from  her  past  The  states- 
men of  England  may  censure  the  acts  of  previous  statesmen, 
but  the  problems  which  they  are  called  upon  to  solve  are 
conditioned  by  the  very  acts  they  censure.  A  nation  is  an 
organism  of  perpetual  life,  and  can  never  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  past  decisions.  England's  dealings  with  Ireland  in 
die  past  have  been  all  wrong,  and  even  well-meaning  statesmen 
cannot  escape  the  evil  effects  of  that  rule.  Could  Ireland  to- 
day be  set  back  where  she  was  when  Henry  IL  first  claimed 
ownership;  could  her  entire  past  be  cut  from  behind  her; 
oould  Irish  character  be  as  it  was  before  influenced  by  the 
Christian  and  Teutonic  civilizations,  one  might  then  be  as 
hopeful  as  now  that  these  CeltSj  as  a  people,  would  speedily 
assume  a  proud  position  among  the  Nations. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  is  not  to  be  criticised  in  the  light  of  the 
practical  results  which  it  has  worked.  It  is  but  the  first  step 
in  a  reform  which  Ireland  demands  and  must  have,  and  as 
such,  together  with  the  Disestablishment  Act  of  1868,  may  be 
said  to  present  to  Ireland  the  brightest  prospects  which  she  has 
had  since  coming  under  British  rule. 

Previous  to  the  late  accession  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power, 
two  propositions  were  placed  before  the  public  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  Irish  distress;  the  one  by  a  member  of  the  Disraeli 
government,  the  other  by  an  ex-member  of  the  Gladstone 
cabinet  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  a  speech  introducing  a  bill 
which  afterwards  became   a  law,  proposed    that  the  govern* 
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ment  be  empowered  to  loan  money  to  Irish  landlords,  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates. 
That  was  Toryism ;  legislation  for  the  upper  classes.  Mr. 
Bright  proposed  that  the  government  buy  all  estates  offered 
for  sale,  and  resell  in  small  f^rms  on  thirty  six  years'  time ;  and 
further,  that  the  government  boy  by  forced  sales,  for  the  same 
purpose,  all  lands  held  by  corporationa  This  is  Liberalism ; 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  lower  classes. 

I  cannot  understand  how  that  Mr.  Northcot^,  or  the  govern- 
ment he  represented,  could  have  been  sanguine  of  any  perma- 
nent beneficial  results  arising  from  such  a  loan.  He  must 
have  forgotten  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  land  of  Ireland  is 
held  by  absentees,  no  small  part  of  it  by  corporations,  and 
neither  absentees  nor  corporations  care  at  all  for  the  land 
except  as  a  source  of  income.  He  must  have  forgotten  that 
improvement  upon  the  land  by  the  landlord  leads  but  to  an  in- 
crease of  rent,  not  to  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  He  must  have  forgotten  that  the  mainspring  of  all 
activity  is  self-interest,  and  that  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  can  alone  make  the  desert  to  blossom  like 
the  rosa 

Mr.  Bright,  whose  fine  sense  of  justice  does  honor  to 
the  sect  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  forgotten  none  of  these 
things.  He  recognizes  that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to 
transfer  the  legal  title  in  land  from  the  nobility  to  the  ten- 
antry. He  is  not  deterred  by  the  cry  that  even  then  there  will 
not  be  land  enough  for  all,  for  he  knows  that  industrial 
advancement  is  based  upon  agricultural  prosperity,  and  that  if 
the  Irish  farming  interest  can  be  brought  into  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  towns  and  factories  will  prosper. 

The  hope  of  Ireland  lies  with  the  great  Liberal  party  of 
England.  It  was  this  party  which  passed  the  Act  of  1870, 
thus  committing  itself  to  the  principles  which  it  embodies, 
and  it  is  this  party  which  must  so  develop  and  amend  the  Act 
as  to  make  it  fulfill  its  purpose.  This  party  is  at  present  in 
power,  and  has  taken  under  consideration  the  Irish  Question. 
A  committee  is  now  sitting  in  Dublin  gathering  facts  respect- 
ing the  working  of  the  Act,  that  its  amendment  may  be  ration- 
ally performed.    The    "compensation  for  disturbance"   bill, 
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had  it  become  a  law,  could  not  have  been  considered  a  step  in 
the  development  of  the  old  Act  It  was  only  a  temporary 
measare  to  meet  exceptional  conditions.  The  harvests  of  1877 
and  1878  were  bad  ;  that  of  1879  a  total  failure.  Famine  was 
in  the  land.  Tenants  coald  not  pay  their  rents,  and  under  the 
Land  Act  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  were  followed  by 
00  compensation  to  the  tenant  Evictions  were  going  on  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  1878  there  were  843 ;  in  1879,  1,698 ;  and 
in  the  first  five  months  and  twenty  days  of  1880,  there  were 
1,060.  It  was  simply  the  purpose  of  the  Forster  bill  to  sus- 
pend for  a  limited  time,  in  certain  provinces,  the  right  of  the 
landlord  to  evict  for  any  purpose  whatever,  without  compensa- 
tion. The  defense  of  the  bill  was  the  same  as  the  apology  for 
a  bankrupt  law.  The  short  session  did  not  permit  a  more 
complete  one. 

When,  however,  Parliament  shall  meet  after  its  vacation, 
we  may  expect  a  carefully  prepared  bill  with  the  avowed  pur^ 
pose  of  further  development  and  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  never  disappoints  his  friends  in  a  just 
hope. 
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Aoticle  v.— the  teaching  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 
AS  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CON- 
VERSION. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  Article,  to  inquire  what  doctrines 
are  requisite,  and  what  means  and  measures  are  either  requi- 
site, or  the  most  successful,  in  causing  or  aiding  revivals  of 
religion,  or,  the  spiritual  conquests  of  the  gospel,  in  any  form. 
In  prosecuting  these  investigations  it  is  not  intended  to  in- 
quire so  much  into  the  nature  of  doctrines,  means,  and  meas- 
ures, as  into  their  historical  adaptation  and  efPectiveness. 

1.  What  doctrines  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  revivals 
of  religion  ?  No  age  preceding  this  has  been  its  equal  in  the 
fashion  of  decrying  doctrine.  The  objectors  profess  to  wel- 
come precepts,  but  fail  to  consider  that  precepts  unsupported 
by  doctrines  are  valuelesa  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven 
Theological  Seminary,  in  his  '*  Practical  Sermons,"  has  this 
sentence :  "  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  distinguished  from 
its  precepts,  are  those  truths  which  supply  the  motives  to  holy 
obedience."*  Strike  out  the  doctrines,  and  you  annihilate 
both  the  motives  to  obedience,  and  obedience  itsell  Right 
doctrines,  then,  must  be  imbedded  in  the  human  mind,  or  we 
shall  have  no  revivals.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to 
preach  nothing  else  but  doctrines,  yet  we  are  to  preach  thenu 

The  kinds  of  doctrines  that  are  necessary  to  revivals,  are 
those  which  are  in  general  termed  evangelical.  They  get  their 
descriptive  title,  evangelical,  from  the  fact  that  by  history  they 
have  been  proven  so  useful  and  essential  in  evangelizing,  in 
bearing  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  the  human  heart 

The  evangelical  doctrines,  are  they  new  or  old  ?  Are  they 
certainly  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  they  been  long  lost  in  the 
world's  chief  history,  and  of  late  found  again,  revived?  They 
are  in  the  Scriptures,  and  came  out  from  them,  and  have  always 
continued  among  those  with  whom  religion  prospered.  Though 
the  philosophies  have  changed  witli  which  the  doctrines  have 
been  held,  the  doctrines  themselves  have  wonderfully  kept 

♦  Page  14^. 
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their  identity,  and  their  march  among  men  more  or  less  from 
the  days  of  Christ  nntil  now.  It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  that  the  evangelical  doctrines  have  been  so  stead* 
&8t,  and  have  so  steadfastly  been  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  of 
nations.  If  we  consult  such  men  as  Hagenbach  and  Shedd  in 
their  histories  of  doctrine,  we  find  all  along  through  the  centu- 
ries, in  substance,  the  same  views  respecting  the  chief  elements 
of  the  gospel,  among  those  who  were  blessed  in  winning  souls. 
They  have  not  always  been  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  doctrines, 
but  they  have  been  in  respect  to  their  presentation.  They 
have  accorded  with  the  natural  impression  made  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. So  that  if  in  some  theories  they  have  been  in  error, 
they  have  not  put  forward  those  errors,  or  have  so  truly 
preached  the  gospel  itself  that  it  has  corrected  the  errors.  Yet 
it  has  not  been  safe  to  allow  the  errors  to  go  on  unchallenged 
and  unchecked ;  for,  in  a  few  generations  or  less  they  would 
undermine  and  displace  the  truth. 

Early  Christianity  spread  under  the  evangelical  doctrines. 
Take  Sabellianism  on  the  one  hand  ;  did  it  contribute  to  the 
conversion  of  souls,  and  the  Christianization  of  nations  ?  To 
answer  this  question,  look  into  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Gaesarea,  A.  D.  815,  and  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
doret,  church  historians  about  a  century  later.  They  account 
Sabellianism,  or  the  denial  of  the  Trinity  beyond  a  temporary 
manifestation,  a  heresy.*  And  yet  they  write,  Eusebius  espe- 
cially, in  glowing  terms  concerning  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  course  they  understood  that  Sabellianism  was  no 
help,  but  a  hindrance  to  the  propagation.  Besides,  Sabellius 
himself  professed  to  believe  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  the 
same  in  substance,f  and  that  in  that  he  sufficiently  accorded 
with  the  real  Trinitarians,  though  his  doctrine  really  took 
away  all  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Logos.:^  He 
and  his  followers  therefore  undoubtedly  preached  the  gospel, 
in  general,  in  Scripture  language,§  which  naturally  gives  the 

*  BoWb  Bed,  Lib.,  Euseb.,  pp.  268,  269 ;  Ibid.,  Soc.,  p.  106 ;  Ibid.,  Soso.,  p.  11 ; 
lUl,  Theod^  pp.  24,  210. 

fNeaod.  Ch,  BisL,  yoL  L,  pp.  696,  696,  Ed.  1862 ;  Mosheim'B  MsL  OhritL,  vol. 
n.,  pp.  2n,  218. 

tNetnd.  Ck,  But,  yoL  L,  pp.  297,  298;  Mosheun's  Eiat,  Christy  vol  ii,  pp. 
223,  224. 

8  Shedd,  Hi9t  Chn»,  Doc,  yoL  ii,  p.  436. 
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impression  that  there  is  an  eternal  distinction  between  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  Moreover,  No^tus,  who  was  in  sub- 
stance a  Sabellian  before  Sabellius,  when  brought  before  pres- 
byters to  give  an  account  of  his  peculiar  views,  according  to 
Neander  exclaimed,  "  Of  what  evil  am  I  guilty,  when  I  glorify 
Christ?"*  Such  was  the  trend  with  all  that  class.  They 
claimed  substantial  unity  with  the  Trinitarians  proper;  their 
peculiar  views  were  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  and  so, 
it  was  not  by  the  propagation  of  those  tenets,  but  rather  of  the 
opposite,  that  the  conversion  of  men  was  generally  secured. 
Sabellianism  wherever  held  in  modern  times,  has  done  no  more 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  than  it  did  in  the  early  Chris* 
tian  era.  It  has,  indeed,  had  no  recognition  in  the  ordinary 
preaching  of  its  advocatea  They  have  in  general  been  con- 
tent to  let  the  Scriptures  make  their  own  impression,  which  is, 
that  Christ  had  a  nature  other  than  merely  that  of  the  Father 
in  the  human  body.  So  far  as  Schleiermacher's  theology  was 
of  the  Sabellian  rather  than  the  Athanasian  cast,  it  was  not 
his  preaching  or  teaching  of  Sabellianism,  but  of  the  gospel, 
that  gave  him  any  particular  agency  in  the  transition  from 
Bationalism  to  the  evangelical  faith  near  the  close  of  the  last 

century.f 

Now,  did  Arianism  have  any  part  in  evangelizing  men  ia 
the  early  Christian  period  ?  Or,  was  it  the  opposite  doctrine^ 
that  of  the  eternal  existence,  and  true  Divinity,  as  well  as 
humanity,  of  Christ,  which,  under  God,  wrought  the  salvation 
of  men  ?  The  latter.  Though  Arianism  spread  widely  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  centuries,:^  it  was  as  an  ism,  a  the- 
ory, proud  and  boastful  in  its  adherents,  and  not  as  a  power  to 
save  soula  Under  its  sway,  or  notwithstanding  its  spread, 
nominal  religion  made  aggressions  against  Paganism,  but  it 
was  in  itself  destitute  of  power  towards  making  true  disciples 
of  Christ  It  in  general  took  the  language  of  Scripture,  and 
in  that  was  the  power.§    But  the  fact  that  it  was  heresy,| 

*  Oh,  HisU,  ToL  i,  p.  684. 

f  A^  Amer.  Cfydo,j  voL  xiv.,  p.  409,  ed.  1863 ;  Neander,  Hist,  Ch.  Dogmas^ 
Bohn'B  Standi  Lib.,  p.  148. 
t  McGlintock  and  Strong,  Oyc,  voL  i.,  p.  388. 
§  Shedd.  ifiML  Chris.  Doc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  486. 
I  SoorateB,  Bohn's  Eccl.  lib.,  p.  6. 
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opposed  to  orthodoxy,  would  in  itself  indicate  that  it  was  det- 
rimental to  the  propagation  of  pure  Christianity,  unless  there 
were  some  definite  and  reliable  testimony  that  it  really  ad- 
vanced true  heart-religion.  No  such  testimony  appears. 
Bather  the  contrary ;  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  might 
be  expected.  For  to  hold  and  teach  that  Christ  has  or  had 
only  a  finite  nature,  tends  directly  and  absolutely  to  decrease, 
and  not  to  extend,  his  religion.  Accordingly  we  find  it  to  be 
the  record  of  Church  history  during  the  centuries  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Arianism  and  other  heresies,  that  theology, 
SQch  as  it  was,  had  little  to  say  about  Christ,  or  his  work,  or 
his  merita  The  Arians,  much  more  often  than  their  oppo- 
nents, showed  a  false  fire,*  an  evil  spirit,  were  less  under  the 
control  of  Divine  grace,  and  less  likely  to  have  success  in  win- 
ning men  into  the  realm  of  grace. 

Pelagianism  did  not  deny  the  fundamental,  but  some  of  the 
more  recondite  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  But  extreme  Pelagi- 
anism— made  so  perhaps  more  by  some  of  the  followers  of 
Pelagius  than  by  himself, f — was  not  divinely  owned  in  chang- 
ing men  from  heathenism  or  other  irreligion,  to  Christianity, 
lis  denial  of  human  corruption  proceeding  from  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  its  undue  exaltation  of  good  works,  by  regarding 
them  as  an  addition  to  faith  rather  than  as  the  fruit  of  it,j; 
and  other  evil  doctrines  or  tendencies,  were  inimical  to  real 
evangelization.  Nor  was  it  the  most  rigid  Augustinianism, 
sometimes  made  worse  by  his  followers  than  by  Augustine 
himse]f,§  that  was  the  most  successful  in  spreading  the  gospel. 
A  Seou-Pelagianism,  and  a  modified  Augustinianism,  meeting 
together  and  partially  coalescing  or  agreeing  in  mutual  coop- 
eration, seem  to  have  been  the  most  owned  of  God  in  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  and  power  of  his  grace. 

When  religion  was  revived  under  the  labors  of  Wickliflfe 
and  his  associates  and  followers  in  England,  A.  D.  1860,  and 
nnder  Huss  and  his  co-laborers  in  Bohemia,  A.  D.  1402,  it 
was  a  reviving  of  evangelical' doctrines  in  the  minds  and  hearts 

*  Socntes,  Bohn's  Eod.  lab.,  p.  314 ;  Sozomen,  Ibid.,  pp.  434,  435,  Neander, 
Ck  BitU  T<A.  iL,  p.  424. 
tHeander,  CJi,  Bisk,  voL  ii,  pp.  679-681. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  679. 
S  Ibid.,  pp.  625,  626 ;  Shedd,  ffisL  Chrw.  Doc,  vol  iL,  p.  101. 
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of  the  people.  Hubs  subscribed  to  most  of  the  forty-five 
theses  of  Wickliffe.  And  while  those  theses  were  many  of 
them  protests  against  corruptioos  in  the  Bomish  Church,  such 
as  indulgences,  confessions,  absolution,  extreme  unction,  tran- 
substantiation,  prayers  to  saints,  papal  supremacy,  they  were 
also  restatements  of  vital  Christian  doctrines ;  as,  the  Scrip- 
tures our  only  infallible  guide,  the  merit  of  Christ  the  only 
basis  of  redemption,  true  faith  in  Christ  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion, the  impossibility  of  pleasing  God  without  faith,  the  elec- 
tion of  grace.  Yet,  since  Huss'  opposition  to  the  corruptions 
in  the  Bomish  Church  was  more  of  a  practical  than  a  dog- 
matic character,*  the  value  of  the  reforms  instituted  by  him 
in  his  native  land  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
theses  he  proppunded  or  defended.  The  great  work  he  began 
and  pursued  was  in  the  interest  of  evangelical  religion. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  colleague  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  probably 
received  the  doctrines  of  this  early  reformation  while  copying 
the  works  of  Wickliffe  at  Oxford.  He  subsequently  preached 
at  Paris  to  great  multitudes  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church.  And  afterwards  in  Bohemia,  he  at  first  privately 
advocated  the  same  doctrines  that  Huss  did,  and  A.  D.  1408  he 
publicly  identified  himself  with  his  views,  and  was  burned  at 
the  stake  May  80,  1416.f  John  Wessel  of  Groningen,  whom 
Hagenbach  distinguishes  as  the  "  forerunner  of  Luther,'*^  held 
high  spiritual  ideas  of  religion,  though  sometimes  shading 
them  into  mysticism,  received  the  Scriptures  and  not  the 
Church  as  the  living  source  of  vital  faith,  rejected  papal 
supremacy,  indulgences,  and  purgatory  as  held  by  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  has  received  fitting  characterization  by  Meier 
thus:  ** Though  himself  a  scholastic  divine,  he  announced 
that  scholasticism  would  soon  cease  to  exist,  asserted  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  foundation  of  faith,  faith  the  sole  ground 
of  justification  without  works,  and  urged  the  spiritual  nature 
of  a  religious  life.''§  This  was  a  revival  of  true  doctrine,  and 
true  religion.  It  gives  us  anotheir  glimpse  of  the  true  method 
of  the  world's  conversion. 

*  Hagenbach,  HUi,  Docs.^  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

f  Hagenbach,  Btat.  Doca.^  vol.  i.,  p.  408 ;  vol.  it,  p.  104 ;  Amer,  Offc^  vol.  !x,  p.  782. 

X  Vol  i,  p.  409. 

g  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Docs.,  vol  L,  p.  410. 
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The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  being  to  a  wide 
extent  an  outgrowth  of  the  revival  of  pure  religion  in  the  age 
of  Wickli£fe,  Huss,  and  their  co-laborers,  we  may  well  look 
for  the  propagation  of  the  same  doctrines  in  that  period.  And 
we  find  that  even  Hume  makes  this  notable  double  statement, 
that  Wickliffe  obtained  his  doctrines  by  a  search  into  the 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  that  those  doctrines 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  afterwards  propagated  by  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  It  is  highly  significant 
that  there  was  this  community  of  doctrine  between  Wicklifife 
and  Huss  and  their  adherents  in  the  two  dififerent  countries  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
reformers  and  their  millions  following  them  in  the  sixteenth 
oentary.  And  it  is  a  concession  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  philosophical  of  all  unbelievers, 
Hume,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  accurate  of 
historians,  where  prejudice  did  not  influence  him,  testifies  that 
the  leader,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  of  all  this  long  line  of 
reformers,  obtained  his  doctrines  by  a  search  into  the  Bible, 
and  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  few  centuries  suc- 
ceeding the  apostles.  These  facts  give  a  strong  indication  of 
the  doctrines  we  ought  to  believe,  and  which  in  part  must  be 
absolutely  relied  upon  for  the  world's  conversion.  The  fre- 
quent stigma  cast  now  by  some  on  the  preaching  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  as  though  that  were  inimical  to  practical  right- 
eousness, is  well  rebutted  by  the  fact,  that  the  preaching  and 
acceptance  of  Christ's  righteousness,  in  the  true  sense,  has  been 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  all  agencies  for  the  conversion,  reforma- 
tion, and  practical  righteousness  of  men,  through  all  the  cen- 
tnries  of  Christian  history. 

But,  as  early  Christianity  was  followed  by  defections  from 
the  faith  in  Sabellianism,  Arianism,  and  other  errors  inimical 
to  evangelical  truth,  so  the  Beformation  was  succeeded  by  more 
or  less  similar  errors,  or  doctrines,  which  though  appearing  in 
a  very  different  age,  have  proven  no  less  serious  obstacles  to 
the  world's  conversion.  Socinianism  has  shown  itself  the  chief 
of  the  errors  which  have  assumed  friendship  to  Christianity. 

•  HtsL  Mug.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319.    Harper  ed.,  1860. 
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Though  of  various  classes  or  grades,  they  have  all  denied  the  trae 
Deity  of  Christ,  which  denial  at  once  depreciates  Christianity, 
and  hinders  the  world's  conversion  to  it  Socinianism,  which 
is  in  part  a  renewal  of  Arianism,  became  more  defined  and 
disseminated  through  the  writings  of  the  younger  Socinus.  He 
denied  not  only  the  true  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  the  vica- 
rious atonement  by  Christ,  the  Trinity,  the  native  and  total 
depravity  of  man,  and  added  to  these  a  denial  of  the  personal- 
ity of  Satan,  and  of  the  endless  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment.* 

The  dividing  line  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  has 
not  been  such  as  to  place  either  beyond  the  pale  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  Both  Arminians  and  Calvinists  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  leading  men  within  the  fold  of  Christ  Both  classes 
have  agreed  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel.  Pro- 
fessor Shedd,  in  discussing  the  history  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  two,  remarks :  ''  The  whole  of  modern  evangelical 
Christendom  being  ranged  partly  upon  one  side,  and  partly 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  line  that  separates  these  two  sys- 
tems; .  .  .  both  parties  alike  rejecting  the  Socinianism  which 
had  come  into  existence,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  Pela- 
gianism  of  the  Ancient  Church. "f  Yet,  undoubtedly,  both 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism  have  contained  some  theories  or 
elements  which  have  not  bad  the  most  benign  effect  in  the  con- 
version of  souls.  Of  course,  so  far  as  these  have  been  ascer- 
tained, they  should  be  discarded ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the 
two  systems  will  be  more  nearly  one. 

The  more  recent  history  of  religious  affairs,  conclusively 
shows,  that  the  aggressions  of  Christianity  by  the  conversion 
of  men,  have  been  through  the  dissemination  of  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrines.  Let  but  one  of  the  fundamental  evangelical  doc- 
trines be  denied,  and  the  blessing  in  winning  souls  is  stayed. 
Unitarians  and  Universalists  in  general  confess,  not  only  that 
they  do  not  succeed  in  having  what  are  technically  known  as 
"revivals,"  which,  however,  many  of  them  oppose,  but,  also, 
that  they  do  not  succeed  in  enlarging  their  own  communions 
as  the  orthodox  denominations  do  theirs ;  and  they  have  to  try 
to  be  contented  with  the  signs  of  their  peculiar  beliefs  sprinkled 

*  Am.  Cyc.,  vol.  ziy.,  p.  766.  f  ^^  ChritL  Doct.^  yoL  iL,  p.  199. 
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among  the  nominally  evangelical  churches.  No  denomina- 
tioos  bat  the  evangelical  are  doing  any  appreciable  work 
towards  converting  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith.  No 
successful  revival  preachers,  whether  pastors  or  evangelists, 
have  distinctively  rejected  any  of  the  fundamental  Christian 
doctrines.  All  revivals  since  the  Reformation  as  well  as  be- 
fore, have  been  marked  by  the  presence  of  evangelical  truth. 
It  would  be  an  utter  anomaly,  and  a  surprise  to  all,  if  a  preacher, 
denying  the  Deity  of  Christ,  or  His  propitiation  for  sinners, 
or  the  limitation  of  probation  to  this  life,  were  to  be  sig- 
nally blessed  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  I  have  not  found 
one  who  preaches  that  there  is  a  day  of  hope  after  death, 
for  sinners  dying  impenitent,  who  is  really  successful  in  gain- 
ing converts  to  Christ  Many  who  have  tried  such  preaching 
by  experience,  acknowledge  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  of  good 
fmits  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 

Beaching  nearly  this  point  in  the  discussion,  I  incidentally 
find  the  following  summary  made  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Kyle,  formerly 
of  Oxford,  now  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  of  '*  the  substance  and 
subject  matter  of  the  preaching  which  produced  such  wonder- 
ful effect  a  hundred  years  ago."  "  The  sufficiency  and  suprem- 
acy of  holy  Scripture,"  "The  total  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture," ^^  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross  the  only  satisfaction  for 
man^s  sin,"  ^^Justification  by  faith,"  "The  universal  necessity 
of  heart-conversion  and  a  new  creation  by  the  Holy  Spirit," 
"Inseparable  connection  between  true  faith  and  personal  holi- 
ness," and  "Ood's  eternal  hatred  against  sin,  and  God's  love 
towards  sinners,"  with  nothing  of  a  "love  lower  than  hell,"  and 
nothing  of  a  "  heaven  where  holy  and  unholy  are  all  at  length 
to  find  admission."*  I  conclude  from  this  review  of  Church 
history,  that  the  dissemination  of  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  world's  conver- 
sioD.    Not  much  space  is  left  to  consider  Means  and  Measures. 

2.  The  means  for  the  world's  conversion. 

First  among  human  means  is  the  living  preacher.  This  is 
so  evident,  and  church  history  so  evidently  accords  with  the 
Scriptures  on  this  point,  that  I  need  no  more  than  call  atten- 
tion to  the  &ct 

^  ^*  The  ChriBtian  Leaders  of  the  last  Centuiy;  or,  England  a  hundred  years 
^V*!"  pp.  35-28. 
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Secondly,  among  the  means  for  the  world's  conversion  may 
properly  be  named  revivals  of  religion.  These  have  come  to 
mean,  not  merely  the  reviving  of  piety  where  it  has  before  ex- 
isted, bat  also  the  originating  of  it  where  it  has  not  before  been. 
They  without  exception  embrace  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  renewing  and  in  sanctifying  the  soul.  Christians  need  revi- 
vals to  put  them  farther  on  in  the  upward  way  of  holiness. 
They  need  them  to  make  them  of  more  service  in  securing  re- 
vivals for  others.  Bevivals  work  according  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  divinely  created  laws  of  human 
society.  Men  may  therefore  use  means  to  promote  them  after 
they  are  begun;  for,  they  may  employ  mental  philosophy,  and 
cooperate  with  actual  laws  in  nature.  They  may  use  means  to 
obtain  the  beginning,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
revivals ;  for,  God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  He  blesses  the  means  for  spiritual  quickening  in  our  own 
and  in  others'  soula  Bevivals  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
wholly  sovereign  gifts  independent  of  man's  agency.  God  will 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christians  if  they  suitably  ask.  If 
they  become  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  blessing  will  overflow 
upon  others  from  time  to  time,  and  revivals  will  be  the  result 
Therefore  revivals  are  a  means  which  men  can  use  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  The  conversion  of  one,  two,  or  three,  we 
do  not  call  a  revival.  The  quickening  of  many  Christians, 
and  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  impenitent,  we  do  term  a 
revival.  And  mankind  increase,  and  the  generations  pass 
away,  so  rapidly,  that  many  seasons  which  give  each  many 
conversions,  are  absolutely  needed  for  the  world's  conversion. 
A  moderate  growth  is  not  enough.  Particularly  it  is  not 
enough,  for  churches  to  go  by  the  year,  and  by  tens  of  years, 
with  scarcely  enough  conversions  to  make  good  the  depletion 
caused  by  death. 

This  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  revivals,  which  prophesies 
the  necessity  of  them  for  the  world's  conversion,  is  sustained 
by  actual  history.  Without  revivals  we  no  where  see  a  suffi- 
cient advance  in  righteousness  to  warrant  any  just  expectation 
of  the  world's  conversion.  Catechetical  instruction,  so  far 
as  history  speaks,  gives  no  sufficient  ground  of  hope  without 
revivals     Something  answering  to  catechetical  instruction  is 
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needed  for  the  most  powerful  and  effective  revivals  The  sys- 
tem of  church  instruction  and  priestly  confirmation  is  in  its 
history  devoid  of  the  needful  promise.  Family  Christian  nur- 
tare,  though  vastly  serviceable  for  revivals,  cannot  dispense 
with  them,  and  yet  give,  according  to  its  history,  any  encour- 
agement that  the  world  will  be  brought  to  Christ  It  is  known 
that  Dr.  Bushnell  intensely  felt  at  one  time  in  his  life,  that  his 
system  of  Christian  nurture  was  insufficient,  that  a  revival  was 
needed.  Having  prayed  for  that,  and  used  special  means  for 
it,  even  to  calling  in  an  evangelist  to  his  aid,  and  having  en- 
joyed a  revival  among  his  own  people,  he  afterwards  wrote  to 
a  friend,  that  that  revival  was  probably  the  greatest  work  of 
his  life.  His  views  underwent  some  change  as  to  measures  for 
revivals.  With  the  best  Christian  nurture  the  child  must  be 
bom  again ;  there  must  be  the  beginning  of  right  affections. 
Much  as  many  ministers  may  desire  a  steady  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity among  their  people,  a  growth  so  true  and  steady  that 
revivals  shall  not  be  needed,  history  gives  no  encouragement 
that  they  will  ever  see  that  blessing.  Even  if  there  were  no 
falling  away,  and  no  declension,  revivals  would  be  needed  for 
the  most  rapid  ingathering  of  souls,  and  even  for  the  higher 
attainments  in  holinesa  I  know  of  no  growth  in  nature  that 
is  always  steady  and  uniform  ;  it  goes  by  stages  rather.  Even 
in  the  same  summer,  there  are  times  for  expansion,  and  there 
are  times  for  hardening  and  toughening.  And  in  religion,  it  is 
according  to  true  philosophy  that  souls  come  into  the  kingdom 
in  groups  and  companies,  and  according  to  philosophy  there 
are  times  for  •edification,  instruction,  and  times  for  decision, 
change^  reformation. 

If  there  were  time  we  might  go  back  into  actual  history 
and  find  these  things  verified.  We  could  appeal  to  the  days 
of  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah.  We 
could  take  up  the  times  of  the  early  Church  at  Pentecost  and 
the  years  and  ages  succeeding.  We  could  go  and  see  the 
operation  of  affairs  in  the  days  and  countries  of  Wickliffe, 
and  Haas,  of  Luther,  and  Knox.  We  could  trace  Ood's  way 
among  men  in  the  era  of  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  of  Flavel, 
Leigbton,  and  Owen.  We  could  come  nearer  our  own  time, 
and  find  proofs  increasing  in  the  age  preceding,  during,  and 
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following  the  labors  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Edwards,  Brainerd, 
and  the  Tennents. 

Bat  we  are  in  danger  of  stultifying  ouraelves  by  oar  reason- 
ing  on  this  subject ;  in  danger  of  saying  in  substance,  that 
**  the  method  of  the  world's  conversion"  is  that  by  which  the 
world  is  converted.  For,  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  Church 
we  call  a  revival,  and  then  say  that  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
vivals, or  revivals  of  sufficient  power,  would  convert  the 
world  ;  which  in  one  aspect  is  saying,  that  the  method  of  the 
world's  conversion  is  that  by  which  the  world  is  most  rapidly 
converted.  But  this  view  is  that  of  looking  upon  revivals  as 
stages  in  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  Another  view  is 
that  of  considering  the  inner  working,  the  producing  causes 
and  active  operation,  of  revivals.  We  look  at  revivals  as  a 
fruit,  a  phenomenon';  then,  again,  we  look  at  them  as  a  combi- 
nation of  means  to  secure  many  conversions  in  a  comparatively 
brief  time.  This  latter  aspect  is  what  we  need  most  to  stady. 
And  that  carries  us  rather  into, 

8.  Measures  for  revivals,  or  for  the  world's  conversion.  This 
is  a  wide  field ;  I  note  only  a  few  things.  Prominent  is  this : 
Does  Church  history  show  that  evangelists  should  be  encour- 
aged and  employed  as  laborers  for  and  in  revivals  ?  My  own 
answer  is,  it  does  to  a  limited  degree,  but  not  as  a  sole  or  chief 
dependence.  The  apostles  labored  in  a  sense  as  evangelists, 
and  for  revivals  The  seventy  sent  out  by  Christ  were  a  kind 
of  evangelists.  Some  of  the  deacons  of  the  primitive  Church 
labored  as  evangelists.  Often  in  the  history  of  revivals  in  dif- 
ferent eras  of  the  world,  men  who  were  pastors  have,  in  the 
progress  of  affairs  become  loosened  from  their  churches  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  service  as  evangelists ;  and 
in  some  cases  perhaps  because  of  their  peculiar  unfitness  for 
the  pastoral  work.  While  Whitfield  and  Wesley  were  really 
evangelists,  Edwards  and  the  Tennents  were  pastors.  Baxter 
kept  to  the  office  of  pastor,  while  Bunyan  labored  more  as  an 
evangelist,  even  during  the  twelve  years  he  was  in  prison. 
While  permanence  in  the  pastorate  is  an  excellence,  variety  is 
another.  Occasional  assistance  from  an  evangelist  helps  to 
variety.  Some  preachers  are  peculiarly  skillful  in  bringing 
men  to  a  decision  on  the  knowledge  that  they  have,  and  that 
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is  an  important  ofBce  of  an  evangelist  Some  pastors  are  ex- 
cellent at  seed-sowing,  but  not  at  faarvest-reaping.  They 
would  sometimes  be  helped  by  one  whose  ability  was  directly 
the  opposite.  Pastors  might  help  each  other  more  in  this  way, 
could  they  leave  their  own  fields  long  enoagh  continuously  for 
it  History  shows  that  pastors  have  heretofore  aided  each 
other  more  for  the  purposes  of  revivals  than  they  do  now,  and 
perhaps  they  ought  to  do  it  more  again.  History  shows  that 
some  evangelists  have  greatly  aided  many  pastors  in  both 
Becuring  and  conducting  revivals. 

The  philosophy  of  revivals  indicates  what  measures  may  be 
wiaa  It  shows  that  the  laws  of  sympathy,  of  anticipation,  of 
hope,  may  be  utilized  for  securing  revivals.  When  one  sin- 
ner is  born  again,  it  becomes  very  important  to  use  that  fact 
if  possible  with  the  impenitent  friends  of  the  convert  for  their 
conversion.  Through  sympathy  they  may  be  awakened, 
through  sympathy  the  requisite  truths  may  be  conveyed  to 
their  minds  and  hearts.  By  awakened  desire  and  hope  they 
may  then  be  the  more  readily  persuaded  themselves  to  set  out 
for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  One  conversion  may  greatly  help 
to  another ;  two  conversions  will  assist  to  secure  four  more 
within  certain  limits ;  and  so  on.  A  few  conversions  will 
strongly  indicate  that  it  is  best  to  hold  some  special  meetings 
to  multiply  and  intensify  good  impressions  in  otber  minds. 
Various  wise  measures  may  depend  upon  the  law  of  expecta- 
tion. Professor  Goodrich  of.  Yale  Seminary,  used  to  say  that 
the  simple  announcement  that  Dr.  Nettleton  would  soon  come 
to  a  given  community  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings,  would 
throw  half  of  the  impenitent  people  there  into  a  state  of  con- 
viction, and  greatly  prepare  the  way  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
special  means  when  actually  used.  A  revival  in  one  town 
often  aids  much  to  secure  a  revival  in  the  next  town.  Our 
annual  week  of  prayer  may  be  approached  with  sucb  expecta- 
tion and  preparation  as  often  to  lead  to  more  sanctification 
among  Christians,  and  to  more  conversions  from  the  ranks  of 
the  impenitent.  History  shows,  not  only  that  these  mental 
laws  may  be  wisely  employed  in  revivals,  but  also  that  revivals 
never  occur  without  them. 

Among  measures  it  is  of  absolute   importance  to  remove 
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obstacles,  such  as  difficulties  among  church-members,  com- 
plaints against  professing  Christians,  church -debts,  and  so  on. 
And  for  these  measures  other  peculiar  measures  may  be  spe- 
cially adapted  ;  so  that  we  may  have  measures  upon  measures. 

Under  the  head  of  measures  comes  the  question.  What  spe- 
cific evangelical  doctrines  should  be  preached  in  our  time 
especially,  or  at  special  times?  Some  of  the  doctrines  are 
assented  to  by  nearly  all,  and  do  not  need  special  emphasis 
now.  Others  are  not  well-fixed  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
how  and  when  to  undertake  to  get  a  favorable  hearing  for 
them,  involves  measures.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  his  criti- 
cisms on  revivals,  admits  that  a  revivalist  *'  must  not-  be  a 
Universalist,"  and  that.Universalism  makes  the  revivals  of 
the  orthodox  religion  impossible.*  The  orthodox  preachers 
should,  then,  understand  that  they  must  by  doctrine  cut  off  all 
hope  of  saving  repentance  after  death.  And  the  future-state 
probation  preachers  among  us  had  better  understand  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  orthodox,  that  they  cannot  harmoniously 
work  with  ministers  who  seek  and  long  for  revivals  of  relig- 
ion, and  that  their  sort  of  preaching  would  cut  off  revivals. 
For  it  is  with  them  as  Mr.  Clarke  says  it  is  with  Universalists, 
they  "cannot  urge  immediate  conversion  as  a  necessity."  Let 
it  once  be  understood  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  repentance 
and  salvation  in  the  future  state,  and  there  will  be  a  general 
adjournment  of  conversions,  and  an  end  of  revivals.  Men 
will  not  repent  unless  they  first  think  of  their  ways;  and  they 
are  so  wicked  they  will  not  think  unless  first  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  danger.  And  the  doctrine  of  probation  and  conver- 
sion in  the  future  state,  would  result  in  a  low  estimate  of  the 
love  of  God.  Men  would  say,  "  sin  is  not  so  very  much,  and 
the  danger  of  it  is  not  so  very  great  after  all."  So  they  would 
not  seek  or  accept  that  radical  change  of  character  which  is 
implied  in  true  conversion. 

Therefore,  the  preachers  who  teach  or  hold  to  a  future-state 
probation,  had  better  go  by  themselves.  It  is  unfair  to  ask 
evangelical  ministers  and  churches  to  forego  revivals  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  them  in  the  arms  of  their  fellowship.  Fel- 
lowship of  them  will  tolerate  their  doctrines,  and  that  will  neu- 
tralize all  practical  power  in  the  opposite,  evangelical  doctrines. 

*  Revivaia^  Natural  and  Artiflcial    p.  4. 
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Separation  from  such  men  is  one  of  the  means  of  revivals 
that  oaght  to  be  used  at  this  hour.  Too  long  delay  of  it  has 
already  prevented  revivala  Longer  toleration  of  their  un- 
acriptural  views  would  be  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  and  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Some  of  them  already  very  boldly  assume 
that  Congregationalists  do  tolerate  them,  will  not  exclude 
them,  and  do  relegate  their  peculiar  views  to  the  list  of  non- 
essentials. They  are  not  going  to  leave  on  a  hint,  or  by  invi- 
tation. The  sooner,  without  great  violence,  the  division  is 
made  between  the  future-state  probationists  and  the  evangeli- 
cals, the  less  the  latter  will  lose.  The  error  of  the  former  has 
gone  too  far,  to  die  of  itself.  It  will  grow  by  being  let  alone. 
The  way  to  make  it  die  is  to  put  it  outside  of  evangelical 
charches.  'It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  live  upon  its  own  sub- 
stance. It  too  much  ignores  or  perverts  Scripture  to  com- 
mand long  respect  on  its  own  merits.  And  the  strength  of  all 
evangelical  churches  is  in  holding  firmly  to  all  means  and 
measures  requisite  to  produce  or  promote  revivals.  Indeed, 
when  they  abandon  those  they  are  no  longer  evangelical. 
And  allowed  neglect  of  one  means  will  lead  to  neglect  of  othera 

Yet,  the  preaching  of  "hell-fire,"  as  some  critics  represent, 
is  not  the  essential  thing  on  this  point;  but  the  preaching 
that  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  for  a  sinner  dying  in  his  sina 
Establish  that  point,  and  human  imagination  will  in  these  days 
go  a  great  way  beyond. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  also  says,  that  a  revivalist  ^^must 
not  be  a  Calvinist."  But  he  uses  that  appellation  in  a  dis- 
torted sense,  as  though  a  Calvinist  can  not  urge  upon  all  that 
salvation  is  for  them  a  possibility.  The  preaching  of  free 
grace  and  human  ability,  is  indeed  a  necessary  measure  for  a 
revival ;  but  true  Calvinists  have  been  wont  to  preach  those 
doctrines.  Mr.  Clark  admits  that  they  have  preached  them, 
bat  claims  that  it  has  been  only  in  their  self-contradictions. 

This  essay  is  closed  with  the  clear  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  that  did  space  allow  it,  many  more  historic  facts 
than  have  been  adduced,  could  be  brought  forward  to  sustain 
each  view  presented.  In  general,  theories  are  of  little  conse- 
quence, unless  there  is  something  in  history,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, to  sustain  them. 
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Artiolib  VI.— a  humble  APOLOGY;    OR,  IS  THE 

PULPIT  INSINCERE  ? 

In  the  North,  American  Review  for  September  (1880),  an  em- 
inent Unitarian  minister  reads  a  lectare  to  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  It  is  distributed  according  to  the  rule  for  correct 
penmanship,  with  light  upward  strokes  administered  to  the 
"liberal  pulpit,"  and  heavy  downward  strokes  Bailing  on 
"  their  more  orthodox  brethren."  These  constitute  a  heavy 
body  of  charges  against  the  honesty  of  ministers  in  the  evan- 
gelical pulpit  The  article  is  entitled  "Insincerity  in  the  pul-* 
pit"  Ministers  are  charged  with  insincerity,  because,  while  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  adopted,  more  or  less,  the 
modern  criticism  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  they  are  disingen^ 
nously  concealing  their  new  views  from  their  hearers.  One  or 
two  quotations  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  articla 

"  For  a  minister  to  have  his  own  private  way  of  explaining 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  'getting  over'  the 
story  of  Jonah,  of  *  accounting '  for  the  disagreements  of  the 
gospels,  while  he  warns,  his  hearers  against  tampering  with 
Scripture  by  private  interpretation,  and  does  not  relieve  their 
pains  and  difficulties  by  the  elixir  which  has  soothed  his  own 
— this  is  bad  enough,  mean  enough.  But,  when  his  meanness 
disgraces  his  profession — when  he  makes  men  think  of  preach- 
ing as  the  science  of  concealment — when  the  very  oracle  of  the 
Eternal  Truth  becomes  the  mouth-piece  of  common-place,  in- 
decision and  insincerity,  this  is  even  worse.  He  damns  not 
only  himself,  which  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  comparison, 
but  he  does  all  that  such  a  mean  coward  can  do  to  degrade  the 
system  by  which  the  gospel  has  been  till  now  most  widely  pro- 
claimed." .  .  .  .  "It  seems,  now,  as  if  the  country  at  large 
were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  pulpit  does  make  such 
utterance  [say  what  it  believes].  In  one  quarter  and  another, 
and  this  in  no  dainty  terms,  it  is  called  half-hearted.  Preach- 
ers are  called  cowards  and  insincere."  ....  "The  question  is, 
Does  the  American  people,  on  the  whole,  believe  that  preach- 
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ere  saj  all  they  know  ?  This  is  a  very  grave  question.  In 
proportion  as  orthodoxy  shirks  it,  or  as  it  fails  to  amend  its 
ways,  in  that  proportion  will  the  American  pulpit^  so  far  as 
orthodoxy  controls  it,  cease  to  be  the  power  which  it  once 
waa." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  Unitarian  minister,  not  a* thousand 
miles  from  the  Connecticut  capital,  who  gravely  told  his  hear- 
ers one  evening,  when  discoursing  about  the  humanity  of  our 
Lord,  that  if  his  orthodox  brethren  would  only  tell  all  they  be- 
lieved, it  would  be  seen  that  be  and  they  were  not  so  very  far 
asander.  These  utterances  are  a  hopeful  indication  that  our 
Unitarian  brethren  are  coming  round  to  Calvinism.  For  they 
certainly  seem  to  believe  in  the  total  depravity  of  their  **  ortho- 
dox brethren."  And  we  may  perhaps  cherish  the  hope  of  see- 
ing them  at  length  accept  all  the  five  points  of  Calvinistic 
theology. 

Orthodox  ministers  would  express  their  cordial  concurrence 
in  what  is  said  about  the  pulpit  being  the  place  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  preacher's  convictions,  not  of  his  doubts.  If  there 
is  any  standing  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  needs  to  have 
deep  and  fervent  convictions,  it  is  where  he  stands  to  deliver 
the  message  of  God  to  sinful  men.  And  there,  more  than  in 
any  other  place  is  he  ^Mamned  "  if  h6  doubts.  Mr.  Hale  is  no 
more  a  protestant  than  every  true  protestant  preacher  in  the 
land,  when  he  intimates  that  the  minister  takes  the  place  of 
the  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather  than  the  place  of  the 
priest  And  never  does  the  protestant  minister  so  worthily 
fill  his  office,  as  when  he  is  clothed  with  the  conviction  that 
animated  those  ancient  prophets  when  they  prefaced  their  mes- 
sages to  the  people  with  a  ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

But  it  is  one  thing  for  a  minister  to  have  this  conviction, 
and  quite  another  to  have  a  conviction  that  he  knows  some- 
thing about  this  or  that  point  of  Biblical  criticism  or  interpret- 
ation. Even  as  to  this  last  kind  of  conviction,  orthodox  min- 
isters have  the  repute  of  possessing  convictions,  and  of  being 
ready  to  avow  them.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  pro- 
gress of  thought  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  set  in  motion  and 
helped  on  by  this  very  characteristic  of  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion.   Nothing  short  of  moral  delinquency  could  be  more  fatal 
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to  their  influence  than  a  suspicion  that  they  were  withholding 
some  opinions  out  of  a  cowardly  fear  of  losing  their  livings. 
And  they  know  it  There  is  undoubtedly  less  said  in  the  or- 
thodox pulpit  than  in  the  liberal  on  some  subjects,  as  there  is 
probably  less  said  in  the  liberal  pulpit  than  in  the  orthodox  on 
other  subjects.  There  are  doubtless  different  theories  in  these 
pulpits  about  the  relative  importance  of  themes  of  preaching. 
But  this  difference  is  one  of  principle.  It  grows  out  of  the 
different  way  in  which  these  two  pulpits  look  at  truth.  It  fur- 
nishes no  ground  of  comparison  in  the  matter  of  moral  cour- 
age. 

The  particular  subject  mentioned  as  furnishing  an  illustra- 
tion pf  the  timidity  and  insincerity  of  the  pulpit  is  the  Bible — 
its  authority,  inspiration,  and  unity. 

**  We  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
[American  preachers]  no  longer  hold  the  notion  which  the 
Protestant  church  held  two  centuries  ago  concerning  the  au- 
thority and  degree  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  ....  They  do 
not  hold — as  their  fathers  did  hold  two  centuries  ago— to  the 
consistency,  the  veracity,  or  the  authority  of  every  part  of  the 
Bible.  Now  the  general  community  knows  this,  or  suspects 
it." 

The  orthodox  pulpit  is  not  without  participation  in  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  respecting  the  Bible,  which  has 
given  so  much  life  to  Biblical  studies  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  numerous  books  both  of  original  investigation  and  of  pop- 
ular presentation  of  these  questions  by  orthodox  ministers  bear 
testimony  to  this.  The  quarterlies  and  other  publications  are 
even  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  general  interest  and  share 
in  all  real  progress  in  Biblical  criticism.  But  orthodox  minis- 
ters are  not  therefore  open  to  the  suspicion  of  adopting  the  new 
criticism  bodily,  nor  chargeable  with  an  unworthy  concealment 
of  new  opinions  under  an  assumed  cover  of  orthodoxy.  Least 
of  all  are  they  to  be  supposed  incapable  of  learning,  without  at 
the  same  time  letting  go  the  essential  truths  of  orthodoxy  in 
some  direction.  And  we  utterly  fail  to  recognize  the  vratsem- 
blancey  or  correspondence  to  fact  in  the  statement,  that,  notwith- 
stsinding  the  change  of  belief  imputed  to  them,  "the  great  ma- 
jority of  preachers  go  on,  citing  single  texts  as  absolute  au- 
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thority,  speaking  of  any  single  text,  as  of  coarse  the  Word  of 
God,  if  found  in  the  Bible.''  The  only  case  that  answers  to 
sach  a  description  must  be  that  colored  brother  in  Richmond, 
who  still  goes  on  instructing  his  hearers  that  the  sun  revolves 
about  the  earth.  And  we  should  not  think  of  accusing  him  of 
timidity  or  insincerity,  but  rather  give  him  credit  for  that 
ooarage  of  his  convictions,  which  seems  to  Mr.  Hale  to  be  a 
chief  virtue  in  a  minister. 

The  statement  that  ^'  of  the  American  ministers,  who  pre- 
tend to  any  theological  training,  the  great  majority  now  assent 
to  the  general  principles  of  criticism  which  now  govern  the 
theological  sch<2ols  of  all  communions,''  will  receive  answer 
according  to  its  meaning.  If  it  mean  the  principles  of  criti- 
cism tanght  at  Andover,  Middletown,  New  Haven,  Princeton, 
and  Rochester,  one  answer  will  be  given.  But  it  is  not  sup* 
posable  that  a  minister  can  be  under  any  temptation  to  conceal 
opinions  formed  under  the  instruction  in  these  leading  schools 
of  various  communions  in  America.  Whatever  may  be  meant 
bj  the  statement,  it  is  what  is  implied  that  concerns  us  most. 
The  implication  that  the  great  body  of  preachers  have  adopted 
such  principles  of  Biblical  criticism  as  involve  a  partial  aban- 
donment of  orthodox  views,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
disingenuously  concealing  this  change,  is  a  serious  charge. 
Let  us  take  the  examples  cited  under  this  statement.  No 
minister  of  an  '^  evangelical"  church  would  hesitate  a  moment 
to  avow  his  opinion  about  (he  creation  days,  or  about  the  sun 
slanding  still  upon  Oibeon,  or  about  the  story  of  Jonah.  Most  of 
them  would  think  such  matters  hardly  important  enough  to 
make  them  the  theme  of  a  sermon,  if  indeed  they  6ould  think 
them  to  have  any  place  in  the  message  of  a  preacher  and 
prophet  of  God.  They  may  not  think  about  these  things  and 
some  others  as  ^^  their  fathers  did  two  centuries  ago."  But  if 
tbey  do  think  differently,  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  to 
know  that  a  modification  of  views  on  such  points  involves  no 
diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  nor  any  departure 
from  orthodoxy.  According  to  their  view  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  truths,  these  questions  belong  to  the  minuscula  of 
Biblical  criticism.  And  if  one  of  them  think  it  necessary  to 
inform  his  hearers  that  he  does  not  believe  that  '^  Jonah  lived 
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three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish,"  neither 
the  authority  nor  the  inspiration  of  the  Bihle  is  thereby  shaken 
among  those  hearers.  Neither  he  probably,  nor  they  cer- 
tainly, think  that  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  minister's  message  to  his  people,  and 
occupied  the  golden  hour  devoted  to  the  quickening  of  con- 
science and  of  Christian  grace.  We  repeat  and  protest  that, 
as  between  minister  and  people,  there  is  no  slightest  suspicion 
of  cowardly  concealment  on  such  points,  nor  therefore  any 
disposition  to  charge  the  pulpit  with  "cowardice,"  or  "insin- 
cerity," or  "  infidelity."  Orthodox  communions  do  not  live  in 
such  an  atmosphera  The  minister's  ofiice  a^  a  "  prophet  of 
the  Truth"  does  not  call  on  him  to  make  such  topics  the  bur- 
den of  his  message.  And  orthodox  communities  have  not 
been  so  instructed  as  to  expect  it  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  of  orthodox  preaching  in  the  two  and  a  half  centu- 
ries of  New  England  history,  it  is  the  glory  of  it  that  it  has, 
in  the  main,  held  the  function  of  preaching  so  high  above 
these  rudiments  of  Biblical  instruction  that  the  people  expect 
something  more  and  different  And  if  the  authority  of  the 
pulpit  has  declined  in  some  places  in  these  latter  days,  it  is 
not  because  the  people  suspect  the  pulpit  to  be  concealing  its 
belief  as  to  such  matters,  but  because  the  pulpit  has  degene- 
rated in  its  selection  of  themes  for  sermons ;  because  it  has 
substituted  to  such  an  extent  literature  and  philosophy  in  the 
stead  of  God's  message  of  salvation  to  a  lost  world. 

No,  orthodox  ministers  do  not  "  suppose  that  they  and  they 
only  have  access  to  speculations  and  criticisms  which  are 
scattered  everywhere."  They  do  probably  know  more  about 
this  kind  of  reading  than  their  several  congregations.  They 
may  be  said  to  have  an  avidity  for  it  And  as  intelligent  men 
they  undoubtedly  have  their  opinions.  But  they  understand 
that  these  criticisms,  at  the  start,  are  the  result  of  original 
investigation.  And  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  are 
in  a  position,  or  have  the  requisite  training,  to  make  original 
investigation.  They  know  that  the  correct  answer  must  come 
from  those  who  can.  And  they  must  take  the  result  of  such 
investigation.  This  fact,  of  itself,  would  teach  them  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  is  not  in  this  "great  and  strong  wind." 
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And  if  perchance  some  minister  take  the  wind  and  the  earth- 
qaake  and  the  fire  of  these  controversies  for  the  veritable 
Word  of  the  Lord,  he  is  likely  to  find  that  he  is  beating  the 
small  chaff  of  the  threshing  floor.  Little  wheat  comes  from 
such  preaching. 

We  think  it  is  the  preacher's  business  to  ^'tell  the  truth, 
absolote  and  simple."  Bat  what  is  this  truth  7  The  traioiog 
and  the  traditions  of  the  orthodox  pulpit  make  it  assent 
readily  to  the  proposition  that  there  is  ^^  no  such  thing  as  Pres- 
byterian truth  as  distinguished  from  Universalist  truth."  But 
there  may  be  a  distinction  between  the  truth  and  some  points 
of  the  Presbyterian  creed,  and  there  may  be  one  between  the 
troth  and  some  points  of  the  Universalist  creed.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  respecting  the  creeds  of  the  orthodox  and 
the  Unitarian  Congregationalists,  one  or  both  of  them.  The 
alternative  is  between  truth  and  error.  And  the  preacher's 
quest  should  be  for  the  truth.  But  in  the  orthodox  minister's 
qaest  of  truth,  is  he  necessarily  traveling  towards  "  liberal" 
opinions?  One  minister  may  have  an  assured  conviction  that 
he  has  reached  the  truth  when  he  has  accepted  the  Unitarian 
creed.  Another  when  he  has  endorsed  the  Presbyterian  stan- 
dards. They  both  may  be  in  error.  It  may  be  that  neither 
would  come  into  the  truth  by  exchanging  places  with  the 
other.  Will  either  be  more  likely  to  come  into  the  truth  or 
lead  his  hearers  into  the  truth,  by  giving  prominence  in  his 
own  study  or  in  his  preaching  to  the  "  disagreements,"  the 
"inconsistencies,"  or  other  such  points  of  Biblical  criticism  7 

And  here  we  come  upon  a  question  as  to  the  correct  theory 
of  preaching.  Are  such  matters  as  these  any  proper  part  of 
the  truth  which  it  is  the  preacher's  business  to  make  the  bur- 
den of  his  message  to  his  hearers?  That  they  be  allowed  a 
certain  place  in  the  minister's  utterances  may  possibly  be 
granted.  But  do  they  belong  to  the  message  which  is  given 
to  a  "  prophet  of  the  Truth"  to  proclaim  ?  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  a  remark  of  Dr.  Bushnell  to  a  Unitarian  friend  is 
appropriate  here.  Dr.  Bushnell  says:  "I  do  fervently  hope 
and  pray  that  what  I  should  call  a  deeper  evangelic  spirit  may 
get  bold  of  my  Unitarian  friends.  The  late  meeting  at  Port- 
land was  a  good  sign  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  language  held 
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there,  even  the  best  of  it,  seems  to  want  a  certain  depth ;  the 
thoughts  do  not  touch  bottom  ;  they  seemed  to  me  as  if  thej 
were  not  in  the  vernacular  of  evangelism.*' 

There  are  truths  of  philosophy,  and  truths  of  science,  and 
truths  of  Biblical  criticism.  But  none  of  all  these,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  constitute  the  Truth  which  it  belongs  to  the 
minister  to  preach.  These  truths  address  themselves  to  the 
understanding.  The  Truth  is  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  respecting  Christ  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  the  soul  of  man.  And  the  preacher  becomes  a 
"  prophet  of  the  Truth,"  not  by  proclaiming  what  he  knows  in 
the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  but  by  an  experience  of  the 
grace  of  Christ  in  his  own  heart,  which  has  taught  him  what 
Christ  is  to  the  sinner  who  repents,  and  how  the  vision  of  Him 
fills  the  penitent  heart  with  desires  after  holiness.  When  the 
preacher  has  felt  the  burden  of  this  experience,  *'  the  best  that 
he  has  and  knows  and  believes"  is  this  Truth,  which  has 
passed  like  a  fire  through  his  own  soul,  and  which  bums 
within  him  till  he  gives  it  utterance.  Now  this  experience  is 
not  in  the  sphere  of  the  understanding.  The  Truth  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  the  understanding.  The  understanding  may 
be  filled  with  truths,  and  no  single  faculty  of  the  soul  be 
stirred  to  a  longing  for  the  Truth.  The  preacher  may  inform 
the  understanding  of  his  hearers  to  repletion,  and  if  he  rise 
not  above  this  level,  be  utterly  faithless  to  his  mission  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Truth.  For  to  preach  the  Truth  is  to  preach 
Christ  And  the  fuller,  and  richer,  and  deeper  the  preacher's 
experience  of  Christ  in  his  own  soul,  the  more  nearly  does  he 
become  the  ideal  preacher.  The  Holy  Spirit  testifies  of  Christ 
And  the  preacher  is  never  so  truly  telling  ^^  the  truth  absolute 
and  simple"  as  when  he  becomes  the  organ  of  the  Spirit  in 
giving  utterance  to  this  testimony. 

It  was  by  manifestation  of  this  Truth  that  St  Paul  com- 
mended himself  to  every  man's  conscienca  Christ  crucified 
was  the  theme  of  his  preaching.  It  is  because  this  Truth 
ceases  to  be  the  main  theme  of  the  pulpit,  that  truths  assume 
such  an  important  place  in  it  Preaching  is  brought  down 
under  terms  and  laws  of  the  understanding.  And  conscience 
is  not  quickened.     Faith  is  not  excited.     The  pulpit  ceases  to 
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be  QDique,  peculiar,  separate  from  all  other  platforms,  ros- 
trams,  and  organs  of  utterance  to  men.  It  descends  to  the 
level  of  these  other  spheres  of  speech,  and  enters  into  competi- 
tion with  them.  And  in  such  a  competition  for  the  ear  of 
men,  the  pulpit  must  go  to  the  ^all. 

As  to  the  truths  of  Biblical  criticism  we  hold  that  a  more 
satisfying  solution  and  a  more  abiding  conviction  are  reached 
in  another  way  than  that  of  informing  the  understanding,  tell- 
ing what  the  preacher  knows.  If  the  pulpit  attempts  to  sat- 
isfy doabt  and  settle  conviction  by  resolving  these  matters  of 
criticism  on  the  level  of  the  understanding  merely,  the  preach- 
ing may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory  so  far  as  these  matters  are 
concerned.  But  the  attention  is  drawn  away  from  the  right 
ground  of  trust  in  the  Scripturea  Their  claim  to  be  received 
as  the  Word  of  God  is  in  danger  of  seeming  to  be  made  to 
rest  on  their  being  understood.  The  understanding  is  inter- 
ested But  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  will  are  not 
reached  or  stirred.  There  is  no  movement  towards  faith  set  on 
foot  No  substantial  ground  or  footing  is  gained  by  this 
method  of  preaching.  A  congregation  trained  to  this  way  of 
resolving  the  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures  would,  to  say  the 
least,  have  confidence  only  so  long  as  nothing  more  convinc- 
ing and  plausible  was  advanced  from  the  other  side.  While 
the  probability  is  that  it  would  acquire  a  rationalistic  habit  of 
mind,  with  a  tendency  to  skepticism. 

The  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God  to  sinful  men,  telling 
them  how  they  may  be  redeemed.  When  therefore  we  ap- 
proach the  Bible  either  for  our  own  edification  or  for  the  satis- 
faction of  other  minds  some  things  must  needs  already  have 
been  made  clear,  admitted,  and  received  into  the  mind  as  un- 
qaeslionable  verities.  God  must  be  acknowledged  as  our 
moral  governor ;  the  fact  also  of  personal  sinfulness;  and  the 
need  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God.  All  these  the 
Bible  assumes  to  be  undeniable  facts.  The  wav  therefore  to 
approach  the  Bible  is  not  to  come  demanding,  in  the  interest 
of  the  understanding,  that  its  difficulties  be  resolved  and  its 
secrets  delivered  up  before  we  will  proceed  farther  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  divine  truth,  and  in  the  way  to  reconciliation 
with  God.      If   the  inquirer  comes  suitaHy  impressed  with 
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God's  requirements  and  his  own  obligations  as  a  sinner,  be  ia 
prepared  to  receive  from  the  Bible  what  the  Bible  was  given 
to  reveal  first  of  all,  the  gift  of  life  eternal  through  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour.  This  is  the  attitude  to  take  before  the  divine 
revelation  in  the  Scriptures.  And  the  pulpit  has  first  to  bring 
the  heart  into  this  attituda  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  smooth 
the  way  to  this  by  ofiering  incense  to  the  understanding,  ex- 
plaining difficulties  under  the  laws  of  the  understanding  in  the 
hope  of  thus  conciliating  the  heart  and  making  it  ready  to 
hear  the  claims  of  Ood.  The  history  of  preaching  furnishes 
sufficient  proof  that  an  appeal  to  the  heart  with  regard  to  these 
facts  finds  a  support  in  the  heart  itself. 

The  Bible  has  a  supernatural  element  It  is  a  book  that 
has  come  from  God  in  a  way  not  wholly  explainable  by  natural 
law.  Bight  views  of  it  therefore  will  depend  on  correct  views 
of  God,  and  of  his  revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  the  Word  of  God  which 
we  call  the  Bible,  and  that  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  who  was  made  fiesh.  And  a  correct  view  of 
the  Bible  follows  naturally  upon  a  correct  view  of  Him  who 
was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  A  deep  conviction  of  sin  as  a 
dislocation  of  God's  order,  branding  the  soul  with  guilt,  pre- 
pares the  soul  to  see  in  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels  the  needed  re- 
storer of  peace  and  moral  integrity,  and  the  reconciler  to  God. 
Nothing  less  than  such  a  Eedeemer,  the  Word  who  became 
fiesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  seems  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  soul 
that  is  groping  to  find  its  way  to  a  forgiving  God.  With  the 
soul  adjusted  to  such  a  view  of  Christ,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
such  a  look  at  the  Bible  as  its  supernatural  character  demands, 
and  for  a  consideration  of  its  claims  on  the  supernatural  side. 
Grasping  a  revelation  at  this  central  point,  the  reason  holds  it 
with  an  unshaken  faith,  not  staggered  by  difficulties  but  rather 
expecting  them,  and  willing  to  keep  them  for  solution  in  some 
clearer  light,  not  yet  vouchsafed.  While  at  the  same  time  it 
is  seen  that  many  matters  of  detail,  puzzling  to  the  under- 
standing, find  their  sufficient  and  satisfactory  solution  in  this 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  fallen  into 
their  true  relation  to  the  whole,  have  received  their  clarifying 
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light)  have  bad  found  for  them  a  place  Id  a  system,  which  they 
fit  into  and  where  thoy  perform  an  appointed  work. 

Bat  suppose  the  other  method  to  be  adopted.  Suppose  that 
i  preacher  meets  questions  and  doubts  in  detail,  one  after  an- 
other. Now  if  the  best  the  preacher  has  to  deliver  in  such 
cases  is  some  explanation  elaborated  in  the  understanding  and 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  he  can  lead  his  hearers  no  far- 
ther than  he  has  gone  himself,  into  a  dreary,  arid  waste  where 
is  no  living  water  for  the  thirst  of  the  soul.  Such  knowledge 
famishes  no  foothold,  gives  no  spring  for  a  higher  flight  into 
those  realities  for  which  the  soul  hungers.  The  understand- 
ing may  be  convinced  by  the  preacher  that  this  or  that  diffi- 
culty is  explainable  under  terms  of  the  understanding,  or  that 
it  is  not  explainable,  as  the  case  may  ba  But  in  either  case 
the  hearer  is  left  stranded,  with  no  movement  of  his  higher  fac- 
ulties to  float  him  into  a  regulative  faith  or  conviction.  Abid- 
ing conviction  respecting  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  the  di- 
vine revelation  is  not  produced  by  the  same  methods  as  in  a 
matter  of  scienca  Matters  in  the  domain  of  science  come  un- 
der the  laws  of  natura  Conviction  in  matters  of  revelation  is 
operated  under  the  law  of  faith.  Shall  the  pulpit  bring  the 
doabting  and  skeptical  mind  to  see  by  the  eye  of  the  natural 
anderstanding  or  by  the  eye  of  faith?  Which  is  it  the  more 
rational  to  suppose  capable  of  resolving  difficulties  in  a  super- 
natural revelation  ?  Under  the  supernatural  movement  of  God 
upon  a  sinful  human  race,  operated  by  a  Saviour  who  came 
into  the  race  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  supematurally  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  it  is  certainly 
not  working  in  the  divine  method  to  use  the  methods  of  sci- 
ence and  labor  chiefly  upon  the  understanding  to  bring  men 
into  the  right  attitude  towards  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  like 
trying  to  reform  a  tramp  by  feeding  him.  The  more  the  pul- 
pit honors  and  exalts  the  natural  understanding  by  bringing 
all  the  ways  of  Ood  under  the  laws  of  the  understanding, 
trying  them,  as  it  were,  before  the  court  of  the  under- 
standing, the  more  the  hearer  is  encouraged  to  disesteem 
his  higher  faculties,  and  to  neglect  to  use  them  in  seeking  for 
the  truth. 

We  cannot,  for  instance,  make  the  unity  of  the  Bible  to  ap: 
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pear  by  any  patoliwork  upon  its  disagreements  and  inconsist- 
encies. Stumbling  blocks  will  always  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
understanding  under  this  method.  They  will  even  increase. 
The  secrets  of  the  Scriptures  will  refuse  to  deliver  themselves 
up  to  this  demand.  With  the  froward  they  will  show  them- 
selves froward.  The  understanding  does  not  possess  the 
"  open  sesame  "  to  the  Bible.  The  unity  of  the  Bible  is  some- 
thing that  attaches  to  its  central  thema  It  is  the  unity  of  an 
organism.  It  is  the  unity  of  a  living  growth.  The  under- 
standing cannot  grasp  this  fact.  This  truth  is  above  its  reach. 
It  is  a  supernatural  unity,  consisting  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  a  redemption  of  man  from  the  power  of  sin. 
Commencing  in  that  wonderful  seed-bed  of  truth,  the  book  of 
Genesis,  the  Bible  is  an  advent-song  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  telling  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  Redeemer  to  come,  and 
in  the  New  of  One  who  has  come,  and  who  is  to  come  yet  once 
again.  It  is  this  central  life-current  of  Messianic  promise  and 
fulfillment,  running  all  through,  that  constitutes  the  unity  of 
the  Bibla 

The  danger  of  degradation  in  the  orthodox  pulpit  does  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  failing  to  address  the  understanding,  and 
to  give  this  faculty  the  best  it  knows  on  u  point  of  criticism  or 
of  doctrine.  The  danger  has  lain  in  a  prepondei*ating  address 
of  the  sermon  to  this  faculty,  and  the  failure  to  address,  or  the 
disproportionately  small  attention  given  to  the  conscience,  the 
will,  and  the  faculty  of  faith.  The  people  have  been  treated 
to  a  fine  intellectual  entertainment,  instead  of  being  seized  by 
the  nape  of  the  conscience  and  shaken,  as  if  by  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  success 
of  Mr.  Moody  has  been  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  differ- 
ence between  his  method  and  the  method  of  much  of  the  pul- 
pit in  this  particular.  God  has  used  him,  notwithstanding  his 
one-sided  presentation  of  truth,  to  rebuke  the  pulpit  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  if  St.  Paul  were  now  to  reissue  his  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  he  would  add  to  his  other  expedients  to  catch 
the  ear  and  heart  of  man,  that  to  the  ignorant  he  became  igno- 
rant, that  he  might  gain  the  ignorant  It  would  be  well  if  the 
pulpit  would  more  often  forget  its  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
that  comes  by  the  understanding.     One  powerful  temptation 
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of  the  sermon-writer  is  to  address  himself  to  the  most  culti- 
vated anderstanding  in  his  aadienca  But  this  is  not  common 
groand  where  his  people  can  meet  him.  What  is  thus  said 
shoots  over  the  heads  of  the  major  part  of  the  hearers.  No 
more  is  an  ignorant  address  to  the  understanding  common 
ground.  For  here  the  preacher  puts  all  the  cultivated  and 
most  intelligent  out  of  the  sense  of  being  addressed  at  all. 
The  common  ground  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher,  spiritual 
faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  only  an  individual  here  and  there 
who  is  not  uncultivated  in  this  sphere,  who  is  not  in  fact  a 
child.  This  is  the  ground  where  the  preacher  can  find  all  his 
hearers  coming  into  responsive  sympathy  with  his  utterances. 
And  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the  preacher  shows  himself 
to  be  the  true  prophet  of  God.  In  an  address  to  the  under- 
standing he  speaks  as  a  mere  man,  and  is  judged  as  a  mere 
man,  according  to  the  grade  of  his  knowledge  and  culture. 
Nobody  recognizes  the  voice  of  God  in  his  utterances.  The 
reli^ous  faculty  is  not  touched.  And  the  sore  and  aching 
heart  turns  away  from  such  preaching  still  more  sad,  because 
it  has  heard  no  single  word  sounding  the  depths  of  its  sorrow 
and  communicating  the  message  of  healing  grace.  The 
preached  word  has  played  about  the  region  of  the  under- 
standing; it  has  pleased  and  tickled  the  fancy.  But  when 
a  soul  is  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  this  is  giving  it 
a  stone. 

The  earnest  questions  which  men  are  asking  the  pulpit  are 
not  whether  the  story  of  Jonah  is  a  true  story,  or  whether  the 
son  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  or  any  one  of  all  such  matters  of 
criticism,  but  whether  this  life  of  ours  is  worth  living; 
whether  a  good  and  wise  God  reigns  over  this  tangle  of  sin 
and  evil  in  which  every  soul  of  man  is  involved,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  existence  of  sin  implies  a  limit  either  to 
the  power  or  to  the  goodness  of  God  ;  whether  grace  is  able  to 
change  the  law  of  heredity  and  the  law  of  character ;  whether 
in  all  the  ages  of  the  future  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
soal  can  feel  that  it  has  found  a  Lethe  for  sin,  or  anything  to 
overbalance  and  outweigh  the  dreary  experience  of  sin,  even 
in  the  best  of  souls.  These  and  others  like  them  are  the  ques- 
tions which  burden  the  heart^of  men  and  make  th^m  go  weary 
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to  their  daily  tasks.  And  these  are  the  questions  which  fur- 
nish the  gravest  ground  of  accusation  against  the  pulpit.  To 
the  heart  that  is  oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  some  of  the 
preaching  it  hears  seems  to  be  solemn  trifling  and  mockery. 
There  is  no  degradation  of  the  pulpit  like  that  which  offers  to 
such  aching  hearts  an  address  to  the  understanding.  The  pul- 
pit can  bear  almost  any  strain  but  thi& 


ly 
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Articlk   VIL— a  word  WITH  THE  SPELLING 

REFORMERS. 

We  are  all  spelling  reformers,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  are 
not  all  the  spelling  reformers.  We  all  believe  that  the  spelling 
of  English  has  been  improved,  and  can  be,  and  will  be.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  noun  well  was  spelled  in  nine  different 
ways,  though  not  with  one  pronunciation.  It  was  a  great  re* 
form  to  have  the  same  word  spelled  in  only  one  way,  a  reform 
by  no  means  yet  completed.  Other  improvements,  amounting 
in  their  sum  to  a  considerable  reform,  are  familiar  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  And  there  is  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. Hence  there  are  reformers,  and  there  are  the  reformers. 
These  latter  insist,  in  the  name  both  of  philology  and  humanity, 
t^at  we  shonld  press  at  once  for  thorough  phonetic  spelling, 
according  to  which  each  elementary  sound  shall  have  its  own 
sign,  and  each  sign  its  own  sound.  They  claim  that  it  is  only 
the  inertia  of  slow-minded  people  that  prevents  us  from  coming 
to  this  result  very  soon.  Now  all  will  agree  that  if  the  field 
were  clear  the  way  to  start  the  writing  of  any  language  would 
be  by  a  strictly  phonetic  alphabet.  But  it  so  happens  that  in 
the  case  of  our  own  language  the  field  is  not  clear.  Theory 
must  give  way  to  fact.  And  there  are  two  or  three  facts  which 
we  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  spelling  reformers ; 
facts  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  guide  in  all  efforts  for 
a  change  of  spelling,  and  which  if  admitted,  are  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  "pure  phonetic  spelling." 

In  the  first  place — a  fact  almost  too  obvious  to  require  state- 
ment—in attempting  to  reinstate  pronunciation  as  the  sole  guide 
in  writing  we  follow  a  standard  that  is  both  doubtful  and  vari- 
able. Uncertainty  of  pronunciation  is  not  very  serious  so  long 
as  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  written  word,  but  we  must  not  flat- 
ter oureelves  that  it  will  go  equally  well  under  a  system  of 
phonetic  spelling.  For  example,  in  which  of  five  ways  should 
we  spell  oonnoiseurt  or,  shall  we  take  them  all,  in  order  to  do 
jastice  to  the  authorities  given  in  Webster?     Dea/f-either, shone, 
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literature^  quinine^  wound  are  common  and  suggestive  exam- 
ples, and  many  ra<»re  might  be  added.  It  is  easy  to  dodge  this 
diflBculty,  and  to  say,  as  Prof.  March  does  in  the  Princetoti  He- 
view  (Jan.  1880),  that  the  spelling  reformers  "have  to  do  with 
writing,  not  pronunciation."  But  what  does  their  writing  have 
to  do  with  ?  And  if  orthoepists  cannot  agree  about  pronuncia- 
tion, 18  it  likely  that  orthographers  will  agree  in  a  writing  based 
wholly  on  pronunciation  ? 

Then,  what  of  the  constant  changes  in  pronunciation  from 
one  generation  to  another  7  If  the  spelling  should  follow  these 
changes  immediately,  as  the  weather-vane  follows  the  wind, 
then  we  should  indeed  have  ideal  phonetic  spelling  but  a  dis- 
tressing complexity  in  the  aspect  of  the  language.  Changes, 
also,  which,  since  the  inventing  of  printing,  have  been  retarded 
by  a  protesting  orthography,  would  probably  be  greatly  accel- 
erated by  the  new  system.  Neither  friend  nor  foe,  however, 
should  take  account  of  these  evils,  for  they  are  imaginary,  since 
the  producing  cause  is  imaginary.  The  history  of  our  own 
and  other  languages  shows  that  phonetic  spelling  will  not  stay 
phonetic.  No  one  likes  this,  but  no  one  can  help  it.  Pronun- 
ciation changes  faster  than  the  written  words.  This  settles  the 
question  of  the  permanence  of  any  ideal  spelling.  If  no  other 
important  interests  were  involved,  possibly  it  would  pay  to 
wipe  out  the  old  score  and  begin  anew,  but  the  result  would 
be  only  a  question  of  time.  If  all  opposition  should  cease,  and 
the  spelling  reformers  were  to-day  to  have  their  own  way,  to 
every  jot  and  tittle,  still  the  hour  of  success  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  defeat.  It  may  be  thought  that  phonetic 
spelling  by  accurately  defining  the  present  pronunciation  will 
check  future  changes.  But  those  pronunciations  which  will 
be  the  first  to  become  changed,  or  are  already  in  process,  are 
confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  spelling  to  define,  because 
they  are  already  doubtful.  And  so  it  will  always  be.  Phon- 
etic spelling,  by  the  law  of  its  existence,  must  always  follow, 
never  lead  ;  must  always  waver  when  pronunciation  wavers, 
and  can  be  settled  only  when  that  is  settled,  i.  e.,  never.  How 
can  such  an  instrument  as  this  ^'steady,"  as  it  is  claimed,  our 
**  spoken  forms  "  ? 

Our  second  fact  touches  more  closely  the  merits  of  the  re- 
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fonn  itself.  The  spoken  language,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
tbe  only  real  language,  has,  in  the  course  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, become  indissolubly  associated  with  written  symbols. 
These  symbols  are  often  called,  not  inappropriately,  the  written 
language,  because  they  have  gained  a  position  coordinate  in 
important  respects  with  the  uttered  sounds.  The  eye  has  thus 
acquired  some  rights  which  the  tongue  and  ear  are  bound  to 
respect.  Civilized  man  wears  clothes.  So  civilized  language 
wears  written  and  printed  symbols.  It  was  not  so  always  but 
it  is  so  to-day.  A  naked  savage  and  an  unwritten  language 
go  together.  The  more  cultivated  we  become,  the  farther  is  it 
from  being  true  that  sound  is  the  sum  total  of  language.  The 
child  in  first  counting  one^  iwo^  three^  knows  nothing,  and  cares 
nothing,  for  spelling  or  alphabets.  But  after  he  learns  to  asso- 
ciate the  numbering  not  only  with  sounds  but  with  printed 
words^  his  spoken  language  can  never  be  what  it  was  before. 
It  is  henceforth  sound  plus  certain  visible  forms.  No  matter 
whether  the  forms  are  before  his  eye  or  not;  they  are  in  his 
mind's  eye.  They  go  with  the  sounds.  Now  carry  that  child 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  education,  and  at  every  step 
you  will  see  that  his  spoken  language  and  its  signs  are  insepa- 
rable. He  thinks  in  visible  words  as.  much  as  in  audible 
words.  He  may  be  a  good  speller  or  bad,  but  he  is  always  a 
speller  of  some  sort.  Every  person  of  ordinary  education,  in 
this  reading  age,  has  but  a  small  stock  of  words  acquired  inde- 
pendently of  reading,  and  those  which  were  so  acquired  have 
all  been  re-stamped  with  the  written  sign.  The  idea  that  civ- 
ilized man  uses  his  written  symbols  as  mere  machinery  for  ex- 
pressing his  audible  words  is,  we  submit,  quite  contrary  to  fact. 
If  philology  refuses  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  a  real  part- 
nership has  grown  up  between  spoken  and  written  language, 
then  it  ignores  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of 
language.  An  unwritten  language  among  a  whole  people  is  a 
mark  of  barbarisnL  The  same  in  an  individual,  among  civil- 
ized nations,  is  a  mark  of  low  intelligenca  Spelling  reform, 
then,  must  not  be  built  on  barbarism.  If  sound  is  all — vox  ei 
prwterea  nihil — then  literary  cultivation,  as  it  has  been  actually 
<leveloped  in  modern  times,  is  a  delusion. 
This  brings  us  to  what  may  be  considered  a  dangerous  point 
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in  our  discussion.     We  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  of  etymo- 
logical spelling ;  and  what  will  happen  to  us  if  we  do,  may  be 
inferred  from  some  utterances  of  the  spelling  reformers.     One 
of  them  is  credited  with  saying  that  "  it  is  mainly  among  the 
class  of   half-taught  dabblers  in  philology  that  etymological 
spellers  has  found  its  supporters."    Prof.  March  says:  "The 
scholars  proper  [among  the  reformers  ?]  have  lost  all  patience 
with  the  etymological  objection."    It  is  a  great  pity  if  they 
have  lost  their  patience  so  soon,  for  the  discussion  will  proba- 
bly last  a  good  while  yet     The  words  which  now  have  un- 
phonetic  etymological  spelling  are  largely,   but  not  wholly, 
foreign.     Let  us  take  an  example  quite  germane  to  the  present 
subject — the  word  aig-n.     This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  bad  spell- 
ing from  a  phonetic  point  of  view.     In  the  name  of  humanity, 
why  should  a  poor  innocent  child  be  compelled  to  toil  for  at 
least  five  minutes  of  its  precious  time  in  learning  that  there  is 
in  English  a  silent  g.    But  before  we  strike  it  out  let  us  look 
around  a  little.      It    might  not   be   worth  while  to  retain  it 
merely  to  represent  better  the  Latin  stgnum ;  but  it  so  happens 
that  there  are  several  words  in  English,  containing  the  same 
form,  in  which  the  g  is  not  silent,  viz:  signify^  significant^  sig- 
nification^  signal,  signalize,  signature^  signet^  and  a  few  others. 
The  word  sign  represents  the  foundation  of  all  the^e ;   and 
this  fact  is  easily  and  usefully  apparent  to  one  even   who 
knows  nothing  of    Latin.      To    spell    the   word  sine  or    sain 
breaks  the  connection  to  the  eye  as  it  has  already  been  broken 
to  the  ear.     The  root  is  wholly  severed  from  the   branches. 
The  plain  unlettered  man,  in  whose  behalf  we  must  all  spell 
phonetically,  the  child  in  process  of  education,  and  the  great 
majority  of  well  educated  people  have  alike  suffered  a  loss, 
which,  however,  the  scholar  escapes   because  he  knows  the 
secret  of  the  origin  of  this  disguised  sine.     We  might  illustrate 
further  by  the  compounds  of  sign,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
Take  another  example,  this  time  from  the  native  element  of 
the  language.     The  numeral  one  is  curiously  mispronounced, 
as  if  it  were  spelled  wun.     The  mispronunciation,  dejure^  has, 
however,  become  the  correct   pronunciation,  de  fa/cto.     How 
such  a  perversion  came  about  we  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  from 
the  u-vanish  of  the  o,  the  steps  being  one^  o^n,  wun ;  perhaps 
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by  first  changing  the  sound  of  o  as  in  nonty  some^  the  steps, 
then,  being  cFne,  un  ("  young  uns")  wun.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  mode,  the  mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  easily  be  un- 
done. Therefore  we  are  told  to  conform  the  spelling  and  save 
the  labor  of  spellers.  But  here  we  come  upon  the  fact  that 
several  common  derivatives  from  one  have  not  changed  the 
pronanciation,  but  stand  true  in  sound  and  form,  viz:  onty^ 
alone^  at-one.  Shall  we  cut  these  off  from  their  visible  root, 
and  becloud  their  meaning  in  order  to  save  a  little  trouble 
in  the  spelling  of  one?  These  two  are  examples  of  words 
that  do  not  necessarily  carry  the  etymology  beyond  our  own 
tongue.  But  those  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Latin,  or  are  learning  it,  are  numerous  enough  and  respectable 
enough  to  have  some  consideration  in  the  matter  of  orthogra- 
phy. The  connection  of  our  vocabulary  with  the  Latin  is  very 
close,  and  it  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  our  language,  and 
hence  of  all  who  use  it,  that  this  connection  should  be  known 
and  studied.  Sound  can  well  afford  to  make  some  concession 
to  sight  A  boy  who  has  just  learned  the  meaning  of  cerius 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  cer^^  derives  its  force  therefrom ; 
but  what  would  he  say  to  aurtifyt  And  here  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  great  part  of  the  influence  of  language  on  thought, 
and  on  the  power  of  apprehension,  is  subtle.  Its  points  of 
connection  within  itself  are  delicate.  A  single  letter,  whether 
pronounced  or  not,  may  be  a  family  mark.  The  eye  uncon- 
sciously gathers  in  meanings  and  suggestions  which  the  ear 
cannot  catch.  Some  of  these  silent  marks  stimulate  the  curi- 
osity of  learners  and  lead  on  to  valuable  disclosures. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons,  we  admit,  who  are  not 
benefited  by  such  hints  and  suggestions.  One  is  made  up  of 
the  trained  philologists  and  linguists;  the  other  of  the  very 
illiterate:  But  between  these  two  extremes  is  found  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  people — reading  business  men  and  reading 
women,  most  professional  men,  most  graduates  of  colleges  ^nd 
all  graduates  of  the  public  schools.  These  are  not  insensible 
to  the  advantages  of  an  orthography  which  in  many  cases 
reveals  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  Our  language  has 
already,  largely  through  old  French,  a  host  of  disguised  words, 
— words   which  conceal   their  original  meanings  and  present 
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affinities.  Phonetic  spelling  proposes  to  disguise  a  good  share 
of  the  rest.  Is  it  wise  ?  Should  "  scholars  proper''  feel  badly 
and  lose  all  patience  because  a  great  many  sensible  people  in- 
sist that  it  is  not  ? 

Let  us  now  say  that  we  do  not  favor  all  spelling  that  is 
called  etymological,  or  that  registers  some  particular  form  in 
the  history  of  a  word.  Some  such  spellings  are  useless,  others 
worse.  Ismus  or  iihmus  would  be  better  than  both  combined, 
which  we  now  have.  Vu  is  preferable  to  view  on  etymological 
as  well  as  phonetic  grounds.  Some  words  are  so  badly  dam- 
aged already  that  they  can  hardly  be  injured  further.  Let  us 
save  the  good  and  cast  the  bad — to  another  trial  in  phonetica 

Our  third  fact,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  is  that  very 
many  words  in  our  language  are  saved  from  ambiguity  solely 
by  their  distinctive,  though  unphonetic,  spelling.  Ambiguity, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  afflict  a  vocab- 
ulary. To  appreciate  the  effect  of  this,  let  one  imagine  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  words  had  each  his  double  to  undo  him. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  evolution,  as  some  understand  it, 
that  human  language  has  been  gradually  developed  from  the 
monotonous  cries  of  the  lower  animals.  But  whether  language 
arises  from  the  bark  of  a  dog,  or  the  bark  of  a  dog,  as  we  sup- 
pose, from  human  language,  it  is  plain  that  a  vocabulary  goes 
towards  perfection  as  it  departs  from  equivocalnesa  Now 
there  are  a  few  words  which  would  be  relieved  of  ocular  am- 
biguity by  phonetic  spelling — as  read  and  reoc?  (past  tense),  and 
some  in  -ow  as  bow — but  most  of  these  would  thereby  be 
thrown  into  other  ambiguities,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  spelling  remains  as  it  is.  On  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  words  which  would  be  rendered  by  this  "  thorough" 
spelling  ambiguous  to  the  eye  is  very  large.  We  have  never 
seen  a  complete  list  of  them  from  the  pens  of  the  spelling  re- 
formers although  this  would  be  exactly  in  their  lina  Our  own 
estimate,  based  on  a  partial  count,  puts  the  number  of  primary 
words  at  five  hundred.  By  primary  we  mean  those  which  are 
not  compound,  and  not  derived  from  other  English  words  by 
means  of  formatives  now  in  use.  This  would  exclude  all 
derivatives  in  -ness,  -mg,  -ful,  -able,  un-,  etc.,  but  include  the  few 
in  -th.    When  we  add  the  secondary  words  the  number  will  be 
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greatly  increased.  For  example,  to  piece  and  peace  we  must 
add  apiece^  piecemeal^  piecing^  peanefaly  peaceable^  peace -maker  ^ 
peace-offering,  and  others.  After  striking  eff  all  words  little 
used  there  must  remain  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
common  and  necessary  words  that  would  suffer  by  this  change. 
Most  of  the  primary  words  are  in  pairs  ;  not  a  few  in  triplets, 
Bs  I  eye  ay,  mete  meet  meat,  pare  pair  pear,  rain  rein  reign, 
site  sight  die,  so  sow  sew,  to  too  two,  vane  vain  vein  ;  while  there 
is  one  set  of  four  common  words  rite,  right,  write,  wright,  the 
last  being  confined  to  compounds. 

Is  all  this  a  small  matter  or  a  great  one  ?  It  seems  small  in 
the  eyes  of  the  reformers.  They  say  that  the  connection  almost 
always  makes  the  meaning  plain.  Such  a  statement  seems  to 
us  to  imply  a  poor  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty, 
and  a  coarse  conception  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
thought  A  good  language  will  tolerate  as  little  as  possible 
even  a  momentary  confusion.  Recalling  what  has  been  said 
above  on  the  connection  in  our  minds  between  the  written  and 
spoken  words  one  can  see  that  to  multiply  the  ambiguities  of 
the  written  forms  is  to  increase  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 
as  a  medium  and  helper  of  thought  It  strikes  a  blow  at 
clearness  and  rapidity  of  thinking.  You  may  say  that  a  child 
can  soon  learn  the  fourfold  meaning  of  the  one  sound  (hardly 
u:ard)  rite,  or  rait  He  can  learn  it  (how  soon  is  another  ques- 
tion,) but  he  will  have  to  contend  with  an  ambiguity  which  is, 
on  the  present  system,  however  shocking  this  may  seem  to 
phonologists,  well-nigh  destroyed.  The  equivocalness  of  sound 
is  offset  by  the  '*  dreadful"  spelling,  so  that  he  has  substantially 
four  words  for  the  four  ideas.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they 
were  four  distinct  words,  in  both  sound  and  shape,  but  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  visible  distinction  than  to  have  none  at  all. 
To  increase  the  number  of  ambiguous  words  is  to  push  a  lan- 
guage towards  barbarism.  The  apparent  harmony  is  real  dis- 
order, and  is  introduced  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  thought. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Newman  says  well,  "  It  is  surprising  to  hear  a 
learned  man  gravely  reason  that  we  seldom  make  any  serious 
mistake  in  listening  to  a  speech,  as  to  whether  a  soul  or  sole  is 
intended,  or  in  what  sense  sole  is  used ;  therefore,  there  will  be 
no  harm  in  adopting  a  single  mode  of  writing  for  the  four 
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words  rights  rite,  wriie^  tvright  Undeniably  it  is  a  defect  that 
any  such  ambiguity  exists  as  the  pronouncing  sole  and  soul 
alike ;  but  because  we  have  this  defect  in  one  instance,  are  we 
therefore  to  introduce  it,  knowingly  and  voluntarily,  in  other 
instances,  and  to  confound  four  more  words  because  we  have 
already  confounded  two  ?"* 

We  know  something  of  the  evils  of  a  total  ambiguity,  i.  e. 
both  written  and  spoken,  by  experience.  The  number  of 
words  in  our  language  already  wholly  equivocal  is  probably  as 
large  as  of  those  which  we  are  now  asked  to  make  so,  not 
counting,  of  course,  those  which  are  really  the  same  words 
used  as  different  parts  of  speech,  as  turn  (noun),  turn  (verb). 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  phonetic  spelling  can  acquit 
itself  of  the  charge  of  making  bad  worse,  and  that  is  by  killing 
off  many  of  the  words  which  it  reduces  to  ambiguity.  It  has 
partly  done  this  in  the  case  of  lei,  to  hinder,  which  is  as  dis- 
tinct a  word  from  let,  to  allow,  as  sine  is  from  sign.  When  it 
shows  some  appreciable  progress  in  dealing  with  the  remaining 
thousand  or  so  that  now  beset  us  we  shall  have  more  hopes  of 
the  future.  It  is  doubtless  impossible  to  so  reform  the  language 
that  each  mental  word  shall  have  its  own  formal  word,  both 
spoken  and  written,  but  it  is  possible  to  avoid  making  matters 
twice  as  bad  as  they  now  ara  In  some  few  cases  a  pronuncia- 
tion that  has  wandered  will  return  to  its  spelling.  If  we 
remember  our  Webster's  Spelling  Book  rightly,  buoy  was  to  be 
pronounced  precisely  as  boy.  At  any  rate,  this  pronunciation 
has  had,  until  recently  the  sanction  of  good  orthoepists.  Yet 
we  do  not  hear  it  now  from  the  best  speakers.  What  is  the 
reason,  except  that  the  long  silent  u  has  at  last  made  itself 
heard?  And  what  makes  this  the  more  striking  is  that  the 
u  has  no  business  there.  If  it  belongs  etymologically  to  either 
it  is  to  boy.  Still  we  have  no  large  expectations  of  a  reformed 
pronunciation,  although  it  may  easily  be  shown,  as  Professor 
Newman  has  done,  to  be  very  desirable.  We  only  insist  that 
the  number  of  present  ambiguities  must  not  be  increased. 

A  word,  by  the  way,  on  the  question  of  time  employed 
in  learning  to  spell.  The  phonetic  spellers  are  eloquent  on 
this  point.     Max  Mueller  speaks  of  "  the  misery  endured  by 

*  Contemporary  Review^  March,  1878,  p.  690. 
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millions  of  children  at  schools,  who  might  leara  in  one  year, 
and  with  real  advantage  to  themselves  what  they  now  require 
foaror  five  years  to  learn,  and  seldom  succeed  in  learning 
after  all."  We  should  like  to  ask  how  long  it  would  take 
** millions  of  children"  to  learn  the  differences  in  the  four-in-one 
word  (phonetically  spelled)  rite,  rights  write^  wrighty  so  as  to  appre- 
ciate folly  these  differences ;  and  whether  it  would  help  them 
or  not,  in  so  learning,  to  put  a  distinguishing  mark  on  each, 
even  though  that  mark  should  be  called  spelling.  It  might 
turo  oQt  that,  after  all,  slow  spelling  is  rapid  defining.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  time  saved  in  learning  to  spell  will,  in  very 
many  cases,  be  lost  again  in  vain  efforts  to  get  clear  ideas. 

Spelling  reform  must  not  interfere  with  what  may  be  called 
the  law  of  differentiation,  according  to  which  language  grows 
by  multiplying  distinctions.  Our  language  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years  has  so  grown  mostly  in  the  way  of  introducing 
foreign  words ;  but  there  are  examples  of  this  law  within  its 
own  native  stock.  Let  us  take  one  which  will  illustrate  the 
law  in  this  very  matter  of  spelling.  In  early  English  the 
definite  article  the  and  the  pronoun  tl^ee  were  both  spelled  the. 
How  came  the  change  of  spelling?  Undeniably,  to  distinguish 
the  pronoun  from  the  article ;  and  so  doing  has  promoted  clear- 
ness of  thinking  in  "  millions  of  children"  and  at  least  several 
hundred  thousand  grown  people.  In  the  same  manner  to,  the 
preposition,  and  Uk>^  the  adverb,  have  been  distinguished. 
Such  changes  are  simply  the  result  of  common  sense  applied 
to  language.  Failing  to  do  the  best  imaginable,  it  does  the 
next  best,  the  best  possible.  And  if  our  language  is  to  make 
further  progress  in  vocabulary,  it  must  be  still  in  the  line  of 
differentiating,  not  in  the  backward  progress  of  removing  or 
concealing  differences. 

We  are  not  trying  to  exhaust  this  subject,  but  only  to 
reach  positions  that  are  decisive.  Have  we  not  seen  enough 
to  justify  the  decision  that  pure  phonetic  spelling  is,  in  the 
circumstances,  not  to  be  striven  for ;  and  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  time  when  it  will  be  anything  else  than  a  calamity  ? 
The  motto  of  the  reform  spelling  is,  A  separate  sign  for  each 
sound.  The  motto  of  rational  spelling  is,  A  separate  word  for 
each  distinction  of  thought     Both  these  ideals  are  far  enough 
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from  being  realized.  What  is  worse,  they  clash  with  each 
other.  But  in  such  a  case,  surely  thought,  not  sound,  should 
rule. 

Is  there,  then,  any  room  for  genuine  reform  in  spelling? 
Will  not  the  irregularities  preserved  by  the  principles  we  have 
now  advocated,  so  mar  the  uniformity  and  so  introduce  un- 
phonetic  analogies  as  to  spoil  the  whole  project?  It  may  be 
that  any  sweeping  reform  is  impracticable.  Yet  we  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  constant,  and  by  suitable 
concerted  action  a  rapid,  improvement  by  casting  out  letters 
that  are  really  useless — both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear — and  by 
introducing  uniformity  wherever  it  will  not  darken  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  or  confound  things  that  diflfer.  Perhaps  reform 
and  differentiating  can  go  on,  measurably,  together.  Thus  if 
it  be  best  to  drop  the  second  I  in  sAaW,  will^  &c.,  it  might  be 
wel  to  drop  it  in  the  adjective  and  adverb,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  noun  to  let  wdl  (enough)  alone.  So  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity that  shall  help,  and  not  hinder,  etymological  connec- 
tion. Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  following  words 
should  not  be  spelled  thus,  cede^  accede^  concede,  excede^  precede, 
procede,  recede^  secede,  succede  f  This  is  not  phonetic  spelling, 
because  the  soft  c  is  used,  but  it  would  be  improved  etymologi- 
cal spelling ;  for  why  should  the  freak  that  introduces  ee  into 
three  of  the  above  words  be  tolerated  ?  Perhaps,  also,  we  can 
dismiss  the  ei-  and  le-puzzle  and  write  receve,  beleve,  acheve,  sege, 
nece,  &c.,  and  thus  bring  receive,  and  the  other  compounds  end- 
ing in  'Ceive  into  slightly  closer  visible  connection  with  their  kin- 
dred reception,  &c.  A  somewhat  different  example  would  be  the 
following : — plane  (adjectives),  plane  (nouns),  explane,  explana- 
tion, explanatory.  Here  differentiation  concedes  something  to  ety- 
mology, but  gains  much  more  in  the  direction  of  complain  and 
its  kin,  plaint,  plaintive,  plaintiff,  which  might  remain  as  they 
are.  In  general,  those  peculiarities  of  spelling  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  old  French,  and  merely  mark  the  passage  of  the 
word  through  that  language  from  the  Latin,  may  be  sacrificed 
without  much  loss,  and  sometimes  with  gain  to  etymology  as 
well  as  to  uniformity.  In  America  this  principle  has  been 
carried  out  fully  in  words  ending  in  -or,  as  labor,  honor,  &c. 
The  cases  in  which  uniformity  of  spelling  will,  at  the  same 
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time,  favor  either  dijBTereDtiation  or  etymological  suggestion  are 
comparatively  few,  but  those  in  which  it  will  work  no  harm  to 
either  will  be  found  numerous  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
satisfy  the  zeal,  and,  probably,  task  the  patience,  of  the  most 
enterprising  orthographers. 

In  conclusion  we  would  suggest  to  the  spelling  reformers 
that  the  prospects  of  improvement  would  be  brighter  if  it 
could  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  the  less  sweeping 
changes  are  not  a  bait  to  allure  the  unwilling  on  to  "  pure 
phonetic  spelling.'' 
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Article  VIIL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The.  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* — The  first  of  these  Con- 
ferences treats  of  the  "  General  work  of  the  Spirit  before  Pente- 
cost among  the  Jews  and  the  heathens ;  and  outside  of  the  church 
since  Pentecost ;"  the  second  of  the  "  Special  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  church ;"  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  "  Special  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  baptized  individual."  The  work  pro- 
fesses to  teach  on  these  subjects  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church  as  distinguished  from  Protestantism.  The  Catholic 
church,  as  here  defined,  "consists  of  those  bodies  which,  however 
they  may  differ  on  other  points,  unite  as  one  body  in  bringing 
down  to  the  present  day  the  Apostolic  ministry  in  regular  succes- 
sion, in  not  denying  the  Apostolic  Sacraments,  and  in  holding 
with  consenting  heart  the  same  mode  of  Catholic  worship  and  the 
same  Catholic  faith  that  the  Church  held  in  the  first  seven  centu- 
ries of  Her  existence."  It  includes  the  Anglican,  Greek,  and 
Roman  communions.  The  author  declares  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  be  above  that  of  the  Bible  (pp.  55-62),  and  denies  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  declares  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  so  far  as  it  uttered  its  voice  in  ecumenical  councils,  but 
affirms  that  since  the  six  first  General  Councils  and  the  division 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Communions,  no  such  council  has 
been  possible.  He  holds  to  the  sacerdotal  efficacy  of  clerical 
action,  irrespective  of  the  character  and  intention  of  the  officiating 
priest ;  to  the  seven  sacraments ;  prayera  for  the  dead ;  baptismal 
re-creatioft,  and  regeneration ;  the  necessity  to  the  individual  c»f 
a  clerical  spiritual  Director,  and  apparently  though  not  explicitly, 
of  the  Confessional  (pp.  146-148).  He  also  holds  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  "  sacrificial  sacrament,"  and  says :  "  At  every  Eucha- 
rist the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  invoked  that  the  elements 
may  become  the  Body  and  Blood"  (pp.  56  and  77).  The  theo- 
logical doctrine  is  Mediaeval,  avowedly  derived,  so  far  as  he  has 
occasion  to  define  it,  from  Thomas  Aquinas.     Thus  in  speaking  of 

*  Fow  Conferenct»  Umching  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  delivered  at  Newark^ 
N.  J.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewbb,  S.T.D.,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  and  at 
the  request  of  nine  of  the  clergy  and  of  laymen  from  each  of  the  parishes  of  that 
city.  Repeated  by  request  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brwklyn.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182  Fifth  avenue.     1880.     pp.  168. 
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the  Spirit's  work  in  sanctification  he  says :  ^^  This  saDctifying 
Grace,  entering  the  man,  finds,  first,  the  easily  moved  Gifts,  and 
starts  them  into  action ;  and  then,  through  the  reaction  of  the 
Gifts  upon  the  three  Virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
combined  reaction  of  all  these,  namely,  of  both  the  Gifts  and  the 
Yirtnes,  upon  the  natural  Intellect,  Will,  and  Affections,  a  man 
gradually  overcomes  his  seven  deadly  sins,  bears  the  twelve  Fraits 
of  the  Spirit,  performs  the  Seven  Corporal  and  the  Seven  Spiritual 

Works  of  Mercy,  and  attains  to  the  Eight  Beatitudes 

The  three  virtues  or  organs  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  seated 
in  the  Intellect,  the  Will,  and  the  Affections,  each  in  each ;  the 
Seven  Gifts  are  seated  in  the  three  Virtues.  The  Sanctifying 
Grace,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost's  influence  by  which  he  moves  us 
Bpiritaally,  in  going  forth  from  the  Spirit  to  operate  upon  us,  finds 
withb  us,  first,  the  Seven  Gifts  or  habitual  dispositions ;  moves 
these;  and  by  them  starts  the  three  Virtues  within  us  into  action, 
and  thus  illuminates  and  sanctifies  our  natural  powers  of  Intellect, 
Will,  and  Affections,  in  which  the  Virtues  are  seated,  and  among 
which  they  are  interlocked  like  wheels  in  a  watch,"  (pp.  121,  123). 
The  volume  may  be  read  with  much  interest  as  an  able  and 
well-written  presentation  of  the  "  views"  of  ritualistic  high-church- 
men on  these  subjects.  It  is  throughout  evidently  sincere,  earn- 
est, devout,  and  spiritual.  The  wonder  is  how  any  one,  born  and 
educated  in  this  country  and  this  century,  could  ever  so  get 
back  to  this  Mediseval  point  of  view  and  envelop  his  whole  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  with  the  Mediaeval  atmosphere  and  sur- 
roandings. 

The  Sebmon  on  the  Mount.* — This  volume  consists  of  nine 

lectures  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  delivered  in  Association 

Hall  in  Philadelphia,  on  successive  Tuesday  noons,  during  the  fall 

of  1880 — with  the  addition  of  five  others.     They  are  printed  as 

delivered,  retaining  the  style  of  oral  address.     Dr.  Boardman  is 

well  known  as  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher.     His  style  is  too 

florid  for  the  approval  of  seyere  taste.     But  this  volume  will  find 

maoy  readers,  and  is  fitted  to  impart  spiritual  instruction  and 

quickening.     A  prominent  aim  of  the  book  is  to  direct  attention 

to  distinctively  Christian  ethics  and  its  fundamental  importance. 

*  the  Mountain  of  Jhatruetion.  By  George  Dana  Boardman,  author  of  '•  Stud- 
io In  the  Creative  Week,"  '•  Stiulies  in  the  Model  Prayer,"  and  "  Epiphanies  of 
the  risen  Lord"  Ney  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1,  3,  and  5  Bond  street.  1881. 
pp.360. 
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The  Eden  Tableau.* — ^The  author  regards  Eden  and  all  which 
it  contained  as  historical  objective  reality,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  symbolically  real  throughout.  "  The  Garden  is  a  tableau.  The 
whole  scene,  the  actors,  the  action,  the  dialogue  are  a  specimen  of 
divine  object  teaching,  from  which  by  corruption  all  ethnic  sys- 
tems have  come,  from  which  by  reformation  the  Levitical  system 
was  derived."  This  scene  is  regarded  as  setting  forth  in  emblems 
or  object-lessons  events  in  the  spiritual  realm  before  the  exist- 
ence of  man,  among  which  are  the  oiigin  among  the  heavenly 
spirits  of  that  conflict  of  good  and  evil  which  is  still  going  on  in 
the  world,  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  identification  of  Christ 
with  humanity,  and  the  election  of  the  redeemed.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  explains  the  significance  successively  of  each  of 
the  more  prominent  actors  and  events.  The  explanation  is  origi- 
nal and  unique.  There  are  paragraphs  which  are  quickening  and 
suggestive.  With  his  quick  and  vigorous  intellect  the  author 
could  hardly  write  a  volume  on  any  subject  without  them.  His 
genial  and  loving  spirit,  his  spiritual  and  hearty  piety,  and  his 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose  disarm  adverse  criticism. 
But  the  whole  book  in  its  conception  and  development  is  so  far 
away  from  our  habits  of  thought,  the  speculations  are  so  venture- 
some and  imaginative,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  put  ourselves  at 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  composed  and  are  almost  diz- 
zied by  reading  it. 

We  give  the  follovring  paragraph  as  exemplifying  his  power  of 
vivid  picturing.  "  One  great  object  of  the  (Mosaic)  ritual  was  to 
impress  upon  the  national  mind  the  conception  of  God  as  near  in 
space,  remote  only  in  character ;  as  near  and  friendly  to  them,  but 
far  from  and  hostile  to  their  pride  and  selfishness.  Their  king 
came  to  live  among  them.  He  had  his  tent  or  tabernacle.  He 
had  his  throne  or  mercy-seat.  He  ate  with  them.  They  heard 
his  voice.  They  saw  the  light  of  his  fire.  As  neighbors  see  the 
smoke  from  their  neighbors'  chimneys,  the  light  through  the  win- 
dows ;  as  subjects  see  the  illumination  of  their  prince's  palace,  so 
it  was  with  them.  He  kept  house  among  them.  This  taught 
them  a  lesson ;  it  formed  a  language.  They  spoke  of  the  Lord  as 
walking  among  them,  dwelling  in  Israel,  placing  his  name  there, 
and  there  caking  his  rest  and  his  delight^  and  many  other  phrases 
which  have  passed  into  the  dialects  of  Christendom.''  (page  25). 

*  The  Eden  Tableau,  or  Bible  Object-Teaching;  A  Study.    By  Chables  Bbicheb. 
BoBton:  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers.    New  York,  Gharles  V.  Dillingham.    1880. 
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The  Religion  op  Ancient  Egypt.*— The  subjects  of  these  six 
lectures  are.  The  sources  of  information  respecting  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion ;  Antiquity  and  characteristics  of  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization ;  The  gods  of  Egypt ;  Communion  with  the  unseen  world ; 
Religious  books  of  Egypt ;  Henotheism,  Pantheism,  and  Materi- 
alism. The  author  is  already  known  as  an  Egyptologist,  and  the 
lectures  throughout  show  him  to  be  learned  in  that  department  of 
study.  It  in  the  design  of  the  lectures  to  present  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  latest  results  of  investigation  respecting  the  religion 
of  Egypt  in  a  form  clear  to  all  intelligent  readers.  The  author 
thus  condenses  and  makes  accessible  to  the  people  a  great  amount 
of  information  on  this  important  and  interesting  subject.  A  cer- 
tain new  and  peculiar  view,  which  he  presents  and  claims  to  sus- 
tain by  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  must  be  left  to  the 
(lecbion  of  specialists  in  this  department  of  study. 

CANONiciTY.t — This  volume  is  a  collection  and  systematic  clas- 
sification of  the  testimonies  concerning  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  begins  with  the  testi- 
mouies  and  evidences  of  the  existence,  of  these  writings  from  early 
times,  from  the  Peshito  Syriac  version  down  to  Philaret's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Eastern  Church,  published  in  Moscow,  1 839.  The 
ancient  MSS.  and  versions  are  described,  and  the  various  cata- 
logues and  canons  given  in  full.  This  is  followed  by  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole ; 
next  are  testimonies  concerning  the  four  gospels ;  next  we  have 
the  testimonies  of  the  Apostolic  fathers ;  then  the  testimonies  con- 
cerning each  book  of  the  New  Testament  separately.  In  the  sec- 
ond part  we  have  the  testimonies  of  the  heathen ;  in  the  third 
part,  testimonies  of  heretics ;  in  the  fourth  part,  the  testimonies 
rwpecting  the  extra-canonical  gospels.  The  writer  has  aimed  to 
give  in  the  original  languages  full  quotations  of  all,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  early  centuries,  which  bears  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  to  make  accessible 

*  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  iUuatraUd  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Egypt  By  P.  LkPaob  Remouf.  The  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1879.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  and  746  Broadway,  1880.    pp.  270. 

f  Canomdiy :  A  collection  of  early  testimonies  to  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  Based  on  Kirchbofer's  "  Quellensammliing."  By  A.  H.  Char- 
nws.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblicol  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh ;  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  Chaplains.  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edioburgh  and  London.     1880.    8yo.,  pp.  czz.  and  484. 
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in  systematic  form  all  the  data  by  which  the  question  of  their 
canonicity  must  be  decided.  The  citations  of  testimonies  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  of  120  pages,  containing  historical  and 
critical  notices  of  the  authors  and  works  cited.  The  citations 
themselves  are  accompanied  throughout  with  critical  foot-notes. 

The  work  professes  to  be  based  on  Kirchhofer's  "  Quellensamm- 
lung ;"  but  in  this  the  author  hardly  does  himself  justice ;  for 
the  Introduction  and  a  large  part  of  the  notes  are  new ;  and  there 
has  been  great  change  in  the  extracts  themselves,  to  accord  with 
new  discoveries  of  MSS.,  the  shifting  grounds  of  controversy,  and 
the  special  researches  of  scholars.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning, 
and  careful  scholarship,  and  of  the  highest  value  in  facilitating 
the  investigation  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  Creation.* — This  volume  comprises  twelve  lectures  de- 
livered to  the  officers  and  students  of  St.  Lawrence  University. 
The  subjects  are :  Primeval  Chaos ;  Light ;  The  Firmament,  Sea, 
and  Dry  Land ;  Plant  Life ;  Animal  Life ;  The  Geological  Record; 
Man ;  Problem  of  Civilization ;  Failure  of  Primeval  Society ;  Di- 
versity of  Tongues ;  Antiquity  of  Man ;  Ancient  Civilization  in 
North  America.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  a  popular  way;  the 
style  is  clear,  and  the  lectures  may  be  read  with  interest  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  science  and  religion,  but  as- 
sumes that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  them. 

Mitchell's  Edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammae.!— 
The  peculiarities  of  a  Grammar  can  be  accurately  ascertained  only 
by  using  it.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  brief  examination,  this 
edition  retains  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  old  and  stand- 
ard grammar,  it  adopts  the  essential  improvements  of  Kautzsch, 
and  aims  at  securing  more  of  simplicity  of  treatment  and  a  better 
arrangement.  It  adds  also  indexes  which  are  important  helps. 
We  anticipate  that  it  will  be  adopted  in  our  theological  schools 
as  the  latest  and  most  thoroughly  revised  and  improved  edition 
of  the  Grammar. 

*The  Creation,  and  the  Early  Developments  of  Society.  By  Jambs  H.  Chapis, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  St  Lawrence  University.  Newr 
York  :  G.  P.- Putnam's  Sons,  182  Fifth  avenue,     pp.  276. 

t  Geseniua*  Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  by  Bbnj.  Datis,  LL.D..  from  Eodi- 
ger*s  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  edition 
of  Prof.  E.  Kautzsch,  D.D.,  and  from  other  recent  authorities,  by  Bdwaed  C. 
MiTOHBLL,  D.D.,  with  full  Subject,  Scripture,  and  Hebrew  Indexes.  Andover : 
"Warren  F.  Draper.     1880.    pp.  xxiiii.  and  423. 
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Two  WoBLDS  ASS  OuES.* — The  two  worlds  are  the  epiritaal 
world  revealed  in  Redemption,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
uatand  world.  The  latter  is  correspondent  with  the  former  and 
fiymbolical  of  it.  The  yolnme  consists  of  twenty-one  essays,  set- 
ting forth  this  correspondence  of  the  natural  with  the  spiritual,  in 
as  many  particular  subjects,  such  as  the  lilies,  the  stars,  the  lich* 
ens  and  mosses,  weeds,  and  others.  The  essays  are  well  written, 
and  the  instruction  strikingly  presented.  The  book  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  reading,  of  which 
the  volume  is  one  of  the  better  specimens.  For  continuous  read- 
ing it  is  too  much  like  a  whole  meal  of  sweetmeats.  But  the 
most  cultivated  mind  may  find  satisfaction  and  refreshment  in  the 
occasional  reading  of  an  essay.  Dr.  Macmillan  has  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  same  general  character,  which  have  been 
widely  read. 

Da.  Macduff's  in  CHBiSTO,f — Paul  in  his  Epistles  uses  the 
phrase  "/n  CAmf  thirty-three  times,  besides  the  equivalent 
phrases,  "  In  him,"  "  In  the  Lord."  This  volume  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers,  treating  of  the  spiritual  and  practical  signifi- 
cance of  *^  In  Christ,'^  in  the  several  passages  in  which  Paul  uses 
it  Dr.  Macduff  has  published  thirty-nine  different  works  on  the 
spiritual  life,  many  of  which  have  been  widely  circulated  and 
some  of  them,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  know,  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  in  ministering  to  the  edification  and  consolation  of 
Christians.  This  volume  has  the  same  general  characteristics  and 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

N0TS8  ON  Genesis.  J — These  "  Notes"  were  originally  prepared 
for  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  catechisiugs.  The  author's  de- 
sign is  to  interpret  Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament, 

^  l\oo  Worlda  are  Ours,    By  HuoH  Maomillan,  D.D. 

**  Two  worlds  are  ours :  'tis  only  sin 
Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 
Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky." — Ksble. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1880.    pp.  zxxii.  and  349. 

f  /n  Christo :  or^  The  Monogram  of  St.  Paul.  By  J.  R.  Maodupp,  D.D.  New 
Tork:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  630  Broadwav.     1881.    pp.  zx.  and  278. 

t  3Mef  on  Oenesu :  or^  Christ  and  his  Ghwd  among  (he  Patriarchs,  By  the 
Rev.  Nathajtiel  Ketiikb,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Headon,  Notts,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lin- 
Qoln.  With  a  preliminary  notice  by  the  Bishop  of  LiDOoln.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
CUik.    New  York ;  Soribner  and  Welford.     1880.    pp.  93.    Price  60  cents. 
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and  to  bring  out,  under  each  lesson  from  Grenesis,  the  spiritual 
thought  which  the  New  Testament  suggests  on  that  topic.  Each 
lesson  has  a  reference  to  some  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  book  does  not  contain  formal  notes ; 
but  in  treating  each  lesson,  the  facts  and  truths  demanding  atten- 
tion are  suggested  by  a  word,  or  phrase,  or  short  sentence,  with 
references  to  both  testaments ;  the  student  is  expected  to  study 
out  the  significance  by  comparing  scripture  with  scripture.  It  is 
a  good  book  for  family  instruction  in  the  Bible ;  and  any  one  may 
profitably  use  it  as  a  guide  to  thought  in  the  private  study  of 
Genesis. 

Religion  and  Chemistry.* — The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1864,  when  it  attracted  much  attention  and  was  fav- 
orably received.  It  has  now  been  thoroughly  revised  and  con- 
formed to  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery;  the  chapter  on 
crystallography  has  been  omitted,  and  considerable  new  matter 
added.  The  principles  which  the  author  elucidates  and  vindicates 
he  declares  as  follows :  "  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent Author  of  nature,  infinite  in  wisdom  and  absolute  in  power, 
may  be  proved  from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  with  as 
much  certainty  as  can  be  any  theory  of  science.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  facts  of  nature  throughout  are  consistent  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  a  personal  being,  and  the  one 
only  and  true  God  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible.  Lastly,  I  think 
that  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  the  material  world,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  modern  science,  give  us  strong  reason  to  believe, 
on  scientific  grounds  alone,  that  the  universe  is  still  sustained  in 
all  its  parts  by  the  same  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Will  which 
first  called  it  into  being  "  (page  329). 

He  selects  the  atmosphere,  oxygen,  water,  and  several  other  nat- 
ural objects,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  in- 
dicates the  evidences  which  they  give  in  support  of  these  princi- 
ples. The  volume  has  also  chapters  on  "  The  Argument  from 
Special  Adaptations,"  "  The  Argument  from  general  plan,''  and 
"  The  necessary  limitations  of  scientific  and  religious  thought'' 
The  discussions  are  in  popular  rather  than  in  technical  language, 
they  are  rich  in  scientific  information,  the  arguments  are  forcible, 
and  the  whole  book  one  tfiat  may  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

*  Religion  and  Chemistry :  A  Restatement  of  an  old  Argument,  By  JostiH 
Pabsoms  Cooks,  Erving  Proressor  of  Chemistry  and  MiDoralogy  in  Harvard  Unl- 
verBity.  A  newly  revised  edition.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  and 
H5  Broadway.    1880.    pp.  iz.  and  331. 
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A  BiBLV  Study  op  Holinkss.* — ^The  author  examines  the  Bib- 
lical usage  of  holineas,  holy^  sanctify^  from  Genesis  (in  which  he 
finds  only  the  verb  sanctify^  and  that  but  once,  Gen.  ii.,  8)  to 
Revelation.  He  finds  that  the  word  denotes  God's  proprietor- 
ship of  certain  objects,  at  first  irrespective  of  moral  character. 
**  These  holy  objects  stand  in  special  relation  to  God  as  his  prop- 
erty ....  The  word  Holiness  is  the  inviolable  Broad-Arrow  of 
the  divine  king  of  Israel."  Later  the  word  comes  to  denote  right 
moral  character ;  but  still  with  the  dominant  meaning  of  belong- 
ing or  consecrated  to  God.  Hence  while  moral  character  is  pro- 
gressive, holiness  as  consecration  to  God  is  not  progressive,  but 
complete  from  the  beginning.  A  difficulty,  which  the  author 
does  not  satisfactorily  remove,  is  the  biblical  usage  predicating  holi- 
ness of  God  himself 
• 

HiriDEKOPJBS  ON  THE  Gbnuinbness  OF  THE  GosPBLS-f — The  di- 
rect evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  has  often  been  given. 
This  volume  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  to  ascertain  the  indirect  evidences  of  the  same.  The 
author  finds  this  evidence  in  pseudo-heathen  and  Jewish  docu- 
ments, in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  time,  in  the  controversies 
with  Jews  and  heathens,  in  Christian  customs,  and  similar  sources 
of  information.  An  appendix  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  con- 
tains translations  of  the  Acta  PikUi^  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  let* 
ter  of  Lentulus,  the  correspondence  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  other 
documents  of  the  same  general  character,  with  critical  notes  on 
these  and  other  topics.  The  work  is  the  result  of  great  labor  and 
contains  a  great  amount  of  information.  The  argument  from  these 
indirect  evidences  is  presented  with  much  force. 

ScHAPF^s  PopiJLAR  CoMMEXTARY.J — ^Thc  first  volumc  of  this 
work  was  noticed  in  the  Neio  Englander  of  March,  1879.     Its 

*  Boimim^  aa  understood  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible :  A  Bible  Study.  By  Joseph 
Agab  BxcTf  author  of  **  Oommentary  on  Romans.*'  London :  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton.  37  Paternoster  Row.     1880.     pp.  62,  stiff  paper  covers.     Price  9d  sterling. 

f  hdired  Iketimony  of  History  to  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  By  Fred- 
KUG  HciDEKOPER.  Second  Edition.  New  York:  James  Miller.  1880.  pp. 
xTl  and  226. 

X  A  Ptipvlar  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  By  English  and  American 
sdiolars  of  various  evangelical  denominations.  With  illustrations  and  maps. 
Edited  by  Philip  I^hatf,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Baldwin  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
the  Union  The<dogical  Seminary,  New  York.  Vol.  ii.  The  Gospel  of  John  and 
At  Axis,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sona  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark. 
IMO.    8to.,  pp.  677. 
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design  and  plan  and  general  characteristics  were  set  before  our 
readers  at  that  time,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  only  necessary  to 
call  to  their  attention  now  the  fact  that  the  second  volume  has 
been  published.  This  volume  contains  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  former  by  Pro- 
fessors  Milligan  and  Moulton,  and  the  latter  by  Dean  HowBon 
and  Canon  Spence.  Dean  Howson  is,  of  course,  very  widely 
known  in  our  country,  and  of  his  special  fitness  for  writing  upon 
the  Acts  all  are  cognizant.  Professor  Moulton  is  the  translator 
and  editor  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  England.  He  and  his  associate,  Professor  Milligan,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Committee  of  Revisers  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  ScriptureR,  and  are  highly  esteemed  as  scholars  in  this 
department.  The  portion  of  the  work  of  which  they  have  had 
charge,  therefore,  commends  itself  to  the  public.  Th«  English 
reader,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  will  find 
the  results  of  recent  scholarship  brought  before  him  in  large 
measure  and  in  a  brief  and  concise  form  of  statement.  The 
numerous  pictorial  illustrations  and  the  maps  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book  to  many  who  make  use  of  it.  Sabbath  school 
teachers  and  others  who  desire  to  read  the  New  Testament  intel- 
ligently, as  well  as  ministers,  for  whom  all  the  best  helps  to  the 
understanding  of  the  sacred  writings  are  of  such  peculiar  service, 
will  find  much  in  the  present  volume  to  repay  them  for  examin- 
ing it. 

Lange's  Commentabt. — The  Apocrypha.* — The  American 
Edition  of  this  extended  Commentary,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Schafi^  has  added  a  volume  to  the  original  German  work,  and 
thereby  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  Christian  public. 
Whatever  view  may  be  held  with  respect  to  the  propriety  or 
desirableness  of  printing  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  Canonical  books,  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  have 
a  special  interest  to  the  students  of  the  Bible.  A  new  and  thor- 
oughly good  translation  of  them,  with  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  has  been  a  want  felt  by  many  for  a  long  time.  The  few,  there- 
fore, who  knew  that  Dr.  E.  C.  Bissell  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 

*  The  Aj  ocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  Historical  lotroductionfi,  a  Re- 
vised Translation,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  Cone  Bis- 
sell, D.D.  Being  volume  zv.  of  the  Old  Testament  portion  of#Dr.  Philip  Schaff's 
Edition  of  Lange's  Commentaiy  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 
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tioD  of  Buch  a  work,  were  impresBed  with  the  value  of  it  and  were 
heartily  disposed  to  encourage  him  to  carry  it  forward  to  its  com- 
pletioD.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  that  it  has  now  been 
published  in  connection  with  so  well-known  a  Commentary  on  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  under  so  favorable  auspices.  Dr.  Bissell 
has  been  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the  volume  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  and  has  enjoyed  many  advantages  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  his  undertaking.  The  results  will  be  received,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  with  much  favor.  The  volume,  which  is  as 
large  as  the  other  volumes  of  the  American  edition  of  Lange's 
work,  contains  an  extended  and  general  Introduction,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Jewish  history  during  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
periods,  and  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Books.  This  is  followed  by  more  special  Introductions  to 
the  several  books,  together  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes  and 
a  revision  of  the  translation.  The  exegetical  notes  are  brief^  but 
they  are  scholarly,  and  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  text,  and 
the  trauBlation  is  faithfully  revised  and  improved.  That  the  vol- 
ame  will  find  many  readers,  who  will  be  grateful  to  the  author 
for  what  he  has  done,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  it  will  contribute 
to  promote  a  greater  interest  in  studying  the  books  which  it  ex- 
plains and  discusses,  is  certainly  to  be  hoped. 

Japa^kiesk  FiiBY  WoBLD.* — ^Mr.  GriflSs  is  already  favorably 
Imown  as  the  author  of  the  '*  Mikado's  Empire,''  and  those  inter- 
ested in  Japanese  history  and  progress  have  learned  from  it  the 
principal  points  and  events  which  mark  the  rapid  advance  of  that 
people.  In  this  little  volume  he  has  given  us  the  cream  of  a 
great  variety  of  stories  from  Japanese  wonder-lore ;  legends  that 
are  00  familiar  to  the  people  that  they  are  embodied  in  bronze 
and  porcelain,  delineated  in  pictures  and  tableaux,  tattooed  on 
the  body,  and  acted  out  on  the  stage.  He  has  worked  up  thirty- 
foar  of  them  into  these  readable  narratives,  illustrated  them  with 
twelve  native  drawings,  and  thereby  introduced  them  to  Ameri- 
cana, old  and  young.  In  preparing  them,  however,  we  wish  he 
had  carefally  separated  the  native  myth  from  his  own  explana- 
tions, for  no  one  can  tell  just  where  the  first  begins  and  the  other 
ends;  even  if  Mr.  Grifils  has  not  taken  more  liberty  with  the 
originals  than  a  Japanese  story-teller,  if  transported  from  Tokio 

•  /opoiieii  Fairy  WorUL    B7  WnxiAH  E.  Gripfis.    Illustrated  by  Ozawa,  of 
Toido.    Sdienectady,  N.  Y. :  James  H.  Barhyte.    1880.    322  pp. 
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to  America,  would.  But  Mr.  Griffis  is  not  a  "  modem  story-teller 
of  Tokio,"  and  we  would  rather  have  the  exact  folk-lore  of  the 
natives  to  see  its  peculiar  style,  as  Mr.  Mitford  has  given  as  in  his 
Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

The  pith  of  some  of  these  stories  is  found  among  other  nations, 
but  most  of  them  are  indigenous.  The  first  one,  The  Meeting  of 
the  Star  Lovers,  has  undoubtedly  come  from  China,  where  it  is 
observed  on  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon  (about  the  middle  of 
August),  the  same  day  as  in  Japan,  by  women  to  get  skill  in 
needle-work.  The  very  bright  stars  Vega  and  Aquila,  are,  at  that 
season,  soon  after  sunset,  conspicuous  objects  near  the  zenith,  under 
the  names  of  the  Weaver  and  Herdboy,  they  are  fabled  to  cross 
the  Milky  Way  on  a  bridge  made  of  magpies,  to  see  each  other  till 
the  morning  compels  them  to  return.  The  30th  story,  called  the 
Fisherman  and  the  Moon  Maiden,  about  a  fairy  who  had  her  dress 
of  feathers  stolen  as  she  was  bathing,  and  therefore  could  not  fly 
back  to  heaven,  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  charming  story  of  Hassan 
of  Bussorah  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  We  have  also  met  it  in  the 
Chinese  accounts  of  Liuchew,  where  its  source  is  probably  Japan- 
ese. The  24th  story  of  Smells  and  Jingles,  where  the  miser  Eisa- 
buro  is  said  to  have  paid  the  cook,  whose  smoking  eels  had  sat- 
isfied his  appetite,  by  jingling  his  money  before  his  face,  is  found 
both  in  Chinese  and  Arabic  folk-lore.  These  resemblances  do  not, 
however,  at  all  prove  their  common  origin,  for  the  wit  of  man  can 
as  easily  work  out  similar  stories  of  this  kind,  as  his  wants  can  be 
met  by  the  same  inventions  and  tools. 

In  comparing  the  workings  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  mind, 
the  greater  fertility  of  the  imagination  among  the  latter  people 
strikes  everyone.  The  droll  combinations  of  animal  with  human 
life  and  acts,  as  given  in  the  28th  story  of  the  Procession  of  Lord 
Long  Legs,  is  only  a  sample  of  what  runs  through  their  whole 
language  and  art,  and  is  perhaps  greater  than  among  any  other 
people.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn  this  side  of  their  character,  for  they  will  get  an  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  pictures  on  fans  and  paper  napkins, 
which  have  brought  Japan  so  much  before  our  countrymen ;  and 
whatever  helps  each  to  appreciate  the  other  does  good  service  to 
both. 
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Articlb  L  — historical  AND  PERSONAL    REMINIS- 
CENCES OF  THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

1808  TO  1868. 

The  storj  of  tbe  Spanish  nation  daring  the  present  century, 
forms  a  carious  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  mighty  political 
and  social  upheaval,  which  has  so  long  been  shaking  Europe 
to  its  centre,  preparing  new  conditions  of  life  and  growth. 
The  French  Revolution  found  Spain  sleeping  her  judicial 
slumber.  Napoleon's  descent  into  her  plains  roused  once  more 
that  people  that  had  given  no  sign  since  ''The  Communities'' 
of  1520.  With  him  came  a  greater  than  Ferdinand  and  Philip, 
than  Torquemada  and  Loyola.  Modern  aspirations,  the  poor 
man's  hope,  the  avenger  of  history,  had  scaled  at  last  the  flinty 
Pyrenees,  and  cast  their  leaven  over  the  land.  From  Tilsit 
Napoleon  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Peninsula  —  not  unlike  the 
monster  of  its  arena,  as  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  quivering 
carcasses  of  his  victims,  gazing  in  cruel  calm,  now  at  one, 
now  at  another,  of  the  chulos  and  matadores  of  the  ring,  till 
at  last  his  glaring  orbs  rest  on  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
and  with  a  bellow  he  plunges  forward  to  the  attack.  So 
the  wily  arbiter  of  ^the  nations,  with  eyes  bent  on  Aranjuez, 
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hastened  from  Tilsit  to  Bayonne.  Thence  he  observed  and 
fomented  the  domestic  discords  of  Charles  lY,  which  issued 
in  his  forced  abdication  and  the  succession  of  Ferdinand  his 
son.  Next,  Napoleonjcontrived  to  Jure  both  Sovereigns  to  Bay- 
onne on  the  flattering  pretext  of  a  proximate  visit  to  Madrid. 
But  it  was  the  story  of  the  spider  and  the  fly ;  for  once  safely 
over  the  fatal  border,  the  trap  was  sprung  on  the  unsuspecting 
victims. 

During  the  invasion  that  followed,  to  place  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  usurped  throne.  Napoleon  reckoned  on  the  utter 
demoralization  of  the  national  spirit  as  the  effect  of  three  cen- 
turies of  oppression.  He  counted  on  disciplined  armies  and 
superior  administration  to  subjugate  a  people  that  had  cost  the 
Bomans  two  hundred  yeai;^  of  combats.  But  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  host  The  old  character  was  much  battered,  but  not 
crushed  ;  the  royal  house  was  in  captivity,  but  the  nation  lived. 
At  the  first  tramp  of  foreign  battalions,  the  dry  bones  stirred, 
and  when  Murat  fired  on  Madrid,  the  Spanish  people  rose  to 
their  feet  as  one  man.  There  was  no  telegraph,  there  were  no 
railways  in  1808,  but  swift  couriers  bore  to  the  remotest  ham- 
lets the  tidings  of  the  Second  of  May.  From  the  lack  of  com- 
munications each  province  acted  alone;  none  knew  till  later  that 
all  had  acted  together.  The  ancient  kingdoms  of  Asturias, 
Valencia,  and  Granada,  joined  hands  against  the  common  foe, 
as  if  signalled  by  the  magician's  wand.  It  was  the  sublimest 
spectacle  modern  history  records.  All  Europe  looked  up  from 
its  bondage  amazed.  It  had  meekly  bowed  the  neck  to  Napo- 
leon, and  sought  to  vindicate  its  injured  vanity  by  the  rraven 
subterfuge  of  a  name.  They  called  him  Bonaparte  and  were 
comforted.  But  now  the  race  that  had  long  been  a  proverb  for 
patient  submission  to  their  native  despots,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
strariger  and  usurper,  valiantly  stood  forth  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  invasion,  giving  to  Europe  the  example,  and  to  England  the 
field,  that  were  to  work  out  the  tyrant's  overthrow. 

Spain  defended  her  soil  with  the  energy  of  despair  for  six 
long  years.  It  bad  not  been  so  much  a  question  of  armies  and 
of  regular  campaigns;  it  was  the  guerrilla  tactics  which  in  the 
plden  time  had  often  baffled  Hasdrubal,  Scipio,  and  Caesar. 
Men  and  women,  all  who  could  handle  a  ^word,  a  navaja,  or  a 
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sickle,  made  up  the  repelling  host  Wherever  a  Frenchman 
was  visible,  all  means  were  legitimate  against  him.  Napoleon's 
hosts  melted  away  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  sierras,  by  ambush, 
by  poison,  and  by  steel.     Spain  was  saved. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Joseph  was  pursuing  a  phantom 
throne,  the  nation  had  gathered  about  a  Central  Junta,  which 
directed  the  movements  of  the  patriots  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
England.  This  Junta  had  been  formed  out  of  local  ones 
chosen  by  partial  suffrage,  and  so  the  rage  for  politics  found 
no  great  difficulty  in  becoming  endemic.  Out  of  the  fermen-  ' 
tation  that  advanced  the  Central  Junta  to  a  Begency,  arose  the 
persuasion  that  a  Constitution  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  infirm- 
ities of  a  traditional  monarchv.  So  a  few  resolute  men  like 
Argiielles,  Torrero,  and  Martinez^  de  la  Bosa,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  forced  absence  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  tur- 
bulent scenes  of  the  Peninsular  war,  imposed  on  the  country 
a  system  it  did  not  understand.  The  deputies  in  their 
enthasiasm  assumed  for  themselves  the  sovereignty  they  at- 
tributed to  the  nation,  and  prematurely  and  violently  reduced 
the  functions  of  the  sovereign  to  those  of  a  mere  executive  In 
two  years  they  came  out  with  a  constitution  (1812)  which  was 
of  itself  to  regenerate  the  Spanish  people. 

This  first  constitution  of  Spain,  usually  called  that  of  Cadiz, 
stated  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  four  strong  arti- 
cles. By  article  II.,  the  nation  is  declared  to  be  **  free  and 
independent,  and  is  not,  nor  can  be,  the  patrimony  of  any 
family  or  person."  By  article  III.,  "  the  Sovereignty  resides 
essenUally  in  the  nation,  and  therefore  to  it  belongs  the  exclusive 
right  to  establish  its  fundamental  laws."  On  the  other  hand, 
by  article  XIV.,  the  government  is  **  a  moderate  hereditary 
monarchy,"  and  (article  XV.)  "  the  power  of  making  the  laws 
resides  in  the  Cortes  w?i^  the  king."  The  Cortes  were  to  meet 
once  a  year  (article  CIV.)  and  to  be  renewed  every  two  years 
(article  CVIIL).  There  was  only  one  chamber,  which  seems  to 
have  assumed,  while  it  lasted,  the  character  of  a  National 
Assembly.  Freedom  of  the  press  was  declared  and  feudal 
privileges  abolished.  Until  the  return  of  the  sovereign,  the 
country  was  to  be  governed  by  a  Begency  consisting  of  five 
members  under  the  Presidency  of  the  duke  del  Infantado. 
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But  paper  charts  and  political  nostrums  will  never  regene- 
rate a  nation  predisposed  and  educated  to  tyranny.  National 
character  is  not  formed  in  a  day,  or  moulded  by  a  simple 
decree.  Not  until  true  liberty  actually  reigns  in  ideas  and 
customs,  in  modes  of  thinking  and  living,  will  a  constitution, 
recording  these  results,  be  of  solid  advantaga  In  this  country 
the  chart  is  the  expression  of  a  fact ;  in  Spain  it  is  the  formula 
of  a  hope.  In  America  it  is  a  declaration  of  universal  princi- 
ples preexisting  in  the  convictions  of  the  whole  people;  in 
*  Spain  it  is  the  program  of  a  faction,  the  banner  of  an  aspiring 
party,  to  be  superseded  on  the  first  evolution  of  power.  Here 
the  great  doctrines  of  our  National  being  pervade  the  remotest 
ramifications  of  the  body  politic ;  there,  representative  princi- 
ples have  never  as  yet  scaled  the  walls  of  a  provincial  capital 
— what  do  I  say? — ^have  not  even  penetrated  the  bureau  of 
the  public  notary,  nor  modified  the  practical  workings  of  the 
civil  code.* 

Thus  far  in  the  century  Spain  has  had  nine  constitutions, 
one  for  each  change  of  masters.  Joseph  Bonaparte  opened  the 
catalogue  with  his  still-born  edition  of  1808;  the  Cortes  of 
Cadiz  put  out  their  banner  in  1812,  which  was  reproclaimed  in 
1820  and  1836 ;  the  queen-regent  Christina  granted  one  and  a 
half  in  1834  and  1837,  as  concessions  to  bayonets ;  Isabella 
inaugurated  her  reactionary  majority  by  the  miserable  bill  of 
1845,  and  the  revolutionary  one  of  1856  vainly  sought  to 
avenge  it ;  Prim's  Assembly  summed  up  their  triumph  in  the 
timid  program  of  1860 ;  the  Bepublicans  expressed  their  aspira- 
tions by  the  iconoclastic  one  of  1873,  and  Alfonso  superseded 
them  all  by  his  edition  of  1876.  Spain  is  the  Elysium  of  Con- 
stitution tinkers  and  broken  vows,  which  after  all  simply  proves 
that  she  is  ^'  loyal  to  her  lord,"  as  the  sage  Alfonso  insisted  six 
hundred  years  agcf 

*  The  first  jurist  of  Spain,  Sefior  Manuel  Alonso  Martinez,  who  drew  up  the 
Constitution  of  1876,  and  added  a  few  notes  to  the  official  edition,  says  at  the 
opening  of  them:  "Spain  is  the  land  of  Constitutions  with  the  remarkHble  cir- 
cumstanoe  that  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  attaining  complete  development 
in  the  organic  laws.*'  He  could  hardly  have  said  more,  and  it  is  not  less  **  remark* 
able  "  that  he  should  hare  acknowledged  so  much. 

f  .  .  .  "Abundant  in  talent,  brave  in  combat,  light  of  heart,  loyal  to  her  lord, 
courtly  in  speech,  perfect  in  all  that  is  good.'* — Chronica  Otnerali  written  about 
A.  D.  1260,  and  first  printed  at  Zamora  in  1641,  fol.,  leaf  200  verad  of  that  edition. 
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But  in  1812,  the  country  had  just  emerged  from  a  despotism 
of  three  hundred  years.  A  constitution  sounded  well  and 
promised  much.  It  popularized  high-sounding  words  and 
flattered  the  public  vanity.  It  discoursed  haughtily  of  liberty, 
of  the  people,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  of  rights  and  of 
the  elevation  of  the  masses.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  king 
was  not  of  much  account  after  all,  and  that  the  deputies  were 
a  synod  of  Messiahs  So,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hour,  they  shouted,  viva  la  Consiitucion  I  and  resolved  to 
try  one.  They,  therefore,  did  it  up  neatly  in  the  vellum  of 
their  fathers,  involved  it  in  a  napkin  and  laid  it  carefully  away 
in  the  drawer  with  a  child-like  indefinable  sigh  that  seemed  to 
hreathe,  "now  w^ve  got  a  constitution,  vaya^  vaya/" 

Nevertheless  the  primitive  code^evoked  by  the  Cadiz  Assem- 
bly is  the  key  to  the  modern  annals  of  Spain.  The  time  had 
come  to  proclaim  at  least  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
to  arrest  the  exclusiveness  of  a  throne  that  had  covered  the 
Peninsula  with  shame.  Henceforward  absolute  sovereigns 
might  no  longer  dispose  at  will  of  the  nation's  honor,  nor  tram- 
ple in  the  mire  of  their  own  debauchery  the  nation's  manhood. 
The  scenes  that  had  passed  between  Charles,  Ferdinand,  and 
Godoy  at  Aranjuez,  or  between  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  in 
Napoleon's  presence  at  Bayonne,  could  never  be  repeated 
under  a  system  that  reduced  the  monarch's  privileges  and 
admitted  the  people  to  the  legislation  of  their  own  protection. 

Bat  what  a  struggle  that  act  of  Cadiz  was  now  to  provoke ! 
A  struggle  not  with  kings  alone,  but  with  people  and  kings. 
From  the  first  hour,  the  standard  was  set  up  and  maintained 
by  a  few  far-seeing  men  who  themselves  developed  as  the  con- 
test widened.  For,  while  elsewhere  in  Europe  the  origins  of 
democratic  institutions  rest  on  principles,  in  Spain,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  due  to  a  series  of  impulses  from  without, 
subsequently' acquiesced  in,  rather  than  comprehended,  by  the 
body  of  the  nation.  Hence  from  1814  to  1833,  and  from  that 
point  on  through  interminable  convulsions  to  1868,  the  unequal 
contest  flagged  not  Europe  saw  only  the  exiles  as  they  came 
streaming  over  the  Pyrenees,  or  peopling  its  maritime  borders. 
Europe  heard  only  the  groans  of  pain,  the  sobs  of  wives  and 
children  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands  and  fathers;  she 
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could  not  or  would  not  comprehend  the  life  and  death  issiies  of 
liberty. 

In  1814,  Napoleon's  work  in  Spain  was  done,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  returned  to  his  throne  from  Valengay.  At  Madrid  be 
found  a  Constitution  and  a  few  brave  patriots  trembling  beneath 
an  unfurled  banner  bearing  the  legend  The  King  and  Liberty. 
The  masses  were  so  overjoyed  at  sight  of  their  own  sovereign, 
with  his  horses  and  livery  and  plumes  and  gold,  that  they  quite 
forgot  their  little  secret,  and  began  to  shout  Viva  el  reyl  as  in 
the  olden  time.  Their  Cadiz  friends  strove  hard  to  make  them 
add  the  word  *'  Constitutional "  to  their  acclaim,  and  sav : 
"Long  live  the  Constitutional  king,"  but  the  cry  was  too  long 
for  an  epigrammatic  people,  and  they  observed  Ferdinand 
beckoning  with  his  hand  and  looking  very  grave:  So  they 
gathered  about  his  traveling  coach  to  hear. 

Ferdinand  YII.  knew  the  Spanish  people  better  than  Argiielles 
did,  better  than  Martinez  and  Mufioz  Torrero.     He  knew  that 
their  traditions  had  engendered  a  habit  and  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness  towards  all  innovation  that  was  unparalleled  elsewhere,  and 
that  while  they  had  always  made  herculean  efforts  to  throw  off 
a  foreign  yoke,  they  had  meekly  bowed  the  neck  to  the  worst 
forms  of  domestic  tyranny.     So  he  said  to  them:*    "These 
people  who  made  your  Constitution  don't  represent  you ;  they 
represent  themselves.     I  can  represent  you  as  well  as  one 
hundred  can  ;  you  had  better  have  one  king  than  one  hundred. 
They  have  despoiled  me  of  the  sovereignty  to  appropriate  it  to 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  an  absolute  king  is  a  despotic 
king.     But  I  hate  and  detest  despotism,  opposed  alike  to  the 
intelligence  and  culture  of  Europe,  and  in  Spain  there  were 
never  despots,  for  the  institutions  of  the  country  and   the 
righteous  laws  would  never  have  sanctioned  it.     Furthermore, 
I  declare  it  to  be  my  royal  intention  not  only  not  to  swear  to 
that  Constitution  or  to  recognize  it,  but  also  I  declare  it  null 
and  of  no  effect,  with  the  so-called  Cortes,  their  decrees  and 
acts,  from  their  installation  unto  this  day,  as  if  such  acts  and 
decrees  had  never  been  passed,  or  such  a  body  had  never 
existed."    So  they  all  willingly  gave  up  their  little  treasure 
pinned  up  in  the  napkin,  to  which  they  never  attached  much 

*  Spirit  of  the  famous  decree  of  May  4th,  1814. 
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yalue,  and  bad  only  taken  out  occasionally  to  show.  Then 
they  loosed  the  horses  from  the  carriage  and  drew  the  trium- 
phant monarch  through  the  AlcaU  gate  to  his  palace,  shouting 
as  they  eyed  askance  the  importers  of  revolution :  "Long  live 
oar  king;  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar/' 

Oo  his  installation  in  the  Madrid  alcazar,  Ferdinand  began 
to  execute  his  program.  Having  abolished  the  Cortes  and  the 
Constitution,  be  hanged,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  the  brave  men, 
who  by  their  energy  had  preserved  him  his  crown  through  the 
terrible  yeai*s  of  his  reclusion  and  the  Peninsular  war.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Spaniards  had  perished  in  that 
war  for  independence,  and  now  the  king  added  fifteen  thou- 
sand sent  into  exile  and  six  thousand  to  the  scaffold.  He 
consigned  the  authors  of  the  Chart  and  the  members  of  the 
late  Assembly  to  the  gallies  of  Africa,  the  Canary  and  Balearic 
Islands.  His  restoration  was  the  signal  of  proscription  and 
chains  to  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  land.  Moratin, 
Qaintana,  and  Mel^ndez  Yald6s,  princes  of  lyric  song ;  Argtie- 
Iles  the  tribune,  Jovellanos  the  essayist,  Martinez  de  la  Bosa, 
the  courtly  scholar  and  statesman,  Mufioz  Torrero,  who  "  scat- 
tered with  a  breath  the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition,"  Nicasio  Gal- 
lego  the  liberal  priest  and  poetic  glory  of  Spain,  Conde  the 
historian  of  the  Arabs,  and  Toreno  the  annalist  of  the  six 
years— all  these  joined  the  great  captivity.  Ferdinand  forgot 
that  the  persecution  of  men  is  the  surest  way  to  effect  their 
apotheosis,  and  that  in  better  times  they  would  pass  from 
chains  to  the  sublime  heights  of  power.  He  annulled  the 
laws  that  had  been  made  during  his  absence.  He  banished 
all  who  had  held  office  under  Joseph  or  been  employed  by 
him,  and  refused  to  permit  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war  from 
France,  lest  they  should  have  become  tainted  with  the  liberal 
heresy.  He  restored  the  convents,  filled  again  the  land  with 
friars,  and  recalled  the  Jesuits  who  fifty  years  before  had  been 
expelled  by  his  grandfather  Charles  the  Third.  He  reestab- 
lished the  Inquisition  dissolved  in  1813  by  the  liberating 
Cortes,  suppressed  the  journals  and  erected  a  censorship  of  the 
press  so  severe  as  to  make  his  reign  forever  infamous  to  let- 
ters. The  people  groaned  under  excessive  taxation  from 
which  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  exempt     Pirates  from  the 
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Barbary  coast  pillaged  the  maritime  borders,  and  hom«  ban- 
ditti infested  the  public  highways.  To  crown  all,  the  crops 
failed,  famine  and  pestilence  brooded  over  the  land. 

And  yet  the  masses  shouted  ''Long  live  the  absolute  king." 
Some  of  his  admirers  about  Seville,  better  versed  in  the  dialect 
of  Triana  and  the  Macarena  than  in  classic  prefixes,  cried 
"  Viva  el  rey  rfisoluto,"  at  which  his  majesty  laughed  heartily, 
for  he  knew  the  hoys  were  friends  of  his,  and  on  occasion 
would  serve  him  in  his  philanthropic  measures. 

But  the  cause  was  sacred  and  its  spirit  irrepressible.  In 
1820  those  maxims  of  the  year  '12  again  came  forth  to  trouble 
Ferdinand.  Liberty's  oak  had  flourished  and  borne  fruit 
under  the  very  shadows  of  the  palace.  This  time  the  conflict 
was  sterner  and  extended  to  a  broader  horizon.  With  the 
noise  of  barricades  and  the  shouts  of  returning  exiles,  was 
blended  the  sinister  voice  of  the  army  entoning  the  hymn  of 
Kiego  and  the  tocsin  of  the  T}r&gala* 

Ferdinand  now  met  force  by  force.  In  his  desperation  he 
turned  to  the  stranger  and  invoked  the  Holy  Alh'ance.  He 
subjected  his  country  to  all  the  degrading  humiliation  of  ed 
intervention  to  suppress  a  roll  of  parchment  One  hundred 
thousand  men  under  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  passed  from  the 
Pyrenees  in  solid  phalanx  to  Cadiz,  traversing  the  Peninsula. 
These  one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  replaced  the  Spanish 
king  on  his  absolute  throne  in  182S,  and  then  went  their  way, 
having  done  the  work  of  hirelings. 

Again  despotism  tore  in  shreds  the  hated  pact,  and  sought 
to  eradicate  the  cancerous  virus  of  liberty  by  cruelty  uncommon 
even  in  the  pages  of  barbarous  history.  Once  more  the  patriots 
were  slaughtered,  thrown  into  dungeons,  or  sent  to  the  chain- 
gangs  as  in  1814.  Those  who  succeeded  in  escaping  into 
exile,  were  sentenced  to  death  and  a  price  set  upon  their  heads. 
Twenty  thousand  liberals  pined  in  the  chilly  north  far  from 
the  genial  sky  of  their  native  land.  The  whole  country  was 
in  mourning.  Every  town  had  its  gibbet,  and  the  argolla  was 
worn  smooth  with  crushing  out  liberal  breath.     All  Spain's 

*  Beginning :  *'  Swallow  down  the  Ohart,  do^:, 
Take  it^down/*  etc. 
I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it ;  Hiego's  hjmn  was  by  Eyaristo  de  San  Miguel 
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greatAames  were  once  more  silent  in  exila  Freedom  seemed 
stifled  forever.  Still  the  masses  cried  **Long  live  the  absolute 
king,"  for  they  did  not  yet  understand. 

At  last,  in  1888,  Ferdinand  went  down  to  the  grave,  an  old 
man  in  the  prime  of  years.  The  second  period  of  the  contest 
with  traditional  despotism  closes  here.  The  charter  of  the 
Dation's  hopes,  held  aloft  by  brave  hands  in  1812,  and  again  in 
1820,  had  been  trampled  under  foot  in  1814  and  again  in  1828. 
But  this  second  time  there  had  been  a  gain.  The  monarch 
had  not  prevailed  to  do  the  trampling  alone ;  reactionary 
Earape  had  been  called  in  to  help  him.  Now  that  helping 
hand  was  also  paralyzed  and  the  synod  of  despotism  dissolved. 
The  soul  of  progress  had  been  marching  on,  and  1880  in 
France  was  preparing  the  way  for  1848  in  Europa  In  Spain 
the  steady  glow  of  twenty -one  years  had  turned  the  crude  ore 
of  the  liberal  crucible  into  the  beaten  gold  destined  to  the 
coinage  of  freedom.  Liberty's  signal  station  had  not  been  set 
ap ;  but  the  corner  stone  had  been  laid,  though  laid  on  pre- 
cious soil  made  §acred  by  tears  and  generous  blood.  The 
nation  was  about  to  pass  over  to  liberalism,  and  in  the  fullness 
of  time  it  would  pass  to  liberty.  Some  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way,  but  they  would  be  successively  overcome. 

Ferdinand  left  behind  him  a  daughter  three  years  of  age 
and  a  widow  of  twenty -seven.  Christina  became  the  Begent 
for  Isabella,  and  the  country  a  prey  to  rival  factions.  Added 
to  the  prostration  in  which  the  late  sovereign  left  the  king- 
dom, came  on  a  war  of  succession.  Ferdinand's  brother, 
Carlos  or  Charles,  thought  he  ought  to  reign  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Isabella.  The  Carlist  trouble  had  long  been  brewing. 
The  court  had  been  surrounded  by  masked  traitors  years 
before  the  sovereign's  death.  But  his  fourth  marriage  in  1829, 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  prospects  of  Carlos.  He  had  been 
sure  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  whence  he  could  continue 
the  despotic  work  so  mercilessly  carried  forward  since  1814. 
So  he  secretly  inaugurated  that  conflict  about  the  succession, 
which  was  only  to  end  ten  years  later  by  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  According  to  the  Salic  law,  women  could  not  inherit 
the  crown.  Carlos  then  was  the  true  claimant  even  after  Isa- 
bella was  bom  (1880.)    But  the  Salic  was  a  foreign  law,  and 
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as  such  the  father  treated  it.  As  Philip  the  Fifth  introduced 
it  (1713,)  so  Ferdinand  YII.  repealed  it.-  Carlos  denied  to  his 
brother  the  constituent  power  he  accorded  to  his  ancestor 
Philip.  Then  followed  that  scene  over  the  dying  bed  of  the 
sovereign.  By  the  efforts  of  the  premier  Calomarde,  working 
at  the  instance  of  Don  Carlos  (1832),  the  king,  in  a  semi- 
unconscious  state,  signed  the  annulment  of  his  own  repeal 
The  queen's  sister,  Carlota,  hearing  at  Cadiz  of  what  had  been 
done,  hastened  back  to  La  Granja.  There  she  tore  in  pieces 
the  extorted  repeal,  and  charged  the  minister  with  duplicity 
and  treason,  pointing  the  lesson  with  a  blow.  ^'  White  hands 
cause  no  affront,  madam,"*  was  the  self-possessed  rejoinder, 
and  Calomarde  hurried  away  to  exile. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  we  have  said  that  Christina  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  power.  She  first  issued  a  general 
amnesty,  and  Spain,  easily  pleased,  was  now  jubilant.  The 
exiles  came  home  after  long  years  of  absence.  The  peniten- 
tiaries of  Ceuta,  Pefiiscola,  and  Majorca  poured  forth  their 
wasted  victims.  The  prison  gates  creaked  slowly  back  on 
their  unused  hinges  and  gaunt  spectres  issued  forth.  But 
though  there  had  been  a  gain  since  the  bright  sky  had  lighted 
up  their  features,  they  saw  not  yet  the  principle  secured.  The 
new  situation  revealed  no  promise  of  a  return  to  Constitutional 
government 

The  Queen-Regent,  finding  herself  abandoned  by  the  min- 
ions of  despotism  who  bad  joined  don  Carlos,  called  on  Zea  Ber- 
mtidez.  He  had  been  one  of  the  liberals  of  1812 ;  but  now  the 
liberals  became  conservative  in  power,  as  always  happens. 
Zea  Bermtidez  was  neither  cold  nor  hot  at  a  moment  when 
lukewarmness  was  a  crima  The  Carlist  factions  were  rising 
up  all  over  the  land,  obedient  to  the  call  of  their  chief.  The 
guerrilla  bands  of  Gomez,  Maroto,  and  Cabrera,  went  raiding 
and  pillaging  about  the  Peninsula.  Spain  was  again  Celti- 
beria,  but  without  a  Viridatus.  The  Madrid  government  pos- 
sessed the  capital  and  the  public  archives :  the  Garlists  pos- 
sessed the  country. 

A  banner  was  urgent.  What  should  it  be  ?  It  could  not  be 
quite  absolute ;  don  Carlos  had  usurped  that     His  legend  was 

*  '*  Mcmo$  bkmcas  no  to/bmon,  tfefforo.** 
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'^Grod,  Country  and  King,"  which  he  read  in  the  Semitic  fash- 
ioD  reversed.  Nor  could  the  banner  be  frankly  liberal.  The 
queen*Tegent  was  at  her  wit*s  end.  If  even  her  king-loving 
people  sboald  discover  that  they  were  fighting  for  mere  names, 
over  a  simple  question  of  family  precedence,  they  might 
foiget  to  which  side  they  belonged,  and  finish  by  exporting  to 
France  both  claimants.  She  knew  there  was  little  danger  now 
of  an  intervention.  The  Holy  Alliance  had  been  sanctified^ 
and  gone  to  beatification.  France  had  had  enough  experience 
in  fomenting  retrograde  ideas,  and  was  busy  with  the  results 
of  her  recent  change.  At  last  a  conservative  decision  was 
taken,  and  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  one  of  the  ostracized  men  of 
1814  and  1828,  came  to  the  front  A  sort  of  political  seda* 
tive  was  administered  to  the  nation  in  18S4,  called  the  Boyal 
Statute,  intended  to  serve  as  a  chart 

Thos  Christina  made  her  d^but  It  was  of  course  a  failure. 
The  controlling  doctrine  of  the  Statute  was  that  liberty  is  a 
royal  prerogative.  So  the  public  wrote  its  epitaph  ere  it  was 
christened : 

"  Aqui  yaoe  el  Estatuto : 
Naci6  7  muri6  en  un  minuto." 

Here  lies  the  Boyal  Statute;  it  was  born  and  died  in  a 
mioate. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  civil  war  was  pressing  on  all 
sides.  The  bands  of  Gomez  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital.  The  Statute  pleased  nobody :  not  the  people,  because 
it  vas  a  compromise ;  not  the  Queen-Begent,  because  it  was 
the  shadow  of  a  chart  In  the  still  hour  of  the  night,  Aug. 
13, 1836,  the  rough  soldiery  invaded  the  summer  palace  of  La 
Granja.  Shouts  of  Viva  la  Constitucum  echoed  strangely  in  the 
airy  halls  of  Philip  V.  and  Charles  III.  Isabella  was  not  six 
yeare  old.  Her  mother  came  forth  in  her  night  clothes  and 
reflolntely  refused  the  demands  of  those  hard  men  of  war. 
The  sei^eant  Garcia  insisted  ;  the  brave  Neapolitan  continued 
obstinate.  "  To  the  court-yard  with  the  paramour,"  cried  the 
determined  insurgents.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  King  Fer- 
dinand, Christina  had  been  privately  married  to  an  adventurer 
named  Mu!i6z.  The  marriage  was  kept  profoundly  secret,  for 
by  that  act  she  forfeited  the  Regency  for  her  child.     Mufl6z, 
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therefore,  was  now  led  out  to  the  patio  to  die.  Not  till  he  was 
placed  against  the  dead-wall  and  the  order  given  to  make 
ready,  did  the  woman -sovereign  rush  forward,  crying:  *'Hold, 
I  sign/'* 

In  this  way  and  from  this  date  (1886)  the  new  reign  went 
forward  under  more  hopeful  auspices.  The  monarchy  was 
characterized  as  parliamentary.  The  Cristinos  were  ranged  as 
liberals,  and  the  Carlists  absolute.  The  cry  of  the  one  side 
was:  "Long  live  the  second  Isabella  and  the  Constitution," 
and  of  the  other:  "Long  live  don  Carlos  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion !"  There  was  surely  now  no  confusion  in  the  banners, 
and  on  the  whole  an  immense  advantage,  though  forced,  was 
achieved. 

The  Constitution  of  1812  thus  proclaimed  for  the  third  time, 
was  not  adapted  to  the  country.  The  epoch  of  high  excita- 
tion that  had  given  it  birth  had  passed  away.  So  long  as 
Ferdinand  denied  the  principle  of  a  chart,  there  was  no 
thought  of  modifying  it  The  feeling  of  the  liberal  portion 
of  the  country  was  well  expressed  by  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the 
"Tragala" — until  the  Constitution  was  loyally  "swallowed,"  it 
was  useless  to  talk  of  diluting  it  But  now  the  Cortes  met, 
for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years,  nnd  a  new  chart  embodying 
all  the  essential  elements  of  human  progress  was  promulgated 
in  1887. 

Still  the  guerrilla  strife  of  partisans  fed  the  guerrilla  strife  of 
parties.     A  civil  war  is  always  a  calamity  from  the  demorali- 

*  Just  forty  years  later,  in  August,  1876, 1  saw  Cristina  at  the  same  plaoe.  The 
traces  of  beauty  still  lingered  on  her  features,  though  her  hair  was  as  white  as 
the  marble  statues  about  her  in  the  garden,  and  her  head  was  unsteady  with  age. 
She  was  then  in  her  seventy-first  year.  She  seemed  interested  in  the  memories 
of  the  spot  and  stepped  slowly  but  cheerfully  about  the  well-known  paths,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  grandson  King  Alfonso.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  as  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  venerable  septuagenarian,  that  the  previous  night— the  first  of 
her  arrival — she  had  persisted  in  sitting  up  in  her  arm-chair  till  after  <wo  o'clock, 
refusing  to  go  to  bed  till  her  accustomed  French  mattrass  and  linen  had  reached 
La  Granja.  When  at  last  the  royal  luggage  van  drove  into  the  enclosure  with 
her  personal  effects  that  had  followed  her  from  Havre  to  Paris  and  thenco  to 
Madrid  and  The  Grange,  she  was  appeased.  The  young  courtiers  said  it  was  a 
cosa  de  mujerea^  a  woman's  whim ;  but  the  village  croues  testified  the  next  morn- 
ing: ** Grandmother  is  as  headstrong  as  ever;  she  always  loould  have  her  own 
way;  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  submit"  (2a  abwia  es  ian  teroa  oofiio  siempre;  no 
liay  mde  remedio  que  d^a/rh  su  anUjjo), 
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zation  it  engenders.  For  a  time  principles  seemed  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  universal  scramble  for  power.  There  was  no 
room  for  patriotism  where  the  patria  was  in  dispute.  The 
foreigner  looked  on  with  indifference  to  see  Spain  devour  her 
owD  offspring.  It  was  apparently  the  surest  road  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  Peninsular  question. 

The  Garlist  war  was  closed  in  1840,  and  Espartero  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  By  the  arrangement  called  the  **  Treaty 
of  Vergara"  he  had  outgeneraled  don  Carlos  and  conciliated 
Maroto.  But  Espartero  was  a  man  of  advanced  ideas.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the  Peninsula  who  set  the 
interests  of  the  country  above  personal  ambition.  He  com- 
prehended the  unhealthy  influence  of  Christina  and  brought 
aboat  her  retirement  from  the  scene.  In  September  he  be- 
came the  Ilegent  in  her  stead,  while  she  withdrew  to  France 
with  her  conservative  camariUa.  The  camarilla  is  the  lobby 
of  a  court.  Isabella,  now  ten  years  old,  was  placed  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  good  and  venerable  Argiielles,  the 
same  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz  and  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  chains.  There  was  now  for  the  first  time  frank 
Constitutional  government.  But  it  was  doomed  to  short  life. 
Madrid  though  distant  from  Paris  was  not  inaccessible.  The 
wires  of  the  Camarilla  were  set  in  motion.  The  first  shock 
was  felt  in  1841  in  a  conspiracy  to  abduct  the  royal  children 
from  the  palace.  The  soldiers  of  Espartero  fought  against  the 
emissaries  of  reaction  in  the  very  halls  of  the  national  alcazar. 
The  click  of  the  musket  and  the  play  of  the  bayonet  echoed 
on  the  grand  staircases  and  along  the  marble  colonnade.  The 
ancient  salons  were  carpeted  with  the  slain,  and  the  priceless 
tapestries  besmeared  with  Spanish  gore. 

Next  came  the  conspiracies  of  1842  and  the  coalition  of  '48. 
It  was  then  the  heroic  Espartero  was  forced  to  yield.  His 
party  abandoned  him,  the  army  joined  the  enemies  of  Spain, 
the  people  as  usual  wearied  of  just  government  Espartero, 
stripped  of  his  honors,  of  his  titles,  of  all  the  harvest  of  bis 
labors  for  ten  years  in  the  sacred  service  of  his  country,  was 
bauished  the  land. 

The  coalition  led  on  by  the  conservatives  had  triumphed. 
For  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  government  will  oscillate 
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between  two  great  namea  Bamon  Maria  Narvaez,  the  duke  of 
Valencia,  and  Leopoldo  O'Donnell,  duke  of  Tetuan,  fill  the 
RJtaation.  Narvaez  was  the  soul  of  the  reactionary  period 
from  *43  to  the  Revolution  of  '54;  ODonnell,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  conservative  lustrum  from  '68  to  '63.  Isabella 
rarely  inclined  to  him,  however,  save  when  forced  by  some 
sinister  manifestation  of  the  popular  current  against  his  alter- 
nate. Narvaez,  the  double  and  twisted  moderado  pure,  a 
retrogradist  of  the  old  fibre,  will  always  be  welcome  at  the 
palace.  His  policy  was  what  in  Spain  they  grimly  call  dc 
cuerda  U'rante,  the  tight-rope  system.  So  he  will  do  most  of 
the  strangling*  and  the  shooting,  while  her  Majesty  cultivates 
the  Pope  and  the  Mass,  or  disports  with  her  friends  at  the  Oasa 
de  Gampo.  Between  the  three,  a  large  amount  of  solemn 
work  will  be  done  those  closing  years  of  their  public  life. 

From  1848  the  calendar  fills  rapidly.  The  young  queen's 
majority  was  declared  ere  she  was  thirteen  years  old.  The 
Constitution  of  1887  required  the  minimum  of  fourteen  years. 
But  that  Constitution  was  already  six  years  old — it  was  in  its 
dotage.  In  Spain  a  chart  is  a  thing  to  have,  not  to  keep.  A 
thing  to  have,  because  the  people  will  have  it;  a  thing  to 
evade  for  reasons  of  State.  It  was  now  important  for  Nar- 
vaez that  the  National  Assembly  should  give  place  to  the 
young  queen.  The  chart  stood  in  the  way  ;  quiiese  el  Pacto^ 
away  with  the  chart  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  It  is 
done  every  day  under  that  talismanic  subterfuge  of  Iberian 
statesmanship,  ^^  it  is  expedient." 

The  following  year  the  '*  lobby  "  was  transferred  from  Paris 
to  Madrid.  The  mother  came  back  in  '44  to  plot  and  intrigue 
against  the  peace  of  her  child.  To  do  it  the  more  effectually, 
she  installed  herself  in  a  convenient  quarter.  During  Charles 
the  Second's  minority  (1667-80),  the  then  queen-mother  plot- 
ted against  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  from  Toledo.  Now  Chris- 
tina charges  on  the  palace  from  an  eminence  close  by.  Her 
house  stood  opposite  the  British  Embassy  (in  the  Calie  de  Torija) 
— a  suggestion  of  the  clever  Narvaez,  who  a  little  later  will 
collar  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  show  him  the  road  to  England. 

*  Hanging  was  abolished  by  Queen  Christina  in  1832,  daring  Ferdinand's  21- 
noss,  and  replaced  by  the  garrote. 
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In  1845  a  new  Ck)nstitation  embodied  the  reactionary  policy 
inaugurated  aoon  after  the  triamph  of  the  coalition.  In  its 
name  will  be  perpetrated  all  the  crimes  that  are  catalogued  in 
tyranny. 

In  1846  came  the  disastrous  marriages  infamously  calculated 
by  the  Protestant  Guizot,  England  calmly  looking  on  the 
while — an  Orleanist  plot,  renewed  in  '68,  foiled  in  70  by  Prim 
for  which  he  will  pay  the  price,  and  at  last  paralyzed  forever 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  innocent  Mercedes. 

In  1864  liberty  made  another  stand  as  she  had  often  done 
before.  The  conflagration  of  Vicalvaro  shook  the  kingdom  to 
the  centre,  the  throne  to  its  foundations  It  was  the  avenger 
of  the  conspiracy  of  '48,  of  the  reactionary  program  of  '45.  It 
warned  Isabel  once  more  against  the  moderados  and  of  her 
certain  downfall  if  she  continued  to  favor  the  sacerdotal  party 
led  on  by  the  Nuncio  Pranchi. 

Wisely  the  queen  now  bethought  her  of  Espartero,  the 
heroic  veteran  of  Vergara  and  of  the  war  of  the  Seven  Years. 
He  was  almost  the  oi)ly  bulwark  liberty  had  in  her  time. 
O'Donnell  now  made  the  Revolution  and  Espartero  was  in  bis 
retreat  at  Logroflo.  Ilxiled  in  '43  by  the  turpitude  of  the  coa- 
lition, he  had  lived  since  his  recall  in  '48  on  his  farm,  far  from 
the  arena  of  State,  weary  of  gazing  on  the  shameful  decline 
that  threatened  to  engulf  his  country.  So  now  Isabel  beckoned 
to  the  good  man  Cincinnatus  to  come  and  save  her  swaying 
throne. 

Gallantly,  rather  than  loyally,  he  left  his  plough  in  the  fur- 
row and  hastened  to  New  Castile.  But  too  well  he  knew  the 
temper  of  the  crown,  to  be  lured  by  the  sudden  smiles  of  for- 
tune. The  country  was  confident  when  they  saw  the  patriot 
at  the  helm.  When  they  heard  his  well-known  voice  of  honest 
counsel,  they  ceased  their  righteous  warfare.  He  advised  the 
queen  to  make  her  peace  with  O'Donnell  whom  she  always 
hated  because  he  was  her  friend.  As  for  Espartero  he  had  too 
great  a  soul  to  be  mindful  of  O'Donnell's  antecedents  and  per- 
sonal aggrievances  at  a  time  when  the  commonwealth  required 
strong  hearts  and  liberal  measures  to  restore  confidence  and 
prosperity.  The  two  veterans  joined  hands  over  the  Boyal 
conciliation,  and  the  new  Liberal  Union  seemed  a  pledge  of 
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hope.  Bat  the  foul  air  of  Madrid  could  not  loug  detain  one 
who  had  become  used  to  the  pure  sky  of  La  Rioja  and  the  free 
hills  of  Logrofio.  So  he  abandoned  the  queen  to  the  vegeta- 
tion that  seemed  to  thrive  best  at  her  Court,  and  in  1856  went 
home. 

The  withdrawal  of  Espartero  opened  the  way  for  0*Donnell. 
Ambition  was  surfeited  at  the  price  of  betrayal.  He  thought 
to  emulate  the  sacerdotals  and  to  become  in  his  turn  a  staff  to 
the  throne.  So  he  turned  on  the  gains  of  concession  with  the 
bloody  weapons  of  power.  The  new  Constitution  of  1856  was 
banished  just  as  it  was  proclaimed,  and  the  old  one  resumed. 
The  queen  dissolved  the  militia,  and  the  minister  executed  the 
mandate.  Fearful  was  the  carnage  that  followed  and  terrible 
will  be  the  revenge.  The  militia  was  composed  of  truly  liberal 
elements;  it  was  the  people's  guarantee,  the  check  to  the 
throna 

From  this  moment,  the  opposition  to  Isabella  IL  took  the 
serious  form  of  an  anti-dynastic  movement  O'Donnell  had 
played  false  to  the  Revolution ;  the  Decree  must  go  forth. 
They  called  him  Saturn,  because  he  had  devoured  his  own 
children. 

The  party  of  action  now  entoned  the  swan-song  about  the 
palace  of  treason.  They  plighted  a  solemn  vow  not  to  rest  till 
the  Queen  and  her  house  were  over  the  border.  This  was  not 
the  vote  of  a  club,  but  the  open  vow  of  the  nation,  expressed 
in  the  traditional  way  that  despotism  engenders — the  secret 
circular — one  of  which  found  faithful  hands  to  place  it  on  the 
queen's  loileUe.  Henceforward  to  the  end,  it  will  be  a  guerre  a 
autrancej  a  war  to  the  knife,  till  justice  be  satisfied.  O'Donnell 
and  Narvaez'will  prevail  for  a  season  against  them ;  but  Nar- 
vaez  and  O'Donnell  will  fall,  suddenly  fall ;  then  Isabella  will 
remember  the  circular  that  followed  those  terrible  days  in  July. 

The  annals  of  Spain  from  1864  to  1868,  made  up,  as  they 
are,  of  one  uninterrupted  series  of  military  insurrections  and 
popular  conspiracies,  have  been  fatal  to  her  good  name  with 
those  who  are  not  careful  about  causes,  and  who  learn  their 
history  from  the  gossip  of  the  telegraph.  The  origins  of  Reform 
are  not  always  just  what  we  would  have  them ;  but  it  is  the 
Reform  we  seek.     The  era  of  military  uprisings  and  monstrous 
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moral  indiscipline,  marks  the  career  of  civil  liberty  in  Spain ; 
and  bayonets,  thoagh  tbej  facilitate  decisions,  leave  ugly  scars 
on  the  physiognomy  of  any  people.  But  it  must  not  be  for  - 
gi^tten  that  the  masses  had  pronounced  the  fall  of  the  Queen 
twelve  years  before  it  was  accomplished;  so  the  tumult  was  no 
treason  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  Both  parties  fully  compre- 
hended their  position ;  it  was  a  pitiless  duel,  not  an  assassina- 
tion— a  duel  sanctified  by  a  sacred  cause  against  a  persistent 
source  of  degradation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  touch  on  a  few  of  those  events 
which  immediately  preceded  the  boisterous  fall  of  Isabella  of 
BoarboD,  of  which  we  were  an  astonished  witnesa. 

In  1864,  the  well  known  orator  Don  Emilio  Gasteldr  pub- 
lished a  strong  article  in  a  Madrid  journal  satirizing  a  recent 
donation.  The  Queen  had  given  her  premier  Narvaez  three- 
fourths  of  her  income  for  one  year,  for  his  eminent  services  to 
the  dynasty.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  service,  but  the 
caoae  was  not  popular.  So  Casteldr  headed  his  article  El 
RasgOj  the  generous  deal,  and  Narviez  expelled  him  from  his 
chair  of  History  in  the  University.  The  students,  joined  by 
the  masses,  maiie  a  demonstration  in  the  Central  Flaza — the 
Puerta  del  SoL  The  troops  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the  defence- 
less people:  Hundreds,  as  usual,  were  killed,  and  the  Queen 
waa  compelled  by  public  indignation  to  dismiss  Narvdez.  The 
alternate  O'Donnell  was  called  and  the  incident  ended. 

In  January,  1866,  Don  Juan  Prim  made  his  unlucky  coup  at 
Aranjaez.  O'Donnell  was  on  the  alert,  for  both  men  were 
veterans  in  conspiracy.  Suspecting  that  Prim  might  be  med- 
itating another  station  in  the  long  tna  cruets  of  retribution,  he 
had  sent  the  suburban  garrisons  traveling  about  by  rail,  as  they 
do  in  Spain  when  it  is  convenient  to  occupy  idle  elements  of 
danger.  So  Prim  rose  with  his  troops  at  Aranjuez,  but  his 
GonfeAerates  at  Alcal4  made  no  sign.  Ah  usual  he  called  it  a 
betrayal  and  fled  over  the  neighboring  border.  A  few  shots 
early  in  the  dawn  against  a  dead  wall  in  Madrid,  a  thousand 
exiles  for  France,  and  the  dupes  of  Prim  had  paid  the  debt  of 
their  temerity. 

But  Prim  was  no  common  conspirator.  From  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  he  addressed  a  word  to  the  nation : 
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"  Beoaufie  I  tread  foreign  soil,  is  the  work  thus  to  end  ?  If o,  a  thousand  times 
no  I  The  external  obstacles  that  keep  me  at  bay  for  a  moment,  will  soon  be 
removed.  The  forces  of  revolution  are  the  same  as  before,  the  necessity  the 
same.  Even  though  I  should  not  share  its  glories,  the  Revolution  will  oome. 
But  I  shall  be  at  my  post.  Courage,  Spaniards,  the  day  of  retribution  draws 
nigh.  We  have  opened  the  campaign  for  the  people,  and  the  people  never  die. 
Our  foes  of  themselves  can  do  nothing,  their  hope  lies  in  our  despair.  They 
cannot  afford  to  risk  an  encounter ;  a  single  blow  will  achieve  our  triumph." 

This  attempt  of  Prim  in  January,  was  but  one  of  a  series 
that  fill  up  the  remaining  months.  Isabel  II.  was  encircled  by 
an  ever  narrowing  cordon  of  fates;  by  a  hedge  of  bristling 
steel.  The  notes  of  that  Swan-song  of  1866  echoed  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Palace ;  the  Dance  of  Death  clattered  on  the 
marble  floor  of  her  alcove. 

June  22d,  it  sounded  again  ;  this  time  close  by  her  mansion, 
in  the  barracks  she  had  reared  to  protect  her. 

San  Gil  or  S^  Giles  is  a  large  caserne  or  military  depot  like 
those  buildings  which  the  third  Napoleon  set  up  over  Paris. 
The  garrison  rose  in  San  Gil  on  that  day,  and  slaughtered 
their  chiefs  in  cold  blood.  The  populace,  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed, poured  into  the  streets  and  there  was  rush  and  roar  and 
barricade.  An  insurrection  in  Madrid  is  a  sight  to  see,  bat 
not  to  be  forgotten.  At  the  first  note  of  alarm,  there  are  shrieks 
and  running ;  the  ponderous  siege-doors  of  shop,  hotel  and  caf^ 
go  to  with  an  ominous  crash,  and  the  street-exit  of  private 
houses  is  secured  by  mediadval  bolts  and  bars.  No  face  ven- 
tures at  a  balcony  unless  announced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  gun. 
The  fajas  (sashes)  of  the  young  men  are  plethoric  with  petty 
artillery.  They  wear  their  capa  in  the  hot  June  day,  for  it 
covers  rags  and  rifles.  The  thoroughfares  are  now  deserted  save 
by  the  enginery  of  war,  and  the  pacific  rumbling  of  coaches  is 
exchanged  for  the  sinister  clatter  of  batteries.  Your  Iberian 
servants  have  scented  the  conflict  from  afar,  and  thoughtfully 
replenished  the  larder  with  rations  for  a  siega  An  affiur  like 
this  is  put  down,  if  put  down  at  all,  by  occupying  the  plazas 
and  corners  with  artillery.  Then  the  cavalry  parade  the  streets 
and  the  warfare  of  small  arms  begins.  The  chief  trouble  will 
come  from  the  roofs  and  upper  stories  of  private  houses.  The 
insurgents  dispose  of  your  balconies  and  hold  them  as  case- 
mates against  the  regulars  below.    It  is  useless  to  resist  such 
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forced  saspension  of  rights,  or  to  exercise  the  glorious  privi- 
lege  of  protest  Spaniards  ai*e  an  universal  people ;  they  are 
fighting  for  humanity ;  for  the  Jew  as  well  as  the  Greek.  You 
mast  pay  your  scot  with  the  rest  and  acclaim  the  popular  side. 

More  than  eight  hundred  bodies  lay  dead  in  the  streets  on 
that  day  ;  but  the  government  triumphed.  Both  Narvaez  and 
Serrano  fought  well,  and  for  the  nonce  aided  the  premier.  But 
it  was  of  that  kind  of  support  that  is  soon  coined  to  profit 
When  order  was  restored,  the  country  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  si^  and  the  work  of  vengeance  began.  Above  three- 
score and  ten  were  led  to  the  wall  beyond  the  perimeter  of  the 
town  and  there  shot  The  most  eminent  jurists,  and  states- 
men, and  writers  fell  under  the  ban,  and  thousands  followed 
their  comrades  to  exila  But  it  was  the  final  blow ;  at  the 
next  one  the  nation  and  the  world  will  assist 

O'Donnell  had  again  saved  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  as  a 
consequence  fell.  Isabel,  always  short-sighted,  always  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  a  personal  bias  for  the  moderados,  dis- 
missed him  on  the  10th  of  July.  '^She  has  sent. me  off,"  said 
he,  "like  the  meanest  of  her  servants;  but  I  will  never  again 
be  a  minister  under  that  woman."  The  same  day  Narvaezs, 
the  cher  ami  of  despotism,  was  installed  in  the  presidency,  and 
ODonuell  took  the  way  to  Biarritz — to  dia 

At  this  point,  before  we  enter  upon  our  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  revolution  of  1868-75,  a  rapid  review  of  political 
parties  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution  there  had  been  no  political 
parties  in  Spain  since  the  great  Charles  crushed  the  privileges 
of  Castile  and  executed  Padilla  (1521.)  But  from  the  promul- 
gation of  the  French  Constitution  in  1791,  the  first  dawn  of 
liberal  principles  began  to  tinge  the  Peninsular  horizon.  The 
scandalous  favoritism  extended  to  Manuel  Godoy  by  Charles 
the  Fourth,  fomented  and  ripened  those  principles.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  Bonapartist  invasion  of  1808,  and  the 
sequestration  of  the*Boyal  House,  that  the  liberal  feeling 
began  to  assume  a  definite  shape.  At  the  Assembly  of  Cadiz, 
in  1810,  two  great  parties  were  evolved.  The  one,  consisting 
of  men  like  Diego  Mufioz  Torrero  and  Agustin  Argiielles,  en- 
couraged by  the  then  boyish,  but  influential',  Martinez  de  la 
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Rosa,  represented  the  liberal  or  parliamentary  party.  The  rest, 
embracing  the  high  clergy,  nobility,  and  fanatical  laity,  straggled 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  despotism.  These  were 
called  by  themselves  Loyalists,  but  by  their  opponents  Serviles. 
The  latter  retorted  by  calling  the  liberals  negros  or  blacks.  In 
the  Castiles,  the  Spanish  partisans  of  king  Joseph — that  is,  the 
officeholders  in  his  pay — were  named  afrancesados^  Frenchies. 
The  people  called  him  ^^Joe  Bottles,''  and  them  ''Joe  Butlers.** 
After  the  restoration,  from  1814  to  1883,  (always  excepting  the 
happy  triennium  of  Biego  and  the  Constitution,  1820-28,)  the 
loyalists  became  absolutists,  as  they  always  had  been,  and  the 
liberals  were  either  locked  up  at  home  or  engaged  in  teaching 
Gastilian  abroad.  After  Ferdinand  had  retired  to  his  niche  in 
the  Escorial,  the  Spains  became  liberal  by  laWj  through  the 
grace  imparted  by  Don  Carlos  and  the  Royal  Statute.  It  was 
then  the  '*  loyalists,"  that  is  the  serviles  of  1810,  withdrew  to 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  leaving  the  liberals  in 
possession  of  the  Madrid  government  By  the  jostling  of  ideas, 
these  now  became  divided  into  the  moderados  or  conservatives, 
and  the  progresistas,  or  advanced  party.  Both  professed  to  be 
liberals,  but  the  quick  eye  of  power  soon  discovered  in  the 
first  their  old  friends  the  absolutists,  and  in  the  "  men  of  pro- 
gress "  their  traditional  foes.  The  Carlists,  who  had  absorbed 
the  ultra  monarchical  party,  regarded  all  at  Madrid  as  Oriatinos, 
and  consequently  "blacka'*  But  it  was  not  till  General 
Espartero  supplanted  Fernandez  de  C6rdova  in  May,  1886,  as 
General  in  chief  of  the  liberal  forces,  that  the  progresista 
party  was  fully  organized  with  Espartero  at  its  head.  Hence 
the  revolution  of  La  Granja  in  August,  which  placed  the  pro- 
gresistas  in  power  and  gave  Spain  the  admirable  Constitution  of 
'87.  But  in  1843  began  the  shameful  contest  between  the  two 
creeds,  which  resulted  in  the  unnatural  coalition  that  overthrew 
the  regency  of  Espartero.  Thenceforward,  while  the  conser- 
vatives consistently  maintained  their  unbroken  union,  the  pro- 
gresistas  split  into  fragments,  nuances  and  personal  doctrinari- 
ans, so  that  their  foes,  though  vastly  inferior  in  numbers,  held 
the  reins  of  power  with  the  aid  of  court  intrigues  and  the  favor- 
ites of  the  young  queen,  like  Serrano  and  others  of  the  Mar- 
fori  school 
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Under  tbe  influence  of  the  revolation  of  1864^6,  the  con- 
aervative  fraction  of  the  progresistas  joined  the  "  exalted  '' 
fraction  of  the  moderados,  thus  forming  a  new  compromise 
party,  the  Union  Liberal  Serrano  belonged  to  it ;  O'Donnell 
was  the  sachem  of  it,  and  Espartero  strove  in  the  interest  of 
the  crown  to  cooperate  with  it.  The  result  was  the  parallel 
existence  of  three  parties,  and  the  consequent  embarrass- 
ment to  government  Added  to  this,  two  side  parties  had 
been  evolved  from  the  agitations  of  Europe  and  the  revo- 
lation of  1864  —  the  Democratic  and  Bepublican,  each  of 
wbich  was  strong  enough  to  invite  conciliation.  So  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  the  liberal  union  under  Serrano,  the 
prof^resistas  under  Prim — who  had  thrust  himself  in  the  room 
of  Elspartero,  now  apotheosized  into  the  ^'  National  character  " 
—the  democrats  under  Rivero,  and  the  republicans  under 
Figuenis,  all  united  against  the  moderado  or  traditional  court 
party  then  represented  by  Narvaez  alone. 


One  bright  afternoon  in  the  autumn  of  1867, 1  first  saw  Isa- 
bella in  the  presence  of  her  people.  I  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  grand  square  of  the  town.  A  picturesque  throng 
of  strangely  dressed  humanity  was  slowly  moving  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  gossiping  Prado.  Of  the  women,  some  had 
bUck  veils  on  their  heads^  some  silk  kerchiefs — none  wore  the 
bonnet  of  Europe.  The  men  walked  mincingly  on  beside  their 
women,  their  arms  hidden  beneath  the  folds  of  the  graceful 
oapo.  I  thought  how  little  Romanic  they  seemed  who  had 
suffered  six  centuries  of  Home.  Uheir  gait,  the  wary  eye,  the 
solemn,  eager  manner,  savored  more  of  Judea  than  of  Latium. 
The  political  captivity  in  which  they  then  groaned,  added  a 
still  deeper  shade  to  their  traditional  gloom.  Since  those  ter- 
rible days  in  June  of  the  previous  year,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  but  to  watch  and  wait.  The  walls  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  were  riddled  and  scarred  by  the  missiles  of  recent 
combat  The  point  of  most  desperate  resistance,  the  course  of 
attack  and  defense,  could  be  read  on  the  walls  and  traced  from 
St  Giles  to  Atocha,  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  city. 
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O'Donnell  had  bat  just  died  in  France  as  we  crossed  the 
frontier.  When  it  was  told  Isabella,  she  coldly  remarked: 
*'  Well,  he  said  in  July  he  would  never  serve  thai  tooman  again ; 
he  has  kept  bis  word." 

While  we  stood  gazing  and  thinking  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
a  company  of  cavalry  rode  in  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
square,  by  the  street  that  leads  to  the  Palace.  Then  an  open 
landau  drawn  by  six  sleek  and  well-sheared  males,  advanced 
toward  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Mounted  officers  in  showy 
uniform  rode  after  and  on  either  side  of  the  carriage.  In  it 
were  Isabella  and  the  King-consort  on  their  way  to  the  sub- 
urban church  of  Atocha.  The  royal  pair  sat  with  faces  partly 
averted,  and  that  of  the  queen  was  the  picture  of  hate  and 
revenge.  Not  a  soul  of  all  the  large  company  gathered  on  the 
great  forum  uncovered  or  uncloaked  as  she  passed.  Each  one 
gazed  steadily  upon  her  in  the  provoking  attitude  of  contempt 
Ours  were  the  only  friendly  manifestations,  and  they  were 
justly  interpreted  as  the  neutrality  of  strangers. 

We  were  again  in  Madrid  at  the  opening  of  the  historic  year 
1868.  The  month  of  January  began  with  a  public  renewal  of 
reaction.  Her  majesty  had  resolved  to  support  the  temporal 
power  of  Bome  against  the  encroachments  of  Italy  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  hour.  As  an  illustration  of  the  mediaeval 
sort  of  eloquence  indulged  in  by  Congress,  we  will  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  session  of  January  8d.  The  question  was  on 
the  reply  to  the  usual  crown -message.  A  man  with  a  fox-like 
countenance  arose  and  said : — 

**  I  wish  to  state  that  we  shall  transmit  to  the  throne  of  our  augost  sovereign, 
the  expression  of  our  profoundest  satisfaction  at  the  magnificent  words  by  which 
she  has  exalted  the  sublime  position  |he  occupies;  by  which  she  reminds  Europe 
that  she  is  proud  to  wear  the  glorious  epithet  of  Catholic  queen ;  by  which  she 
reminds  Spain  and  the  uniyerse  entire,  that  she  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Ferdinand,  of  the  First  Isabel,  and  of  the  great  Philip,  that  right  arm  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

This  eflfort  of  the  respectable  Academician  Don  Gdndido 
Noceddl,  drew  from  the  members  present  fervent  cries  of 
^^Hear/  HearT  Poor  Spain  I  she  will  never  get  over  those 
one  hundred  years  of  prosperity  she  had  from  1492  to  1598, 
the  period  when  her  chains  were  forged.  She  seldom  men- 
tions the  foreigner  Charles,  who  was  not  much  of  a  fanatic  and 
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lived  a  good  deal  abroad ;  but  the  great  Isabella,  who  set  up  the 
InquisitioDy  and  the  blessed  Philip  who  stirred  the  fire,  have 
placed  her  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  in  her  own  eyes.  So  she 
poared  her  gold  into  Borne,  and  raised  up  Loyola  against  La- 
ther, while  the  Holy  Father  called  France  the  "  Most  Christ- 
ian," Portugal  "Right  Faithful,"  Austria  "  Apostolic,"  , and 
Spain  only  "Catholic"*  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  tossed  her 
a  *' Golden  Bose"  over  the  Tuscan  sea,  as  a  premium  on  her 
virtues ;  but  that  cost  him  little,  though  it  comforted  his  daugh- 
ter greatly. 

We  have  said  that  ODonnell  died  at  Biarritz  the  previous 
November.  In  April  an  event  occurred  that  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  Spanish  politics,  and  startled  the  Palace  more  than  it 
did  the  nation.  Narvdez,  the  Boanerges  of  the  retrograde 
party,  was  no  more  I  The  name  that  was  to  accompany  the 
name  of  Isabella  down  to  posterity ;  the  arm  on  which  motHer 
and  daughter  had  leaned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  sud- 
denly been  withdrawn  from  among  the  living. 

The  Cortes  met  and  delivered  their  Jeremiad  over  the 
remains  of  their  fallen  chieftain.  In  amount  it  was  a  sarcasm 
and  a  challenge ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  confession  of  defeat.  "  We 
shall  retire  from  bis  casket,"  said  one,  "  impressed  with  this 
single  patriotic  idea,  that  if  the  school  of  anarchy  and  tumult 
is  anxious  to  show  its  hand  once  more,  in  the  conviction  that, 
because  there  is  no  longer  an  O'Donnell  or  a  Narvdez,  the 
breach  lies  open  and  triumph  secure,  we  shall  be  found  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  under  the  banner  of  order,  liberty, 
and  the  throne.'^ 

All  through  the  speeches  of  that  day,  the  veteran  premier 
was  represented  as  the  type  of  moderation  and  the  staunch  pro- 
tagonist of  progress.  He  had  even  been  heard  to  say  a  few 
days  before,  that  "  order  had  become  so  deeply  inracinated, 
and  its  enemies  been  taught  such  severe  lessons,  he  was  intend- 
ing ere  long  to  abandon  the  repressive  policy,  and  allow  some 
slack  to  the  tight  rope."  "Yes,"  cried  Oastelar  from  his  exile 
at  Brussels,  "  for  ye  cannot  long  pull  on  a  rotten  cord.*'  The 
climax  was  reached  by  another  speaker,  who  remarked  that 

*  This  title  was  giyen  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Alexander  YI.  in  1497,  for 
baving  expelled  the  Jews  five  years  before. 
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everybody  knew  NarvAez  was  a  liberal  man,  and  no  one  could 
deny  it.  There  was  no  one  present  to  deny  it,  for  the  truly 
liberal  parties  had  long  since  abstained  from  the  national 
counsels.* 

The  supports  on  which  Isabel  IL  had  rested  for  so  many 
years-,  had  vanished  from  her  grasp  in  five  short  months,  and 
sunk  into  the  mould  of  the  tomb.  The  political  situation 
demanded  Generals ;  not  the  routine  parasites  of  a  Court.  As 
her  friends  had  been  growing  into  age,  her  foes  had  been  ripen- 
ing into  manhood.  The  surviving  military  men  were  not  on 
the  side  of  the  crown.  Prim  was  now  in  London  ;  Toi>ete  at 
Cadiz;  Serrano  in  Madrid,  abiding  his  time.  All  was  calm  on 
the  surface;  but  it  was  the  sinister  calm  of  foreboding. 

Gonzalez  Bravo  was  fixed  on  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
cia— ^a  politician  after  all,  of  the  school  of  the  stalwart  mode- 
risido.  Pretorian  elements  of  that  guild  were  evidently  ex- 
hausted; new  names  were  being  reserved  for  new  occasions. 
It  was  a  fitting  choice,  however;  for  it  was  both  natural  and 
convenient  that  the  first  conservative  prime  minister  of  the 
Queen's  majority  in  1843,  should  now  come  forward  to  witness 
the  work  of  his  party,  and  attend  the  victim  to  exila  So  Isa- 
bel, bred  in  despotism  and  intrigue,  knew  not  how  to  enter  on 
a  period  of  righteous  government,  or  she  knew  it  was  too  late. 
She  had  pledged  her  crown  to  sustain  the  Holy  Father  against 
the  cry  of  her  people,  and  she  resolved  to  stand  by  her  tradi- 
tional policy.  Having  chosen  this  ground  before  Narviez's 
death,  she  refused  to  yield  a  tittle  to  the  new  situation. 

In  the  meantime  a  spirit  of  conciliation  pervaded  all  parties 
outside  the  immediate  entourage  of  the  Palace.  Union  in 
Spain  always  means  something  serious  to  somebody.  It  is  a 
kind  of  Pilate  and  Herod  movement  that  bodes  treason  and  a 
victim.  Long  alienated  interests  and  men  now  came  forward 
and  shook  hands  over  a  common  purpose.  I  shall  not  venture 
to  determine  the  limits  of  civic  duty.  The  fact  remained. 
They  had  quietly  come  to  an  agreement,  and  all  minor  consid- 

*  It  was  currently  reported  at  the  time  in  Madrid,  that  when  the  illustriouB 

stBtesman  was  in  aarticulo  mortis^  the  officiating  ecclesiastic  anxiously  inquired  if 

he  cherished  aught  against  any  one ;  if,  in  fine,  he  had  forgiven  his  enemies. 

**  Enemies  P'  faintly  whispered  the  expiring  Spaniard,  '  J  have  no  enemies;  I  shot 

them  aU:' 
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eratioDS  were  whelmed  in  the  one  great  resolve  to  reclaim  the 
land  from  the  scandals  of  despotism.  Some  detached  nimbi 
were  floating  loosely  in  the  atmosphere ;  else  all  was  hashed 
in  the  listlessness  of  an  almost  canicular  sun. 

Suddenly,  on  the  7th  of  July,  a  detonation  fell  on  the  sum* 
merair,  and  a  strong  arm  intervened.  All  the  leading  gene- 
rals of  the  confederated  parties  were  arrested  at  break  of  day, 
over  Spain,  and  thrown  into  prison.  At  the  same  time  the 
dake  and  duchess  de  Montpensier  were  invited  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Lisbon.  The  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Serrano, 
Caballero  de  Rodas,  06rdova  and  Dulce,  were  soon  hurried  off 
to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  the  Canary  Islands,  or  to  other  remote 
fortresses  of  the  realm. 

The  Montpensiers  were  slow  to  leave  their  pleasant  palace  of 
St  Elmo  and  the  cool  shades  of  their  gardens  by  the  Guadal- 
quivir, within  sight  of  the  Alcazar,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
graceful  Oiralda.  But  the  order  was  peremptory,  and  on  the 
16th  they  were  transported  to  Lisbon  on  a  ship  of  war. 

This  vigorous  action  was  not  inopportune  The  conspiracy 
brought  to  nought  by  the  cabinet,  five  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  Court  for  the  country,  involved  a  serious  program.  It 
was  no  less  an  affair  than  the  abduction  of  the  Royal  Family 
by  night,  and  the  proclamation  of  Montpensier  as  King.  This 
scheme  had  only  the  Union  Liberal  with  it — men  like  Serrano 
and  Topete — and  it  is  probable  that  the  authorities  obtained 
the  clue  to  the  project  from  disaffected  progresistaa 

Thus  the  new  government  was  inaugurated.  At  the  moment 
the  preparations  were  complete  and  the  tocsin  abput  to  sound, 
the  hand  that  was  to  be  smitten  smites,  and  all  is  adjourned. 

July  third  the  Court  had  left  Madrid  as  usual  for  the  season. 
First  they  repaired  to  La  Granja,  officially  called  San  Ilde/onso. 
This  is  a  crown  domain  with  palace  and  park  and  fountains, 
some  forty  miles  northwest  of  the  capital.  It  was  established 
by  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  first  Bourbon  King  (1700-46),  to 
replace  his  accustomed  Versailles,  Frenchmen  still  call  it  le 
pelii  Versailles.  In  August,  Isabella  left  La  Granja,  with  her 
ministers  and  suite,  and  passed  over  the  mountain  to  the  Esco- 
rial  Flitting  messengers  of  evil  seemed  to  be  brooding  over 
this  retreat,  and  the  manes  of  her  fathers  lurking  in  the  dismal 
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halls.  Was  it  wise  to  leave  Castile  at  such  a  time  ?  Perhaps 
she  might  never  again  be  suffered  to  gaze  across  that  dreary 
waste,  on  whose  horizon  rose  the  domes  and  battlements  of  the 
weary  capital.  Perhaps  she  would  never  again  behold  that 
familiar  sierra  on  whose  thither  slopes  reposed  the  pretty 
Grange,  with  Segovia  and  the  Boman  acqueduct  in  the  distant 
panorama. 

The  Escorial  was  a  fitting  place  for  meditation  now.  Palace, 
cloister,  and  cathedral,  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  throne 
and  altar,  that  mechanism  under  which  the  western  world 
was  crushed.  In  that  grim  sepulchre  of  freedom,  born  of  a 
pagan  vow,  lived  and  died  the  sombre  Philip.  In  it  he 
voiced  the  spirit  bf  his  time,  which  was  his  own  spirit,  and 
thence  it  went  forth  brooding  over  Smithfield,  and  the  daiies 
of  Holland,  stopping,  ere  it  came  back  to  him,  to  smile  on 
Charles*  bloody  work  on  the  banks  of  the  crimson  Seina 
There  is  the  little  alcove  where  Philip  died.  Still  may  the 
stranger  look  thro'  that  same  wicket  in  the  wall,  no  larger  than 
his  palm,  whence  he  adored  the  sacred  emblem  over  the  high 
altar  below.  Here  he  lay  abandoned  of  his  servants,  till 
devoured  of  his  own  decay.  Then  there  is  the  silent  chamber 
in  whose  ghostly  niches  rest  the  ashes  of  Spain's  great  dead. 
Here  lie  side  by  side  the  father  and  son  who  filled  the  Six- 
teenth century  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  glory  so  much  admired 
at  the  safe  distance  of  history.  Here  those  three  remaining 
scions  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  last  least,  as  the  first  was 
greatest.  Then  that  other  line,  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  fall, 
down  to  Ferdinand,  with  two  waiting  caskets  on  the  matrons' 
sida  Escorial !  Heaps  of  Scorme — not  alone  entitled  from  the 
refuse  of  forgotten  wealth ;  in  thy  Pantheon  sleeps  the  dross  of 
tyranny  1 

From  this  point  the  royal  company  moved  quickly  forward 
to  the  Cantabrian  coast.  In  this  same  month  of  August,  a 
similar  scene  was  taking  place  in  the  Imperial  Court  of  France. 
As  Isabella  traveled  northward  to  her  frontiers,  so  Napoleon 
m.  traveled  southward  to  his.  From  Biarritz  and  San  Sebas- 
tian the  two  sovereigns  could  sit  in  their  doors  and  survey  each 
other's  dominions. 

There  was  to  be  an  alliance  and  a  banquet.    Intent  on  her 
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policy  renewed  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  Isabella  was  to 
agree  to  send  to  Rome  80,000  Spanish  troops,  so  that  Napoleon 
might  recall  his  army  of  occupation  at  the  '^  opportune  mo- 
ment" The  opportune  moment  was  to  attack  Germany  and 
Protestant  supremacy.  For  this  purpose  the  Emperor,  Empress, 
and  Prince  Imperial  were  to  accept  a  banquet  at  San  Sebastian, 
in  the  province  of  Ouipuzcoa,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September. 

The  energetic  action  of  the  government  in  July  was  received 
over  Spain  with  a  smile  of  derision.  For  the  first  time  the 
country  perceived  that  O'Donnell  and  Narvaez  were  dead,  and 
the  queen  bereft  indeed.  By  the  moderation  of  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  the  plans  of  the  confederates  had  only  been  disturbed, 
not  foiled.  New  ones  had  been  concerted  on' the  way  to  exile, 
ander  the  very  eyes  and  in  the  very  ears  of  their  captors. 

The  principals  in  the  movement  were  now  widely  scattered. 
Serrano  and  other  leading  generals  were  on  the  Islands  of 
TeneriflFe  and  the  Grand  Canary,  four  days  sail  from  the  Penin- 
sala.  Prim  was  in  London,  Topete  in  Cadiz,  Malcampo  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  attending  the  Queen  with  the  fleet  The  first 
step  of  all  was  to  gather  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

On  the  6th  and  8th  of  September  respectively,  two  swift 
steamers  sailed,  the  one  from  Gravesend,  England,  and  the 
other  from  Cadiz,  bound  for  the  group  of  Islands  lying  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Both  had  regular  clearance  as  trading 
vessels.  On  board  the  one  was  the  brisk  old  General  Milans 
del  Bosch,  and  on  the  other,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  speaker  of 
the  Spanish  Assembly  to-day.* 

Again,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  a  traveling  carriage, 
emblazoned  with  a  ducal  coronet,  might  have  been  seen  dash- 
ing down  the  Strand  of  London,  and  turning  at  the  Somerset 
House,  cross  the  Waterloo  bridge,  whence  it  plunged  into  the 
South- Western  railway  station.  A  valet  descended  from  the 
box,  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  guided  his  master  and 
mistress  to  the  waiting  train.  He  was  a  short,  wiry  man  of 
medium  build,  about  fifty-three  or  four  years  of  age.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  full  livery  of  an  English  servant,  and  though 
there  was  a  foreign  savor  about  his  manner,  he  seemed  at  home 
in  his  rdle.     He  accommodated  himself  in  a  second-class  coach, 

*  Both  Hilaiis  and  Ayala  have  died  mnoe  this  was  written. 
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as  became  his  caste,  and  the  door  was  closed  and  locked  by  the 
guard.  It  was  the  last  Indian  mail,  and  the  train  flew  over  the 
fields  and  bridges  of  pleasant  England,  to  tbe  town  of  South- 
ampton. It  was  the  same  at  which  Philip  the  Second,  had 
landed  in  1554  when  he  came  to  marry  Mary.  But  now  our 
travelers,  arrived  at  the  dock,  soon  disappeared  from  the  deck 
of  a  large  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  about  to  cast  off  for 
Bombay.  Tbe  names  of  the  noble  master  and  mistress  need 
not  be  exposed ;  but  the  valet  was  Don  Juan  Prim,  Count 
of  Reus  and  Marquis  of  Los  Castillejos.  The  party  were 
"  booked  "  for  Gibraltar. 

The  next  morning  an  official  looking  gentleman  called  at 
the  residence  of  Prim  in  London.  "  Can  I  see  the  General  ?" 
said  he  to  the  servant.  **  You  can,  sir;  be  so  good  as  to  step 
into  the  library.*'  Presently  the  servant  returned  with  the 
message  that  his  master  had  gone  out  to  the  club  to  read  the 
foreign  journals.  Satisfied,  the  emissary  took  his  leave.  That 
same  day  a  cipher  telegram  was  despatched  to  the  Spanish  Gov* 
ernment  couched  in  these  words :  "  Prim  ti  Acre." 

The  three  swift  winged  messengers  were  on  their  way.  Two, 
with  their  singular  freight,  were  battling  with  the  billows  of 
the  ocean,  and  one  was  skirting  the  sunny  Andalusian  shore 
between  the  white  Cbiclana  and  the  foreland  of  Trafalgar. 

The  "Delta"  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  evening  of  the  16th. 
Three  men  rowed  to  the  shore  and  concealed  themselves  in  a 
coal  barge.  They  were  Prim,  Sagasta,  and  Buiz  Zorrilla.  In 
twenty-two  days  they  will  be  tbe  Government  of  Spain.  A 
fourth  man  (Angdlo)  appeared  on  the  barge  and  received  his 
instructions.  The  next  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the 
office  of  a  well  known  shipper  and  desired  to  charter  a  small 
steamer.  "What  is  the  service?"  demanded  Mr.  B.  "Secret 
service."  "  I  cannot  accommodate  you  without  farther  explan- 
ations." "  Well,  then,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  General 
Prinx  is  here,  and  to-morrow  the  squadron  will  rise  at  Cadiz." 
"  Not  a  steamer  only,  but  my  person  and  my  fortune  are  at 
your  disposal,"  responded  the  delighted  son  of  the  Rock. 

The  evening  of  the  17tb  of  September,  1868,  was  dark  and 
threatening  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Cadiz 
is  built  on  the  expansion  of  a  narrow  causeway,  running  six 
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miles  out  into  the  sea.  On  this  point  of  Europe  is  spread  ft 
population  of  70,000  soula  The  land  extremity  of  the  chaus- 
s^  fans  oat  into  what  is  the  proper  Island  of  Leon,  named 
from  the  famous  Ponce  de  LeoD.  Then  comes  a  frith,  and 
beyond,  the  main  land.  Before  you  lies  the  broad  haven, 
formed  by  this  mighty  mole  of  nature,  and  the  curving  coast* 
line^  Opposite,  the  towns  of  Rota,  the  classic  St  Mary's  of 
the  Port^  and  the  Island  City,  are  dimly  outlined  in  the  fading 
landscape. 

The  sun  had  now  slipped  beneath  the  troubled  clouds  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  casting  back  fitful  glories  against 
the  towers  and  belvideres  of  the  ancient  city.  The  castle  had 
fired  the  signal  gun,  and  the  echo  of  answering  shots  had 
slowly  died  away.  Flag  after  flag  had  settled  from  the  bas- 
tions, the  forts,  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  public 
promenades  run  along  the  broad  sea-wall,  and  at  even-tide  the 
traditional  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Cadiz  are  there  in  pictur- 
esque type  and  costume.  Here  and  there  in  the  gloaming  rise 
the  shapeless  hulks  of  monster  wardships.  They  have  just 
arrived  from  the  Biscay  shore.  From  the  side  of  one  of  them 
abronze-hued  light  still  throws  a  dim  hue  over  the  rising 
vapor  of  the  funnel  The  squadron  is  hera  The  admiral  is 
at  his  post,  and  seems  to  be  anxiously  waiting.  The  expected 
gaests  are  nearing.  There  is  a  strange  admixture  of  heroism 
and  treason  abroad  in  the  night  air.  Heroism  and  honor  and 
popular  acclaim,  if  all  succeed ;  treason  and  obloquy  and  death, 
if  all  fail. 

Swiftly  the  day  had  faded  and  the  beacon  on  Sebastian  an- 
swered to  the  beacon  at  Rota,  and  they  flashed  their  welcome 
rays  far  out  on  the  surging  sea 

On  a  sudden  four  colored  rockets  shot  across  the  sky  in  the 
offing  and  burst  into  a  thousand  stara  It  was  the  precon- 
certed signal ;  Topete  and  Malcampo  saw  it  from  the  pilot- 
house of  the  *'  Zaragoza."  Then  there  was  a  light  at  the  lad- 
der, and  the  measured  music  of  the  oarsmen  blended  with  the 
moaning  of  the  waves.  A  solitary  steam-whistle  was  heard 
and  the  echo  of  a  chain.  Presently  a  steam  launch  brooded 
along  like  a  shadow  out  into  the  unseen  beyond.  An  in- 
bound vessel  rounded  to  and  hailed  the  launch.     ^^  Which  is 
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the  ZaragozaT^  cried  a  voica  "Follow  us."  "Who  are 
yon  ?"  "  The  commander  of  the  Zaragoza  ;  who  are  jou  ?" 
"  We  are  all  friends  /" 

Arrived  on  board  the  flag-ship,  Prim  and  admiral  Topete 
held  a  long  conference.  The  latter  was  pledged  to  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  as  the  Liberal  Union  candidate  to  the  throne. 
The  motto  of  Prim  was  that  of  the  Progresistas — "  the  Nation 
shall  decide."  Topete  anxious  to  gain  over  the  general,  had 
sent  a  steamer  for  him  to  England,  together  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  Montpensier.  Prim  had  returned  both  unused. 
Hence  the  long  struggle  between  the  unionist  and  progresista, 
which  only  ceased  two  years  after,  when  Topete,  standing  at 
the  dying  couch  of  his  opponent,  "  saw  the  Bevolation  and 
the  honor  of  his  country  wounded  and  bleeding."  Now,  how- 
ever,  the  first  step  was  to  achieve  what  all  were  united  in  de- 
siring— the  ejection  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  In  this  there  was 
no  division. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  18th  of  September,  a  dozen 
ships  of  war  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the  inner  Bay. 
At  a  signal  from  the  "Zaragoza"  the  air  seemed  filled  with  gay 
bunting  of  every  hue,  which  suddenly  shrouded  the  frigates, 
alow  and  aloft,  as  with  butterfly  clouda  The  yards  and  rig- 
ging were  peopled  as  by  magic  with  marines.  The  decks 
sparkled  with  the  instruments  of  music,  and  flashed  with  gor- 
geous uniforms.  From  the  flanks  protruded  grim  messengers 
of  death  in  long  dark  parallela  At  last  a  half  dozen  signal- 
flags  fluttered  at  the  spanker-peak  of  the  admiral-ship.  The 
screws  revolved;  the  procession  moved.  Past  Puntales  and 
the  historic  Trocadero,  the  squadron  curved  in  front  of  the 
astonished  city.  Then  arose  the  thunder  of  revolt ;  eight  thous- 
and voices,  blended  with  the  crash  of  ordnance,  pealed  forth  the 
cry  of  freedom  and  the  chorus  of  the  national  antheuL 

The  population,  wild  with  enthusiasm,  poured  forth  from  the 
narrow  streets  and  thronged  the  sea-wall.  The  flat  rooia  of 
the  white  houses  were  swarming  with  agitated  lifa  The  proc- 
lamations of  Topete  and  Prim  were  being  read  aloud  to  ex- 
cited groups,  and  the  placards  of  the  Governor  denouncing  the 
treason  were  repeated  with  the  sarcasms  of  savage  triumph. 
Bands  of  young  men  paraded  the  principal  thoroughfares  sing- 
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iDg  the  Hymn  of  Biego  and  the  forbidden  ballads  of  Fernan- 
do's  time. 

Meanwhile  the  stirring  words  of  Prim  were  producing  their 
effect  on  the  garrison  : 

"  To  arms,  citizens,  to  arms  I  Enough  of  patient  waiting.  The  crisis  of  humil- 
iatioa  has  been  reached,  the  hour  for  Revolution  has  come  1  Let  the  war-cry  be 
tbe  only  cry  of  all  good  Spaniards  to-day.  Let  every  liberal  forget  his  discords 
and  lay  the  strife  of  parties  on  his  country's  altar  I  Throughout  the  wide  family 
of  freedom,  let  there  be  but  one  ambition,  war ;  one  aim,  victory;  one  banner,  the 
legeneratioii  of  our  country.  Spaniards,  soldiers,  countrymen,  the  pcUria  needs 
joor  help  I  Forget  not  the  cries  of  your  fathers,  your  sons,  your  brothers.  To 
anns  wiOi  the  weapons  you  have ;  wait  not  to  loolc  for  better,  for  all  are  good 
when  borne  for  our  country's  honor. 

"And  so  let  us  regain  our  trampled  liberties.  Let  us  recover  the  traditional 
pride  of  our  ancient  character.  Let  us  once  more  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
worid,  and  prove  ourselves  to  be  worthy  sons  of  noble  Spain  1  Spaniards,  liberty 
lor  ererl    The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  forever."* 

These  and  such  words,  added  to  other  arguments  that 
appealed  to  the  public  consciousness,  produced  tbe  desired 
effect  The  shouts  of  the  army  in  revolt  burst  on  the  air 
amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  population. 

The  news  of  the  uprising  of  Cadiz  and  the  return  of  Serrano 
and  Prim,  flew  over  the  land.  The  entire  province  of  Anda- 
lusia adhered  to  the  movement  on  the  19th  and  20th.  Gen- 
eral Serrano,  who  in  the  meantime  had  arrived,  took  immediate 
steps  to  organize  an  army  and  march  toward  Madrid.  Juntas 
or  local  committees  were  formed  in  the  revolted  districts,  and 
men  and  money  were  not  wanting.  Prim  sailed  away  with  the 
fleet  to  support  the  uprising  along  the  Mediterranean  coast ; 
while  confederates  were  moving  in  Galicia  and  the  North. 

By  the  26th  of  September,  the  new  army  of  liberation  had 
advanced  to  beyond  C6rdova,  at  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of 
Alcol&i.  Thefe  the  forces  of  the  Government  awaited  them 
for  the  decisive  combat 

We  left  Queen  Isabella  in  August  on  the  Cantabrian  coast, 
preparing  for  the  Imperial  visit  The  Court  had  returned 
from  Lequ6itio  to  San  Sebastian  on  the  16th  of  September. 

*  For  copies  of  the  original  Proclamations  of  Topete,  Prim,  and  the  Generalst 
imied  that  daj  and  the  foUowiDg,  I  am  indebted  to  our  most  obliging  and  efficient 
GonRd  at  Cadis,  Colonel  Duffl^  from  whom  also  on  my  last  yisit  there  in  1877,  in 
the  ^Nttiah  fleet  with  the  King^  as  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  I  re- 
man/ important  favors. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Emperor  of  France  with  his 
family  and  suite,  set  out  by  train  from  Biarritz  for  the  Spanish 
frontier.  They  had  passed  St  Jean  de  Lux  and  reached  Hen- 
daye,  the  final  station.  The  boundary  river,  Bidas6a,  lay  at  a 
biscuit's  toss.  On  the  left  the  abrupt  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
whose  tops  were  lost  in  clouds ;  to  the  right  the  serrated  line  of 
the  Biscay  coast  stretched  far  away  toward  the  West  In  front 
was  the  border  station  of  Irun,  and  across  a  frith  the  pictur- 
esque old  town  of  Fuenterrabfa 

In  this  interesting  corner  of  France,  the  people  speak ybur 
languages.  Children  of  Iberian  autochthons  and  Aquitanian 
settlers,  their  home  speech  is  Basque  and  B^arnais;  with  the 
stranger  they  use  Spanish  and  French. 

The  train  was  beginning  to  move  forward  to  the  Inter- 
national Bridge.  The  French  guard  at  the  northern  end,  the 
Spanish  guard  at  the  southern,  were  each  lifting  their  weapons 
to  present  In  the  station  of  Irun,.  the  bright  uniforms  of 
Boyal  courtiers  could  be  seen  turned  toward  France.  Some- 
thing has  happened?  The  train  slows,  and  at  last  comes  to  a 
full  stop.  A  telegram  is  brought  by  an  officer.  The  Em- 
peror reads.  The  squadron  revolted  at  Cadiz!  .  Prim  and 
Serrano  there  with  the  exiles  of  July  I  This  was  worse  than 
Mexico,  even  to  the  man  of  Strassburg,  of  Boulogne,  and  of 
1861.  The  interview  would  not  take  place.  It  was  no  time 
to  make  an  alliance  with  a  crumbling  throne.  The  Holy 
Father  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  support;  Spanish 
troops  would  henceforth  be  at  the  orders  of  the  nation. 

So  the  chef  was  summoned ;  the  engine  reversed,  and  the 
<5onvoy   retraced   its  route   to  Biarritz.*    The  Emperor  was 

*  As  this  is  an  obscure  and  much  disputed  point  in  history  and  maj  be  move 
so,  I  desire  to  leave  the  exact  record.  The  Paris  Pcdirit  of  the  19th,  dated  ooe 
day  in  advance  as  usual  in  France,  said:  *' To-day  [the  18th]  the  Emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial,  foiU  visit  their  Catholic  Majes- 
ties in  San  Sebastian.  Their  Spanish  Majesties  are  at  the  palace  of  the  Infante 
D.  Sebastian.  A  committee  of  the  grandeza  proceeded  to  the  fh>ntier  to  receive 
their  Imperial  Mi^^Bties."  The  France  of  the  same  date  knows  still  more:  "  We 
learn  that  the  Emperor  has  gone  (est  aili)  to-day  to  San  Sebastian  to  visit  the 
Queen  but  just  returned  from  Lequeitio."  The  OonstiMionneil  quoted  La  f¥anoe 
without  comment  next  day.  The  Jawmal  des  Debats  had  "  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
ference iookplaee  on  the  18th."  Not  tiU  the  evening  of  the  20tb  did  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  transmit  an  official  communiquS  to  the  press  admonishiDg  it  that 
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pale,  they  said ;  it  was  but  the  opening  of  the  first  act  in  the 
drama  entitled  Sidan, 

The  movement  of  Cadiz  became  known  at  San  Sebastian  on 
tbe  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  inhabitants  took  in  the 
flags  and  decorations  with  which  the  presence  of  a  transient 
ooart  is  fdted  in  the  provinces. 

The  union  of  the  two  great  liberal  parties  as  represented  in 
Serrano  and  Prim,  was  too  significant  not  to  augur  triumph 
from  the  start  Besides  it  was  patent  to  all  that  the  monarchy 
was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  abandonment.  The  most  distin- 
goished  statesmen,  ambassadors  and  generals,  had  thrown  up 
their  commissions  and  retired  to  voluntary  exile.  The  leading 
Provincial  governors  were  absent  on  leave  from  their  respective 
charges.  Most  of  the  cabinet  officers,  foreseeing  the  end,  had 
accompanied  the  court  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  had 
gone  to  Aragon  to  inaugurate  an  industrial  exhibition.  The 
department  bureaus  in  Madrid  were  in  the  hands  of  subordin- 
ates. Gonzalez  Bravo  had  resigned  twice  since  they  had  left 
the  capital :  once  in  July  at  La  Granja,  and  again  at  the  Escorial 
in  August  Worried  with  the  rumors  of  seditious  measures  in 
preparation,  and  incapable  of  averting  them,  he  wrote  in 
despair  to  a  friend :  "This  petty  police  warfare  is  killing  me. 
I  am  tired  of  squibs ;  let  big  shot  come,  and  I  shall  know  where 
to  strike."  He  wanted  "big  shot"  Topete  had  furnished 
them. 

On  the  first  vibration  of  the  fatal  wires,  Isabella  knew  her 
doom  was  sealed.  The  cloud  that  had  hung  over  the  throne 
vanished  and  disclosed  vacuity.  Smarting  under  the  wounds 
of  ingrates ;  writhing  under  the  silent  contempt  of  the  "  par- 
venu of  Biarritz;''  anticipating  the  sentence  of  a  merciless 
world,  and  dreading  its  cruel  decrees  more  than  those  of  a  mer- 
ciful God,  she  summoned  her  expiring  cabinet  The  session 
was  a  stormy  one ;  it  lasted  all  that  night,  until  the  dawn  of  the 
19th.    No  one  may  report  in  our  day  all  the  ravings  and 

the  inteiriew  "  had  not  taken  place"  {jn^^a  pas  eu  lieu)  I  My  information  is  from  a 
AisfciDgQiBhed  eje-witnoM  of  the  moyements  of  the  train.  Oaatelar  says  in  his 
wnal  eqaivocal  but  eloquent  way,  "  Wlien  the  interview  was  Just  in  the  act  of 
being  K^mnized.  not  without  great  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
bomb  burst  at  the  feet  of  the  banquet  table  prepared  to  do  honor  to  the  Imperial 
laBiily  of  France." — Movmimto  BepuhUcano  en  Europa^  MadL^  1877,  p,  632. 
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recrimiaations  that  passed  in  that  council.  No  one  that  walks 
these  lower  grades  of  civil  life  can  comprehend  the  rage  of  the 
wretched  woman  as  she  saw  the  attitude  of  men  like  those  who 
now  sought  her  overthrow.  Every  charge  that  confers  honor ; 
every  title  that  bestows  distinction  among  men,  were  the  gift 
of  the  ill-starred  queen,  and  she  was  overwhelmed  at  the  bare 
conception  of  such  faithlessness. 

She  declared  that  the  world  would  rather  listen  to  the 
specious  vaporings  of  scandal  than  to  the  Christian  suggestions 
of  a  common  humanity.  That  men  will  never  rise  higher  than 
Olympus  in  their  theology,  whence  their  Jupiter  still  descends 
with  inflated  cheeks  to  avenge  the  petty  spites  of  mortal  frailty. 
That  as  for  the  Spanish  people  they  were  easily  goaded  to 
enthusiasm  in  any  cause  by  the  magnificent  rhetoric  of  Castile. 
In  her  youth  she  had  heard  the  shouts  for  Isabella  and  the  Con- 
stitution alternate  with  cries  for  Don  Carlos  and  the  Inquisition. 
Her  nation  was  superstitious  and  despotic  to  the  core,  whatever 
the  code  or  government  might  be.  Toleration  of  the  letter, 
neutralized  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  spirit.  Social  ostracism 
for  convictions  of  conscience.  Deep-seated,  unfathomable 
national  sentiment  against  the  superficial  crudities  of  written 
law.  That  all  varieties  of  fraud  and  falsehood  were  committed 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  Conspiracy  would  be  sanctified  by  the 
adroit  recapitulations  of  history  and  the  enameled  disavowals 
of  ambition.  But  history  is  an  universal  arsenal  which  fur- 
nishes weapons  for  every  banner.  That  the  cry  of  Cadiz  in 
1868,  like  the  cry  of  Quiroga  in  1820,  like  the  cry  of  Arglielles 
in  1810,  was  but  the  scream  of  a  faction ;  not  the  majestic  pro- 
test of  the  nation. 

Thus  Isabel  IL  raved  and  wept  before  her  astonished 
cabinet.  She  had  forgotten  the  divorce  from  the  crown  pro- 
nouticed  by  her  people  in  '66,  and  renewed  in  the  last  three 
years.  So,  blinded  by  ambition,  she  cast  away  the  lessons  of 
her  father,  confounding  patrial  duty  with  treason. 

The  rest  must  be  soon  told.  The  ministers  resigned  and 
Manuel  Concha  became  dictator  of  the  realm.  He  divided  the 
land,  as  the  augurs  of  old  did  the  sky,  into  four  zones,  over 
each  of  which  loyal  men  were  set  He  put  the  country  under 
the  law  of  the  sword  and  hastened  to  the  swaying  capital 
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On  the  29th  it  was  all  o^er.  The  field  of  AIcol^  on  the 
banks  of  the  Goadalquivir,  had  beea  the  valley  of  decision  to 
the  sovereign.  Her  best  friends  had  done  for  her  all  that  duty 
and  honor  could  demand.  Their  mission  was  discharged  with 
her  reign.  Fifteen  hundred  had  poured  out  their  precious  life 
in  either  cause.  Her  Qeneral  had  been  loyal  to  his  trust,  and 
sealed  his  valor  with  his  blood. 

That  29th  of  September,  1868,  the  date  of  the  Spanish 
Revelation,  was  a  bitter  one  to  Isabella.  It  was  a  two-fold 
anniversary.  Thirty-five  years  before,  on  that  same  day,  her 
father,  Ferdinand  YIL,  had  breathed  out  his  troubled  spirit. 
Thirty-five  years  before,  on  that  same  day,  sfie  became  the 
Qoeen  of  the  Spains.  And  now  in  eleven  short  days,  she  had 
been  despoiled  of  her  ancestral  throne,  by  that  same  Spanish 
people  whose  attachment  to  the  native  monarchy  had  ever 
been  proverbial  The  hitherto  secret  committees  now  came 
forth  as' provisional  governments.  To  them  the  dependents  of 
the  late  situation  handed  over  their  powers.  No  telegrams,  no 
reports,  no  bulletins  come  to  Isabel  now.  Her  very  name  re- 
verts to  the  simplicity  of  private  life.  Henceforth  she  is  known 
as  Dafia  Isabel  de  BorbSn.  The  sceptre  has  slipped  from  her 
grasp ;  her  crown  is  an  empty  jewel. 

The  Central  Junta  of  Madrid  telegraphed  to  "  know  why 
San  Sebastian  hesitates  to  join  the  Nation."  The  G-overnor 
informed  the  wretched  Queen  as  the  executioner  reminds  the 
condemned.  "  Oh  yes  I  she  would  go  to-morrow ;"  she  could 
not  go  that  day.  The  people  of  San  Sebastian  were  too  gal* 
lant;  the  Spanish  people  too  chivalrous,  not  to  comprehend. 
The  nation  could  afford  to  wait  a  little  over  a  history,  an 
agony,  like  this. 

The  next  morning,  the  80th,  the  ex-queen  emerged  from  her 
lodgings  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Her  attire  was  neglected,  her 
hands  ungloved.  She  wore  a  gray  impermeable  cloak,  and  a 
French  straw  bonnet  garnished  with  a  crimson  plume.  Her 
face  was  ruddy  and  swollen ;  a  forced  smile  lingered  on  her 
lips.  King  Francisco  followed  pale  and  haggard.  He  was 
plainly  dressed  in  black  without  insignia.  As  they  passed  to 
their  carriage  a  group  of  Frenchmen  cried  feebly,  but  politely, 
Hommage  d  la  Beine.  She  turned  and  said :  **  To  the  French- 
men  thanks  for  their  courtesy." 
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At  the  door  of  the  station  there  was  still  the  faded  trumpery 
of  a  Soral  arch  crowned  by  two  Spanish  flags.  Within,  there 
was  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  waiting  crowd.  No  bustling 
inspectors  flourished  as  usual  their  lace  and  gold.  The  engine 
sh)wly  backed  to  the  train  which  pointed  toward  France. 
Ten — flve.  There  was  the  roll  of  a  drum.  The  soldiera  pre- 
sented arms.  The  eager  crowd  looked  up;  many  whispered 
jes  ella  I     It  was  she. 

Father  Claret  led  her  in.  Nervously  he  held  out  his  fingers. 
Nobody  wanted  the  proffered  blessing,  not  one  advanced  to 
receive  it.  The  archbishop  of  Cuba  forgot  that  it  was  a  judg- 
ment day.  The  king-consort  followed  next,  never  so  insignifi- 
cant as  now ;  then  Don  Sebastian  and  the  Princess.  Alfonso, 
though  a  child  of  only  eleven  years,  bustled  about  to  hide  his 
emotion,  as  though  he  fully  comprehended  the  situation.  The 
three  little  Infantas  ran  up  to  the  train  enchanted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  ride  in  the  cars.  Their  innocent  jubilee  forced  the 
tear  from  the  eyes  of  many  who  saw  it  The  mother  appeared 
resigned  now,  but  it  was  the  resignation  of  a  dream.  Her 
eyes  wandered  or  glistened  with  a  filmy  stare.  At  one  time 
she  turned  to  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  as  if  they  could  save 
her  now.  They  were  the  same  that  in  1840  took  her  in  their 
arms,  while  they  drove  her  mother  to  exile.  But  to-day  Isabel 
stands  before  them  as  Maria  Christina  did  then.  Those  Octo- 
ber days  in  Valencia  call  to  these  September  days  in  Guip6z- 
coa.  "  With  fate,"  says  the  Arab  poet,  "  it  is  idle  to  reason." 
So  the  convoy  moved  away  from  the  station,  and  the  people 
cried, 


"Long  live  Spain  I" 
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abticub  n.— the  personality  of  god. 
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Translated  by  W.  Hahkibtj.,  Fh.D. 

Belief  and  I%ougIU—7^  Evidence  for  the  Mcistence  of  Ood^ 
Impereonal  Ihrms  of  the  Supreme — I  and  not  I—  Oljectiona  to 
the  PoeMUUy  of  the  Personality  of  the  Infinite. 

Our  .reflections  have  hitherto  been  occupied  with  the 
natare  of  finite  things  and  the  possible  apprehensions  of 
their  mutaal  connection :  we  have,  as  yet,  hardly  attempted 
to  explain  the  idea  of  that  one  Being,  which,  however, 
Qoder  the  name  of  the  Infinite,  we  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable to  any  comprehension  of  the  finite.  At  this  point  the 
coarse  of  the  inquiry  must  of  itself  have  led  to  siich  an 
attempt ;  for,  however  firmly  we  may  be  obliged  to  put  away 
all  expectation  of  explaining  how  reality  in  general  is  produced, 
still,  in  the  very  act  of  affirming  a  dependence  of  the  finite 
many  on  the  infinite  One,  we  at  the  same  time  affirm  a  contin- 
Qoas  relation  of  reality  to  reality;  and  we  must  acknowledge 
it  as  an  admissible  problem  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
import  of  this  relation. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  for  our  advantage  just  here  to 
make  further  development  of  this  inquiry  strictly  from  the 
mere  metaphysical  impulses  which  have  hitherto  been  our 
foundation.  In  the  circle  of  religious  thought,  we  find  the 
results  of  this  inquiry  richly  developed,  and  that  in  a  form 
which  cannot  fail  to  win  our  most  careful  attention,  for  the 
7ery  reason  that,  in  addition  to  theoretical  needs,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  We  wish  to 
connect  our  researches  with  this  well  known  development, 
taking  as  the  object  of  our  reflections,  not  the  metaphysici^] 
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postulate  of  the  Infinite,  but  rather  the  complete  conception 
of  God,  which  is  intended  to  satisfy  that  postulate  along  with 
other  demands. 

We  must  bestow  at  least  a  passing  notice  on  the  doubt 
which  would  just  here  remind  us  that  it  is  useless  to  make 
philosophical  inquiries  into  those  high  questions  which  can 
be  adequately  answered  only  by  the  new  and  peculiar  organ 
of  faith.  According  to  our  view  of  the  origin  of  religious 
truth  will  be  our  judgment  of  the  work  which  remains  for 
scientific  investigation.  If  religion  were  merely  the  offspring 
of  human  reason,  then  philosophy  would  be  the  one  sufficient 
instrument  for  its  discovery  and  exposition.  If  reason  is  not 
able  of  itself  to  discover  the  highest  truth,  if  it  stands  in  need 
rather  of  a  revelation  which  is  either  comprehended  in  a  single 
historic  act  of  God  or  is  unceasingly  renewed  in  the  hearts  of 
men ;  even  in  that  case,  reason  must  be  in  a  condition  to  nnder- 
stand  the  revealed  truth,  at  least  so  far  as  to  recognize  in  it  the 
satisfying  and  convincing  conclusion  of  the  upward  tending 
lines  of  thought  upon  which  it  had  been  impelled  by  its  own 
necessities  to  enter,  but  of  which  it  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
to  the  end. 

For  all  religious  truth  must  be  a  moral  good,  not  an  exercise 
of  curiosity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  contain  individ- 
ual mysteries  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  but  only 
so  far  as  they  are  indispensable  satisfactorily  to  introduce 
other  truths  which  are  intelligible  and  of  great  value.  The 
secrecy  of  a  mystery  is,  of  itself,  no  ground  for  honoring  it 
On  the  contrary,  constant  secrecy,  perpetuated  on  principle, 
would  be  a  ground  of  indifference  towards  that  which  thus 
refused  to  come  into  connection  with  the  necessities  of  our 
souls.  Finally,  it  would  be  least  of  all  in  keeping  with  the 
idea  of  a  revelation  to  revel  in  mysteries  which  are  intended 
to  remain  mysteriea 

But  then,  admitting  the  existence  of  mystery  in  general, 
what  is  the  knowledge  of  mystery  ?  Does  not  the  nature  of 
faith  consist  in  this  very  thing,  that  it  affords  a  certainty  of 
that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge,  a  certainty  of 
what  it  is,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  it  is?  And  does  not  all 
science,  at  the  end  of  its  researches,  come  back  to  a  belief,  the 
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certainty  of  which  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved,  a 
belief  that  we  have  grasped  the  highest  truths,  from  which 
flow  all  the  evidences  of  other  knowledge?  Certainly  there  is 
in  this  rejoinder  a  kernel  of  justice ;  but  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  scientific  faith  and  religious  faith  remains  no  less 
clear.  Scientific  faith  gives  immediate  confidence  only  to  gen- 
eral laws  which  in  innumerable  conceivable  cases  show  what 
relations  a  manifold  material  assumes  under  determinate  con- 
ditions. When  it  affirms  that  everything  conceivable  is  like 
itself,  that  like  causes  under  like  conditions  produce  like  effects, 
and  under  unlike  conditions  unlike  effects,  that  every  change 
is  preceded  by  a  cause,  all  these  laws  are  general  truths,  which 
do  indeed  tell  us  what  must,  of  necessity,  eventually  take 
place  when  a  case  of  their  application  occurs,  but  which  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say  of  a  reality  which  does  occur.  The 
essential  truths  of  religion  all  bear  an  opposite  character. 
They  are  assurances  of  reality,  whether  of  a  Being  or  of  an 
event  or  of  a  series  of  events ;  assurances  of  a  reality  which, 
when  once  it  is  acknowledged,  may,  indirectly  at  least,  be 
made  the  source  of  general  laws,  but  which,  of  itself,  is  not 
law,  but  fact. 

Now  those  general  truths  to*  which  the  scientific  apprehen- 
sion yields  unconditional  belief,  are  at  bottom  only  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  apprehending  reason  itself,  expressed  in  the  form 
of  the  fundamental  laws  which  govern  its  proceedings;  and  we 
may  conceive  that  reason,  being  unable  to  escape  from  its  own 
being,  is  overpowered  by  the  evidence  of  these  rules  of  its 
thoQgbt  which  it  cannot  evade.  But  the  soul  cannot  attain  to 
a  direct  consciousness  of  more  than  its  own  being.  It  cannot 
have  inborn  revelations  of  facts  which  are  not  included  in  itself, 
even  though  the  worth  and  significance  of  these  facts  may  be 
great  beyond  all  comparison.  Religious  faith  should  be  com- 
pared, not  with  this  immediate  evidence  of  the  ultimate  funda- 
mental laws,  but  with  another  element  which  joins  in  building 
npour  knowledge,  that  is,  with  the  intuition  which  gives  to 
those  fundamental  laws  their  significance  and  to  the  general 
laws  the  cases  to  which  they  apply. 

To  be  sure,  the  sentient  faculty  gives  us  the  complete  signifi- 
cance of  its  own  impressions  as  revelations,  which  can  only 
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be  taken  as  they  are.  Thus  we  have  neither  ground,  necessity 
nor  means  of  revealing  the  reality  which  gives  rise  to  an  impres- 
sion of  color,  nor  can  the  judgment  show,  by  the  application 
of  any  conceivable  labor,  how  this  color  is  to  be  regarded.  It 
is,  and  is  as  it  is,  by  the  immediate  revelation  which  is  made  to 
our  sight  Now  something  like  what  we  here  experience 
under  the  influence  of  physical  excitements  we  may  pass 
through  under  the  immediate  inworking  of  divine  power  vrithin 
the  soul :  faith  would  be  the  apprehension  of  the  supersensuous 
fact  revealed  to  us  by  this  inworking. 

Herein,  too,  lies  a  truth,  and  more  than  in  that  first  compar- 
ison. But  every  sensuous  impression  is,  of  itself  considered, 
only  a  mode  of  our  existence,  of  our  condition.  Of  itself  it 
gives  no  knowledge  of  an  actual  condition  of  things,  of  itself 
alone  it  forms  no  experience.  Yet  again,  it  is  only  our  thought 
which  possesses  itself  of  the  manifold  revelations  of  sense,  and, 
by  comparing  or  connecting  them,  or  explaining  their  given 
connections,  constructs  from  them  the  knowledge  of  a  fact 

We  could  hardly  help  viewing  the  inworkings  of  God  upon 
the  soul  in  the  same  manner.  The  cognition  of  a  fact  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  immediate,  which  the  soul  receives 
ready  made,  without  activity  dti  its  own  part  Only  the  occa- 
sion can  be  given  it  to  produce  that  cognition  by  the  exertion 
of  this  activity,  and  only  in  that  process  does  any  appropriation 
of  truth  consist  As  the  sensuous  perception,  of  itself,  only 
supplies  an  impression,  so  this  inworking  would  produce  only 
a  feeling,  a  frame  of  mind,  a  manner  of  being  impressed ;  this 
experience  would  amount  to  a  revelation  only  through  a  work 
of  the  reflective  faculty,  which  might  analyze  its  content  and 
bring  it  to  a  connected  system  of  ideas  which  should  be  clearer 
and  more  easily  attached  to  our  conceptions  of  the  real  world. 

This  cannot  always  happen.  Much  of  this  inner  life  of  the 
believing  soul  must  always  remain  subjective  experience;  nor 
is  it,  by  any  means,  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  faith  which 
lies  thus  beyond  the  power  of  expression.  Bather  the  best, 
the  fairest  and  most  fruitful  which  we  can  experience  will  always 
transcend  the  formulas  of  knowledge,  and  will  really  exist  in  us 
only  in  the  shape  of  this  living  activity. 

It  cannot  be  our  business  to  interpret  this  wealth  of  inner 
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experiences^  either  that  part  of  it  which  rises  above  knowledge, 
or  that  which  is  too  minute  to  be  transformed  into  knowledge. 
Only  that  can  hold  our  attention  which  not  only  the  individual 
in  his  raptures  sees  without  being  able  to  express,  but  which 
e?ery  one  can  communicate  to  others  as  a  possible  common 
good ;  and  we  must  be  able  either  to  establish  it  as  truth  or  as 
convincing  probability  on  grounds  whose  strength  every  hu- 
man reason  must  acknowledge,  or  else  confirm  it  by  refuting 
the  objections  which  threaten  to  discredit  our  faith  as  a  possi- 
ble solution  of  the  enigmas  which  press  us. 

In  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  G-od,  reason  once 
soQght  to  solve  the  essential  part  of  this  problem  of  the  explan- 
ation and  justification  of  its  faith.  To  this  mode  of  proceeding 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  object  that  it  sought  to  exhibit  the 
Supreme,  which  according  to  its  own  supposition  is  uncondi* 
tioned,  as  at  the  same  time  a  necessary  and  conditioned  result 
of  truths  whose  validity,  since  they  are  made  to  enter  as 
grounds  of  belief,  ought  to  precede  and  outweigh  that  of  the 
reality  which  is  proved  by  them.  This  fault  has  not  always 
been  avoided,  it  is  true ;  but  these  arguments,  like  all  re- 
searches which  work  backward  from  results  to  causes,  can  only 
be  intended  to  reach  our  knowledge  of  the  principle  from  the 
given  consequences  of  that  principle ;  and,  even  in  regard  to 
this,  they  presuppose  the  unconditioned  validity  of  a  truth 
which  binds  together  the  whole  world,  and  which  allows  us  to 
conjecture  the  principle  of  all  things  in  it 

The  carrying  out  of  this  undertaking,  however,  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  human  understanding  has  not  received 
with  sufficient  fullness  those  data  of  reality  of  which  it  stood 
in  need,  in  order,  under  the  guidance  of  general  laws  of  reason, 
accarately  and  fully  to  attain  the  end  for  which  it  is  striving ; 
and  that  this  is  the  case,  even  without  taking  into  account  the 
accidental  errors  in  which  it  has  been  involved  on  the  way  on 
accoant  of  its  inability  to  criticise  its  own  desire.  With  just  a 
few  backward  glances,  we  now  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  circle  of 
thought  which  our  earlier  reflections  have  already  given  us 
sufficient  occasion  to  enter. 

From  the  accidental  and  conditional  nature  of  everything 
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which  belongs  to  the  world,  the  cosmological  argument  leads 
at  once  to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  and  unconditioned  be- 
ing; and  it  regards  only  an  absolutely  perfect  being  as  capable 
of  being  unconditioned.  We  give  the  name  of  accidental  to 
that  which  happens  in  connection  with  the  working  out  of  a 
purpose,  as  an  undesigned  additional  consequence.  For  the 
means  which  we  are  compelled  to  use,  besides  the  qualities  by 
which  they  serve  our  purpose,  always  possess  other  qualities 
which  have  no  value  to  us  or  which  positively  hinder  the  at- 
tainment of  our  object  Yet,  since  they  are  present^  we  can- 
not leave  them  out  of  account;  and  these  peculiarities,  on 
their  part,  act  with  an  energy  restrained  only  by  the  general 
laws. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  believe 
that  an  intelligent  plan  underlies  its  succession  of  events,  the 
term  **  accidental "  applies  to  all  that  which  is  regarded  only 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  means  and  laws  by  which  na- 
ture at  a  given  moment  acta,  and  not  as  a  part  of  nature's  plan 
itseli  Being  thus  destitute  of  aim  and  purpose,  the  accidental 
has  only  grounds  and  causes  by  which  it  is  produced  in  con- 
nection with  actual  results.  Apart  from  this  connection,  how- 
ever, the  simple  fact  of  being  or  happening  can,  of  itself,  be  in 
general  neither  necessary  nor  accidental.  For  that  which  is  then 
signified  by  the  term  "  accidental,"  the  fact  of  being,  when  that 
which  is  either  might  not  be  at  all  or  might  be  otherwise  than 
it  is,  is  not  a  peculiar  and,  of  course,  imperfect  mode  of  being 
in  opposition  to  which  another,  better  mode  is  conceivable; 
but  any  one  of  the  events  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  reality  is  accidental  in  the  sense  that  we  can  conceive  of  its 
not  being,  or  of  its  being  otherwise  than  it  is.  The  only  thing, 
indeed,  which  is  necessary,  and  whose  non-existence  is  incon- 
ceivable, is  a  conditioned  event  which,  as  a  result,  is  deter- 
mined by  that  which  produces  it,  as  an  efiFect  is  determined  by 
its  cause,  or  as  a  means  by  its  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conception  of  a  separate  being,  altogether  unconditioned,  yet 
endowed  with  necessary  existence,  is  wholly  impossible  If, 
then,  accident  is  so  often  denied  as  an  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  and  necessity  is  so  eagerly  claimed  for  it,  the 
reason  is  that  both  terms  have  lost  their  proper  signification 
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aod  become  expressions  of  value.  Accidental  then  means  that 
which  exists,  indeed,  but  has  no  motive  which  can  justify  its 
existence;  necessary  means  not  that  which  must  be,  but  that 
which  is  so  unconditionally  valuable  that  by  its  value  it  seems 
to  deserve  unconditional  existence.  Only  in  this  sense  can  we 
claim  that  the  highest  governing  principle  of  the  world  is  one 
whose  existence  is  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  lead 
to  an  entire  misunderstanding  and  to  confusion  of  ideas,  to 
represent  God  not  only  as  really  existing,  but  as  existing  of 
necessity.  All  religious  needs  are  fully  satisfied  by  the  proof 
of  bis  actual  existence.  To  attempt  to  show  his  necessity 
would  be  not  only  a  needless  overstraining  of  our  claims,  but 
would  involve  the  contradiction  of  making  God  dependent 
apon  some  higher  power  which  would  include  the  constraining 
cause  of  his  existence. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other  part  of  the  cosmological 
argument  Perfection  can  be  unequivocally  affirmed  only 
when  it  denotes  an  agreement  between  the  nature  of  an  object 
and  a  standard  to  which  that  nature  is  bound  to  conform. 
Henoe  only  the  want  of  an  obligatory  performance  constitutes 
imperfection ;  but  that  is  not  imperfect  which  merely  in  a  gen- 
eral way  lacks  some  conceivable  excellence.  That  in  this  case 
also  we  speak  of  imperfection,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  term 
perfect,  likewise,  has  lost  its  proper  meaning  of  conformity  to 
a  given  standard,  and  been  transferred  to  the  independent 
signification  of.  that  which  is  directly  praiseworthy,  and  in 
itself  desirable.  Now  if  anything  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  its  own  nature,  we  may  perhaps  have  reason  to  assume  that 
it  has  been  prevented  from  attaining  the  aim  of  its  being  by 
some  external  force ;  but  the  bare  absence  of  some  conceivable 
beauty  or  excellence  does  not  show  the  dependence  or  condi- 
tionality  of  that  which  is,  in  this  sense,  imperfect  Much  less 
is  unconditional  existence  the  exclusive  right  of  the  most 
excellent ;  it  can  belong  to  the  indifierent  and  the  small  as  well 
as  to  the  significant  and  the  great 

So,  then,  from  the  conditionality  and  conditional  necessity  of 
all  individual  reality  in  the  world,  the  cosmological  argument 
can  only  infer  a  final  reality  which,  without  being  conditioned 
by  anything  else,  simply  is,  and  simply  is  what  it  is,  and  may 
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at  the  same  time  be  looked  upon  as  the  sufficient  ground 
through  which  all  individual  reality  is,  and  is  what  it  is.  And 
this  understanding  of  the  evidence  now  makes  it  clear  that  of 
its*own  force  it  does  not  attain  to  the  religious  conception  of  a 
G-od,  but  only  to  the  metaphysical  conception  of  an  uncondi- 
tioned being,  it  would  not  be  able  so  much  as  to  establish  the 
unity  of  that  unconditioned  being.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that, 
in  its  further  development,  the  demand  for  some  sort  of  an 
unconditioned  being  might  be  connected  with  a  demand  for  his 
unity.  But  the  argument  before  mentioned  has  shown  no 
such  connection ;  and  thus  it  does  not  contradict  the  assump* 
tion  of  an  indefinite  number  of  world-beginnings  or  of  actually 
existing  beings.  On  the  contrary,  man,  in  his  study  of  the 
world,  will  hope  to  find  in  this  very  multiplicity  an  explana- 
tion of  the  manifold  phenomena  of  the  world  much  more  easily 
than  in  the  unity  of  the  supreme  Principle. 

The  teleological  argument  seeks  to  attain  to  a  certainty  of 
the  real  existence  of  G-od  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the 
world.  This  argument,  in  order  to  carry  conviction,  must 
rigorously  answer  several  demands,  which,  as  we  have  long 
ago  seen,  it  can  only  satisfy  with  various  degrees  of  proba- 
bility. It  would  first  have  to  show  that  there  is  in  the  world 
a  connected  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which  cannot  rise 
from  a  purposeless  combination  of  forces,  but  must  have  risen 
from  an  intelligent  design.  But  we  have  seen  that^  even 
where  there  is  a  conscious  purpose,  the  adaptation  to  an  end  is 
only  realized  by  the  use  of  means,  and  that  what  is  willed 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  connection  of 
these  means.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  even  the  connection  of 
the  means  with  this  result  is  possible  only  when  the  connect- 
ing purpose  works  alike  on  every  one  of  those  means  with  a 
blind  force  which,  according  to  general  laws  is  able  so  to  move 
that  on  which  it  acts  as  to  bring  it  into  the  desired  connection 
with  the  rest.  Hence,  though  it  is  highly  improbable,  it  is 
always  possible  that  a  course  of  natural  events,  without  de- 
sign,  should  of  itself  have  taken  all  the  steps  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  design,  it  must  have  taken  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  adaptation  to  a  given  end ;  and  thus  the  claim  first 
set  up  cannot  be  fully  met 
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We  succeed  no  better  in  fulfilling  the  second  demand,  which 
was  to  show  that  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  not  only 
presents  itself  here  and  there,  but  that  it  pervades  the  world 
harmoniously  and  without  exception,  so  that  not  only  do  the 
acts  of  intelligence  happen  in  accordance  with  it  in  a  general 
way,  but  the  unity  of  one  supreme  purpose  embraces  all. 
How  &r  does  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  derived 
from  ezpenence  fall  short  of  this  proof  ?  How  much  appears 
altogether  obscure,  aimless,  or  even  a  hindrance  to  purposes 
which  might  otherwise  be  supposed  I 

The  few  brilliant  examples  of  a  harmony  which  even  we 
caD  at  least  partially  discern,  examples  which  are  most  abund- 
antly furnished  in  the  kingdom  of  living  creatures,  may  per- 
baps,  where  faith  in  God  has  been  already  won,  strengthen  it 
in  the  conviction  that,  even  in  that  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, the  same  wisdom,  in  its  unity,  may  be  working  out  its 
parposes;  but  the  empiric  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world  affords  no 
sufficient  means  of  gaining  a  secure  faith  in  the  first  place.  Of 
itself  alone,  this  knowledge  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
engender  a  polytheistic  belief  in  a  multitude  of  divine  beings, 
each  ruling  a  separate  province  of  nature  according  to  his 
individual  character,  and  their  various  modes  of  government 
uniting  to  produce  a  certain  general  concord,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  a  universal  harmony. 

Not  merely  lack  of  experimental  knowledge  but  internal 
difficulties  still  further  hinder  us  from  fulfilling  the  third  de- 
mand, which  was  to  show  that  the  creative  Wisdom,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  purposes,  never  experiences  opposition  and 
is  moreover  never  compelled  to  the  production  of  that  which  is 
of  no  value  to  its  purpose,  only  under  these  conditions  could 
the  Wisdom  be  at  the  same  time  almighty.  But  observation 
shows  us  much  which  our  limited  knowledge,  at  least,  can 
only  regard  as  an  incidental  result  of  a  struggle  between  a 
fashioning  design  and  the  independent,  opposing  nature  of  the 
material  which  is  to  be  fashioned.  Even  in  our  general  re- 
flections we  cannot  form  a  clear  conception  of  a  purpose  with- 
ont  thinking  also  of  an  independent  material  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  which  that  purpose  finds  its  realization.     Thus  all  our 
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consideration  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  leads  us  only 
to  the  idea  of  a  governor  of  the  world,  instead  of  that  of  a 
Creator  which  we  were  seeking. 

Finally,  how  far  we  are  from  satisfying  the  fourth  demand, 
the  demand  for  proof  of  the  unconditional  worth  and  holiness  of 
the  aim  which  we  plainly  see  pursued  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  development  of  the 
doctrines  which  have  sought  to  satisfy  it  Be  it  that  philoso- 
phy has  often  set  before  us  as  supreme,  unconditionally  holy 
purposes  manifest  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  matiy 
things  in  which  the  living  sensibility  perceives  no  value,  be  it 
that,  in  the  evils  of  the  world  and  the  consistency  with  which 
the  bad  is  developed,  popular  faith  and  dogmatic  theology  find 
occasion  for  dividing  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  between 
God  and  the  devil,  while  consoling  themselves  over  the  appar- 
ent discord  by  the  belief  that  this,  too,  has  a  solution  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  insight.  Bat  that  which  is  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  human  insight,  though  it  may  be  an  object  of  faitb, 
yet  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument  for  that  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  explain.  Thus  the  teleological  argument  is  destitute 
of  any  binding  force,  however  great  and  unmistakable  may  be 
its  efficacy  in  summing  up  the  best  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  for  the  strengthening  of  our  conviction. 

Perhaps  if  we  attempt  less  at  once,  we  shall  accomplish 
more  on  the  whole,  and  the  fundamental  thoughts  which  ani- 
mate these  arguments  may  be  made  valuable  in  another  way. 
The  cosmological  argument,  in  its  pursuit  of  the  full  concep- 
tion of  God,  proceeded  too  quickly  to  affirm  the  supreme  per- 
fection of  the  unconditioned  before  it  had  securely  established 
his  unity,  a  thing  which  the  thought  of  the  conditionality  of 
all  things  or  even  the  thought  of  a  natural  course  of  events  in 
general  included  in  itself.  It  is  not  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  for  this  is  of  doubtful  value,  but  the  general  fact  that 
there  is  a  course  of  events  in  which  occurrences  are  connected 
according  to  general  laws,  must  have  led  to  the  necessary  unity 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  world. 

But  we  will  not  repeat  this  consideration,  to  which  we  have 
already  attended,  and  have  devoted  anew  the  beginning  of 
these  researches.    We  believed  that  we  had  found  the  impoesi- 
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bility  of  an/  pluralistic  view  of  the  world  which  pre-supposed 
a  multitude  of  independent,  real,  original  beings,  and  jet 
believed  itself  able  to  produce  an  order  of  e Vents  from  their 
reciprocal  action  according  to  general  laws.  When  plunged  .in 
the  depth  of  contemplation  in  carrying  out  such  a  theory,  we 
might  say  as  much  as  we  pleased  that  from  the  many  one 
trath  might  result,  and  thai  for  the  many,  each  of  which  at  first 
existed  in  a  world  by  itself,  there  was  yet  the  possibility  of  a 
anion  in  which  they  should  come  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influ* 
ence;  yet  we  should  have  found  that  neither  was  conceivable 
apart  from  the  original  essential  unity  of  all  reality,  a  unity 
whose  activity,  after  it  works  and  because  it  works,  may  appear 
as  a  working  which  is  united  according  to  law  through  a  gen> 
eral  truth,  and  introduced  truth  relations  between  the  indi- 
vidual elements.  After  this  unity  of  the  unconditioned  and 
of  all  finite  limitations  had  been  established,  we  might  seek 
to  determine  its  conception  by  the  more  significant  predicates 
which  transformed  it  from  the  conception  of  an  infinite  sub- 
stance to  that  of  the  one  living  Qod. 

That  which  has  sought  to  aid  the  teleological  argument  in 
this  attempt  seems  to  me  more  energetically  expressed  in  the 
despised  form  of  the  ontological  argument,  though  to  be  sure, 
on  account  of  the  scholastic  setting  in  which  it  was  unfortu- 
nately placed,  the  fact  is  little  recognized.  That  the  conception 
of  the  most  ];>erfect  of  all  beings  includes  reality  as  one  of  his 
perfections,  and  that  therefore  the  most  perfect  being  is  a  neces- 
sary being,  is  so  manifest  a  fallacy  that,  after  Kant's  incisive 
refutation  any  attempt  to  defend  it  would  be  useless.  In  a 
freer  form  of  reflection,  Anselm  had  discussed  the  thought  that 
the  greatest  of  which  we  can  conceive,  if  we  think  of  it  only  as 
conceived,  is  less  than  that  same  greatest  if  we  think  of  it  afi 
existing.  No  one  will  succeed  in  developing  a  logically  con- 
vincing argument  out  of  this  consideration  any  more  than  out 
of  the  other;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken  up  seems  to 
reveal  another  leading  thought  which  seeks  expression  through 
it  For  what  would  be  the  result  if  that  highest  perfection  of 
which  we  had  thought  merely  as  a  thing  thought  of,  were  less 
than  some  reality?  Why  should  this  thought  disturb  us? 
Manifestly,  because  it  is  an  immediate  certainty  that  the  great^ 
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est,  the  fairest,  and  the  most  valaable  must  be  reality,  and  not 
mere  thought ;  because  it  would  be  of  itself  intolerable  to  think 
of  an  ideal  that  it  was  a  conception  which  the  thought,  indeed, 
in  its  working  had  wrought  out,  but  which  in  reality  had  no 
existence,  no  power,  and  no  importance.  The  reality  of  that 
which  is  perfect  is  not  a  thing  which  we  proceed  to  infer  as  a  log- 
ical consequence  of  its  perfection  ;  but,  without  going  through 
the  form  of  an  inference,  we  immediately  feel  the  impossibility 
of  its  not  being,  and  all  appearance  of  establishing  it  by  reason* 
ing  serves  only  to  place  the  immediateness  of  this  certainty  in  a 
clearer  light  Were  there  no  greatest  in  fact,  there  could  be  no 
greatest  in  thought;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  what  is 
greatest  in  thought  should  not  exist  in  fact. 

We  may  yet  make  many  other  attempts  to  exhibit  the 
intrinsic  necessity  of  this  conviction  as  something  which  can 
be  logically  proved  ;  they  will  all  fail  We  cannot  establish 
by  thought,  we  can  only  feel,  that  anything  beautiful  is 
beautiful!  or  that  a  certain  disposition  receives  the  approval  df 
conscience ;  only  certain  easily -understood  cases  are  excepted, 
in  which  we  take  something  compounded  or  derived,  or  some- 
thing which  is  yet  not  clear,  and,  by  a  brief  process  of  logical 
analysis,  subordinate  it  to  something  more  general  with  which 
an  immediate  feeling  had  already  connected  those  determina- 
tions of  value.  And  just  as  little  can  we  now  establish  from 
any  general  truth  the  right  by  which  we  connect  with  what  is 
valuable  that  claim  to  reality.  Even  the  certainty  of  this 
claim  belongs  rather  to  those  inner  experiences  with  which,  as 
with  the  given  object  of  its  labor,  the  mediate,  inferring,  limit* 
ing  activity  of  our  understanding  more  nearly  connects  itself. 
As  an  immediate  certainty  of  this  sort,  this  conviction  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  ontological  argument  It  is  this,  too, 
which  carries  the  teleological  argument  far  beyond  the  concla- 
sions  which  its  own  insufficient  premises  would,  of  themselves, 
have  allowed.  For  let  the  sway  of  intelligently-working,  sig- 
nificant moral  forces  even  over  a  small  part  of  the  world  be 
proved  by  actual  experience.  In  this  case  the  quiet  extension 
of  the  same  process,  even  to  the  affirmation  of  the  existence  of 
a  wisdom,  beauty,  goodness,  and  power  pervading  all  the 
world  without  exception,  rests  not  merely  on  the  ordinary  log- 
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ical  error  of  geDeralizing  a  truth  which  has  beea  found  to  hold 
good  in  particular  cases ;  but  it  is  supported  by  a  vivid  feeling 
that  it  is  just  the  proper  thing  for  this  most  perfect  and  great- 
est Being  to  be  perfectly  and  ail-comprehensively  real.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  however  strong  this  conviction  may  be,  and 
however  satisfying  to  us  its  evidence,  it  shares  with  the  other 
experiences  of  faith  the  formal  indeterminateness  of  their  con- 
tent For  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  what  the  reality  may  be  which 
the  Highest  and  Worthiest  must  possess;  it  feels  confident 
of  knowing  only  this  one  thing,  that  that  which  is  highest  and 
best  must  be  one  with  the  infinite ;  which,  in  our  theoretical 
investigation  of  the  world,  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to 
recognize  as  the  true  reality. 

The  grounds  which  justify  this  attempt  to  blend  the  actually 
existing  with  the  worthy  in  forming  the  idea  of  the  living  Gbd 
belong,  however,  to  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  course  of 
thought  which  we  may  with  propriety  pass  over ;  the  more  be- 
^eause  the  following  discussion  of  the  results  to  which  the  attempt 
has  led  will  include  also  our  opinion  of  their  right  and  wrong. 

The  two  distinct  series  of  attributes  through  which  we  strive  to 
comprehend  the  existence  of  God  to  call  to  mind  the  two  impulses 
from  which  arose  the  idea  of  God  and  the  belief  in  him.  The 
metaphysical  attributes  of  unity,  eternity,  omnipresence  and 
omnipotence  make  him  the  ground  of  all  reality  of  the  finite; 
the  ethical  attributes  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
satisfy  the  desire,  in  the  highest  reality  to  find  also  the  highest 
worthiness.  We  have  no  need  to  mention  in  detail  these  attri- 
butes, or  to  touch  upon  the  vexed  questions  which  hover  over 
their  mutnal  limits ;,  the  only  thing  which  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  us  is  to  attain  to  a  clear  conviction  respecting  the 
form  of  existence  which  has  given  to  this  collective  idea  of  all 
perfection  its  determinate  shape,  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
coarse,  to  many  of  those  attributes  their  special  signification. 
If  this  discussion,  which  is  already  hastening  to  its  close, 
could  be  drawn  out  at  leisure  into  a  systematic  and  complete 
statement  of  the  •argument,  it  would  be  very  easy,  from  the 
foregoing  researches  into  the  nature  of  existence,  to  develop 
With  certainty  the  answer  which  we  should  have  to  give  to  this 
last  question  as  to  the  nature  of  that  infinity  which  we  there 
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found.  But,  just  because  it  is  so  easy  silently  to  supply  this 
passage,  we  would  regard  the  goal  to  which  it  would  lead,  the 
conception  of  a  personal  God,  as  already  reached ;  and,  against 
the  hesitation  which  would  doubt  the  possibility  of  his  exist- 
ence, we  would  maintain  that  conception  as  the  only  logical 
result  to  which  our  inquiries  could  lead. 

This  desire  of  the  soul  to  seize  as  a  reality  the  highest  at 
which  it  can  guess,  can  be  satisfied  by  no  other  form  of  exist- 
ence than  personality  ;  nor  can  any  other  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  discussion.  So  firmly  is  the  soul  convinced  that  living, 
self-possessing,  self-enjoying  personality  is  the  indispensable 
condition  and  the  only  possible  dwelling-place  of  all  good  and 
all  good  things,  and  with  so  much  of  silent  contempt  is  it 
filled  toward  all  apparently  lifeless  existence,  that  we  always 
find  a  religion  near  the  time  of  its  origin  occupied  with  the 
beginnings  of  its  myth-making,  in  order  to  transform  natural 
reality  to  spiritual.  But  religion  has  never  felt  the  need  of 
tracing  back  spiritual  activity  to  blind  reality  as  a  firm  ground.^ 

From  this  right  way,  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
reflective  faculty  first  made  a  long  diversion.  Man's  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  world  brought  more  plainly  into  view 
the  demands  which  must  be  made  of  our  conception  of  Ood,  if 
it  was  not  only  to  contain  within  itself  all  that  was  greatest 
and  worthiest,  but  to  contain  it  in  such  a  form  that  it  might 
appear  as  the  ci*eating  and  controlling  cause  of  all  reality. 
The  more  refined  observation  of  the  spiritual  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  revealed  the  conditions  with  which  the  development  of 
personality  in  us  finite  beings  is  connected.  Both  trains  of 
thought  appeared  to  unite  as  far  as  this,  that  the  form  of  the 
spiritual  life  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  highest  exist- 
ence, and  the  form  of  personal  existence  with  the  idea  of  the 
infinite  spirit 

Now  arose  the  attempts  to  seek,  in  conceptions  of  an  ever- 
lasting order  of  the  universe,  of  an  infinite  substance,  of  a 
self -developing  idea,  more  satisfactory  forms  of  existence  for 
the  Supreme;  and  to  think  lightly  of  the* form  of  pereoDal 
existence  which  the  unprejudiced  mind  had  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  one  thing  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  infinitely  diversified 
forms  which  these  views  have  assumed,  it  is  enough  for  our 
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present  purpose  briefly  to  explain  the  three  already  mentioned, 
so  as  to  show  why  they  are  untenable. 

How  noble  may  be  the  motives  and  what  the  moral  earnest- 
ness which  may  lead  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  a  crude  human- 
ization  of  the  divine  Being,  to  resolve  the  conception  of  that 
Being  into  that  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  is  fresh 
in  memory  to  this  day.  Yet  Fichte  was  wrong  when,  with 
inspired  words,  lie  set  up  the  sublimity  of  his  own  conception 
in  opposition  to  the  ordinary,  illiberally  conceived  idea  of  the 
personal  God,  He  believed  that  in  his  own  conception  he 
possessed  the  loftiest  because  he  sought  it;  but  he  would  have 
perceived  that  it  was  not  to  be  reached  by  this  road,  if  he  had 
just  then  traveled  it  to  the  end.  The  question  how  an  order  of 
events  is  conceivable  as  a  supreme  principle  cannot  be  avoided 
on  the  plea  that  a  principle  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  its  own  origin.  He  who  regards  personality  as  an  im- 
jossible  conception  of  the  Godhead  and  prefers  some  other, 
will,  at  least,  have  to  show  that  his  own  can  be  maintained 
against  all  objection,  for  he  cannot  make  satisfaction  for  an 
impossibility  by  a  further  assumption  of  an  unproved  pos- 
sibility. 

Now,  of  course,  the  sufficient  reason  which  must  ever  forbid 
oar  setting  a  system  of  natural  law  in  place  of  God  lies  in  fact 
in  the  simple  thought  that  no  arrangement  can  be  separated 
from  that  which  is  arranged,  and  still  less  can  it  precede  it  as  a 
conditioning  or  producing  force ;  it  remains  always  as  a  rela-' 
tion  of  that  which  is,  after  and  because  it  is.  If,  then,  it  is 
nothing  else  than  an  arrangement,  as  its  name  indicates,  it  can 
never  be  the  arranging  Power  which  we  seek,  and  which  the 
ordinary  conception  of  God,  however  unsatisfactory  in  other 
respects,  rightly  defined  in  this,  that  it  saw  in  him  a  real  being 
and  not  merely  a  relation. 

In  dealing  with  these  high  questions,  however,  where  we  are 
often  enough  made  to  feel  the  imperfection  of  human  speech, 
names  rarely  mean  exactly  what  they  say,  but  commonly 
either  more  or  less.  Moreover,  it  most  frequently  happens 
that  what  we  ought  either  to  add,  in  thought,  or  take  away, 
cannot  be  united  with  the  rest  of  their  signification  without  dis- 
pute.   On  this  account  all  the  various  opinions  which  we  here 
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recapitalate  will  complain  of  our  statement  of  their  position  that 
God  is  a  system  of  natural  law,  as  a  misunderstanding. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  system  of  natural  law  ought  not 
to  enter  into  that  setting  up  of  the  world  over  against  God 
which  is  involved  in  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  extramundane 
Deity.  This  place  must  remain  vacant,  for  it  is  an  impossible 
place  which  nothing  can  fill.  Then  again,  to  know  order  only 
as  a  relation  established  by  an  Ordecer,  would  only  betray  the 
inability  to  understand  true  reality.  For  true  reality  is  vivac- 
ity, happening,  becoming,  through  and  through,  without  any 
residuum  of  dead  substance ;  not,  of  course,  an  indeterminate 
activity,  but  one  which,  with  unvarying  consistency,  deter- 
mines itself  according  to  the  connection  of  one  purpose.  And 
yet,  if  we  more  carefully  analyze  the  import  of  these  enthusi- 
astic conceptions  in  order  to  express  it,  will  they  not  bring  us 
back  to  the  very  doctrine  which  their  advocates  are  so  anxious 
to  avoid  ? 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  how  far  from  possible 
it  is,  by  the  notion  of  a  natural  law  of  mere  phenomena,  to  avoid 
assuming  a  reciprocal  action  of  things  or  to  explain  their  visible 
workings.  Even  if  it  were  clear  what  was  meant  by  saying 
that  a  law  ruUd^  it  would  still  be  incomprehensible  how  things 
or  phenomena  came  to  the  point  of  obeying  it.  Only  an  essen* 
tial  unity  of  all  existence  could  make  the  varying  states  of  one 
effective  conditions  of  change  in  the  other.  The  general  sys- 
tem of  nature  which  here  takes  the  place  of  that  law,  claiming 
at  the  same  time  to  rule  the  moral  world,  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  to  us,  '*  but  most  certain,  nay  the 
ground  of  all  other  certainty,  that  there  is  this  moral  order  of 
events  in  the  world,  that  every  rational  individual  has  his  deter- 
minate place  assigned  and  calculated  according  to  his  work; 
that  all  his  fortunes  are  results  of  this  plan  ;  that  without  it  no 
hair  falls  from  his  head  and  in  its  sphere  of  working  no  spar- 
row from  the  roof ;  that  every  good  action  succeeds,  every  bad 
one  fails;  and  that  to  those  who  do  but  love  the  good  aright, 
all  things  must  work  together  for  good.".  (Fichte,  &  W.  V. 
188.) 

And  yet,  how  can  we  think  all  this  ?  Or,  more  correctly, 
what  do  we  think  when  we  think  it  7     Could  that  order  of 
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eveDts  ever  anite  multiplicity  into  the  unit}"^  of  any  deternainate 
relation,  or  maintain  it  in  this  anity,  if  it  were  not  present  in 
each  individual  of  the  many,  and  if  it  were  not  at  the  same  time 
sensitive  to  every  event  which  might  take  place  among  the  rest 
and  able  to  force  the  reciprocal  relations  of  all  into  the  designed 
foroi  by  changing  their  situations  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  departure  from  this  purpose?  This  is  not  a  subtilizing 
oonstraction  by  which  we  sought  to  show  how  that  order  is 
produced  ;  but  it  is  the  analysis  of  that  which  we  must  think 
in  thinking  that  which  is  ascribed  to  that  order. 

And  now,  after  all  which  we  have  hitherto  discussed  at  such 
length,  we  could  not  say  just  how  this  conception  of  an  order 
which  is  influenced  by  facts,  and,  according  to  the  influence 
which  it  receives  and  to  its  nature,  reacts  upon  the  facts,  could 
still  differ  from  the  true  conception  of  a  being.  To  call  that, 
however,  merely  an  order,  is  a  misunderstanding  prompted  by 
an  opposition  which  feared  erroneous  conceptions  of  Being,  and 
persisted  in  trying  to  attach  its  own  more  correct  ideas  to  a 
oonoeptiou  with  the  rest  of  whose  import  it  is  wholly  incom- 
patible. 

If,  DOW,  the  idea  of  an  active  order  cannot  be  prevented  from 
going  back,  in  form,  to  that  of  an  ordering  being,  the  idea  of  a 
moral  order  goes  still  further.  Ts  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
Being  who,  with  purposeless  activity  blindly  working  on  the 
coarse  of  events,  irritated  by  a  state  of  things  whose  influence 
be  feels,  partakes  every  moment  of  the  improving  impulse, 
through  which  that  universal  sway  of  the  good  would  be 
secured?  Can  we  conceive  of  a  Being  destitute  of  skill  to 
assign  to  each  his  place,  or  to  calculate  upon  the  work  of  each, 
or  to  discern  the  good  of  the  good  action,  or  the  bad  of  the  bad 
action;  a  Being  which  could  not,  with  its  own  living  love,  will 
the  good  and  realize  it,  yet  could  so  mislead  us  as  to  appear 
capable  of  all  this  ?  The  theory  is  not  permitted  to  refuse  an 
answer  to  this  question ;  for,  in  presenting  each  view,  we  must 
take  account  also  of  the  necessary  points  of  relation  without 
which  its  own  meaning  would  remain  incomplete.  But  who- 
ever sought  to  answer  it  by  devising  a  purposeless,  blind, 
impersonal  mechaniBm  whose  impelling  motive,  however,  was 
the  good,  would  plunge  himself  deep  in  those  inextricable 
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sophistries  among  which  the  great  mind  whose  wanderings  we 
here  deplore,  felt  compelled  to  reckon  the  conviction  that 
reasonality  was  the  one  conceivable  form  of  the  Supreme  Prin- 
ciple of  the  world. 

Whether  the  answer  to  this  question  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  life  of  that  Principle,  may  appear  doubtful.  I  believe  that 
it  is  necessary.  The  conviction  of  the  prevalence  of  that  sys- 
tem of  natural  law  may  be  sufficient  for  directing  our  action 
and  for  consolation  when  we  see  its  apparent  barrenness  of 
result.  But  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  in  the  form  of  a 
personal  God  is  the  point  to  which  the  religious  feeling  was  led, 
by  the  needs  of  humility  and  the  desire  of  being  able  to  honor 
and  love,  impulses  to  which  that  religion  of  the  stern  fulfill- 
ment of  duty  has  given  too  little  hearing. 

Not  even  the  narrow  space  which  we  were  able  to  employ  in 
presenting  these  views  stands  at  our  command  for  the  others 
which  we  have  mentioned  above.  The  common  admission  of 
the  essential  unity  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  world 
connects  us  only  in  appearance  with  the  pantheistic  adoration 
of  the  infinite  substance.  The  ideas  which  we  have  formed  of 
the  significance  of  reality  remove  us,  in  other  respects,  so  far 
from  the  pantheistic  circle  of  thought  that  no  brief  explanation 
of  our  relation  to  it  is  possible.  Pantheism  admits  as  existence 
what  we  can  conceive  only  as  phenomenon.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  world  of  space  with  its  extension,  its  forms,  its  increas- 
ing activity.  Pantheism  can  conceive  of  this  as  an  inexhausti- 
ble life-force  of  the  Unconditioned,  and  of  a  Unity  which  may 
find  expression  in  these  forms  and  their  changes ;  as  if  it  were 
thereby  accomplishing  something.  But  to  us  all  this  was  only 
the  shadow  of  a  genuine,  supersensuous  being  and  happening. 

Hence  pantheism  might  think  it  possible  to  regard  the  spirit- 
ual world  as  a  detached  flower  on  the  vigorous  stem  of  natural, 
blindly-working  reality.  To  us  it  had  become  impossible  to 
conceive  of  spirit  as  springing  from  that  which  is  not  spirit;  on 
the  contrary,  we  felt  compelled  to  look  upon  all  unconscious 
being  and  happening  as  a  phenomenon  whose  form  and  content 
is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  lifa  Metaphysically, 
we  could  admit,  as  a  possible  conception  of  the  world,  no  form 
of  pantheism  which  did  not  disclaim  all  inclination  to  conceive 
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of  unboanded  reality  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  spirit- 
aaL  Bat  religioasly  we  do  not  share  the  disposition  which  is 
woQt  to  rale  the  pantheistic  fancy ;  the  disposition  to  lower  all 
that  is  finite  in  comparison  with  the  infinite,  the  inclination  to 
regard  all  which  is  of  value  for  the  living  mind  as  merely  tran* 
sitory,  vain  and  perishable  compared  with  the  majesty  of  the 
Ooe,  apon  whose  formal  peculiarities  of  greatness,  unity,  eter- 
nity and  inexhaustibility  all  reverence  is  concentrated.  But 
this,  as  well  as  the  cause  which  prevents  us  from  recognizing 
the  supreme  Principle  of  the  world  in  an  infinite,  self-conscious 
Idea,  finds  a  place  later,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  passing,  to 
Dotice  the  objects  of  so  endless  a  contest 

/cannot  be  conceived  except  in  opposition  to  a  not-I;  hence 
personal  existence  cannot  be  affirmed  of  God  without  bringing 
him  within  the  limits  of  conditionality  through  another;  and 
these  limits  would  militate  against  his  existence. 

At  this  thought  the  objections  return  which  are  made  to  the 
personality  of  God  on  the  score  of  theoretical  knowledge.  In 
order  to  judge  of  their  value,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  examine 
the  apparently  clear  import  of  the  law  which  they  take  as  their 
starting-point  For  it  is,  after  all,  not  without  its  ambiguity. 
It  may  mean  to  affirm  that  what  is  denoted  by  the  name  I  is 
comprehensible  to  the  analytic  reflection  only  through  its  rela- 
tion to  the  not-L  It  may  just  as  well  mean  that  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  this  which  is  denoted  by  the  terra  **I"  cannot  be 
made  matter  of  experience  unless  that  opposite  is  experienced 
at  the  same  time  with  it  It  may  finally  mark  the  existence 
and  active  influence  of  a  not-I,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
condition  of  the  I-hood  of  that  being  on  which  the  influence 
worts. 

The  references  which  our  conception  required  for  the  explan- 
ation of  its  object,  make  in  general  no  distinction  in  regard  to 
its  nature.  They  are  not  so  much  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  the  thing  as  conditions  to  us  of  the  possibility  of  conceiving 
it  But  the  special  nature  of  the  case  before  us  seems  to  intro- 
doce  what  is  not  included  in  the  general  case.  For  even  in  the 
act  or  forming  a  conception  consists  the  I-hood  ;  tod  hence  that 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  conception  is  here  at  the 
same  time  a  condition  of  the  thing.     The  first  two  explanations 
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which  we  gave  to  the  law  appear,  therefore,  to  blend  in  the  com* 
mon  affirmation  that  ^'  I"  signifies  nothing  in  opposition  to  not- 
I,  and  that  it  can  become  matter  of  experience  only  in  that 
opposition.  Whether  we  find  ourselves  able  to  assent  to  this 
affirmation  or  not,  depends  partly  on  the  way  in  which  we  fix 
the  meaning  of  words.  This  much  we  see  at  first,  that  I  and 
not-I  cannot  be  two  ideas  each  of  which  owes  its  whole  signifi- 
cance solely  to  its  opposition  to  the  other.  In  this  way  both 
would  remain  without  significance,  «and,  in  case  neither  of 
them,  apart  from  this  opposition,  had  its  own  fixed  sense,  not 
only  would  all  ground  of  distinction  disappear,  but  all  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  question  which  of  the  two  opposites  had  to  take 
the  place  of  the  I  and  which  of  the  not-I,  would  be  lost 

Language  has  given  only  to  the  '^  I "  an  independent  name  of 
its  own.  To  the  not-I  it  has  given  only  a  negative  expression 
of  what  "I"  includes,  without  giving  any  name  to  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  not-I  itsell  That  being,  therefore,  to  which  it  is 
appointed,  within  the  circle  of  the  opposition  which  has  arisen, 
to  be  ''I,''  has  the  cause  of  its  appointment  in  its  nature,  which 
was  manifest  before  the  opposition,  although  the  predicate 
which  it  has  won  while  it  stands  in  opposition  to  the  other  did 
not  belong  to  it  before  the  opposition  appeared. 

If,  now,  this  is  to  remain  the  meaning  of  the  name,  if  the 
being  is  to  be  ''I"  only  in  the  moment  when  it  distinguishes 
itself  from  not-I,  we  have  no  objection  to  make  to  this  use  of 
speech,  but  we  would  in  that  case  change  our  own.  For  it  is 
not  our  idea,  but  that  of  our  antagonists,  that  personality  is  to 
be  found  exclusively  where  the  self-consciousness  itself,  in 
thought,  sets  itself  as  ^'I,^'  over  against  the  not-L  We  are  sat- 
isfied, for  the  establishing  of  that  self-hood  which  we  seek  first 
of  all,  with  just  the  nature  by  which,  when  the  opposition  rises, 
the  being  becomes  I ;  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  nature  even 
before  the  opposition  rises.  Every  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
every  kind  of  inward  enjoyment,  contains  for  us  the  original 
ground  of  personality,  that  immediate,  independent  existence 
which  all  later  developments  of  self-consciousness  may  perhaps 
explain,  by  oppositions  and  comparisons  of  thought,  and  whose 
value  they  may  increase  by  these  explanations,  but  which  they 
do  not  produce  by  these  meana 
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It  may  be  uniyersally  true  that  only  he  can  say  "I"  to  him- 
self  who  thinks  of  himself  in  opposition  to  a  not-I,  and  distin- 
guishes himself  from  it  Yet  in  that  case,  that  he  may  not  mis* 
take  himself  and  confound  himself  with  the  not-I,  thus  his  dia- 
tiogaishing  thought  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certainty  of  his 
own  self  as  an  immediate  fact  of  experience,  by  an  independent 
existence  which  is  earlier  than  the  distinguishing  relation  by 
which  *^I"  is  placed  in  opposition  to  not-L 

We  have  been  already  (L  270  ff.)  brought  to  the  same  result 
in  an  easier  way  by  another  consideration,  to  which  we  may  be 
allowed  here  to  refer  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  clearness. 
We  there  found  that  all  self-consciousness  rests  on  an  immedi- 
ate feeling  of  self  which  can  by  no  means  rise  from  a  percep- 
tion of  our  opposition  to  the  outer  world,  but  on  its  own  part 
is  the  cause  of  that  perception ;  so  that  that  opposition  can 
be  felt  as  one  without  an  example,  comparable  to  no  other  dif- 
ference between  two  objects.  Self-consciousness  is  only  the 
later  effort  of  the  conscious  subject  to  analyze  this  fact  of  expe- 
rienoe  by  means  of  knowledge.  In  this  efifort  the  "  I "  seizes 
upon  itself  with  all  the  living  power  of  the  feeling,  in  order  to 
gain  an  ideal  image,  and,  in  this  way,  artificially  to  transport 
itself  for  purposes  of  thought,  into  the  circle  of  objects,  where 
it  does  not  belong. 

And  thus,  then,  we  would  take  our  position  in  regard  to  the 
first  two  explanations  of  the  law  of  which  we  speak  so  as  to 
grant  that  ^^I"  is  conceivable  only  in  relation  to  a  not-I.  But 
we  added  that  it  is  matter  of  experience  before-hand,  outside  of 
any  such  relation  ;  and  just  here  lies  the  possibility  that  it  may 
later  become  conceivable  in  that  form. 

It  is  not  these  two  explanations,  however,  but  the  third, 
which  stands  most  in  the  way  of  that  belief  in  the  personality 
of  God  which  we  are  seeking  to  establish.  In  the  one  form,  of 
course,  in  which  it  sometimes  appears,  we  should  not  need  to 
make  it  an  object  of  renewed  examination ;  we  might  rather 
regard  it  as  finally  established  that  no  mechanism  of  favoring 
coDditions,  however  wonderful,  would  give  self-hood  to  a  being 
in  whose  nature  this  independent  existence  was  not  implanted 
as  an  underiyable  first  principle.  We  might,  therefore,  pass 
over  in  total  silence  all  those  attempts  which  have  been  made 
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to  show,  by  ill  chosen  analogies  drawn  from  the  world  of  sense, 
how  an  activity  at  first  merely  directed  outward  from  a  being 
as  yet  destitute  of  identity,  through  the  opposition  which  the 
world  of  the  not-I  makes  to  it  as  a  surface  to  a  beam  of  light, 
is  turned  back  upon  itself  and  thus  transformed  into  the  self 
comprehending  light  of  self-consciousness. 

In  such  representations  all  is  capricious,  and  not  a  line  of  the 
figure  employed  is  valid  for  the  special  relation  which  it  ought 
to  explain.  That  outgoing  activity  is  an  unmeaning  fancy,  the 
opposition  which  it  is  said  to  find  cannot  be  shown  to  exist, 
the  result  is  unproved.  That  it  should  be  turned  back  on  its 
own  path  by  that  opposition  is  quite  incomprehensible ;  nor 
do  we  see  how,  through  this  turning  back  it  could  change  its 
nature,  and,  from  blind  activity,  become  the  personality  of 
independent  existence. 

Apart  from  these  follies,  which  have  ruled  the  circle  of  our 
philosophic  thought  more  than  was  reasonable,  there  is  an  hon- 
orable form  of  the  opinion  which  we  are  combating.  This  we 
find  admitting,  of  course,  that  independent  existence  could 
not  be  produced  by  any  external  influence  in  a  being  to  whose 
nature  it  did  not  belong,  yet  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  prove 
that,  even  in  one  whose  nature  was  capable  of  it,  it  could 
never  be  developed  without  the  cooperation  of  the  external 
world  and  its  educating  influence. 

For  the  impressions  from  the  external  world  which  we  must 
await,  give  us  not  only  all  the  substance  of  our  conceptions, 
but  also  the  occasion  for  all  those  feelings  in  which,  while  yet 
without  a  consciously-contrasted  relation,  to  a  not-I,  the  I, 
existing  of  itself,  can  enjoy  its  own  existence.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  no  feeling  which  a  determinate  condition  of  the  being, 
a  special  phase  of  its  activity  or  its  suflering  might  not  experi- 
ence in  a  determinate  form  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  suffering 
is  not  possible  without  an  external  impulse  which  excites  it, 
nor  can  there  be  activity  unless  stimulated  by  some  external 
object  which  supplies  its  goal  and  direction. 

And,  as  in  particulars,  so  in  the  whole.  In  every  individual 
feeling,  the  independent  existence  is  master  of  itself  only  in 
part  Whether  it  is  truly  and  wholly  independent,  depends 
on  the  variety  of  external  impulses  which  gradually  excite 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  its  nature  and  make  it  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing itself.  And  as  in  the  construction  of  all  personality  con- 
nected  with  the  presence  and  influence  of  an  external  world, 
and  on  the  variety  and  succession  of  these  influences ;  per- 
sonality would  be  possible  for  Qod  only  under  like  conditions. 

It.  is  not  enough  that  we  try  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection by  affirming  that  this  educating  stimulus  is  necessary 
only  for  finite  and  changeable  existence,  but  not  for  the  nature 
of  Ghxl,  which  in  everlasting  unchangeability,  &s  a  self-con- 
scious Idea,  always  possesses  its  whole  significance  in  undi- 
vided unity.  This  affirmation  would  be  very  near  the  truth  ; 
bat  it  would  injure  our  conception  of  God  in  another  way,  for 
it  would  put  His  being  on  a  level  with  an  everlasting  truth, 
though,  to  be  sure,  such  a  truth  as  is  not  only  valid,  but  is  it- 
self conscious  of  its  own  being.  We  immediately  feel,  how- 
ever, how  far  this  personification  of  an  idea  is  from  the  living 
personality  which  we  are  seeking.  We  are  disgusted  with  th*e 
artifice  which  requires  us  to  admire  allegorical  statues  of  right- 
eousness and  love ;  not  only  so,  but  the  speculation  provokes 
oar  opposition  at  once  when  it  offers  us,  perhaps,  a  self-know- 
ing law  of  identity  or  a  self-conscious  idea  of  6od,  as  the  full 
expression  of  a  personality. 

Such  a  conception  is  manifestly  wanting  in  one  essential  con- 
dition of  all  true  reality,  the  ability  to  suffer.  Every  idea 
through  which,  in  our  imitative  apprehensions,  we  seek  fully 
to  express  the  nature  of  a  being,  remains  merely  the  statement 
of  a  formula  of  thought  by  which  we  fix,  for  our  own  contem- 
plation, the  inward  connection  between  the  living  activities  of 
the  real.  Reality  itself  is  that  which  interests  itself  in  this 
idea,  which  feels  opposition  made  against  that  as  a  disturbance 
of  itself,  and  which  undertakes  and  wishes  the  realization  of 
that  as  its  own  endeavor. 

Only  this  kernel  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  mere  thought, 
whose  sense  and  significance  we  only  live  out  in  the  imme- 
diate inward  experience  of  our  spiritual  being,  and  always 
misunderstand  when  we  attempt  to  explain  it  from  any  other 
source,  is  the  living  subject  of  personality ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, personality  can  never  be  the  peculiar  property  of  an 
unchangeably  valid  truth  but  only  of  a  changeable,  suffering, 
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and  retroacting  being.  Only  hastily,  as  we  pass  along,  can  we 
point  out  the  insuperable  obstacles  which  would  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  attempt  to  personify  ideas,  if  the  process  were  carried 
further  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  in  which 
the  things  so  personified  stand  to  the  changeable  course  of 
events.  It  would  immediately  show  that  they  are  as  little 
able  to  do  without  supplying  a  suffering  and  acting  being  as  is 
the  system  of  natural  law  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Yet  it  is  wrong  to  transfer  the  conditions  of  finite  personal- 
ity to  that  of  the  infinite.  For  we  must  beware  of  seeking,  in 
the  strangeness  which  belongs  to  the  external  world  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not-I,  the  source  of  the  power  by  which  it  calls  forth 
the  development  of  the  ''I."  That  is  only  effectual  in  this, 
that  it  gives  to  the  finite  spirit  incitements  to  activity  which 
that  spirit  cannot  originate  from  its  own  nature.  It  is  part  of 
the  conception  of  a  finite  being  to  have  its  determinate  place 
in  the  whole,  and  thus  not  to  be  what  another  is ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  it  must,  in  its  whole 
development,  be  referred  to  this  other  and  made  to  harmonize 
with  it 

The  forms  of  the  activity  of  finite  existence  also  well  up 
from  its  own  inner  self;  and  neither  what  is  involved  in  its 
sensuous  perceptions,  nor  its  emotions,  nor  the  peculiar  quality 
of  any  of  its  other  manifestations  is  given  it  from  without. 
But  its  impulses  to  action,  at  all  events,  do  certainly  meet  it 
from  that  external  world  to  which  it  is  brought,  by  the  finite- 
ness  of  itstiature,  into  the  relation  of  a  part,  which  must  keep 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  its  development  as  marked  out 
by  the  determining  whola  No  such  statement,  however,  can 
be  truthfully  made  of  the  Infinite  Being,  who  comprehends  all 
the  finite  in  himself,  and  is  the  ground  of  its  nature  and 
reality.  His  life  stands  in  no  need  of  an  outward  impulse,  as, 
with  strange  departure  from  the  right  standpoint,  we  sometimes 
think.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  conception  of  such  a 
being  lacks  the  need  which  makes  that  impulse  necessary  to 
our  conception  of  a  finite  being,  and  which  makes  its  efficacy 
conceivable.  Being  under  no  obligation  to  harmonize  with 
that  which  is  not  himself,  he  is  of  himself  fully  competent  to 
possess  in  his  own  nature  the  grounds  for  every  step  by  which 
bis  life  is  developed. 
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A  faiat  resemblance,  and  yet  not  altogether  an  unessential 
resemblance,  but,  in  part,  an  example  of  the  thing  itself,  is  af- 
forded as  by  the  finite  spirit  in  its  coarse  of  recollection. 

At  first,  of  course,  the  world  of  our  conceptions  is  stirred  to 
action  by  impressions  from  without ;  but  it  widens  itself  to  a 
stream  which,  without  farther  impulse  from  the  external  world, 
caD  produce  enough  that  is  new,  through  the  continuous,  recip- 
rocal working  of.  its  own  movements,  and  in  the  operations  of 
fancy,  in  the  inventions  of  the  reflective  faculty,  in  struggles  of 
passion,  it  works  out  a  great  part  of  the  living  development; 
as  mach,  indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  finite  being  can  receive 
without  a  continually  renewed  examination  and  fixing  of  its 
place  by  means  of  the  reciprocal  action  between  itself  and  the 
whole  in  which  it  is  included.  Thus  the  foiling  away  of  these 
limits  of  a  finite  nature  brings  to  the  producing  conditions  of 
personality  no  loss  which  does  not  find  its  compensation  in  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  Infinite.  But  that  conditioning  of  its 
life  through  itself,  which  the  finite  spirit  can  only  approximate, 
takes  place  in  God  without  limit ;  and  for  him  there  is  no  need 
of  opposition  to  an  external  world. 

The  question  still  naturally  remains,  what  in  God  corres- 
ponds to  the  first  impulse  which  the  finite  spirit  receives  from 
the  external  world  ?  But  the  question  itself  contains  its  own 
answer.  For,  if  it  be  through  an  impulse  from  without  that 
the  spirit  receives  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  it 
afterwards  carries  on  through  its  own  force,  whence,  then,  does 
the  external  world  receive  the  movement  which  could  make  it 
capable  of  giving  that  impulse  ? 

A  moment's  consideration  is  enough  to  convince  us  that»  in 
our  view  of  the  world,  however  it  may  result,  we  must  some- 
where and  somehow  recognize  the  existing  motion  itself  as  an 
originally  given  reality,  and  that  we  could  never  derive  it  from 
a  previous  state  of  rest  And  this  passing  mention  may  here 
suffice,  where  we  wish  not  to  increase  the  existing  difficulties 
by  entering  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  time. 

When  we  describe  the  inner  life  of  the  persoaal  God,  the 
stream  of  his  thoughts,  his  emotions,  his  will,  as  everlasting 
and  without  commencement,  as  never  having  been  at  rest  and 
never  having  been  set  in  motion  from  a  state  of  repose,  we  re- 
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quire  of  the  iraaginatioD  no  greater  work  than  is  demanded  of 
it  in  every  materialistic  or  pantheistic  system.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  sacceed  in  explaining  the  existing  course 
of  events  without  presupposing  either  an  everlasting,  uncaused 
movement  of  the  world -substance,  or  a  determinate  movement  of 
the  world-elements,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  alsolutely  original. 
And  all  parties  must  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  that  the 
division  of  reality  into  existence  in  a  state  of  rest  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  motion  which  afterwards  takes  possession  of 
that  existence,  belongs  to  those  which  are  advantageous  only  for 
the  ordinary  undertakings  of  thought,  but  which  betray  their  ut- 
ter unfitness  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  rise  above  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  world's  details  to  the  first  beginnings  of  the  whole. 

The  objections  which  are  commonly  made  to  the  possibility 
of  the  personal  existence  of  the  Infinite  did  not  make  us  waver 
in  our  conviction.  But,  when  we  sought  to  refute  them,  we 
felt  that  we  were  assuming  a  position  in  which  only  the  strang- 
est perversion  of  all  natural  relations  could  by  any  means 
place  us.  The  course  of  development  of  philosophic  thought 
brought  us  under  the  necessity  of  showing  that  the  conditions 
of  personality  which  we  met  in  the  finite  did  not  fail  in  the  infi- 
nite; the  natural  connection  of  things  must  much  more  stimu- 
late us  to  show  that  the  full  personality  which  is  possible  only 
to  the  infinite  only  is  faintly  reflected  in  the  finite  klso ;  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  finite  which  we  are  accustomed  wrongly  to 
ascribe  to  its  capability  of  personal  existence  are  not  produc- 
ing conditions  of  independent  being,  but  hindrances  to  its  un- 
conditioned development 

For  the  finite  being  works  everywhere  with  powers  which  it 
has  not  given  to  itself,  and  according  to  laws  which  it  has  not  es- 
tablished, and  thus  by  means  of  a  spiritual  organization  which 
is  realized  not  in  itself  alone,  but  in  innumerable  others  like  it 
Hence,  in  its  contemplation  of  itself,  that  being  naturally 
seems  to  perceive  in  itself  a  dimly-discerned  unknown  sub- 
stance, something  which  is  in  the  '*!,"  but  is  not  the  "I"  itself, 
and  on  which,  as  its  foundation,  the  whole  personal  develop- 
ment rests.  Hence  that  questioning,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  silenced,  what,  after  all,  we  ourselves  are,  what  is  our 
soul,  what  that  obscure  element  is  which  is  incomprehensible 
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(0  itself,  which  moves  itself  in  our  feelings  and  our  passions, 
bat  which  never  rises  to  complete  self -consciousness  ? 

That  these  questions  can  arise  at  all,  shows  bow  far  person- 
ality is  from  being  developed  in  the  degree  which  our  concep- 
tion of  it  requires  and  demands.  It  can  be  complete  only  in 
the  Infinite  Being,  who,  in  the  full  survey  of  his  own  nature, 
never  finds  anythiYig  involved  in  his  suffering  or  any  law  of 
his  action  which  is  nut  to  him  perfectly  transparent  and  easy 
of  explanation  from  his  own  nature. 

Moreover,  the  position  of  the  finite  spirit,  which  fixes  it,  as 
a  member  of  the  whole,  to  a  determinate  place  in  the  order  of 
the  world,  leads  to  this  result,  that  its  inner  life  is  awakened 
by  impulses  which  reach  it  gradually  from  without,  and  that  it 
runs  on  according  to  the  laws  of  a  physical  mechanism  which 
causes  the  individual  conceptions,  feelings,  and  endeavors  to 
crowd  and  displace  each  other.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  self  in  a  moment;  but  our  self-con- 
scioasness  never  gives  us  a  complete,  connected  picture  of  our 
ego,  even  of  its  nature  at  any  one  moment,  much  less  of  the 
unity  of  its  development  in  time.  We  always  view  ourselves 
from  a  one-sided  standpoint,  on  which  we  are  placed  by  those 
activities  of  our  inner  being  which  are  just  then  in  operation, 
and  by  which  we  are  permitted  just  now  to  survey  but  a  small 
part  of  our  being.  Upon  the  incentives  which  come  to  us  we 
ever  react  according  to  the  one-sided  impulses  of  this  acciden- 
tal, partial  self-consciousness.  Only  in  a  limited  sense  can  we 
say  with  truth  that  we  act;  for  the  most  part  action  goes  on  in 
OS  through  the  single  groups  of  ideas  or  feelings  to  which  the 
physical  mechanism  gives  preponderance  at  any  given  instant 
Still  less  are  we  altogether  under  our  own  control  in  our 
growth  in  successive  periods  of  time.  Much  vanishes  from 
memoiy,  but  most  of  all  the  particular  frames  of  mind  gradu- 
ally slip  from  its  grasp.  Many  circles  of  thought  where  in 
youth  we  were  at  home  we  can  bring  back  in  old  age  only  as 
Strange  phenomena.  There  are  feelings  in  which  we  once  rev- 
eled with  enthusiasm,  to  which  we  can  now  scarcely  find  our 
way  back,  or  recall  a  remnant  of  their  former  glow,  which 
might  cause  us  to  feel  again  the  power  which  they  once  had 
over  OS..    There  are  strivings  which  we  once  thought  to  form 
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the  most  inalienable  kernel  of  oar  very  selves,  which,  on  the 
changed  path  bj  which  our  latei^  life  has  led  us,  appear  to  as 
as  inexplicable  wanderings,  the  impulses  to  which  have  long 
since  been  beyond  our  comprehension. 

In  fact,  we  have  little  ground  for  speaking  of  the  personal- 
ity of  a  finite  being.  It  is  an  ideal,  which,  like  every  ideal,  is 
appropriate,  in  its  unconditionality,  only  to  the  infinite,  and  of 
which  we  partake,  as  of  all  good,  only  conditionally  and  there- 
fore imperfectly. 

The  simpler  content  of'^this  section  hardly  stands  in  need  of 
the  brief  summing  ap  by  which  we  now  unite  its  results  to 
those  of  previous  sectiona 

Selfhood,  the  essence  of  all  personality,  is  not  the  result  of 
an  opposition  which  has  arisen  or  is  now  arising  between  *'  I" 
and  '*  not-I" ;  but  it  consists  in  an  immediate,  independent  ex- 
istence, which,  oa'the  contrary,  forms  the  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility of  that  opposition  where  such  an  opposition  exists. 
Self-consciousness  is  the  interpretation  of  this  independent 
existence,  coming  by  means  of  knowledge ;  and  this  also  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  connected  with  the  distinction  between 
I  and  a  not-I,  which  is  substantially  opposed  to  it 

In  the  nature  of  the  finite  spirit  as  such,  lies  the  reason  wbj 
the  development  of  its  personal  consciousness  can  take  place 
only  through  the  influences  of  the  totality  of  the  world  which 
is  not  itself,  and  thus  through  the  impulse  of  the  not-I ;  not 
because  it  needed  the  opposition  to  something  external  in 
order  to  have  an  independent  existence,  but  because,  in  this 
respect  as  in  every  other,  it  has  not  the  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence in  itsell  This  limitation  does  not  meet  us  in  the 
being  of  the  Infinite;  He  alone,  therefore,  is, capable  of  an 
independent  existence  which  neither  introduction  nor  further 
development  through  anything  which  is  not  itself,  but,  in  an 
inward  activity  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  main- 
tains himself  in  himself. 

Complete  personality  is  found  only  in  Ood ;  what  belongs 
to  all  finite  beings  is  only  a  feeble  imitation  of  it  Finite- 
ness  is  not  a  producing  condition  of  that  which  is  finite,  bat  a 
barrier  which  hinders  its  full  development 
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AwncLB  m.— MISS  BIRD'S  JAPAN  AND  TEZO. 

Unheaien  Tirades  in  Japan: — An  account  of  travel  on  horse- 
back in  the  Interior,  including  visits  to  the  aborigines  of  Yezo, 
and  the  shnnes  of  Nikk6  and  Isd  By  Isabella  L.  Bird. 
With  map  and  illustrations.  2  vols.  New  York:  Q.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1881. 

Those  who  take  up  this  work,  whether  f^r  criticism  or  infor- 
mation, will  not  be  disposed  to  lay  it  aside  until  they  have  read 
it  through,  so  genial  is  its  spirit,  so  enticing  its  narrative. 
They  will  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  idea  of  many  things  and 
places  in  Japan  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  learn  to  feel* 
some  of  the  sympathy  its  writer  has  for  the  peopla  The  gro- 
tesque looking  image  of  the  God  of  Wealth,  represented  on 
the  cover,  will  attract  regard  for  its  merry  countenance,  so  unu- 
sual among  the  Asiatic  idols,  where  the  stolid  faces  of  the  Bud- 
dhist gods  displease  by  their  inanity,  or  disgust  by  their  dis- 
torted and  savage  expression.  The  three  lines  of  Chinese  char- 
acters around  it,  are,  however,  not  explained,  on  page  278  of 
the  first  volume.  They  are  to  be  read  according  to  their 
Japanese  sounds  and  meanings,  which  both  differ  from  the 
Chinese  use  in  this  casa  The  line  on  the  right  side  is  to  be 
read  first,  as  follows :  Cheshi  siu  Dai-koku-ten,  i.  e.,  Dai-koku- 
ten,  the  Protector  of  Prosperity.  Dai-kokuiAi  literally  means 
Great-black-heaven,  but  has  now  become  merely  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Wealth.  The  next  line  is  the  one  underneath,  which 
reads,  Kama-kura  Chio-koku  dii^  i.  e..  From  the  Chio-koku  Tem- 
ple at  Kama-kura.  There  used  to  be  a  shrine  of  this  name, 
which  means  the  Long  Valley  Temple,  at  that  former  capital  of 
Japan,  wherein  was  an  image  of  this  deity.  The  third  line  on 
the  left  side  reads,  Kobo  dai-shi  go  aaku,  i.  e.,  Made  by  the  Great 
Teacher  Kobo.  This  man  was  a  distinguished  Buddhist 
scholar  in  Japan,  who  flourished  and  taught  about  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  founded  a  special  school  of  disciples.  This 
image  at  Kamakura  was  made  under  his  supervision.     Miss 
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Bird  fally  explains  the  meaning  of  the  drawing,  and  the  attri- 
butes of  Dai-koku,  "  the  god  who  leads  all  men,  and  fools  most ;'' 
his  picture  or  image  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  He  is  widely 
worshiped  in  China  too,  but  in  an  entirely  different  form. 

As  we  turn  over  these  pages,  and  remember  how  recently 
these  Unbeaten  Tracks  were  sealed  up  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, we  recall  the  words  which  the  angel  spake  to  Daniel, 
twenty-four  centuries  ago,  as  he  bade  him  seal  the  book: 
'*  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
This  declaration  is  certainly  now  receiving  its  accomplishment, 
as  the  steamship  runs  over  the  ocean,  and  touches  at  every  port 
in  every  land,  bringing  together  the  people  of  every  clirae  to 
visit  and  trade  with  those  of  every  other  clime,  running  to  and 
fro  and  learning  about  each  other  in  a  way  and  at  a  rate  that 
no  other  agency  could  accomplish.  This  fact  and  its  powerful 
influence  upon  mankind,  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  1875, 
when  we  were  on  board  the  Pei-ho,  one  of  the  great  steamers 
of  the  French  Messageries  Line  bound  from  Shanghai  to  Mar- 
seilles. This  vessel  stopped  at  nine  different  ports  on  her  route, 
timing  her  arrival  at  each  so  as  to  connect  with  many  other 
side  ports,  and  taking  up  and  setting  down  her  living  and  dead 
freight  wherever  she  stopped.  As  she  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  nearly  eight 
hundred  human  beings  on  board,  and  that  they  spoke  twelve 
different  languages  among  themselves  all  the  tima  And  she 
was  only  one  among  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  vessels 
coursing  their  way  over  the  waters;  and  dovetailing  their 
agencies  in  with  that  of  the  more  rapid  railroad,  whose  cars 
were  ready  to  meet  them  on  the  shores  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries they  touched.  The  progress  of  this  intercourse  among 
the  nations  is  likely  soon  to  change  their  relatiye  conditions, 
and  bring  each  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  world,  thereby  ris- 
ing to  a  better  perception  of  their  duties,  and  perhaps  restrain- 
ing them  from  injustice  and  oppression. 

Miss  Bird's  notes  of  travel  in  the  unbeaten  tracks  of  Japan 
will  make  them  known  in  their  lights  and  shadows  to  her 
readers — her  runnings  to  and  fro  will  increase  their  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  secluded  families  of  man  now  existing,  and 
inspire  the  desire  that  they  may  share  in  the  general  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  Mikado's  subjects.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
the  whole  area  of  his  empire  was  a  forbidden  land,  and  now  it 
has  been  so  much  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  successors  of 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  that  this  enterprising  lady  had  to  hunt 
op  the  out-of-the-way  regions  of  Yezo,  and  the  almost  un- 
known Ainos,  to  find  something  new  to  describe.  In  the  sec- 
oDd  volume,  she  has  furnished  more  information  about  their 
present  condition,  numbers,  and  attainments  than  can  easily 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  was  between  the  months  of  April  and 
December,  1878,  that  she  performed  her  journey ;  and  since  her 
return  she  has  digested  her  materials  into  these  instructive  vol- 
ames.  She  went  to  Japan  for  her  health,  and  was  told  that  it 
bad  sources  of  novel  and  sustained  interest;  she  says:  '^The 
climate  disappointed  me,  but  though  I  found  the  country  a 
stody  rather  than  a  rapture,  its  interest  exceeded  my  largest 
expectations '*  We  think  that  our  readers  will  be  more  grati- 
fied with  a  resume  of  her  letters  about  Yezo  and  the  Ainos 
than  with  what  she  found  in  the  more  frequented  Nippon. 

The  island  of  Yezo  has  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  and  an 
area  of  86,739  square  miles ;  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  size 
of  New  York  state,  and  one-third  larger  than  Ireland,  with  an 
estunated  population  of  only  128,000,  of  which  the  Ainos  are 
reckoned  at  only  12,281 ;  Miss  Bird  estimates  their  number  at 
nearly  twice  this  figura  Its  latitude  corresponds  in  this  coun- 
try with  that  from  Long  Island  to  Montreal.  Its  climate  is 
humid  and  severe,  for  the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream  runs  too  far  east- 
ward to  soften  its  snow  and  ice  into  rain  during  the  winter 
months.  Altogether  it  is  a  neglected  region.  Its  volcanos, 
both  active  and  inactive;  its  impenetrable  jungles,  impassable 
swamps,  rapid  and  uncertain  rivers,  rock-bound  coast  and 
angry  surf,  with  the  central  mountain  mass,  ofier  few  attractions 
to  the  traveler,  and  have  deterred  the  southern  Japanese  from 
trying  to  subdue  and  occupy  its  fertile  intervalea  Satsuporo 
is  the  capital,  but  all  the  advantages  ofiered  to  settlers  by  the 
Kiyoto  Government  have  failed  to  attract  people  to  take  up 
land  in  or  near  it  Hakodate  was  a  hamlet  of  perhaps  2,500 
bhabitants,  when  four  of  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  anchored 
there  in  May,  1854,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  sent  their  families  into  the  country  for  safety. 
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In  1859,  Mr.  Alcock  reckoned  its  numbers  at  6,000 ;  and  our 
author  puts  its  present  population  at  37,000,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  island.  Its  excellent  harbor  and  aocessi- 
ble  location  will  always  give  it  the  leading  place  among  all  the 
towns  on  the  island. 

Miss  Bird  remained  there  only  long  enough  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  her  intended  travel  in  the  interior,  such  as  procuring 
a  government  passport  or  shomon  to  present  at  the  yadoya  or 
inns,  which  would  entitle  her  to  obtain  lodgings  and  supplies 
at  a  fixed  rate,  and  also  to  hire  runners  to  drag  her  Icuruma  or 
barrow  to  the  next  station,  or,  in  lieu  of  men,  to  hire  horses  at 
so  many  sen  per  rt,  or  cents  per  mile.  These  and  other  Japan- 
ese words  are  sprinkled  so  thickly  over  her  pages  as  to  seri- 
ously mar  the  pleasure  of  reading  them ;  and  however  conven- 
ient the  use  of  native  words  may  have  been  to  her  when  in 
Japan,  she  would  have  done  much  better  to  translate,  and  not 
to  transfer  them  for  her  English  readers. 

Her  servant  Ito  occupies  an  important  niche  in  her  narra- 
tive; and  his  first  experiences  in  travel  in  the  unbeaten  tracks 
were  indicative  of  similar  ones  to  come.  It  was  at  the  ham- 
let of  Mororan.  After  passing  the  night  in  a  poor  and  dirty 
inn,  she  had  seated  herself  in  the  barrow  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  men  who  were  to  draw  it,  but  erelong  "the  dismal  truth 
leaked  out  that  the  three  coolies  who  had  been  impressed  for 
the  occasion  had  all  absconded,  and  that  four  policemen  were 
in  search  of  them."  She  walked  on  ahead  up  the  steep  bill, 
'*  and  after  fuming  for  two  hours  at  the  waste  of  time,  she  was 
overtaken  by  Ito  with  the  horses,  in  a  boiling  rage.  *  They're 
the  worst  and  wickedest  coolies  in  all  Japan,'  he  stammered ; 
'  two  more  ran  away,  and  now  three  are  coming,  and  have  got 
paid  for  four,  and  the  first  three  who  ran  away  got  paid,  and 
the  express  man's  so  ashamed  for  a  foreigner,  and  the  G-ovem- 
or's  in  a  furious  rage.' "  The  '  horses,'  as  she  calls  the  runners, 
acted  as  might  have  been  expected  of  men  forced  to  do  what 
they  did  not  know  how  to  do,  and  hated  to  do  at  all.  She 
would  probably  have  had  similar  experience  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  for  **  as  if  on  purpose,  they  took  the  vehicle  over  every 
stone,  and  into  every  rut,  and  kept  up  a  savage  chorus  of  hoes- 
ha,  haes'hora,  as  if  they  were  pulling  a  stone-cart" 
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At  the  next  post,  the  transport  agent  refused  to  supply  ran- 
ners,  saying  that  no  one  in  Horobets  would  draw  a  barrow. 

"  But  on  my  produdag  the  ahomon,  I  was  at  once  started  on  my  journey  of  six- 
teen miles  with  three  Japanese  lads, — ^three  Ainos,  who  ran  out  of  the  house, 
took  the  kmrmna,  and  went  the  whole  stage  without  stopping.  They  took  a  boy 
•ad  three  saddled  horses  along  to  bring  them  back ;  and  rode  and  hauled  alter- 
nately, two  youths  attached  to  the  shafts  and  one  man  pushing  behind.  They 
were  very  kind  and  so  courteous  after  a  new  fashion,  that  I  quite  forgot  that  I 
was  alone  among  savages.  The  lads  were  young  and  beardless,  lips  thick,  mouths 
very  wide,  and  I  thought  they  approached  more  yearly  to  the  Eskimo  type  than 
any  other.  Masses  of  soft  black  hair  fell  on  each  side  of  their  faces.  The  adult 
BUD  was  not  a  pure  Aino;  his  dark  hair  was  not  very  thick,  and  it  and  his  beard 
had  an  occasional  auburn  gleam.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  face  more  completely 
beantiAil  in  features  and  expression,  with  a  lofty,  sad,  far-off,  gentle,  intellectual 
look,  rather  that  of  Sir  Noel  Paton's  "  Christ,"  than  of  a  savage.  His  manner  was 
most  giaoeAiL  He  spoke  both  Aino  and  Japanese  in  the  low  musical  tone,  char- 
acteristic of  Aino  speech." — Vol  II.,  pp.  37-39. 

After  a  lonely  travel  of  some  days,  partly  in  this  way,  more 
frequently  on  horseback,  and  once  rowed  up  a  stream  in  a  dug- 
out, taking  up  with  such  treatment  and  food  as  the  Ainos'  ham- 
lets afforded,  Miss  Bird  reached  one  named  Biratori,  than  which 
a  lonelier  place  could  scarcely  be  found. 

"  We  stopped  at  the  chiefs  house,  where  we  were  of  course,  unexpected  guests, 
but  Shinondi,  his  nephew,  and  two  other  men  came  out,  saluted  us,  and  with  most 
hospitable  intent  helped  Ito  to  unload  the  horses.  It  is  a  large  bouse,  the  room 
being  35  by  25,  and  the  roof  20  feet  hiflrh,  entered  by  an  ante-chamber,  in  which 
are  kept  the  millet-mill  and  other  articles.  The  Inside  is  pretty  dark,  and  Shinondi 
taking  my  hand,  raised  the  reed  curtain  which  conceals  the  entrance  into  the 
actttMl  house,  and  led  me  into  it.  He  retired  a  step,  extended  his  arms,  waved  his 
binds  inward  three  times,  he  stroked  his  beard  several  times,  and  then  indicated 
by  a  sweep  of  his  hands  and  a  beautiful  smile  that  the  house  and  aU  it  contained 
W6r9  mine.  His  mother,  who  was  splitting  bark  by  the  fire,  also  waved  her 
hinds;  she  is  the  queen-regnant  of  the  house." 

A  greater  contrast  among  human  beings  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  the  two  women  thus  brought  together  under  one 
root  The  mother  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  alternately 
regarded  the  visitor  with  apathy,  suspicion,  kindliness  and  curi- 
osity, according  to  her  various  mooda  She  was  always  engaged 
in  splitting  and  knotting  bark  for  dresses ;  and  her  thick  yel- 
low-white hair  hung  in  shocks,  the  tattooing  round  her  mouth 
had  nearly  £suled,  and  no  longer  disguised  her  really  handsome 
featurea  Her  expression  was  severe  and  forbidding,  with  a 
stem  suspiciousness,  and  her  guest  adds : 
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"  I  have  oome  to  feel  as  if  she  had  the  evil  eye,  as  she  sits  there,  watching,  watch- 
ing, always,  and  for  ever  knotting  the  bark  thread  like  one  of  the  Fatee,  keeping 
a  watch  on  her  son^s  two  wives  and  other  young  women  who  come  in  to  weave. 
I  see  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  now,  and  they  make  me  ahadder ;  but  she  is  certainly 
very  handsome,  and  it  is  a  European,  not  an  Asiatic  beauty." 

Three  days  were  passed  in  this  house,  and  when  Benri,  the 
real  chief,  came  back,  he  exerted  himself,  with  all  the  dwellers 
in  Biratori,  to  entertain  their  amiable  visitor.  Her  presence 
had  been  a  great  event  jn  their  monotonous  life  ;  for,  by  ask- 
ing them  questions  about  everything  connected  with  it,  she  had 
given  them  many  ideas  upon  her  own,  and  elicited  the  human 
sympathy  which  follows  kindly  acts.  She  says,  as  her  sojourn 
came  to  an  end  : 

"  The  glamour  which  at  first  disgn^ses  the  inherent  barrenness  of  savage  life  has 
had  time  to  pass  away,  and  I  see  it  in  all  its  nakedness  as  a  life  not  much  raised 
above  the  necessities  of  animal  existence,  timid,  monotonous,  barren  of  good, 
dark,  duU,  without  hope  and  without  Grod  in  the  world ;  though  at  its  lowest  and 
worst  considerably  higher  and  better  than  that  of  mauy  other  aboriginal  races. 

They  have  no  history,  their  traditions  are  scarcely  worthy  the  name,  they 

claim  descent  from  a  dog,  their  houses  and  persons  swarm  with  vermin,  they  have 
no  letters,  are  clothed  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  untanned  skins,  worship  the  bear 
the  sun,  moon,  fire,  water,  and  I  know  not  what,  and  are  uncivilizable  and  alto- 
gether irreclaimable  savages ;  yet  they  are,  on  the  whole,  chaste,  hospitable,  hon- 
est, reverential  and  kind  to  the  aged,  attractive,  and  in  some  ways,  fasdnating.  I 
shall  not  forget  the  music  of  their  low,  sweet  voices,  the  soft  light  of  their  mild 
brown  eyes,  and  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  their  smile." 

In  regard  to  this  last  sentence,  we  quote  the  testimony  of 
Admiral  Krusenstern  who  visited  Aniwa  Bay  in  1804,  as  he 
corroborates  it,  and  from  a  diflferent  standpoint 

"  The  characteristic  quality  of  an  Aino  is  goodness  of  heart,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  strongest  manner  in  his  countenance,  and  so  far  as  we  were  enabled  to 
observe  their  actions,  they  fully  answered  this  expression.  These,  as  well  as 
their  looks,  evinced  something  simple  and  noble.  Avarice,  or  rather  rapacity, 
the  common  fault  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  they  are  entirely  strangers  to.  In 
Romanzoff  Bay  they  brought  fish  on  board,  which  they  immediately  left  to  us, 
without  demanding  the  least  thing  in  return ;  and  much  as  they  were  delighted 
with  the  presents  made  to  them,  they  would  not  admit  them  as  their  property 
until  they  had  been  frequently  assured  by  signs  of  their  being  intended  for  them. 
During  our  visit  to  one  of  the  houses  in  this  Bay,  we  observed  the  hap- 
piest state  of  harmony  in  a  family  which  consisted  of  a  few  persons.  We  con- 
tinued in  it  some  hours,  and  we  were  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the  head  of  the 
family,  so  little  assuming  were  even  the  oldest  toward  the  youngest  members.^'— 
Yoya/gea^  Vol.  II.,  pp.  71-75, 
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The  Ainos  have  been  known,  ever  since  early  Dutch  and 
French  navigators  visited  them,  as  the  most  hairy  of  the  haman 
race:  Krusenstern  examined  the  bodies  of  several  men,  and 
concluded  that  this  feature  had  been  exaggerated.  One  child  of 
eight  years  old  was  found  to  be  entirely  covered  with  hair,  but 
his  parents  were  no  more  so  than  many  Europeans,  except  in 
the  abundant  covering  of  their  heads. 

Miss  Bird  gives  the  following  points  which  came  under  her 
observation  while  among  them.  Her  account  is  somewhat 
condensed  so  as  to  give  its  leading  points,  rather  than  quote 
her  in  full : 

**  The  men  bare  short,  thick,  and  muscolar  arms  and  legs,  large  hands  and  feet 
The  bodies,  and  especially  the  limbs  of  many  are  oorered  with  short,  bristly  hair. 
I  bi?e  seen  two  boys  whose  backs  are  corered  with  fur  as  fine  and  soft  as  a  oat's. 
The  foreheads  are  yery  high,  broad  and  prominent,  and  give  the  impression  of  an 
unoraal  capacity  for  intellectual  development ;  the  ears  are  small,  and  set  low ; 
the  noses  are  short,  straight,  and  broad  at  the  nostrils ;  the  mouths  are  wide  but 
weU  formed ;  and  the  lips  rarely  show  a  tendency  to  fullnesa  The  neck  is  short, 
the  Cranium  rounded,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  small  compared  with  the 
Qpper;  the  fuU  eyebrows  form  a  straight  liue  nearly  across  the  face.  The  eyes 
are  large,  and  tolerably  deep  set,  and  very  beautiful,  a  rich,  liquid  brown  color, 
the  expression  soft,  and  the  eyelashes  long,  silky  and  abundant  A  profusion  of 
thidc,  soft  bhick  hair,  divided  in  the  middle,  falls  in  heavy  masses  nearly  to  the 
shoulders,  and  restrained  from  covering  the  face  by  a  fillet  round  the  brow.  The 
beard  is  equally  profuse,  quite  magnificent,  and  generally  wavy,  gfving  a  truly 
patriarchal  aspect  to  the  old  meo,  in  spite  of  the  yellow  tinge  produced  by  smoke 
and  want  of  cleanliness. 

'*  Another  seaside  tribe,  whom  I  saw  at  Lebung^,  differs  considerably  from  those 
of  the  eastern  villages,  and  two  men  who  were  unclothed  for  hard  work  in  fash- 
ioning a  canoe,  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  short,  black  hair,  especially 
thidE  on  the  shoulders  and  back,  and  so  completely  concealing  the  skin  as  to  recon- 
cQe  one  to  the  lack  of  clothing.  All  these  Ainos  shave  off  the  hair  above  their 
brows  for  two  inches,  allowing  it  there  to  grow  only  one  inch.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  ferried  over  the  river  Nophobets  by  an  Aino  completely  covered  with  hair, 
whidi  on  his  shoulders  was  wavy  like  that  of  a  rotriever,  and  rendered  dotfaing 
quite  needless,  either  for  covering  or  warmth.  A  wavy,  black  beard  rippled  nearly 
to  his  waist  over  his  furry  chest ;  and  with  his  black  locks  hanging  in  mavses 
over  his  shoulders,  he  would  have  looked  a  thorough  savage,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  exceeding  sweetness  of  his  smile  and  eyes. 

''I  have  found  that  the  height  of  thirty  adult  men  in  Biratori  ranges  from  5  feet 
4  indies  to  5  feet  6|  inches  ;  others  have  ascertained  that  the  average  weight  of 
their  brain,  is  45.9  oz.  av.,  which  is  said  to  exceed  the  mean  weight  of  Asiatic  races 
in  general,  it  is  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  races  of  the  Himalayas,  Siamese  and 
Chinese  Burmese.    Yet  with  all  this  the  Ainos  are  a  stupid  people." 
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This  hairy  people  makes  one  involuDtarily  think  that  Esau 
may  not  have  been  an  unusual  specimen  of  his  kind  among  the 
races  of  Western  Asia.  Farther  research  into  Japanese  annals 
may  bring  to  light  some  clue  as  to  their  origin,  which  would 
perhaps  shed  a  ray  of  light  on  prehistoric  times,  and  the 
existence  of  the  hairy  mastodon  and  rhinoceros  in  earlier  ages 
in  these  cold,  Siberian  climes.  We  make  room  for  one  more 
extract  from  this  instructive  account  of  their  religious,  social, 
and  industrial  condition.  It  is  her  description  of  the  mode  of 
tattooing. 

"  The  Aino  women  seldom  exoeed  five  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  but 
they  are  beautifully  formed,  straight  and  lithe,  small  feet  and  hands,  well-arched 
insteps,  rounded  limbs,  well-developed  busts,  and  a  firm,  elastic  gait  Their 
heads  and  faces  are  small ;  the  abundant  hair  falls  in  masses  each  side  of  the 
face  like  that  of  the  men's.  They  have  superb  teeth ;  mouths  somewhat  wide, 
but  well  formed,  with  a  ruddy  comeliness  about  them,  which  is  pleasing  in  spite 
of  the  band  tattooed  above  and  below,  and  united  at  the  comers— enlarging  its 
apparent  size  and  width.  A  g^irl  at  Shiroiu,  who  for  some  reason  has  not  been 
thus  marked,  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  features,  coloring,  and  natural  grace 
of  form  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  Their  complexions  are  lighter  than  the 
men's,  and  not  many  here  are  even  as  dark  as  our  European  brunettes.  A  few 
unite  the  eyebrows  by  a  tattooed  band  so  as  to  produce  a  straight  line. 

"  They  are  universally  tattooed,  not  only  with  this  band  about  the  mouth,  but 
with  another  across  the  knuckles,  succeeded  by  an  elaborate  pattern  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  a  series  of  bracelets  extending  to  the  elbow.  The  process  of 
disfigurement  begins  at  the  age  of  five,  when  some  of  the  sufferers  are  yet  un- 
weaned.  I  saw  it  performed  this  morning  on  a  dear  Uttle  bright  girl  A  woman 
took  a  sharp  knife  and  rapidly  cut  several  horizontal  lines  on  the  upper  hp,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  curve  of  the  mouth :  and  before  the  slight  bleeding  had  ceased 
she  rubbed  in  some  soot  taken  from  the  mat  above  the  fire.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  lip  will  be  washed  with  a  decoction  of  bark  to  fix  the  pattern,  and  give  the 
blue  look  which  makes  many  people  mistake  it  for  a  daub  of  paint.  A  child  who 
yesterday  underwent  this  process  has  a  fearfully  swollen  and  inflamed  lip.  The 
latest  victim  held  her  hands  clasped  tightly  together  while  the  cuts  were  inflicted, 
but  never  cried.  The  pattern  on  the  lips  is  deepened  and  widened  every  year  up 
to  the  time  of  marriage,  and  so  are  the  circles  on  the  arm.  They  begin  to  tattoo 
the  arms  when  the  girl  is  flve  or  six,  and  work  from  the  elbow  downward.  They 
expressed  themselves  as  very  much  grieved  by  the  recent  prohibition  of  tattooing, 
for  the  gods  will  be  angry,  and  the  women  cannot  marry  unless  they  are  tattooed. 
They  cannot  give  any  reason  for  its  universality ;  it  is  an  old  custom,  a  part  of 
their  religion,  and  no  women  could  marry  without  it." 

This  custom  will  no  doubt  gradually  disappear  with  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  which  now  cherish  it,  not  only  in 
Japan  and  Yezo,  but  throughout  the  Pacific  islands  and  the 
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American  continent  The  effect  of  the  unclothed  >body  of  a 
man,  covered  with  diagrams  and  pictures  in  blue,  red,  and 
brown,  as  he  flits  in  and  out  through  a  crowd  of  partially 
dressed  plain  men,  as  if  he  was  desirous  of  showing  his  plum- 
age, is  very  peculiar.  We  once  saw  an  exhibition  of  this  sort 
at  Simoda  in  1864,  and  the  people  near  by  said  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  that  r^on  tattooed  like  this  man  was  very  few. 
As  one  examined  his  pictured  skin,  it  caused  a  shudder  to 
think  of  the  cost  in  pain  and  suffering  at  which  such  ornamen- 
tation had  been  obtained. 

During  her  visit,  Miss  Bird  won  the  hearts  of  her  hosts  by 
her  efforts  to  cure  some  of  the  sick  among  them.  One  woman 
was  suffering  with  bronchitis  and  fever;  she  was  lying  on  a  coat 
of  skins,  tossing  on  the  hard  boards  of  her  bed,  with  a  roll  for  a 
pillow,  her  husband  trying  to  make  her  swallow  some  salt  fish. 
The  visitor  took  her  dry,  hot  hand,  and  after  learning  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  about  the  case,  gave  some  chlorodyne,  and 
left  another  dose  to  be  given  in  a  few  hours.  About  midnight 
she  became  worse,  and  Miss  Bird  was  afraid  the  family  might 
think  that  the  medicine  had  killed  her.  As  a  last  hope,  a 
portion  of  brandy  and  chlorodyne  was  poured  down  her  throat, 
and  then  some  beef  tea  An  hour  later  she  was  sleeping 
quietly,  and  at  dawn  her  physician  was  repaid  for  these  efforts 
by  finding  the  pulse  stronger  and  calmer,  and  promising  a 
recovery. 

Miss  Bird  devotes  a  hundred  pages  to  the  description  of  this 
peculiar  people,  and  has  given  her  account  with  so  much  kind- 
liness, consideration,  and  minuteness,  that  our  interest  in  them 
increases  our  esteem  for  her.  The  difficulty  of  satisfactorily 
answering  the  many  questions  which  arise  after  reading  her 
account  in  reference  to  their  present  low  status  in  social  life, 
while  kindred  in  blood  with  the  puny  Japanese,  and  surrounded 
with  their  higher  intellectual  and  religious  attainments,  must 
suggest  itself  to  many  readers.  If,  as  many  suppose,  the  Ainos 
once  fofmed  the  aborigines  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Japan 
group,  and  have  gradually  fallen  back  and  back  until  these  few 
tribes  are  left,  merely  because  their  dismal  retreats  are  not 
worth  dispoaaeoBing,  it  furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  the 
oonunon  notion  advanced  by  some  ethnologists  that  the  pio- 
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gress  of  mankind  is  upward,  and  every  race  will  advance  if  left 
to  itself.  With  the  Ainos,  there  seems  never  to  have  been  any 
systematic  oppression  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese, which  has  driven  them  into  their  present  fastnesses ;  rather, 
idleness,  intemperance,  and  ignorance  have  wrought  oat  their 
legitimate  results,  and  before  the  people  £Etde  away  we  hope  that 
the  healing  waters  of  the  G-ospel  of  Christ  will  come  to  save 
them  from  extinction. 

■ 

We  have  gone  thus  fully  into  these  notices  of  the  Ainos, 
because  they  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  We  can 
honestly  recommend  her  volumes  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  just  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  Japanese  people  and  gov- 
ernment Her  real  sympathy  with  their  eflForts  to  elevate  them- 
selves among  the  nations  of  the  earth  has  led  to  a  study  of  tbeir 
difficulties.  She  has  a  desire  to  bear  with  their  failures,  and 
cherishes  hopes  for  their  final  success.  She  remarks  very 
sensibly : 

"  There  is  a  gpreat  deal  of  indiscriininate  and  unwise  laudation  of  everything 
Japanese,  and  much  harm  has  been  done  by  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carp- 
ing and  sneering  with  which  every  fresh  Japanese  movement  is  received  in  other 
quarters  is  very  unbecoming,  and  veiy  lacerating  to  the  feelings  of  a  people  unduly 
sensitive  to  foreign  criticism.  I  pcarcely  venture  to  g^ve  an  opinion,  but  it  ia 
impossible  to  avoid  forming  ooe  gradually ;  and  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to 
think  that  Iwa-kura,  Sam^yoshi,  Tera-shima,  and  others,  who  have  guided  ai&irs 
since  the  Restoration,  are  both  able  and  patriotic ;  that  they  have  shown  and  are 
showing  most  extraordinary  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  hampered  as  they 
are  by  the  not  always  harmonious  demands  of  foreign  Governments ;  that  though 
they  are  ambitious,  they  are  also  honest  men ;  and  that  their  actions  and  policy 
prove  them  to  be  actuated  by  an  intense  desire  to  promote  the  national  weU*being 
and  greatness,  and  not  their  individual  aggrandisement" 

She  also  mentions  the  inherent  difficulties  in  their  way  aris- 
ing from  the  lack  of  honesty  among  the  great  mass  of  officials, 
the  general  desire  to  adopt  foreign  dress  and  manners,  copy 
military  and  naval  tactics,  armaments  on  land  and  water,  and 
outside  institutions  of  other  kinds,  before  they  are  ready  for 
them  or  needed  them.  All  these  improvements  cost  money, 
and  the  issue  of  hin-sais^  or  bank  bills,  offered  a  temptJQg  device 
*'  to  raise  the  wind,"  which  they  easily  adopted,  and  are  now 
suffering  by  the  depreciation  of  one-half  their  value.  But  the 
greatest  makeweight  with  which  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  the 
two  or  three  nations  west  of  them,  have  all  been  handicapped 
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by  foreign  nations  in  their  path  of  progress,  is  the  galling 
priociple  of  exterritoriality  involved  in  the  existing  treaties. 
Its  removal  and  limitation  will  form  the  crucial  question  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  independence  within  the  present  century. 
Miss  Bird  then  compares  the  present  condition  of  the  island 
of  Yezo  with  its  former  state,  as  an  example  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  present  Government  at  Tokiyo : — 

'*  We  find  complete  Becarity  for  life  dnd  property — ^the  chief  degideraJbtm  tor 
any  government — aborigines  enjojiog  nearly  equal  rights  with  their  conquerors^ 
rapid  detection  of  crime,  prisons  and  hospitals  on  the  most  enlightened  systems, 
liberil  provision  made  for  education  and  medical  aid  in  remote  districts,  complete 
religioas  toleration,  taxation  on  equitable  principles,  an  ag^cultural  college  and 
model  (knna,  a  custom-house  and  post-office  admirably  managed,  trade  unham- 
pered by  vexations  restrictions,  and  improvements  in  active  operation  in  many 
puts  of  the  island.'* 

Supposing  that  some  of  these  plans  fail  of  their  full  accom- 
plishment, is  it  not  a  creditable  record  to  the  Japanese  to  have 
even  begun  them?  It  is  now  only  twenty-two  years  since 
TowDsend  Harris  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  their  com- 
missioners, arranging  for  a  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  completing  what  Commodore  Perry  had  begun  four 
years  before.  Has  Bussia  begun  as  much  in  two  hundred 
years  for  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  Ghiliaks,  Manjurs,  and 
Goldis,  along  the  Amoor  and  Usuri  rivers ;  or  for  the  Fiyaks  in 
Sagalien  island,  whom  she  took  under  her  care  from  the  Chin- 
ese and  Japanese  within  the  same  period?  It  is  in  some 
respects  a  much  better  thing  for  a  nation  to  make  even  an 
QDwise  or  abortive  attempt  to  do  a  good  thing,  than  to  spend 
her  wealth  and  efforts  in  costly  armies  and  support  soldiers  in 
idleness.  Those  who  cannot  recognize  the  mighty  workings 
of  6od*8  Providence  in  these  changes  and  advances  in  Japan,  it 
seems  to  us  could  see  none  of  his  workings  anywhere  in  the  uni- 
verse, or  have  the  least  faith  in  his  promises  of  the  final  tri- 
omph  of  his  salvation  among  men. 

After  Miss  Bird  returned  from  .Yezo,  she  went  to  the  old 
capital  Kiyoto,  and  the  narrative  of  what  she  there  saw  and 
heard  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  government,  and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  its 
orders,  may  be  relied  on  as  a  candid  account  There  is  one 
difficulty  that  a  traveler  like  her  meets  in  describing  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  of  a  people,  which  is  not  easily  over- 
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coma  It  is  to  try  to  understand  what  was  their  condition  at 
the  first.  The  starting  point  in  a  joarney  is  the  index  of  the 
traveler's  progress,  and  one  mast  look  back  to  the  condition  of 
a  pagan  people  when  utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible  in  order  to  appreciate  the  advancement  in  everything  that 
can  elevate  and  purify  them.  But  this  very  advancement  grad- 
ually obliterates  the  ignorance,  the  pollution,  the  injustice,  the 
cruelty,  and  debasement,  and  other  features  of  their  former 
state,  so  that  one  generation  may  see  such  a  change  in  all  its 
surroundings  as  to  make  the  ideas  and  habits  of  its  grandpar- 
ents as  strange  as  those  of  the  ancient  Druids  would  now  be  to 
Englishmen.  Miss  Bird's  two  chapters,  called  A  Missionary 
Center,  and  Kiyoto  College,  furnish  a  good  account  of  this 
change  now  going  on  among  the  Japanese,  and  her  criticisms 
on  some  defects  in  the  mission  work  in  that  region,  are  quite 
just,  and  show  her  enlightened  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  such  work.  Everything  she  says  about  this  branch  of 
benevolent  labor  commends  itself  for  its  kindness  and  candor. 
In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  these  two 
chapters,  as  an  index  of  what  has  begun  and  is  going  on  in  one 
part  of  the  empire,  those  chapters  in  the  first  volume,  entitled, 
Scant  Costumes,  Dirt  and  Disease,  and  Extreme  Filthiness, 
should  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  bright  and  dark  lines  of 
the  present  dissolving  views  of  Japanese  life  may  be  brought 
together.  Years  hence  the  people  themselves  will  be  disposed 
to  translate  her  book  into  their  own  language  that  they  may 
understand  the  better  what  they  once  were. 

A  resumd  of  the  results  of  mission  work  among  them  is 
contained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Prospects  of  Christianity,  a 
few  sentences  of  which  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
progress  made.  This  church  at  Kobe  here  mentioned  has  a 
peculiar  interest  to  us  from  having  been  present  in  1872  at  a 
communion  season  when  twenty-three  members  were  admitted 
to  it 

"  I  do  not  share  the  sanguine  expectations  of  those  about  me  as  to  a  rapid 
spread  of  GhriBtianitj,  but  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a  power  in  molding  the  ftiture 
of  Japan,  I  do  not  doubt.  Among  favorable  signs  are  that  it  is  received  as  a  life 
rather  than  as  a  doctrine,  und  that  various  forma  of  immorality  are  recognized 
as  incompatible  with  it  It  is  tending  to  combine  men  together  irrespecti?e  of 
dass,  in  a  true  democracy  in  a  very  surprising  way.  The  small  Christian  ooogre- 
gations  are  pecuniarily  independent  and  are  vigorous  in  their  efforts.    The  Kobe 
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ooogregstioD  nambers  360  members  and  has  contributed  nearly  1,000  dollars 
tt)  erect  a  church ;  it  sustains  its  own  poor,  provides  medicine  and  adyice  for  its 
indigent  sick,  pays  its  own  pastor,  engages  in  various  forms  of  benevolent  effort, 
and  oompeDsates  Christians  who  are  too  poor  to  abstain  from  work  on  Sunday 
for  the  kMS  of  the  day's  wages.  At  Oosaka,  the  Christians  have  established 
a  acfaod  for  tiieir  girls.  The  Christian  students  in  Kiyoto  preach  throuf^h  the 
ooontiy  in  their  vacations,  and  aim  at  nothing  less  than  Christianizing  Japan. 

Women  go  among  the  villages  as  voluntary  missionaries  to  their  own  sex 

There  cannot,  however,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  that  Japan  is  ripe  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity." 

These  hopes  for  Christianity  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ol^tacles  in  its  way,  and  these  Miss  Bird  fairly  enu- 
merates in  all  their  strength  and  extent  She  does  not,  how- 
ever, bring  out  the  promises  and  sanctions  connected  with  this 
evangelizing  work  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  strongly  as  we 
would  like  to  have  seen  done ;  for  she  knows  full  well,  that 
the  cause  is  not  of  man  but  God. 

We  must  close  these  volumes  with  one  more  extract,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  find  out  scores  of  similar  pictures  on  other 
subjects.  This  last  one  is  so  much  like  what  we  ourselves  saw 
Id  a  shop  at  Nagasaki  in  October,  1858,  that  it  brings  that  shop 
and  its  contents  to  mind  in  all  their  features  :•— 

"  In  the  same  street  at  Niigata  with  the  lacquer  shops  are  the  eoclesiastical  f  ur- 
nitore  shops.  At  the  back  of  these  one  can  see  the  whole  process  as  described 
Vjr  lasiah,  of  graving  a  god,  from  the  rude  block  to  the  last  delicate  touches. 
There  sre  all  the  household  gods,  among  which  Dai-koku,  the  grinning  Gk>d  of 
Wealth,  never  fails  to  attract  one's  attention ;  and  gods  of  all  sizes,  from  those 
ei^t  feet  high  down  to  those  an  inch  long,  in  gold-embroidered  bags,  worn  as 
^arma  by  duldren,  and  others  of  delicate  workmanship,  to  be  carried  in  the 
daaves  of  adults.  I  have  one  of  the  latter  representing  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 
Tha  oaae  is  a  lotus  bud,  weU  executed  in  dark  wood,  which,  on  being  removed 
leaves  a  pedestal,  on  which  a  draped  female  figure  stands,  with  an  aureole  touched 
with  gold  around  her  head,  a  golden  scepter  by  her  side,  and  one  pair  of  arms 
qoietty  folded  across  her  breast,  while  about  ten  more  come  out  from  behind,  but 
are  aodextrooflly  managed  as  not  to  suggest  any  idea  of  monstrosity.  The  expres- 
lioa  of  both  faoe  and  figure  is  one  of  majestic  serenity.  The  whole  is  about  four 
indies  high,  and  is  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  wood-carving  that  I  have  ever 
Been. 

'*  There  are  goiffeous  shrines  for  temples  in  which  Buddha  stands  in  endless 
calm ;  and  ahrinee  for  his  disciples,  and  family  shrines  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  from 
Imnse  and  gold  at  200  yen,  or  dollars,  down  to  unpainted  wood  at  a  dollar,  tab- 
^  for  the  kai-fniyo^  or  dead  name,  in  black  or  gold,  candlestickB,  and  incense 
bornera  in  bronze  and  brass,  brass  lotuses  six  feet  high,  altar-cloths,  richly  worked 
^  gold,  drums,  gongs,  bells,  and  the  numerous  musical  instruments  used  in  tem- 
ple worship,  and  hundreds  of  different  articles,  more  or  less  elaborate,  used  in  the 
perplexing  aymbolism  of  the  worship  of  some  of  the  Buddhist  sects." 
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Article    IV.— IRELAND   AS  IT  IS. 

FawcetCa  Political  Economy. 

*)ipeeche8  by  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  modern  English  Histories^  etc. 

In  many  European  countries,  France,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Q-ermany,  much  of  the  land  is  held  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors. They  cultivate  it  by  family  labor.  Though  much 
of  this  land  was  originally  poor,  "the  magic  of  property" 
says  Arthur  Young,  "turns  its  sand  into  gold."  By  conse- 
quence, the  peasant  farming  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  is  the  most  perfect,  and  economical,  anywhere 
seen.  "  Give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a  rock,  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden :  give  him  a  nine  year's  lease  of  a  garden, 
and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert"* 

In  Great  Britain  the  land  laws  sanction  the  accumulation  of 
land.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  favor  its  retention. 
Slow  and  costly  forms  of  transfer  work  in  the  same  direction. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  small  proprietors, 
and  even  of  yeomen ;  and  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  feudalism, — the 
land-proprietors  being  the  "lords,"  and  the  "agricultural labor- 
ers" as  they  are  called  in  England,  the  "farm  servants,"  in 
Scotland,  being  the  "ser&."  The  way  out  of  this  dependence 
is  so  open  in  Great  Britain— education,  commerce,  and  manu- 
facture being  free — its  hardships  are  not  felt  Moreover,  the 
British  land-owners,  living  part  of  the  year  upon  their  estates, 
are,  in  general,  more  humane  and  considerate  of  their  depend- 
ants. It  is  in  the  writer's  more  pleasant  memories  of  Britain, 
the  villagers — many  of  them  employed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor — going  out  of  an  evening  to  the  "  town's  gardens"  to 
cultivate  their  patches,  or  gather  their  crops.  These  gardens 
are  small  lots,  without  marches,  given  for  a  nominal  rent,  to 
those  who  would  raise  their  own  vegetables.  Several  acres  of 
the  best  land,  lying  close  to  the  village,  were  thus  divided 
among  those  living  on  low  wages.     Nor  was  this  a  singular 

*  Fawoett's  Political  Ek^onomy,  Chap.  YI. 
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case  in  the  Scottish  Lowland&  Indeed,  in  that  part  of  the 
oonntrj,  Morayshire,  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Nairn, 
Banf^  and  Aberdeen,  there  was,  ordinarily,  the  chance  to  rent, 
from  two  to  four  acres  of  land,  by  small  tradesmen,  or  village 
merchants,  desiring  to  keep  a  horse  or  a  cow.  And  pasturage 
was  easily  bad  for  those  unable  to  rent  land,  whose  "  family 
oow"  was  a  household  necessity.  But  here,  much  depended 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  land  owner,  Scottish  ^Mairds" 
being  generally  more  liberally  disposed  than  English  lords. 
If  a  Scotch  estate  fell  into  English  hands,  the  result,  generally, 
was  that  the  smaller  crofts  went  into  larger  farms. 

Bat,  when  we  turn  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  the  land,  as 
divided  for  its  produce,  differs  from  its  division  in  G-reat  Brit- 
ain, and  the  continent  Before  the  famine  of  1848,  nearly 
all  Ireland  was  occupied  by  cottier  tenants.  And  this  is 
eommon  stilL  The  cottier  tenant  is  a  peasant  laborer,  rent- 
ing his  land  from  the  owner,  generally  through  an  agent,  "  who 
is  not  always  an  angel."  The  cottier  cultivates  the  land  him- 
self There  are  in  Ireland  about  20,000  land-proprietors,  and 
between  500,000  and  600,000*  agricultural  tenants ;  but  one- 
half  of  |he  land  is  owned  by  some  800  individuals,  corporations, 
or  companies.  Leases  are  rare.  The  bulk  of  the  tenants  are 
tenants  at  will.  Thus,  improvements  only  invite  increase  of  rent. 
Farther,  one-half  of  the  Irish  tenancies  are  of  fifteen  acres  or 
under,  and  of  the  remaining  half,  the  greater  proportion  are  of 
fifty  acres  or  under.  In  the  disturbed  parts  of  Ireland  the 
holdings  are  especially  small.  Mr,  Foster  stated  last  year  in 
the  discussion  of  a  Parliamentary  Bill,  that  of  82,000  tenants 
in  one  county,  17,000  were  rated  below  four  pounds  sterling 
each.  When  we  consider  that  in  Ireland  the  landlord  provides 
the  bare  land,  the  tenant  erects  the  house,  or  cabin,  the  farm 
buildings,  the  fences,  the  gates,  in  fact  everything  necessary  for 
cultivation  and  drainage,  our  wonder  at  its  wretchedness  is  at 
an  end.  Any  change,  providential  or  political,  finds  Ireland 
prepared  for  further  disturbance.  See  how  it  works  politi- 
cally. An  agent  testified  that  he  had  the  care  of  two  adjoining 
estates,  comprising  40,000  acres.  These  estates  had  4,000  ten- 
ants. Each  tenant,  therefore,  averaged  ten  acres.  The  two 
owners  seldom  visited  their  property,  and  their  agent,  who  was 
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formerly  a  Conservative  in  politics,  has  been  converted  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  land-owners,  by  the  action 
of  the  ballot  Prior  to  the  ballot  (a  recent  reform),  landlords 
could  compel  tenants  to  vote  as  they  dictated.  But  the  ballot 
has  destroyed  the  political  influence  of  every  landlord  in  Ire- 
land. In  this  case,  there  were  4,000  tenants  against  two 
absentee  landlorda*^  Here,  for  a  wonder,  the  change  worked 
in  the  tenants'  favor ;  the  testimony,  however,  shows  how  the 
unbalanced  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  aflSect  Ire- 
land politically,  and  how  important  a  factor  the  land  question 
is,  in  any  proposed  reform. 

But,  apart  from  political,  or  providential  changes  like  flood 
and  famine,  the  holding  of  land  after  such  a  manner,  is  a  hold- 
ing of  it  for  bare  subsistence,  and  not  for  comfort  or  improve- 
ment With  169  people  to  the  square  mile,  including  Ix^  and 
waste,  in  the  words  of  Justin  McCarthy,  '^  offering  land  for 
hire,  is  like  offering  money  to  a  needy  spendthrift" 

And  all  this  liability  to  distress  is  increased  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  people.  Barring  their  religious  condition  at 
present,  here  is  an  intelligent  sketch  of  them,  by  an  Amerioan 
just  returned  from  the  famished  districts : 

"  I  had  not  been  in  Ireland  many  weeks  before  I  disooTered  that  Irishmen  sre 
not  from  choioe,  but  necessity,  an  agricultural  people.  There  is  one  kind  of  indoi- 
tiy  in  the  western  half  of  the  island,  and  all  kinds  of  talent  must  display  them- 
selves in  this  direction.  There  is  no  manufacturing  interest  there.  In  the  East 
the  contrast  is  great.  There,  Queenstown,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast  make  a  ready 
market  for  the  products  of  the  country  for  miles  around.  But  in  the  West  there 
are  only  Oalway  and  a  few  insignificant  towns.  There  is  no  opportnnHy  for  tfas 
exercise  of  a  diversity  of  talent  at  home.  No  matter  what  a  man's  prodivitiei 
may  be  they  are  smothered.  He  must  be  a  farmer  or  leave  the  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  the  people  that  they  pursue  the  monotonous  path 
of  labor,  although  of  necessity  they  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  agricul- 
tural science.  An  Irishman  is  loyal  to  his  potato,  and  you  cannot  by  pennasioo 
or  bribery  change  his  allegianoe.  He  believes  in  the  potato  good  or  bad.  Wheat- 
fields  are  few.  Corn-fields  are  seldom  to  be  met  with.  But  potato-patches  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere. 

The  Irish  have  no  agricultural  implements,  and  aU  modem  improvements  in  thii 
direction  are  unknown  to  them.  Indeed,  there  is  a  saying  that  iU-lnck  follows  the 
plough,  and  in  aooordance  with  that  saying  the  Irishman  never  foUows  it  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  no  interest  in  the  land  he  cultivates.  What  an  anomaly  is  this  I 
A  nation  of  farmers,  and  yet  a  nation  which  has  no  interest  in  its  own  soil  I  Far- 
ther, the  Irish  agriculturist  has  no  interest  in  the  financial  condition  of  his  comitry, 

♦Speech  of  Mr.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.  P. 
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nor  m  its  OoTemment  He  is  as  much  a  serf  as  the  peasants  of  the  feudal  ages. 
From  year  to  year  he  finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  double  famine.  If  the  potato 
erop  &iLs  he  must  staire,  and  If  it  rains  m  August  he  knows  that  he  has  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  for  the  winter.  The  ghost  of  starvation  oppresses  him  everj  night, 
tad  he  stands  in  constant  fear  of  the  morrow,  ^ere  is  consequently  not  a  mo- 
ment in  his  life  when  he  is  not  ripe  for  a  revolution.  He  has  everything  to  gain 
by  it  and  he  has  nothing  to  lose.'** 

Great  as  are  the  evils,  the  bad  distribution  of  land  is  not  the 
sole  origin  of  Ireland's  ills.  A  thoughtful  writer,  on  personal 
investigation,  puts  the  religious  condition  abreast  of  the  politi- 
cal, in  accounting  for  the  present  distress.f  The  recent  famine, 
the  new  agitations,  the  change  in  the  Imperial  government,  and 
the  growing  sympathy  with  Ireland  in  other  nations,  are  all  con- 
tributing to  magnify  English  misrule,  the  poverty  in  land,  the 
lack  of  education  and  religious  enlightenment  Not  that  new 
agitation  or  a  change  of  imperial  councillors  or  foreijgn  sympa- 
thy, is  necessarily  an  evil,  but  a  benefit  may  be  handled  to 
hurt  rather  than  to  help.  The  fact  that  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment of  1870  did  so  much  for  Ireland,  seems  to  be  used  by  its 
opponents  to  force  it,  on  its  return  to  power,  to  employ  coer- 
cion, while  its  own  preference  is  for  a  fuller  development  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

If  '*  history  repeats  itself,"  it  seems  clear  that  Ireland's  evils 
are  not  to  be  cured  by  the  sword.  From  the  Union  with  Brit- 
ain to  the  present  day,  Ireland  has  been  repeatedly  subjected 
to  coercive  laws,  not  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  Parliament,  in  1829,  that 
since  the  Union,  Ireland  had  not  been  governed,  for  a  day,  by 
the  ordinary  law.  John  Bright  sums  up  the  history  of  Ireland 
thus:  "The  pivot  on  which  the  government  of  Ireland  has 
tamed  has  been  force,  and  arms."  "  All  through,"  adds  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien,  **a  history  of  coercion  bills,  and  charitable 
doles,  meted  out  at  painfully  recurring  intervals." 

Let  us  here  look  at  what  the  Liberal  party  has  done,  as  indi- 
cating what  it  may  be  expected  to  do.:j:  In  1870,  the  present 
Land  Act  was  pushed  through  Parliament,  with  the  famous 
Bright  clauses  wrought  into  it     Briefly,  that  measure  aimed  to 

*  Speech  by  Geo.  H.  Hepworth  D.D.,  New  York, 
f  BeT.  James  Brand,  in  the  Advance^  Jan.  13. 

X  See,  for  details,  the  admirable  article,  by  Mr.  Henry  0.  Adams,  in  the  New 
Ei<iL4n>D,  for  Jan.  1881. 
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help  the  land  troubles  as  follows :  In  Ulster,  among  other  cus- 
toms, there  had  grown  a  sanction  to  tenants'  rights,  which  prac- 
tically had  become  law.  The  tenant  claimed  a  right  to  hold 
his  land,  on  payment  of -cent,  just  as  the  owner  claimed  a  right 
to  receive  rent.  This  shadowy  right  was  upheld  by  public 
opinion  so  effectively,  that  a  money  value  was  attached  to  it, 
and  was  always  salable,  at  a  price  equal  to  several  years*  rental 
of  the  land.  The  landlord,  however,  occasionally  demurred, 
especially  when  the  right  was  claimed,  or  held,  by  one  who 
was  not  punctual  with  his  rent.  He  also  declined  to  compcD- 
sate  the  man  whom  he  ejected,  for  any  improvements  made  on 
lands  and  buildings.  Sometimes  he  destroyed  the  tenant's 
right  by  an  unreasonable  increase  of  rent.  The  aggrieved  cul- 
tivator thereupon  drew  public  attention  to  his  wrongs  by  shoot- 
ing the  landlord,  his  agent,  or  the  new  tenant,  just  as  circum- 
stances counselled.  Indeed,  the  shooting  of  agents  is  counted 
a  venial  oflfence.  A  traveler  tells  of  hearing  a  trader  selling  a 
gun  by  auction,  at  an  Irish  fair,  and  gravely  commending  it  as, 
"just  the  thing  to  shoot  an  agent  with." 

When  last  in  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  reduce  to 
order  this  chaos  of  centuries  on  tenant  right.  Customs  became 
laws.  The  landlord  might  exempt  himself  from  their  domin- 
ion by  giving  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years.  If  not,  and  he  chose 
to  be  rid  of  his  tenant,  he  must  pay  him  a  sum  which  ranged 
from  two  up  to  seven  years'  rental,  as  the  courts  might  decide. 
He  must,  also,  pay  for  improvements,  even  for  unexhausted 
manures.  Lpans  of  public  money  were  offered  to  the  occupier 
who  desired  to  purchase  his  farm,  and  to  owners  who  wished  to 
reclaim  waste  lands,  to  make  roads,  or  erect  buildings. 

*'  The  Bright  clauses  of  "  The  LaDd  Act"  have  been  taken  advantage  of  onlj  in 
about  1,000  instances,  and  the  reasons  given  for  this  were,  firstly,  the  great  cost 
of  transfer ;  and,  secondly,  the  large  proportion  of  the  purchase  price  required 
in  cash — ^viz.,  one-third.  Similar  powers  to  these  were  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
missioners under  "The  Irish  Church  Act."  These  Conunissioners  were  authorized 
to  seU  farms  to  the  tenants  on  their  paying  one-fourth  in  cash  and  the  rest  of  the 
price  subject  to  an  annuity  of  10,  20,  or  32  years  or  a  mortgage  at  4  per  cent. ; 
and  of  tlie  9,000  Church  tenants,  5,000  were  now  proprietors.  The  legal  expense 
of  conveyance  in  Ireland  was  exorbitant.  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien,  in  an  article  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Beview^  gave  the  case  of  the  townlands 
of  Erganah,  County  Tyrone,  sold  to  21  occupiers  at  22|  years'  purchase,  that  was 
22|  times  the  rent,  and  the  oost  of  the  trausfer  in  that  case  varied  from  a  little 
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over  4  per  cent  to  close  upon  26  per  cent  The  purchase-money  of  the  whole  21 
holdmgB  was  £3,491,  and  the  cost  of  transfer  was  £367,  Os.  lid.,  or  nearly  11 
per  cent  on  the  average.  He  also  gave  the  details  of  a  bill  of  costs  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  cabin  and  blacksmith's  forge.  The  purchase-money,  he  said,  was 
£8,  and  the  cost  of  tansfer  £12,  10s.  lOd.  N<9twithBtanding  these  diiBculties, 
1,000  tenants  had  availed  themselves  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  "The  Land  Act,'' 
and  5,000  of  the  9,000  Church  tenants  were  now  proprietors.  The  same  writer 
added  'iiat  the  Church  Commissioners  had  not  yet  had  to  foreclose  any  mortgages 
for  non-pe*yment  of  the  interest  or  instalments.  The  arrears  due  by  them  at  the 
end  of  1879  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  receivable,  and  he  said, 
'I  remark  among  them  a  general  feeling  of  contentment  and  self-reliance.'  "* 

The  governmental  measures  expected  are  likely  to  be  in  fur- 
ther development  of  this  system  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
the  Land  League's  Beform.  This  scheme  is  thus  noticed  by 
Mr.  Shaw  LeFevre : 

"  The  creation  of  a  body  of  peasant  proprietors  must  be  an  operation  of  slow- 
ness, if  it  is  to  be  just  to  the  landlords ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  such  meas- 
oieg  as  that  forcadadowed  by  the  Land  League  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the 
landlords,  and  it  would  not,  he  believed,  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 
And  for  this  reason,  it  would  necessitate  the  buying  out  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  for  that  purpose  probably  £250,000,000  of  capital 
would  have  to  be  raised  in  England,  and  the  tenants  of  Ireland  for  many  years 
woold  have  to  pay,  in  interest,  what  thay  had  hitherto  paid  in  rent,  and  all  that 
intereet  would  go  out  of  the  country;  and  it  would  result,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  evils  of  absenteeism  would  be  very  g^atly  magnified." 

In  the  meantime,  pending  relief,  some  sort  of  a  force-bill  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  life  and  property.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Land  League  disclaims  assassination  and  violenca  Its 
design  is,  to  render  those  it  opposes  helpless.  Servants  obey 
its  commands  not  to  serve  certain  persons ;  traders  and  trades- 
men not  to  deal  with  them ;  even  lawyers  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed if  they  help  a  suspected  landlord.  This  cannot  last 
Other  "leagues"  are  doing  more  deadly  work.  In  one  issue 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  The  Scotsman^  are  found  the  following 
threats,  specimens  of  many  others. 

Against  lawyers : 

"A  meeting  of  Land  League  delegates  at  Ennis  on  Tuesday  decided  to  have  no 
farther  trauBaction  with  the  county  attorneys  who  aided  the  landlords  by  means 
of  ejectments  and  sent  out  processes.'^ 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stirlingshire,  1880. 
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Against  ministers — showing  an  animus  against  Protestantism, 
which  cannot  come  from  the  Land  Leagae,  because,  as  a  League, 
it  has  no  religious  bias ;  moreover,  its  President  is  a  Protestant: 

"  The  Rev.  James  Warwick,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Carrickfergos,  has  reodyed 
a  threatening  letter  to  the  following  effect: — *  Mark  (skull  and  coffin),  prepare  for 
death.  You  are  a  marked  man.  You  will  get  an  ounce  of  lead  in  your  damned 
Orange  skull  between  this  and  the  17th.    You  haye  been  watched.* " 

Against  those  discussing  the  state  of  the  country  : 

**  Mr.  Joseph  Achesone,  a  prominent  tenant-farmer  of  Portadown,  has  reoelTed 
a  letter  headed  with  a  coffin  and  cross-bones,  which  purports  to  be  signed  on  be- 
half of  the  Portadown  Conseryative  Defence  Association,  threatening  him  with 
early  death  by  shooting  If  he  does  not  cease  attending  at  or  speaking  at  such 
meetings  as  he  has  been  doing  lately." 

Against  those  who  pay  their  rent : 

"  A  daring  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  at  a  place  called  Ardcayan,  within  two 
miles  of  Wexford.  At  about  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  a  shot  was  fired 
through  the  window  at  a  well-to-do  farmer  named  Synnot  The  shot  missed  Mr. 
Synnot,  but  struck  his  niece  in  the  neck,  but,  fortunately,  the  wound  Is  not  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  only  cause  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  outrage  is  that  Mr. 
Synnot,  who  is  a  poor-law  guardian,  had  paid  his  rent" 

Such  is  the  Ireland  now  under  discussion  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and  how  to  deal  with  it,  is  taxing  Parliament's 
assembled  wisdom. 

Whatever  may  be  devised,  one  thing  is  clear,  reform  by 
intimidation  and  assassination  ought  not  to  succeed.  In  so  far 
as  the  League  shows  any  wisdom  on  the  land  question,  it  runs 
in  the  direction  of  the  Liberal  party's  measures ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  may  help  and  not 
hinder  the  land-reform  bills.  These  were  among  O'Conneirs 
last  words  in  Parliament:  "Ireland  is  in  your  hands,  in  your 
power ;  if  you  do  not  save  her,  she  cannot  save  herself."  True, 
whether  spoken  in  prophecy  or  in  despair.  For,  what  measure, 
even  under  O'Oonnell  himself,  has  Ireland  proposed  for  her 
own  relief  that  commends  itself  as  eminently  wise,  to  Ireland's 
frienda  *'  The  tools  to  those  who  can  use  them,"  is  a  timely 
saying.  And,  although  bad  tools  in  bad  hands  have  been  used 
on  Ireland,  better  tools  in  better  hands  may  do  her  good.  She 
can  be  well  treated  by  a  liberal  government,  if  she  will  allow 
herself  to  be  so  treated.  She  can  treat  herself  well,  by  a  brave 
use  of  the  wealth  of  health  and  hope  she  has  in  the  patriotic 
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force  of  her  sons,  and  the  family  virtues  of  her  daughters.  And 
America  may  do  her  more  good  than  has  been  done  by  alms. 
For,  in  more  ways  than  one  America  is  Ireland's  friend.  Not 
only  is  it  a  refuge  for  the  emigrant,  but  an  indicator  of  the 
directions  in  which  Ireland  can  be  helped.  If  of  the  Irish  in 
Ireland  it  may  be  said,  ''  the  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole 
heart  faint,"  of  the  Irish  in  America  it  may  be  said  they  are 
sitting  at  peace,  *' clothed  and  in  their  right  mind."  For  (1) 
here  they  not  only  can,  but  do  own  land,  and  the  Irish  earth- 
hanger  is  sated ;  (2)  here  are  fair  wages  for  fair  work  ;  (3)  com- 
mon schools  for  whoever  will  use  them ;  (4)  a  freer  religious 
atmosphere ;  and  (5)  as  much  influence  in  ^'  Home  Rule  "  as 
America  counts  wholesome.  If,  with  a  hold  on  the  land,  fair 
wages,  common  schools,  greater  religious  freedom,  and  a  share 
in  popular  government,  the  Irish  have  done  so  well  over  here, 
the  reforms  most  likely  to  help  them  at  home,  are  those  that  as 
readily  as  possible,  will  give  them  these  many  chances  to  help 
themselves. 
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Article  V.— THE  LIFE  OP  DR.  CHARLES  HODGE. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Hodge^  D.D,^  LL.D,^  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  By  his  son,  A.  A. 
Hodge.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

The  publication  of  a  biography  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  is  an 
event  which  has  been  expected  ever  since  his  death.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  leader  and  theologian  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  that  portion  of  it  whose  sympathies  naturally 
turned  towards  the  seminary  at  Princeton.  For  fifty-eight 
years  he  was  connected  with  that  institution  as  an  instructor, 
and  for  at  least  one-half  of  that  period  was  its  most  prominent 
and  widely-known  professor.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  defender  of  the  doctrinal 
system  which  he  held.  As  a  controversialist  he  had  few 
equals  in  the  country,  and  none  among  his  own  party.  In  his 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  living  ministers  of  the  G-ospel  he 
had  probably  reached  as  large  a  number  as  any  other  theolog- 
ical teacher  of  our  day.  Few  American  professors  in  his  own 
line,  or  even  in  any  line,  were  better  known  in  Europe.  To 
pass  over  such  a  life  without  giving  a  record  of  its  history  to 
the  world  would  have  seemed  to  his  admirers  a  violation  of 
sacred  duty,  and  to  all  a  serious  mistake.  When  the  volume 
now  before  us,  therefore,  was  given  to  the  public,  near  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  it  was  welcomed  by  many  readers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  perused,  as  we  can- 
not doubt,  with  great  interest  both  by  those  who  were  once 
the  theological  adversaries  of  the  distinguished  professor,  and 
by  those  who  were  his  friends.  It  has  left  its  own  impression 
wherever  it  has  been  read.  A  brief  review  of  it  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Englander  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1797.  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  biogra- 
phy, notes  are  given  which  he  made  himself  with  regard  to  his 
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parents  and  ancestry,  and  his  early  years.  From  the  state- 
ments there  made  we  learn  that  he  was  descended,  on  the 
father's  side,  from  a  great  grandfather,  who  lived  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  three  of  whose  sons  emigrated  to  this  country. 
They  were  Presbyterians  of  the  type  of  the  region  from  which 
they  came,  and  appear  to  have  been  godly  men  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  church.  One  of  these  sons, 
Andrew  Hodge,  had  fifteen  children,  the  eighth  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Hagh  Hodge,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Tbroagh  the  marriages  of  several  of  these  fifteen  children  with 
members  of  distinguished  families,  a  wide  connection  was 
established  between  the  descendants  of  Andrew  Hodge  and 
men  who,  in  the  following  generations,  became  prominent  in 
varioas  walks  of  lifa  The  Hodge  family  seem  to  have  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia  from  the  beginning,  and  to  have  been, 
in  general,  persons  not  only  of  social  position  but  also  of  prop- 
erty. After  the  death  of  Professor  Hodge's  father,  however, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  the  means  of  his 
mother  were  greatly  curtailed  by  the  condition  of  public  affairs, 
and  the  education  of  himself  and  his  brother  were  secured 
only  by  great  effort  and  sacrirfice  on  her  part.  She  was  from 
Boston,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  of  an  honorable  family. 
The  son  of  these  parents  was  born,  therefore,  of  a  worthy 
race.  He  had  an  inheritance  of  respectability,  of  piety,  of 
mental  vigor,  and,  we  may  add,  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian- 
ism.  As  his  father  died  when  he  was  only  six  months  old, 
his  education  was,  of  course,  wholly  under  the  charge  of  his 
mother  from  his  earliest  lifa  The  recollections  of  his  child- 
hood, which  he  committed  to  writing  among  the  last  words 
that  he  penned,  are  accompanied  by  expressions  of  his  grati- 
tude to  her,  and  by  words  which  many  of  us  most  joyfully 
repeat  from  the  fullness  of  our  own  memory  :  "  To  our  mother, 
my  brother  and  myself,  under  God,  owe  absolutely  everything. 
To  us  she  devoted  her  life.  For  us  she  prayed,  labored,  and 
saiTered.''  It  was  due  to  the  fact  of  his  father's  death,  prob- 
ably, that  his  elder  brother,  who  alone,  of  three  children, 
sorvived  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  became  to  him  through 
life  even  more  than  a  brother.  He  was  only  eighteen  months 
older,  but  from  early  years  was  a  kind  of  guardian  and  pro- 
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tector  to  the  younger  son  ;  a  relationship  which  was  modi- 
fied, of  n'ecessity,  as  life  passed  on,  but  which  developed  into 
an  uncommonly  beautiful  fraternal  love  and  care  even  to  old 
age. 

Of  his  school  life,   the  notes  of  Dr.  Hodge  give  compara- 
tively few  recollections.    He  has  a  very  kindly  word  for  all 
bis  teachers,  and  seems  from  his  account  of  himself  to  have 
been  a  boy  of  intelligence  and  studious  habits,  but  one  scarcely 
giving  promise  in  those  early  years  of  the  eminence  of  his  sub- 
sequent career.      That  he  might  have  better  advantages  in  his 
preparation  for  college,  and  that  his  brother  might  begin  his 
undergraduate  course,   his  mother  removed   to  Princeton  in 
1812.     In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  entered  the  college  in 
that  place,  as  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class.     He  graduated 
in  September,  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     Princeton  College 
was,  at  that  time,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green, 
whose  term  of  service  began  in  the  same  month  in  which  he 
became  a  student.    As  Dr.  G-reen  had  previously  been  for 
some  years  the  friend  and  pastor  of  his  mother,  young  Hodge 
was  naturally  brought  under  his  influence.     In  the  year  of  his 
entrance  upon  the  college  course,  also,  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  was  founded.     Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
had  just  been  inaugurated  as  the  first  professor,  and  naturally, 
in   so  small  a  community,  all  students  of  the  college  were 
affected  in  their  opinions  and  character  by  a  man  of  such  pecu- 
liar power.     It  was,  indeed,  while  he  was  finishing  his  school 
studies,  that  Mr.  Hodge  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Alexander.     The  Doctor,  one  day,  entered  the  schoolroom, 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  notes,  found  him  ''  stammer- 
ing over  a  verse  in  the  Q-reek  Testament.*'    Although  the  re- 
sult of  the  interview,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  not  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  inasmuch  as  he  was  unable  to  give  the 
derivation  of  the  Q-reek  word  iorfaith^  which  the  Doctor  asked 
him,  yet  there  must  have  been  something  to  inspire  interest  in 
the  boy  on  the  part  of  the  questioner,  for,  even  from  that  hour, 
he  seems  to  have  cherished  a  fatherly  and  friendly  regard  for 
him.     To  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  ^he  eminent  professor, 
which  grew  stronger  as  years  passed  on,  the  boy,  as  he  came 
to  manhood,  owed  the  entire  career  which  was  opened  before 
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him.  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  an  older  friend  does  so 
much  for  one  who  is  younger,  or  that  a  younger  friend  so 
folly  justifies  the  opinions  and  satisfies  the  desires  of  the  older. 
Dr.  Hodge  became  the  colleague  and  helper  of  Dr.  Alexander 
for  many  years.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  sacceeded 
bim  in  his  special  work,  and  continued  the  teaching  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  he  had  believed  in,  to  another  generation.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  lived  more  fully  in  another,  by  reason  of 
his  influence,  than  did  Dr.  Alexander  in  Dr.  Hodge. 

In  college  young  Hodge  took  a  respectable  position  from  the 
beginning,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  he  shared  with  one  of 
his  classmates  the  second  honor  of  his  class,  and  pronounced 
the  valedictory  oration.  During  his  collegiate  career  his 
thoughts  were  especially  turned  towards  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and  in  his  Senior  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Princeton.  From  the  beginning  of  his  Chris- 
tian course,  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself  called  to  the  ministry 
as  his  work  in  life.  After  spending  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  following  his  graduation  in  recruiting  his  health,  he 
accordingly  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  November, 
1816.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  place,  and 
was  naturally  brought  under  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  two  earliest  professors  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Alexander, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Miller.  The 
brief  narrative  of  this  portion  of  his  life  shows  that  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Alexander  in  Mr.  Hodge  was  constantly  increasing. 
Before  the  end  of  his  Seminary  course  he  seems  to  have  been 
selected  by  both  of  the  Professors  as  one  who  might  well  fill  a 
chair  in  the  school.  The  chair  to  which  he  was  called  a  year 
after  finishing  his  studies  appears,  however,  to  have  been  first 
offered  to  his  college  associate  and  life-long  friend,  John  Johns, 
who  afterwards  became  the  Bishop  of  Virginia.  As  Mr.  Johns 
decided  that  the  call  of  duty  for  him  was  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  declined  the  offer.  Mr.  Hodge 
was  then  immediately  determined  upon  as  the  man  for  the 
place.  The  Professors  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  representing*  the  need  of  an  additional  instructor,  to 
whom  should  be  assigned  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  of  the  Scriptures.     The  memorial  was,  in  due  course, 
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referred  to  the  General  Assemby,  and,  after  deliberation,  that 
body  passed  a  vote,  that  the  Professors  should  be  authorized  to 
employ  an  assistant  teacher  for  a  year;  providing,  however, 
that  his  salary  should  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars.  Mr. 
Hodge  was  immediately  employed,  and  his  life's  work  was  thus 
begun.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  small  things  at  Princeton. 
The  Directors,  at  their  first  consideration  of  the  proposal,  felt 
that  the  funds  at  their  command  would  not  allow  the  two  Pro- 
fessors the  aid  which  they  asked  for.  The  further  reflection 
upon  the  matter  which  was  solicited  from  the  great  representa- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Church,  led  them  only  to  take  action  for 
a  single  year,  and  to  allow  the  outlay  of  a  sum  of  money  which 
now  seems  quite  insignificant.  After  another  year,  the  wisdom 
of  that  body  only  ventured  to  continue  the  appointment  indefi- 
nitely, on  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  amount  already  named. 
And  when,  in  1822,  consent  was  given  for  the  founding  of  a 
Professorship  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,  it  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  classes  in  the  Semin- 
ary had  passed  a  resolution  to  pay,  if  practicable,  within  five 
years  after  graduation,  sums  amounting  to  eleven  thousand 
dollars.  When  the  young  man  "came  into  Princeton  on  horee- 
back  to  prepare  for  his  work,"  as  the  biography  expresses  it, 
in  answer  to  a  propasal  of  this  sort,  it  would  seem  that  he  must 
have  already  learned  the  derivation  of  the  Q-reek  word  for 
faxih^  which  Dr.  Alexander  had  vainly  asked  him  for  in  his 
school-days,  and  not  only  so,  but  must  also  have  had  the  virtue 
in  exercise  in  its  fullness. 

The  new  Professor's  experience,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Princeton  in  those  days.  There  are  men  still  in  active'  service 
in  some  of  our  largest  colleges  and  Universities,  who  could 
relate  most  interesting  experiences  in  this  regard,  from  their 
own  personal  histor3^  In  the  more  recently  established  insti- 
tutions of  the  West  such  experiences  have  been  almost  univer- 
sal, but  they  are  not  confined  to  them ;  and  if  the  unwritten 
record  of  theological  schools,  or,  indeed,  of  scientific  schools, 
could  be  made  public,  it  would  be  found  that  the  young  men, 
who  have  been  called  to  fill  their  chajrs  of  instruction,  have 
oftentimes  been  summoned  to  a  pecuniary  burden,  the  bearing 
of  which  was  essential  to  the  continued  life  of  the  institutions. 
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We  remember  the  impression  which  was  made  upon  us,  some 
years  ago,  when  we  read  the  record  of  the  vote,  by  which  our 
own  predecessor  in  office  was  invited  to  this  place.  He  was 
asked  to  be  an  instructor  in  sacred  literature,  with  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  taking  charge  of  the  college  library, 
and  with  permission  to  teach  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
to  such  theological  students  as  might  be  willing  to' receive  his 
teachings  at  their  own  expense !  And,  as  for  the  vote  even 
to  which  we  ourselves  responded  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
we  shoald  scarcely  wish  to  record  it  here  as  a  stimulus  to 
voong  scholars  in  theology.  It  was  such,  we  may  say,  as  to 
carry  us  back  over  the  times  of  controversy,  and  bring  us  into 
close  sympathy  with  Dr.  Hodge,  as  be  rode  into  the  quiet  New 
Jersey  collegiate  town,  on  that  summer  day,  sixty  years  ago.  If 
the  sympathy,  which  was  so  perfect  in  this  regard,  between  the 
Princeton  professor  and  the  theologians  of  New  Haven  had 
been  equally  perfect  on  his  part  towards  them  in  respect  to 
doctrinal  views,  he  would  have  been  relieved  of  many  opinions 
which  he  stoutly  defended.  But  the  difficulty  here  may  have 
been  that  he  was  riding,  that  afternoon,  into  the  New  Jersey 
village,  and  entering  into  a  permanent  association  with  Dr. 
Alexander,  instead  of  coming  into  the  clearer  and  more  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  of  New  England. 

Two  months  after  his  election  as  Professor,  Mr.  Hodge  was 
married,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1822,  to  Miss  Sarah  Bache,  of 
Philadelphia.  They  immediately  took  up  their  abode  in  Prince- 
ton, and,  within  the  following  year,  established  themselves 
in  their  own  house.  The  new  professor  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
been  perplexed  with  the  question,  as  to  how  he  could  carry  on 
his  studies  and  perpetual  conversation  with  his  young  wife  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  difficulty  resolved  itself,  after  a  while, 
as  sQch  matters  usually  do,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  common 
sense  on  both  sides ;  and  the  good  doctor  learned  that  most 
d^irable  lesson  for  students,  to  work  in  the  midst  of  interrup- 
tiona  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  found  his  wife's  presence, 
and  what  she  said,  quite  as  helpful  to  him  as  his  books,  and 
that  his  children,  whom  he  afterwards  allowed  to  run  in  and 
out  of  his  room  with  all  freedom,  kept  him  in  the  enjoyment 
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•and  cheerfulness  which  otherwise  he  might  not  have  known. 
At  all  events,  he  gained  in  the  affection  of  his  household  what 
the  volumes  of  his  library,  if  he  had  been  left  to  them  alone, 
could  never  have  bestowed.  His  wife  died  in  1849,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  happy  union  with  him.  Two  years 
and  a  half  afterwards  his  second  marriage,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hunter 
Stockton,  took  place. 

Mr.  Hodge  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  from  his  first  entrance  upon  it  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
what  was  the  state  of  Biblical  learning  in  this  country  when 
his  work  began  in  1820.  The  means  at  command  for  the  study 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  had  no  dictionary  of  the  latter 
language  except  Schrevelius,  and  Dr.. Alexander  was  only  able 
in  reply  to  recommend  that  of  Schleusner.  He  struggled  with 
the  languages  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  '' feeling  much  diffi- 
culty in  Greek,  as  almost  all  the  students  had  been  studying 
it  for  years,  and  some  of  them  had  taught  it,  but  in  Hebrew 
having  more  advantage  of  them."  For  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  Hebrew  as  written  with  points,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  at  Princeton  in  his  seminary  course,  he  repaired  to 
Philadelphia  for  several  months.  He  there  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  enthusiasm  from  a  well-known  and  eminent  teacher 
of  the  tima  With  lexicons  and  text-books,  however,  mostly 
or  wholly  in  Latin,  and  with  none  of  the  valuable  results 
of  recent  German  scholarship,  which  were  as  yet  things  of  the 
future,  in  his  hands,  he  was  compelled  to  work  as  a  pioneer  in 
his  department  It  was  creditable  to  him  that  he  e^rly  saw 
the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  securing  greater 
advantages  of  preparation  for  his  professorial  duty  than  were 
afforded  in  this  country.  To  take  a  course  of  study  in  Europe 
was,  then,  no  small  matter.  In  his  case  it  involved  a  separation 
from  his  young  family,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  part 
of  his  salary,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  by  which 
foreign  travel  were  accompanied.  His  older  colleagues,  how- 
ever, were  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the  desirableness,  both 
for  himself  and  the  Seminary,  of  the  step  proposed,  and,  by 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  he  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  his  desire.     His  time  abroad,  after  a  few  months  in 
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Parw,  was  mainly  spent  in  Halle  and  Berlin.  At  the  former 
place,  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Gesenius  and  others 
who  were  then  the  leading  scholars  in  his  own  department 
With  Tholuck,  who  was  at  that  time  only  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  formed  an  intimate  and  highly  valued  friendship. 
Neander  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  powers  at  Berlin.  Bdckh  and 
Heogstenberg  were  also  among  his  teachers,  and  many  men  of 
note,  who  have  now  passed  away,  were  in  active  life,  ready  to 
give  him  their  inspiring  influence  and  high  regard.  In  Ger- 
maDj,  as  always  through  life,  he  attached  himself  very  closely 
to  those  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown.  The  circle 
of  his  friends  included,  especially,  the  men  who  had  broken 
away  from  the  rationalism  of  the  times  and  those  who  culti- 
vated a  piety  more  nearly  resembling  his  own.  From  these  he 
gained  much  strength  in  his  Christian,  as  well  as  his  intellectual, 
life.  Especially  from  Tholuck,  to  whom  many  of  our  country- 
men were  largely  indebted  even  to  his  latest  years,  he  received 
influences  for  good,  the  remembrance  of  which  was  long 
cherished. 

Two  years  of  foreign  life  passed  quickly  away,  and  with 
many  acquirements  and  much  joy  he  returned  to  his  home. 
Here  he  found  his  work  opening  to  him  more  widely  than 
before.  He  gave  himself  to  it  with  the  ardor  of  a  young 
scholar,  and  began  a  career  which  was  to  be  one  of  great 
eminence  and  usefulnesa  The  story  of  the  life  of  a  Professor 
involves,  ordinarily,  little  of  incident,  and  little  to  interest 
the  couynon  reader.  Full  of  work,  of  enjoyment,  of  acqui- 
sitions for  one's  self,  and  of  influence  for  those  who  come 
as  pupils  within  its  sphere,  it  moves  on  quietly  and  almost 
nnnoticed  by  the  world.  For  the  fifly  years  which  followed 
his  return  from  Europe,  this  life  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hodge  was, 
in  its  measure,  what  it  is  to  other  men.  The  successive 
classes  of  students  came  and  went  They  brought  their  own 
questions  and  their  individuality  to  stimulate  his  thought. 
They  offered  the  enthusiasm  of  their  youth  to  be  inspired  and 
guided  by  his  teaching.  They  gave  him  their  affection  and 
regardf  and,  as  he  advanced  in  life  towards  old  age,  their 
reverence:     They  very   largely   accepted   his  interpretations 
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of  Scripture  and   his   views  of  truth.     There  was   much  to 
remember   pleasantly  and   gratefully,   but  little   to   tell.    In 
1840,  or  about  eleven  years  after  the  close  of  his  residence 
abroad,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Doctrinal  Theology, 
thus  sharing  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander,  to  whom,  as  already 
stated,   he  became  successor  after  the  death   of  the  latter. 
These  eleven  years  constitute  the  portion  of  his  life  in  which 
he  was  most  fully  given  to  the  department  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture.    By  the  arrangement  of  studies,  however,  which  existed 
at  Princeton  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  exegetical  instruction  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles  seems  always  to  have  fallen  to  him.    It  is 
quite  evident,  even  to  his  most  sincere  admirers,  we  suppose, 
and  is  acknowledged  by  his  son,  who  writes  his  memoirs,  that 
his  mind  was  better  adapted  for  doctrinal  discussion  than  for 
the  work  of  scholarly  interpretation.     But  Princeton  theology, 
so  far  as  it  looks  to  exegesis  for  its  defense,  would  certainly 
lose  its  main  strength,  were  his  commentaries  to  be  destroyed. 
He  accordingly  rendered  most  important  service  to  his  friends 
by  his  published  writings,  the  preparation  for  which  was  largely 
made  during  those  years  previous  to  1840.     The  chief  glory 
of  his  life,  however,  was  gained  after  this  date.     From  this 
time,  he  may  be  said  to  have  moved  forward  steadily  towards 
that  leading  position,  not  only  in  the  Seminary,  but  in  the  Old 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  after  the 
decease  of  Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller,  his  older  colleagues;  he 
held  even. to  the  end.     He  had  now  come  to  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  fullness  of  his  powers.     He  was  working  in  a  field  for 
which  the  peculiar  faculties  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  hiadisposi- 
tion,  fitted   him.     People  on  all  sides,    in  the  wide  section 
of  country  of  which   Princeton   was  the   theological   center, 
looked  to  him  as  the  great  defender  of  the  faith.     The  watch- 
towers  everywhere  were  coming  to  be  manned  by  those  whom 
he  had  trained  to  guard,  and  contend  for,  what  he  and  they 
believed  to  be  "the  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints."    The 
announcements  of  the  truth,  as  they  were  made  by  him,  were 
accepted,  more  and  more  as  years  passed  on,  as  coming  from  a 
fountain  of  wisdom. 
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Bat  Dr.  Hodge  was  not  merely  a  professor,  limiting  his  life 
aod  work  within  the  circle  of  the  Seminary  students.  He  was 
a  coDStant  and  vigorous  writer  for  the  press ;  an  author  of 
widely  used  and  highly  valued  volumes  both  in  the  department 
of  Exegesis  and  in  that  of  Systematic  Theology ;  a  very  promi- 
nent participator  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  Church ; 
and  a  controversialist  surpassing  in  ability  any  contemporary 
of  his  own  party.  He  thus  had  relations  on  every  side  to  the 
public.  He  was  known  not  only  in  the  retirement  of  the 
scholar,  but  in  the  active  life  of  the  religious  world.  As  in 
the  case  of  many  men  of  eminence,  the  reader  of  the  biography 
is  astonished  at  the  amount  of  work  which  he  accomplished. 
Even  before  his  visit  to  Europe,  and  while  he  was  under 
the  pressure  of  studies  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  professorship, 
he  founded  the  Biblical  Bepertory,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
daties  of  its  editor.  This  periodical,  at  first  intended  to  be  a 
**C!ollection  of  Tracts  in^ Biblical  Literature,*'  and  for  some  time 
made  up  of  translations  and  reprints  of  articles  from  foreign 
journals,  became  afterwards,  as  we  all  know,  the  fortress  of 
Princeton  Theology  and  of  Princeton  opinion  on  all  great 
questions  of  Church  and  State.  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  constant 
writer  for  its  pages,  and  certainly  the  articles  of  no  contributor 
were  marked  by  greater  force  or  commanded  more  attention. 
More  than  one  hundred  articles  are  mentioned  by  the  biogra- 
pher, of  which  he  was  the  author.  Probably,  in  the  course 
of  the  forty-three  years  of  his  editorship,  the  actual  number 
amounted  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  period 
when  the  Quarterly  was  established,  he  was,  at  times,  seriously 
hindered  in  his  work  by  physical  suffering,  and,  for  some  years 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  the  disease  which  afflicted  him 
was  80  severe  that  he  was  confined  to  his  house,  even  for 
a  succession  of  months  being  compelled  to  remain  in  a  reclin- 
ing  postura  But  so  great  was  his  energy  that  he  carried  on, 
without  interruption,  the  instruction  of  his  cla.sses  and  all  his 
literary  enterprises.  His  discussions  in  the  Repertory^  after- 
wards generally  called  the  Princeton  Review^  covered  a  great 
variety  of  topics.  We  find,  among  those  which  his  son  has 
enumerated,  articles  on  Public  Education,  on  Slavery,  on  the 
Oxford  Tracts,   on   the  Latest  Forms  of  Infidelity,  on  the 
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Rights  of  Ruling  Elders,  on  Civil  Government,  on  Presbyterian 
Liturgies,  on  Inspiration,  on  Sunday  Mails,  on  the  question, 
What  is  Christianity?  and  many  others  extending  over  a  wide 
circle  of  thought,  in  additiqn  to  the  very  numerous  ones,  of  a 
controversial  character,  in  opposition  to  those  within  and, 
especially,  without  his  own  church,  whose  opinions  on  differ- 
ent subjects  were  contrary  to  his  own. 

The  two  most  important  crises  which  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  are  the  Disrup- 
tion and  the  Reunion.  Separated  as  these  two  great  events 
were  by  the  lifetime  of  a  whole  generation,  Dr.  Hodge  took  an 
active  part  with  reference  to  both.  Like  his  brethren  at 
Princeton,  he  was,  in  both  cases,  of  the  party  opposing  the  re- 
sult which  was  finally  secured.  This  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  a  singular  phenomenon,  at  least  to  those  who  were  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  history  in  all  its  minuteness.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  not  more  consistency  on 
the  part  of  these  gentlemen  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Reunion  was  brought  about,  very 
largely,  by  the  efforts  and  influence  of  individual  men  who 
had  gone  out  from  New  England ;  whose  education  had  beea 
in  its  schools,  and  whose  views,  notwithstanding  their  entrance 
into  the  Presbyterian  body,  were  still  affected  by  the  theolog- 
ical atmosphere  in  which  they  had  previously  lived.  It  was 
the  result,  also,  in  no  small  measure,  of  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  freedom  of  thought  which  have  characterized  New 
England  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  quietly  worked  their 
way  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  the  younger  ministry 
in  both  branches  of  the  disrupted  church.  The  heresies  of 
New  England,  which  had  appeared  to  the  view  of  the  Prince- 
ton theologians  to  be  the  worst  this  side  of  Unitarianism,  had 
indeed,  as  they  hoped,  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  the  character- 
istic of  any  formidable  party.  But  men  of  as  clear  insight  as 
Dr.  Hodge,  and  men  who  had  been  as  long  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict as  he  had  been,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  influence  of 
these  so-called  heresies  had  become  a  part  of  the  thinking  of 
manji  even  among  their  own  professed  followers,— certainly  of 
very  many  among  the  New  School  party.     Men  could  not  be 
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boand  to  Tarretin,  and  the  views  which  Dr.  Alexander  de- 
fended, as  easily  in  1867  as  they  were  in  1837.     If  the  New 
School  section  of  the  Church  were  to  be  received  again  into 
foil  fellowship,  might  not  the  Old  School  section  be  infected 
by  contact  with  them, — might  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  Old  School  section  free  from  all  admixture  of  evil?     The 
circumstances  were  changed    in  the    passing  away  of    thirty 
years.     Why  should  not  action  change  also?     In  his  Review 
of  the  course  of  the   Princeton   gentlemen   in  the  crisis  of 
1837-8,  written  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Hodge  states  the  position 
which  they  held.     They  believed  that  the  "  ministers  and  peo- 
ple who  maintained  the  extreme  type  of  error  t^tyled  Tayhrism^^ 
were  "the  cause  of  all  the  trouble."    Numbers  of  these,  by 
reason  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  as  it  was  called,  had  come  into 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.     The  theologians  at 
Princeton  were  as  heartily  opposed  to  them  as  any  one  could 
be.    They  fought  their  opinions  then,  and  for  forty  years  after 
thai  time.     They  proclaimed  those  opinions,  on  every  possible 
occasion,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  be  extreme  heresy. 
If  the  New  School  party  in  1837  had  been  all  of  this  class, 
they  would  have  been  foremost  advocates  of  disruption.     But 
they  did  not  regard  New  School  men,  as  a  body,  as  adopting 
Taylorism.     They  considered  them,  according  to  Dr.  Hodge's 
own  language,  as  "sound  Presbyterians,  although  somewhat 
tinged  with  the  Hopkinsian  quality  of  theology."    Persons  in 
this  condition  of  mind.  Dr.  Hodge  and  his  associates  thought 
might  be  tolerated  within   the  limits  of   orthodoxy.      They 
would  not  therefore  forcibly  exclude  this  party,  or  rend  the 
Church  in  order  to  be  free  of  them.     They  would  rather  con- 
tinue in  fellowship  with  them,  and  use  reasoning  and  persua- 
sion only  to  bring  them  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the  truth.     As 
for  the  "Plan  of  Union,"  which  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
evils,  they  desired  that  it  might  be  abrogated ;  as  for  "  Taylor- 
ism," which  was.the  direct  cause,  they  were  ready  to  have  all 
ministers  holding  and  teaching  it  tried  and   excluded  from 
office;  as  for  churches  which  had  come  into  the  Presbyterian 
communion  with  a  New  England  influence  of  this  sort,  they 
insisted  upon  their  reorganization  upon  another  basis,  or  upon 
their  excision  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  as  for  that  terrible 
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apparition  so  formidable  always  to  the  party  of  the  by -gone 
ages,  called  ''new  measures,"  they  were  as  earnest  as  any  one 
that  ''  they  should  be  discouraged."  In  these  things  they  were 
prepared  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  extreme  Old  School 
men.  They  differed  from  the  extremists  only  with  regard  to 
their  attitude  towards  New  School  churches  and  ministers  who 
were  not  Taylorites,  Their  course,  as  we  look  back  upon  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  politic  one.  At  that  time  the  union  of 
the  church  might  have  been  preserved,  with  only  the  excision 
of  the  so-called  errorists,  and  gradually  the  influence  of  the 
Old  School  party  might  have  gained  upon  the  New  School 
section. 

But,  in  1867,  all  was  different  Dr.  Taylor  had  died,  in- 
deed, and  the  Taylorite  party  might  be  thought  to  have  died 
with  him.  But,  though  dead,  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and 
the  influence  of  his  thought  were  still  a  living  power. 
Through  the  silent  workings  of  great  ideas,  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing to  hundreds  of  minds  in  all  sections  of  the  church  ;  and  to 
the  New  School  party  an  advance  movement  had  been  given, 
which,  as  Dr.  Hodge  plainly  perceived,  made  it  unsafe  for  bis 
party  to  unite  with  them.  The  day  had  passed  away,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  when  the  union  could  be  attended  by 
the  overpowering  influence  of  Old  School  views.  The  New 
School  body  had  been  too  long  in  a  freer  atmosphere  for  this 
to  be  possibla  If  reunited  now,  the  advancing  party  mast, 
sooner  or  later,  gain  the  victory ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  there 
could  not  but  be  great  danger  that  they  might  gain  it  The 
only  course  of  safety,  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  for  the  Princeton 
gentlemen,  was  now  to  oppose  a  reunion  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Church,  as  they  had,  years  before,  opposed  the  severing 
of  the  two  branches.  They  moved  onward  in  a  straight  line. 
The  condition  of  things  around  them  changed,  and  to  the  one 
who  looked  on  from  the  midst  of  changing  circumstances  they 
seemed  to  be  going  backwards  where  they  had  gone  forwards  ; 
that  was  all. 

In  the  controversies  in  his  own  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  arose  from  time  to  time,  Dr.  Hodge  differed 
from  the  retrogressive  and  extreme  party,  as  he  did  in  the  case 
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of  the  Disruption  qaestion  in  1837.  He  was  united  in  denomi- 
oatioDal  and  theological  bonds  with  many  men  who  believed 
oqI;  in  the  past;  men  who  scented  danger  in  every  new 
thoQght,  and  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God  as  they  beard  even 
the  faintest  whisper  of  a  deviation  from  their  own  opinions. 
They  were  men,  also,  who  pressed  their  ecclesiasticism  to 
the  utmost  limits,  and  were  ready  to  fulminate  anathemas 
against  all  who  did  not  altogether  sympathize  with  themselves. 
It  is  certainly  honorable  to  him,  that  he  often  ventured  to 
oppose  these  men.  He  had  the  courage  to  contend  against 
them,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  the  discussions  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Oftentimes,  he  was  successful  in  securing  the  ends 
for  which  he  labored.  When  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  still 
pressed  for  what  he  thought  wisdom  and  right  demanded,  in 
all  lawful  ways.  As  we  read  his  biography,  we  are  struck  with 
the  liberality  of  his  views  on  many  of  these  subjects,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  ot&er  leading  Doctors  of  Divinity  of  his 
church.  Notwithstanding  his  inheritance  of  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
bjterianism,  his  education  under  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  his 
thorough  identification  with  the  Old  School  Church,  his  contro- 
versies with  opponents  of  the  limited  division  of  Calvinists  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  his  inborn  and  inbred  fear  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  in  theology,  he  had  a  freedom  of  thought  which 
was  utterlv  unknown  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Thornwell  and  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge.  He  was  free,  also,  from  their  domineer- 
ing and  overbearing  spirit.  He  was,  therefore,  on  the  freer 
side,  ofteotiraes,  in  great  questions  of  church  action,  where 
they,  of  course  and  by  the  force  of  their  very  nature  and  Jiabits, 
took  the  narrowest  views.  If  Dr.  Hodge  had  been  born  in  New 
England,  and  had  not  looked  back  upon  an  unbroken  line  of 
Presbyterian  ancestors,  and  had  never  known  the  influences 
which  governed  all  his  education,  we  do  not  presume  to  say 
what  he  might  have  been.  But  the  story  of  his  life  impresses 
us  with  the  conviction,  that  he  had  a  mind  which  could  have 
opened  itself  to  the  fair  consideration  of  New  England  views, 
as  the  minds  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  could  not  have  done 
under  any  circumstances.  He  had  a  larger  nature  than  theirs, 
and  within  the  limited  sphere  which  the  Old  School  system 
permitted,  be  made  the  fact  manifest     He  was  fettered  by  his 
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surroundings.  He  would  have  been  a  freer  man  had  he  been 
surrounded  by  a  freer  air.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  him 
which  his  son's  memoir  gives  to  us ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
this  picture  of  him  before  those  who  knew  him,  mainly  or 
wholly,  in  the  region  of  theological  controversy. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  discuss  the  questions  which  divided 
parties  in  the  Old  School  Church ;  and  many  of  them,  indeed, 
are  now  matters  which  have  only  an  historical  interest.  But,  as 
illustrating  in  some  measure  what  has  been  said,  we  find  Dr. 
Hodge  stoutly  contending  against  the  immense  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  who,  in  1845,  voted  that  baptism  adminis- 
tered by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  not  Christian  baptism. 
He  also  vigorously  opposed, — as  vigorously  .as  any  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalist  could  have  done, — the  proposition  of 
Dr.  Breckenridge,  in  1858,  to  prepare  a  Church  Commentary  on 
the  whole  Bible,  under  the  direction  of  successive  General 
Assemblies,  which  should  accord  with  **the  faith  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  briefly  set  forth  in  the  standard  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.'*  It  is  refreshing  to  see  Dr.  Hodge  opposing  this 
absurd  and  tyrannical  scheme,  and  arguing  "that  it  was  unpre- 
cedented, and  would  be  destructive  of  all  liberty  for  any  church 
to  provide  an  authoritative  explanation  of  all  the  Scriptures  in 
detail."  "We  could  not  hold  together  a  week,"  he  says,  "if 
we  made  the  adoption  of  all  its  professions,  [y,  e.,  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,]  a  condition  of  ministerial  communion.'* 
"Who  can  tell  us  the  Church's  sense  of  the  confession,"  he 
adds ;  "  it  is  notorious  that  as  to  that  point  we  are  not  agreed." 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  nine  vears  before  the  reunion 
was  effected,  and,  consequently,  was  while  the  Old  School  body 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  orthodoxy  unmingled  and 
unimpaired.  A  consideration  of  these  words,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  in  passing,  may  well  be  commended  to  those 
prominent  gentlemen  in  the  Congregational  Churches,  who 
have  recently  been  disposed  to  insist  upon  exact  conformity,  on 
the  part  of  their  brethren,  in  all  minute  points  with  the  "his- 
toric faith  of  the  fathers."  We  find  Dr.  Hodge,  also,  declaring 
his  belief,  that  the  total  neglect  of  liturgies  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  mistake,  and  that  a  liturgical  book  for  many  of 
the  church  services,  if  its  use  should  be  made  optional  and  not 
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obligatory,  "  would  answer  a  most  important  end."  And,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  oratorical  efforts  of  his  life,  he  combated 
the  views  of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  who  claimed  that  all  the  details  of 
church  government  and  church  action  are  prescribed  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  "  everything  for  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce a  'Thussaith  the  Lord'  is  unscriptural  and  unlawful:" 
therefore,  that  the  Church  Boards  as  then  organized  were  not 
to  be  allowed  any  longer  existence.  We  wish  that  the  noble 
words  of  his  reply  to  this  doctrine,  as  advocated  by  the  South- 
ern divine,  might  be  written  in  every  Congregational  hall  of 
Assembly  and  in  every  Congregational  minister's  study.  *'  This 
theory,"  he  says,  "is  in  plain  English  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
vice for  clothing  human  opinions  with  divine  authority ;  [the 
theory],  that  the  law  of  God  was  made  to  forbid  not  only  what 
it  says,  but  what  may  be  inferred  from  it  We  grant  that  what 
a  man  infers  from  the  word  of  God  binds  his  own  conscience. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  he  insists  that  it  shall  bind  mine  also. 
We  b^  to  be  excused.  One  man  infers  one  thing,  another  a 
different  thing  from  the  Bible.  The  same  man  infers  one  thing 
to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow.  Must  the  Church  bow 
her  neck  to  all  these  burdens  ?  She  would  soon  be  more  tram- 
meled than  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  with  this  infinite  dif- 
ference; the  church  of  old  was  measurably  restricted  by  fetters 
which  God  himself  imposed ;  the  plan  now  is  to  bind  with  fet- 
ters which  human  logic  forges.  This  she  will  never  submit  to." 
The  ringing  voice  of  Dr.  Taylor  himself  never  protested  against 
the  doctrine  here  rejected  in  bolder  and  loftier  tones  than  these. 
The  pupils  of  Dr  Taylor  never  learned  the  lesson -that  they 
had  a  right  to  draw  their  own  inferences  from  the  Word  of  God, 
without  submitting  to  any  human  authority  whatsoever,  more 
clearly  and  fully  than  the  General  Assembly  of  Old  School 
Presbyterianiam  was  taught  it,  on  this  occasion,  by  Dr.  Hodge. 
And,  however  widely  men  who  have  breathed  the  free  air  of 
Congregationalism  may  differ  from  the  theological  views  of 
either  of  these  two  eminent  divines,  those  of  them  who  have 
imbibed  anything  of  a  spirit  similar  to  theirs  will  not  mind  the 
declarations,  or  the  denunciations,  if  so  it  be,  of  any  who  would 
attempt  to  impose  upon  them  their  own  inferences  and  opinions 
as  the  only  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
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Dr.  Hodge's  relations  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  late 
Civil  War^  illustrate  the  advanced  opinions  which  he  held 
beyond  many  others  in  his  Church.  They  were  such  as  to  call 
forth  severe  condemnation  from  excited  partisans  at  the  South. 
He  was  a  thorough  supporter  of  the  Union  cause  and  the  Gov- 
ernment By  his  pen  and  voice  he  did  much  to  influence  those 
who  looked  to  him  as  a  leader.  We  cannot  but  feel,  however, 
that  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  whole  question  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  impossibility  of  any  compromise  with  the  slave 
power,  as  some  men  in  New  England  did.  The  place  of  his 
residence  and  the  associations  of  his  church  were  unfavorable 
to  that  sort  of  comprehension.  He  rose  to  the  higher  limits  of 
opinion  among  the  company  with  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  If 
he  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  limits  possible,  it  may  easily  have 
been  due  to  causes  without  rather  than  within  himself;  causes 
over  which  he  had  little  or  no  control.  It  is  curious  to  read 
some  of  Dr.  Hodge's  letters  during  the  war,  and  see  how  bis 
feelings  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  how  he  had  opinions 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle,  which  worthy  men  else- 
where held,  but  which  he  regretted  aflerwards  as  truly  as  they 
did.  In  common  with  great  numbers  of  our  northern  people, 
he  supposed,  in  1862,  that  McClellan  was  a  great  general,  and 
that  Stanton  was  incompetent  for  his  office ;  that  the  removal 
of  the  former  from  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  an 
injustice  and  an  error,  and  that  the  latter  gentleman,  together 
with  Lincoln  himself,  by  "  mismanagement  had  got  everything 
into  confusion."  He  even  seems  to  have  doubted  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  Lincoln's  first  proclamation  respecting  eman- 
cipation, which  made  this  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace. 
How  strange  all  these  things  seem  in  the  light  of  the  present, — 
none  of  them  more  strange  than  the  belief  in  the  generalship 
of  McClellan !  But  it  was  only  the  few,  who  had  appreciated 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  from  the  beginning,  who  rose 
above  these  erroneous  views,  at  that  time.  One- half  of  the 
people  at  the  North  were  slow  to  accept  the  Emancipation 
proclamation.  Thousands,  for  years,  regarded  McClellan  as 
the  military  man  of  the  age,  and  thousands  more  would  have 
continued  to  do  so,  except  for  the  influence  of  his  crushing 
defeat  in  the  PresidentisJ  election  of  1864.     At  this  time,  Dr. 
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Hodge,  thoagh  retaining  his  high  opinion  of  his  merits,  refused 
to  votefor  hira,  because  he  had  come  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Lin- 
coln, and  because  he  feared  the  results  of  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  Democratic  party,  which,  as  he  says,  "  has  brought 
all  these  troubles  and  sorrows  upon  us."  When  the  war  ended, 
he  had  learned  to  appreciate  Lincoln  fully,  and  to  honor  him  as 
the  hope  and  strength  of  the  nation.  His  words,  as  he  heard 
of  the  assassination,  were :  •*  My  poor,  poor  country,  what  will 
become  of  thee  I" 

But  we  cannot  linger  further  upon  the  great  questions  and 
crises  in  which  Dr.  Hodge  bore  a  part.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  was  a  close  observer  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
was  an  active  participator,  both  in  his  Review  and  on  the  plat- 
form, in  every  important  movement.  For  more  than  forty 
years  his  words  were  weighty  and  powerful.  They  were  lis- 
tened to  with  great  respect 

It  fell  to  his  lot — as  to  very  few  others  in  the  history  of  our 
country — to  continue  in  his  professorship  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  An  interesting  chapter  of  the  Biography  is  filled 
with  an  account  of  his  Semi-centennial  anniversary.  It  must 
have  been  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  him,  as  he  saw  hundreds 
of  his  old  pupils  returning  to  offer  him  the  tribute  of  their 
affection  and  respect  More  than  twenty-five  hundred  students 
had  been  under  his  instruction.  The  institution  had  grown 
from  its  small  beginnings  when  he  entered  it  as  a  pupil,  to  a 
strong,  vigorous,  widely-known  and  noted  Seminary,  with 
abundant  endowments  and  a  secure  future.  His  own  life  had 
been  one  of  distinguished  usefulness  and  of  honorable  fame. 
The  joys  of  his  home  had  been  peaceful,  and  its  sorrows 
sacred.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  could  look 
backward  and  forward  with  gratitude  and  hope.  He  was  still 
in  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties  and  in  the  vigor  of  a  ripe  old 
age.  We  do  not  wonder  that  he  speaks  of  the  day  as  *'  the 
apex  of  his  life.'' 

The  description  of  the  calm  progress  of  the  closing  years  is 
told  so  affectionately  and  pleasantly  by  his  son,  that  we  cite 
a  portion  of  it  from  one  of  the  closing  chapters. 
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*' There  is  always  sometbing  essentiallj  pathetic  even  in  the  bri(^te8t  and 
balmiest  late  autumnal  day.  To  the  eye  of  faith  it  is  the  season  which  prepares, 
after  the  interval  of  a  short  sleep  in  winter,  for  a  new  and  more  glorious  spring. 
But  to  the  eye  of  sense,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  end  of  the  year.  So  was  it  with 
the  autumn  of  his  life.  Though  he  was  generally  well,  he  was  weak,  and  often 
very  weary.  Though  he  was  beautiful,  it  was  the  wafiting  beauty  of  the  fading 
leaf.  And  this  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  mind.  Though 
he  reclined  with  an  unwavering  confidence  upon  a  supernatural  hope,  his  spirit 
and  life  were  eminently  natural.  Though  he  had  no  fear,  yet  he  had  no  desire  to 
die.  He  looked  beyond  the  world  rather  than  rose  entirely  above  it.  His 
interest  in  aU  human  things  was  genuine  and  strong,  and  his  cheerfulness  was 
never  failing,  yet  often  tinged  with  a  pathetic  ^istfulness,  arising  from  an  habit- 
ual sense  of  the  imminence  of  his  own  departure.  He  delighted  more  and  more 
in  reminiscences  of  past  events  and  persons.  The  friends  of  his  early  years  were 
all  gone,  but  their  memory  was  very  precious.  The  improvements  which,  during 
those  last  years  were  so  extensively  made  in  the  buildings  of  the  college  and 
seminary,  Interested  him  exceedingly,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  was  privileged  to 
see  them  before  the  final  closing  of  his  eyes  on  all  earthly  scenes.  But  his  great 
delight  was  in  his  grandchildren.  Two  families  of  them  lived  in  the  same  village 
with  him,  and  made  as  free  of  his  study  and  of  the  arms  'of  his  g^at  chair  as  his 
own  children  had  done  a  generation  earlier.  All  their  smart  sayings  were  re- 
ported to  him,  and  repeated  by  him  with  the  greatest  zest.  He  knew  and  main- 
tained all  of  their  respective  points  of  excellence  and  superiority  with  the  Eeal  of 
a  partisan.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  in  providing  presents  for  them  on  all  their 
anniversaries  of  birthdays  and  Christmas,  and  in  selecting  and  despatching  appro- 
priate St.  Valentines  with  a  gleeful  delight  equal  and  like  to  that  of  the  young 
recipients  themselves.  His  love  was  faithfully  returned  by  them  all,  and  none, 
except  the  youngest,  will  ever  forget  the  frequent  and  delightful  occasions  when 
all  the  resident  family  gathered  .with  loving  reverence  around  grandfather's  chair. 
Before  he  died  he  was  for  some  years  the  oldest  survivor  of  his  entire  family  dan. 
Children  and  grandchildren,  nephews,  grand-nephews  and  cousins  in  various 
degrees  looked  up  to  him  with  affection  and  pride,  and  constantly  cheered  his  last 
days  by  their  visits,  and  testimonials  of  sympathy  and  reverence.*^ 

After  six  years  from  the  time  of  the  Semi-centennial  anni- 
versary, Dr.  Hodge  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  had  contin- 
ued his  full  work  nearly  to  the  end,  and,  as  he  laid  it  aside,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  eldest  son  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, as  some  years  before  he  had  seen  a  younger  son 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  which  he 
had  himself  held  in  early  life.  The  Seminary  was  passing  to 
the  care  of  another  generation  of  his  own  family,  and  the  theo- 
logical system,  which  he  had  so  long  defended,  was  secure  from 
change  for  the  next  succeeding  years.  His  was,  certainly,  a 
long  and  Jjappy  life. 
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Of  Dr.  Hodge  as  a  controversialist,  so  far  forth  as  he  was 
related  to  those  who  opposed  his  doctrinal  system,  we  do  not 
propose  to  speak  at  length.     The  old  battles   are  over,  and 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  renew  them,  if  indeed  it  were  possi- 
ble.   It  is  even  undesirable  to  recall   the   remembrance   of 
them.     The  biographer  has  wisely,  as  we  think,  and  with  a 
commendable  spirit,  passed  them  over  with  but  brief  allusions. 
His  reference  to  those  which  were  carried  on  with  Dr.  Taylor 
and  his  associates  is  limited  almost  entirelv  to  a  short  foot- 
note  to  a  page  on  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  Dr.  Hodge's 
first  interview  with  that  eminent  New  England  Theologian. 
This  note  simply  states,  that  "  the  polemic  guns  of  the  Prince- 
ton Beuiew  were  trained  against  Taylorism  for  forty  years." 
The  results  of  these  forty  years  of  controversy  are  known, 
or  can  be  judged  of,  by  the  world.     If  we  may  be  permitted 
to  express  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is  this :  that  the 
Princeton  views  gained  no  foothold  whatever  in  New  England, 
among  those  who  were  directly  or  indirectly  within  the  region 
of  Dr.  Taylor  8  influence,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,   the 
freedom  of  thought  for  which  Dr.  Taylor  contended  as  the 
great  end  of  his  efforts,  and  the  force  of  the  opinions  which  he 
held,   worked  their   way  silently   and   indirectly,  where  his 
doctrines  were  not  directly  received,  into  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Presbyterian  body,  that  it  is  no  longer  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.     But  we  are  not  disposed  to  fight  over  the  old  con- 
flict which  ended  long  since,  nor  do  we  wish  to  begin  a  new 
one  as  to  the  question  which  of  the  two  leaders  has,  through 
his  part  in  the  conflict,  most  deeply  affected  the   modes  of 
thinking  in  theology  to-day.     We  are  not  the  heirs  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  opinions,   or   responsible   for  them.      The   late   Dr. 
Popkin,  of  Massachusetts,  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  lady, 
who  inquired  whether  he  was  a  Hopkinsian,  "  No,  madam,  I 
am  not  a  Hopkinsian,  but  a  Popkinsian."     We  are  **Popkin- 
sians,"  in  this  regard.     Dr.  Taylor  taught  his  pupils  and,  so 
far  as  he  had  the  power,  he  taught  the  world,  also,  that  theo- 
logians have  a  right  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  to  call 
no  man  master.     Most  of  his  pupils  learned  this  lesson.     We 
think  he  started  influences,  which  have  greatly  help^  many 
of  the  younger  men  even  in  the  Old  School  section  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Church.  If  the  successors  and  associates  of  Dr.  Hodge 
do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  this  last  point,  we  have  no  desire  to 
disturb  their  minds  by  discussion.  The  "Popkinsian,"  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  does  not  thirst  for  controversy  or  enter 
upon  it,  unless  some  vital  issue  or  some  necessity  calls  for  it 
imperatively.  But,  whatever  may  be  true  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
influence  in  New  Jersey,  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  amount  of  effective  impression  produced  by  Dr.  Hodge's 
distinctive  views  in  New  England. 

We  trust  that  what  we  are  about  to  say  may  not  lead  the 
author  of  the  biography  either  to  feel  that  his  volume  was 
written   to  little  purpose,  in  case  it  could  produce  such  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  any  reader,  or  to  pity  the  want 
of  clear  apprehension  which  should  render  such  a  statement 
possible  after  perusing  its  page&     But  we  must  confess,  that, 
after  our  examination  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Hodge's  life  and 
character  as  here  given,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  under  the 
inflaence  of  another  inheritence  and  education,  he  might  have 
seen  the  truth  as  his  opponents  did.     His  nature,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  not  fitted  to  the  complete  bondage,  which 
others  in  the  Old  School  Church  loved.     They  might  never 
have   thought    freely,   even   if    the  atmosphere   which  they 
breathed   had   been  free.     But   he,   if  the  opportunity  had 
been  given,  might  have  been  a  free  man.     He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  courageous  and  bold  spirit,  in  this  respect,  which  Dr. 
Taylor  and  other  New  England  leaders  had.     He  could  not 
have  brought  himself  to  break  through  the  bounds  of  the 
system  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  to  form  a  new  school  in 
theology.     He   was,  therefore,   content  to  receive   what  had 
been  handed  down   to   him,  and  to  defend  it,  with  all  his 
power,  against  every  adversary.      The  dominion  of  Turretin 
and  Dr.  Alexander,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  controlled 
his  mind  to  his  latest  moment     We  find  him,  in  the  review 
of  his  life,  taking  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he  bad 
never  moved  beyond  the  past.     On  two  important  occasions, 
one  of  them  his  Semi-centennial  anniversary,  when  he  was 
speaking  to  the  great  assembly  of  his  pupils  gathered  from  all 
quarters  in  his  honor,  he  solemnly  declared  that  no  new  idea 
ever  originated  in  Princeton  Seminary.     It  is  scarcely  possible 
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to  conceive  of  a  man  with  a  genuine  New  England  education 
rejoicing  and  grateful  that,  after  spending  fiftv  years  in  theo- 
logical thought,  he  had  never  given  lodgment  in  his  doctrinal 
system  to  a  single  new  idea.  But  here  was  this  aged  professor 
glorying  in  this  statement  before  his  admiring  students,  and 
not  only  before  them  but  before  the  representatives  of  schools 
of  learning  of  every* name  and  every  portion  of  the  country. 
Wherever  the  truth  was  in  the  great  conflict  between  the  two, 
Dr.  Hodge  was,  certainly,  no  bold  explorer,  no  courageous 
advocate  of  new  truth,  no  leader  for  the  advancing  Christian 
thonght  of  the  ages,  like  Dr.  Taylor.  He  was  not  a  man  of  the 
order  of  Luther  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul;  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  may  be,  he  failed  to  understand  the  great  apostle  in  some 
of  bis  teachings.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  education  or 
surrounding  circumstances  could  have  inspired  him  with  this 
heroic  boldness.  But,  had  he  lived  in  other  regions  and 
nnder  less  restraining  influences,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  might  have  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  the  system  of  which 
he  is  still,  in  his  writings,  so  distinguished  an  advocate. 

There  are  two  passages  given  in  the  Biography,  which  serve 
to  illustrate  the  influences  to  which  Dr.  Hodge  was  subjected, 
and  which  we  may  lay  before  our  readers  as  accounting  for 
what  we  have  just  said  respecting  him.  One  of  them  is  in  his 
own  notes  concerning  his  family  and  early  life.  He  had  a 
great-uncle,  the  brother  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  whose 
name  was  Hugh  M'CuUoch.  This  worthy  gentleman,  the 
notes  inform  us,  "  was  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  held  to  his  own  opinions."  "He  never  would  consent  to 
the  assertion  that  the  earth  moves;  maintaining  that  it  was 
contrary  alike  to  his  own  observation  and  to  Bible  authority, 
as  Joshua  commanded  not  the  earth,  but  the  sun  to  stand 
still."  Dr.  Hodge  adds  :  **  His  character  is  said  to  have  been 
imbibed  by  our  family."  The  good  doctor  was  not  peculiar  in 
havinj^  such  an  uncle.  We  ourselves  have  seen  some  "  Uncle 
M'CuUochs,"  within  the  circle  of  our  own  limited  observation, 
whose  "  tenacity  "  was  not  the  least  marked  of  their  character- 
istics. We  have  also  sometimes  traced  the  quality  as  it  seemed 
to  have  passed  downward  to  nephews  and  grand-nephews.  But 
the  gr^qd-nepbews  in  New  England  have  not  had  the  power  to 
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stand  by  the  inheritance  of  antiquated  opinions,  as  fdlly  as 
they  have  in  some  of  the  less  breezy  regions  of  the  coantiy. 
They  have  usually  been  fearless  enough  to  abandon  all  ideas 
of  their  predecessors,  which  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
more  probable  basis  than  the  one,  that  the  earth  does  not 
move,  because  they  have  never  seen  it  move,  and  because 
Joshua  did  not  command  it  to  stop  moving.  Dr.  Hodge, 
evidently,  did  not  accept  his  uncle's  view  on  this  subject, 
but  we  notice,  in  his  uncle,  one  of  the  influences  which 
descended  to  hira  from  the  line  of  his  Presbyterian  ancestry; 
and  he  lived  where  the  past  was  all  important  The  other  pas- 
sage is  found  near  the  end  of  the  volume,  as  the  one  just 
mentioned  is  near  the  beginning.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
at  the  Semi-Centennial,  he  said :  ^^  There  recently  resided  in 
this  village  a  venerable  lady,  as  distinguished  for  her  strength 
of  character  as  for  her  piety.  A  sceptical  friend  once  said  to 
her,  ^  My  dear  madam,  it  is  impossible  that  a  woman  of  yoar 
sense  can  believe  the  story  about  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah.' 
She  replied  with  emphasis:  ^ Judge,  if  the  Bible  said  that 
Jonah  swallowed  the  whale,  I  would  believe  it.'"  "  I  am  not 
authorized  to  affirm,"  Dr.  Hodge  added,  '*  that  Dr.  Alexander 
would  say  the  same  thing.  But  he  would  come  pretty  near 
it"  The  influence  of  Dr.  Alexander  is  that  under  which  Dr. 
Hodge  was  introduced  to  theological  opinion,  and  under  which 
he  continued,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  through  his  whole 
career.  With  "Uncle  M'Culloch's"  belief,  "that  the  world 
does  not  move,"  to  start  him  in  life's  pathway,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's near  approach  to  a  readiness  to  believe,  "  that  Jonah 
swallowed  the  whale,"  to  lead  him  along  that  pathway  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  all  his  great- 
ness and  goodness.  Dr.  Hodge  had  not  the  peculiar  courage  for 
the  acceptance  of  new  truths,  which  has  characterized  some  cf 
the  world's  heroes, — for  example,  two  whom  we  have  already 
referred  to — Martin  Luther  and  St  Paul. 

The  two  great  works  of  Dr.  Hodge,  which  he  gave  to  the 
press,  are  his  Systematic  Theology,  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Boman&  They  both  show  his  ability  as  a  thinker,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  mind  as  affected  by  the  circumstances 
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of  his  life.  He  was  a  theologian,  rather  than  a  scholar  or  an 
exegete.  He  approached  the  work  of  an  exegete  from  the  pre- 
possessions of  doctrinal  theology, — perhaps,  unconsciously  to 
himself.  Probably  he  never  freed  himself  from  the  undue 
influence  which  doctrinal  theology  had,  as  compared  with 
exegetical  study,  when  he  was  young.  For  these  reasons, 
his  commentaries  can  hardly  have,  hereafter,  any  very  high 
reputation  as  exhibiting  linguistic  power.  They  will  be 
resorted  to,  however,  by  those  who  would  know  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Princeton  Theology,  as  will  also  his  great  doctrinal 
work.  His  style  is  so  clear,  and  his  power  of  setting  forth 
his  views  and  the  arguments  for  them  so  great,  that  none  can 
read  his  volumes  without  knowing  fully  what  he  held  and 
why  be  held  it  His  works  thus,  will  live  for  years — perhaps, 
for  generations. 

In  referring  to  his  college  course.  Dr.  Hodge  speaks  of  one 
of  the  professors.  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  who  afterwards  became 
the  president  of  two  or  three  colleges  at  the  West,  as  being  the 
instructor  of  his  class  in  Greek.  This  gentleman,  he  says,  was 
an  enthusiast  in  his  department,  and  a  lover  of  paradox  ;  and 
as  he  was  extremely  popular  with  the  students,  many  of  his 
sayings  were  naturally  remembered.  One  of  these  is  recorded 
in  the  following  sentence  :  *^  He  told  our  class  that  we  would 
find  that  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  death  was  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  grammar."  After  examining  certain 
portions  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  care- 
fully and  repeatedly,  we  trust  we  may  be  permitted,  without 
offense,  to  say,  that, — however  much  this  remark  of  the  eccentric 
professor  may  have  influenced  other  members  of  the  class, — 
we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  its  effect  upon  Dr.  Elodge  could 
have  been  such  as  to  induce  him  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  this 
particular  preparation.  It  occurs  to  us,  that  he  may,  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  have  been  unable  to  persuade  himself  of  any 
direct  and  vital  connection  between  the  Greek  language  and  a 
fitness  for  the  life  in  which,  as  it  has  been  held.  **  tongues  are 
to  cease."  However,  this  may  have  been,  the  remark  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded. 
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We  end  our  Review  here.  Of  Dr.  Hodge's  methods  as  a 
teacher,  those  who  read  his  Systematic  Theology  will  gain  some 
idea.  Of  his  peculiar  power  in  his  religious  addresses  to  the 
Seminary  students,  the  Biography  gives  testimony,  but  no  one, 
probably,  who  knows  him  only  by  the  record  here  given,  can 
appreciate  fully  what  it  was.  Of  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  his  own  Church,  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  its 
history  for  the  past  fifty  years  are  best  qualified  to  judge.  These 
pages,  however,  will  present  to  our  readers  enough,  perchance, 
to  make  them  disposed  to  read  the  volume  of  Memoirs  for  them- 
selves. The  story  of  the  life  is  fitted  to  give  all  who  thus  read 
it  a  high  idea  of  Dr.  Hodge's  work,  his  ability,  his  kindliness 
of  nature,  his  earnest  Christian  character,  his  honorable  waj 
of  living.  It  is  told  by  his  son  and  successor  at  Princeton,  in 
a  simple,  loving,  admirable  way,  with  little  allusion  to  the  old 
warfare,  and  much  to  that  which  was  better  and  more  beaati- 
ful.  It  is  with  the  thought  of  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former, 
that  we  have  written. 
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AmcLB  VL— PREACHING  TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Thb  children  rule  the  aga  The  boys  and  girls  claim  more 
time,  money,  and  care  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  school 
books  and  general  literature  provided  for  our  youth  are  abun- 
dant and  costly.  The  great  publishing  houses  rival  each  other 
in  their  attempt  to  command  the  patronage  of  the  young.  ^ 
Hicholaa  costs  the  Scribners  a  fabulous  sum,  and  pays  them 
handaomely,  for  it  meets  this  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Harpers 
have  of  late  been  forced  to  publish  a  magazine  for  the  young 
people.  No  religious  paper  dares  to  omit  its  two  or  three 
columns  for  the  children.  Men  count  our  Sabbath  school  chil- 
dren by  the  millions,  and  this  vast  army  has  leaders,  supplies, 
organization,  and  drill  ample  and  imposing,  and  yet  the  pulpit 
of  America  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  boys  and  girls.  Fewer  of 
them  by  far,  in  proportion  to  the  adults  of  our  congregations 
and  population,  go  to  church  to-day  than  attended  the  minis- 
trations of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

The  ministry  has  come  to  leave  to  the  school  mistress,  the 
magazine,  and  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  those  whom  it  should 
and  must  reach,  if  the  church  is  to  be  perpetuated.  To  see  to  it 
that  the  young  habitually  attend  church,  and  are  met  with 
suitable  instruction  when  they  attend,  seems  to  be  a  matter 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  ministerial  functions.  Those  who 
lecture  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  ignore  this 
matter.  Works  upon  Homiletics  have  little  to  say  concerning 
it,  and  the  boys  and  girls  grow  up  as  best  they  can,  unfed  by 
the  hand  of  the  pastors,  who  ought  to  heed  the  divine  com- 
mand: "Feed  my  lambs." 

What  is  to  become  of  the  youth  of  America,  with  its  present 
environment,  home  training,  and  pastoral  care  at  the  minimum 
point,  the  school,  the  magazine,  and  the  street  at  the  maximum, 
and  their  souls  to  be  saved  7 

The  public  school  once  was  an  ally  of  the  church  ;  the  min- 
ister had  an  open  field  of  usefulness  within  its  walls;  religion 
was  taught  on  ''  week  days."    All  this  has  gone  by ;  in  many 
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portions  of  the  United  States  the  baldest  secularism  has  taken 
its  place;  in  a  fe\v  sections  infidelity  is  taught  We  can  no 
longer  regard  the  public  school  an  ally  of  the  church.  Our 
children  may  learn  to  read,  write,  sew,  and,  if  you  please,  how 
to  use  a  plane  or  trowel,  to  practice  law  or  medicine,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  but  their  spiritual  life  and  even  their  moral 
training,  except  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
are  more  and  more  ignored.  We  cannot  expect  to  tax  our 
people  to  train  recruits  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  magazines  and  other  youths'  papers  are  not  published  to 
lead  our  youth  into  the  highest  and  best  manhood.  No  Chris- 
tian parent  can  fail  having  noticed  that  they  nearly  all  are  be- 
coming each  year  less  instructive,  although  doubtless  more 
entertaining.  With  a  large  number  of  articles  that  are  val- 
uable, there  is  a  padding  of  too  much  that  is  sensational  and 
even  silly. 

The  secular  school  and  press  employ  their  force,  and  quite 
legitimately,  in  developing  the  mental  powers  of  our  youth, 
compelled  perhaps  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  souls  to 
save.  And  here  it  is  that  we  have  summoned  the  help  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  have  come  to  throw  upon  it  the  duty  of 
training  our  children  for  eternity ;  and  we  have  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  adequate  to  accomplish  this  vast  undertaking.  We 
have  expected  too  much,  and  we  deserve  to  be  disappointed. 

We  have  an  institution,  holding  one  hour's  session  each 
week,  under  the  guidance  of  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to 
take  it  in  charge,  but  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are 
rarely  if  ever  examined  in  respect  of  their  capabilities  for  the 
work.  The  pupils  are  too  infrequently  prepared  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  instruction  by  previous  study  of  their  lessons. 
Strict  discipline  is  never  expected  and  would  sometimes  be  re- 
sented. And  yet  we  expect  a  school  thus  managed  to  do  for 
the  spiritual  life  of  our  boys  and  girls  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  them  symmetrically  developed,  while  to  train  their  intel- 
lects twenty  hours  each  week  is  given,  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  trained  for  their  work  and  having,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  ample  time  to  secure  the  preparation  of  lessons  and 
authority  to  maintain  discipline,  adding  to  this  meanwhile  all 
the  eflFect  which  the  reading  of  children's  literature  can  produce. 
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Certainly  if  we  measure  our  valuation  of  our  children's  live^ 
by  the  forces  which  we  employ  to  mould  them,  we  are  either 
foigetfnl  of  their  souls  or  regard  the  Sabbath  school  possessed 
of  a  miraculous  energy,  which  none  of  us,  in  view  of  the  re- 
8a]t8  it  has  achieved  in  its  century  of  life,  would  dare  claim 
for  it  That  the  Sabbath  school  has  done  the  good  it  has  ac- 
complished, is  a  source  of  profound  thanksgiving  to  God,  who 
takes  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  but 
that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  still  another  weak  force, 
even  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  seems,  in  view  of  the  facts 
before  us,  an  axiom. 

It  would  indeed  be  both  unjust  and  untrue  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  many  years,  to  give  the 
children  and  youth  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  in  the 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  The  numerous  editions  with 
which  Todd's  Lectures  to  Children  was  honored,  is  evidence 
among  other  things  that  not  a  few  of  the  Christian  ministry 
would  learn  from  the  successful  doctor  how  to  preach  to  the 
children.  Dr.  Newton's  valuable  contributions  to  the  same 
class  of  literature  have  given  him  an  enviable  place  among  the 
many  who  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  young  from  the  pul- 
pit Both  of  these  men,  however,  and  those  who  have  followed 
in  their  footsteps,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  setting  apart  chil- 
dren's days  or  appointing  special  children's  services,  some  once 
in  a  month,  others  once  in  three  months,  and  in  some  instances 
insisting  upon  it  that  the  children  should  sit  by  themselves,  and 
now  and  then  that  there  should  be  no  adults  in  the  congrega- 
tion. Thus,  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
first  series  of  Lectures  to  Children,  wrote:  "The  heat  way  of 
preaching  to  children  is  to  have  them  entirely  alone — not  an 
adult  in  the  house.  You  can  then  come  down  to  them  and  can 
interest  them.  The  next  best  way  is  to  have  all  the  children 
in  the  center  of  the  house  and  the  congregation  above  and 
around  them ;  and  then  let  the  speaker  forget^  if  he  can,  that 
anybody  is  present  besides  the  children.  This  has  been  my 
method,  at  the  close  of  the  second  service  on  the  Sabbath :  The 
congregation  have  had  permission  to  retire,  but  have,  to  an  in- 
dividual, preferred  to  remain.  I  have  usually  delivered  one  of 
my  little  sermons  once  in  three  months,  supposing  this  to  be  no 
inore,  certainly,  than  the  share  of  the  lambs." 

?ou  vr.  17 
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To  criticise  the  methods  of  one  who  has  achieved  the  mar- 
velous  success  won  by  Todd's  Lectures  seems  impertinent,  and 
especially  when  nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
face to  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  first  series  could  say: 
'^  This  little  work,  after  having  passed  through  fifteen  editions 
in  this  country  and  we  know  not  how  many  in  England,  after 
having  been  translated  into  French,  Qerman,  Greek,  and  many 
more  languages,  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  and  last 
of  all  having  been  adopted  as  a  school-book  for  the  liberated 
slaves  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  now  sent  forth  in  a  new  dress  with 
the  addition  of  new  Lectures."  And  yet  it  is  not  wholly  un- 
kind to  infer  that  one  who  could  do  so  well  might  have  done 
better  had  he  been  able  to  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
God  made  Sunday  come  once  in  seven  days  for  the  children  as 
well  as  for  their  fathers  and  mothers.  We  all  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  those  who  are  growing,  need  food  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  those  who  have  gained  their  growth,  and  if  the 
fathers  and  mothers  to  thrive  must  have  a  weekly  allowance  of 
spiritual  food  the  children  need  their  nourishment  equally 
often.  No  beings  thrive  when  fed  upon  the  feast  and  famine 
principle,  and  the  fact  that  our  young  folks  have  failed  to  be- 
come habitual  and  regular  attendants  upon  divine  worship  is 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  parallel  fact  that  they  can  expect 
only  occasional  instruction  upon  the  Sabbath. 

And  yet  to  have  preached  every  Sabbath  as  long  and  copi- 
ously illustrated  sermons  to  the  children  as  we  find  in  Dr. 
Todd's  books,  would  require  a  larger  reservoir  of  anecdote,  and 
fanciful  devices  than  perhaps  even  he  could  have  owned,  for 
as  he,  quoting  Cecil,  says :  ^'  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  talk  to 
children  :  but  to  talk  to  them  as  they  ought  to  be  talked  to,  is 
the  very  last  effort  of  ability.  A  man  must  have  a  vigorous 
imagination.  He  must  have  extensive  knowledge  to  call  in 
illustration  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ;  for  he  will 
make  but  little  progress,  but  by  illustration.  It  requires  great 
genius,  to  throw  the  mind  into  the  habits  of  children's  mindsL 
I  aim  at  this,  but  I  find  it  the  utmost  effort  of  ability.  No 
sermon  ever  put  my  mind  half  so  much  on  the  stretch.  I  am 
surprised  at  nothing  which  Dr.  Watts  did,  but  his  hymns  for 
children.     Other  men  could  have  written  as  well  as  he  in  other 
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works;  but  how  he  wrote  these  hymns  I  know  not"  The 
same  criticism  could  be  passed  upon  Dr.  Newton's  sermons, 
and  few  are  the  ministers  who  could  preach  every  Sabbath  to 
the  adult  congregations  were  they  as  lavish  of  their  resources 
as  Dr.  Newton's  published  discourses  declare  him  to  be  when 
preaching  to  the  children  of  his  fortunate  Church. 

Other  attempts  to  reach  the  youth,  happily  now  out  of 
vogue,  have  been  made  by  the  professional  children's  talker. 
The  men  who  pick  up  everywhere  stories  long  and  short  and 
stringing  them  together  upon  an  invisible  thread  amuse  the 
little  ones  who  constantly  fed  upon  such  confectionary  lose  all 
relish  for  healthful  food.  These  men  in  the  short  period  that 
their  services  were  in  demand,  made  apparent  the  fact  that 
there  was  need  of  reaching  the  youth  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  could  only  fail  of  meeting  the  need,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  department  of  church 
life  they  put  forth  their  endeavors  have  come  to  call  these 
"talkers"  pious  "tramps." 

Others  have  tried  to  reach  the  end  in  view,  to  be  helpful  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  in  varied  ways  which  need  not  be  re- 
counted, for  enough  has  been  presented  to  disclose  the  fact, 
that  the  Church  and  ministry  have  not  been  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  youth.  But  it  is  not  until  quite  recently  that  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  upon  the  part  of  any  considerable  num- 
her  of  the  clergymen  of  America  to  give  every  Sabbath  a 
sermon  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  underlying  thought  in  this  new  method  is  that  the 
children  should  be  preached  to.  The  Church  cannot  afford  to 
leave  nnused  the  divine  instrumentality,  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  Paul's  time,  for  after 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,  it  pleased  God  by.  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe.  Preaching  as  we  all  know  is  something 
other  than  teaching,  and  greatly  as  any  may  be  benefited  by  the 
instruction  of  the  Sunday  school  and  home,  we  are  wiser  than 
God  if  we  imagine  that  in  securing  the  best  results,  in  secur- 
ing all  that  is  comprised  in  complete  salvation  we  can  forego 
preaching  to  the  young.  The  sermon  implies  the  man,  with 
God's  word  in  his  hand,  with  the  love  of  souls,  using  all  legiti- 
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mate  methods  of  speech  to  reach  his  hearers.  It  has,  if  rightly 
constructed  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  logically  con- 
nected. With  many  points  in  common  with  an  oration,  an 
essay,  a  poem,  and  sometimes  a  story,  it  diflFers  from  each  and 
all  in  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  a  human  being  who  stands  be- 
fore his  fellows  with  a  message  from  God  which  he  would 
make  them  hear  and  heed.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  new  methods  here,  that  a  sermon  is  a  failure  that 
does  not  reach  all  the  congregation,  young  and  old,  learned 
and  unlearned.  "Jesus*  sermon,"  says  the  objector,  "must 
have  interested  the  children,  it  certainly  had  thought  enough 
for  the  wisest  who  heard  it  or  have  read  it  The  only  other 
sermons  which  God  saw  fit  to  have  printed  in  the  Bible  are  as 
well  adapted  to  interest  children  as  their  seniors."  This  is  all 
quite  true,  but  judged  by  this  standard  nine  out  of  every  ten 
sermons  preached  now-a-days  are  failures.  As  men  have  come 
to  regard  sermons,  very  few  have  the  genius  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  entire  congregation  in  a  single  discourse.  To  be  sure, 
a  minister  may  rely  on  his  thought  to  reach  the  intelligent, 
on  his  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  delight  the  superficial,  on  his 
stories  to  please  the  children,  and  on  his  action  to  arouse 
the  dull  and  at  the  same  time  animate  the  youth  of  his 
congregation. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  will  find  that  while  he  is  develop- 
ing his  thought  which  is  to  hold  the  thinking  men,  the  children 
will  have  become  tired  of  waiting  for  their  anecdote,  and  will 
need  to  be  aroused  by  their  seniors  to  get  in  readiness  to  hear 
it ;  and  if  the  story  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  chil- 
dren, the  thoughtful  man  becomes  impatient,  and  all  the  while 
the  superficial  members  of  the  congregation  say  to  themselves: 
"  I  do  wish  our  pastor  would  keep  such  milk  for  babes  out  of 
the  bill  of  fare  that  he  offfers  us."        • 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  average  minister  has  come  to 
despair  of  reaching  the  young  in  his  ordinary  sermons.  When 
he  prepares  his  discourses  and  when  he  preaches  them,  he  has 
in  mind  the  adult  members  of  the  congregation,  and  too  often 
a  select  few  among  these.  The  choice  spirits,  also,  by  their  ap- 
preciative attention  each  Sabbath,  are  his  constant  inspiration. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  with  the  sermons  doctrinal, 
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ethical,  philosophical,  philological,  etc.,  such  as  our  choice 
hearers  enjoy,  Christianity  is  administered  to  the  few,  and  those 
children  whose  parents  wisely  think  that  the  whole  household 
should  worship  God  together  in  His  house  on  His  day,  are 
forced  to  endure  that  which  their  parents  would  themselves  be 
unwilling  to  pass  through. 

Now  this  can  be  remedied.  It  is  possible  so  to  arrange  the 
service  of  Ood's  house  that  the  young  can  know  that  the  pastor 
had  them  in  mind  when  he  was  preparing  the  food  for  his  flock. 
This  can  be  done  by  preaching  a  short  sermon  to  the  children 
separate  from  the  general  sermon.  The  adult  portion  of  the 
congregation,  it  has  been  found  upon  trial,  are  quite  willing 
to  have  a  few  moments  thus  devoted  to  the  little  ones,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  having  been  fed  can  and  do  sit  quietly  during 
the  remainder  of  the  service.  Having  been  fed,  they  have  a 
tranquility  of  mind  that  makes  the  discourse  that  follows  quite 
endurable ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  man  who  prepares  a 
sermon  each  week  for  the  youth,  will  unavoidably  obtain  a  sim- 
plicity of  utterance  and  picturesqueness  of  style  that  will, 
while  not  harming  his  sermon  for  the  thoughtful,  make  some 
portions  of  it  at  least  intelligible  to  the  young,  many  of  whom 
as  the  years  go  by  will  have  been  so  trained  in  sermon  hearing, 
that  they  will  become  the  best  listeners  whom  the  minister  has. 
But  these  sermons,  coming  every  Sabbath,  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  edify  rather  than  to  amuse  or  entertain  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  an  insult  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  treat  them  as 
though  they  were  unable  to  think  upon  grave  truths.  And  it 
is  a  truth  hardly  worth  being  developed  which  does  not  in  some 
of  its  relations  or  bearings  have  a  child^s  side  to  it.  Hence  it 
is  found  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  mar  the  unity 
of  a  service  by  preaching  a  sermon  to  the  boys  and  girls  before 
the  main  discourse,  and  if,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  who 
have  adopted  this  new  method,  a  hymn  which  old  and  young 
can  sing  is  introduced  between  the  two  discourses,  the  congre- 
gation receive  the  main  sermon  with  some  such  relish  as  we 
partake  of  the  second  course  at  dinner  after  an  appropriate 
entrea 

Very  often,  moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  the  matter  which 
ordinarily   constitutes  the  introduction  of  a  sermon,    can  be 
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brought  out  in  the  discoarse  to  the  young,  and  thus  the  preacher 
can,  when  he  begins  his  main  sermon,  enter  at  once  upon  the 
theme  of  the  day. 

Nothing  has  been  more  surprising  in  the  use  of  this  method 
for  a  term  of  years,  than  the  amazing  many-sidedness  of  truth, 
if  only  we  are  content  to  use  it  in  its  right  relations,  and  not 
attempt  to  see  all  sides  at  once  and  in  precisely  the  same  light. 
And  while  often  much  is  gained  by  the  use  of  diflFerent  texts 
for  the  two  discourses,  and  sometimes  in  treating  of  different 
subjects,  it  is  never  necessary  to  choose  a  theme  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  thought  of  the  main  discourse,  in  order  to  find 
a  thought  which  the  youth  can  grasp.  There  are  lower  branches 
which  they  can  touch  of  the  loftiest  truths  which  the  greatest 
minds  climb  to  reach. 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  certain  matters  of  interest  to  the 
young  which  do  not  need  to  be  often  brought  forward  in  our 
preaching  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  the  lessons  of  the  sea- 
sons,  the  teachings  of  anniversary  days,  and  the  like,  but  these 
always  are  kept  from  marring  the  harmony  of  a  service,  from 
the  fact  that  the  logic  of  surrounding  circumstances  is  quite  as 
keenly  felt  as  that  logic  which  would  make  the  invocation  the 
alpha,  and  the  benediction  the  omega  of  a  stately  sequential 
service. 

An  incidental  advantage  gained  by  this  method  is  that  it  en- 
ables the  minister  to  reach  a  large  number  in  his  congregation 
who,  although  men  in  years,  are  but  children  in  spiritual  attain- 
ments. These  ** grown  persons"  quite  likely  would  consider 
it  an  insult  for  their  minister  to  deliberately  present  to  them 
the  truth  in  the  only  form  in  which  they  can  appreciate  it.  Bat 
if  this  truth  is  served  to  the  children  in  their  presence,  nothing 
hinders  their  sharing  it  and  being  nourished  by  it  Many  a 
church  member  is  lost  in  the  higher  mathematics  of  his  minis- 
ter's discoarse,  because  he  has  never  mastered  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  which  the  children  are  learning,  while  very  few  are 
the  Christians,  however  far  along  they  may  be  in  the  sciences 
of  the  kingdom,  who  have  lost  their  relish  for  the  simple  prob- 
lems that  they  first  studied,  only  they  prefer  to  have  it  ander- 
stood  that  no  one  should  intimate  that  they  have  need  of  sach 
a  review. 
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Bat  a  still  greater  advantage  inseparable  from  this  new  method, 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps  those  who  employ  it  from  growing  old. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  man  can  age  very  rapidly, 
mentally,  who  every  week  has  felt  the  life  of  the  girowing  boys 
and  girls.  To  preach  to  them  so  as  to  do  them  good,  he  must 
enter  into  all  their  fresh  views  of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Adirondacks  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  can,  for  a  few 
weeks  in  sammer,  bring  back  the  life  to  a  jejune  spirit  in  com- 
parison with  contact  with  the  overflowing  vigor  and  spirit  of 
the  boys  and  girls  every  month  in  the  year. 

But  all  this  implies  work.  Those  who  have  preached  to  the 
boys  and  girls  a  seven-minute  sermon  eveiy  Sunday  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  have  found  that  the  mental  force  required  to  do 
it  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  length  or  the  depth  of  his 
disconrses.  It  requires  a  vigor  of  mind  which  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  many  sermons  that  will  edify  the  general  congregation ; 
and  he  has  greater  facility  than  most  men  possess  who  can  se- 
cure his  boys'  and  girls'  sermon  without  a  day's  work — ^all  that 
he  can  do  in  a  day.  It  is  a  costly  enterprise,  this  trying  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  young,  but  none  too  dear  if  only  we 
are  able  to  do  it  One-sixth  of  our  working  time,  and  one- 
eighth  of  our  Sunday  sermons  are  none  too  much  to  employ  in 
reaching  the  third  of  our  parish,  which  is  found  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  and  especially  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  at  least  a  third  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
seventy,  will  profit  more  by  the  labor  which  I  am  advocating, 
than  by  the  sermons  which  seem  to  us  more  worthy  of  us  and 
have  a  larger  name. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  parade  statistics,  which  shall  tell  us 
how  many  persons  become  Christians  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  eighteen,  nor  to  dilate  upon  the  fact  that  no  minds  are  more 
easily  moulded  and  at  a  more  important  period  of  human  ex- 
istence than  those  which  are  in  the  very  beginnings  of  their 
mental  and  moral  life.  If  it  would  not  open  too  broad  a  dis- 
cussion, it  might  be  profitable  to  consider  the  relation  of  this 
new  method  of  work  to  the  Christian  nurture  which  once  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  it  has  for  some  years  past,  but  which 
to-day  is  becoming  more  a  vital  question,  and  is  to  be  the  vital 
question  of  the  near  future.     But  I  forbear.     It  is  enough  to 
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rejoice  that  when,  in  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  we 
care  for  the  sick,  comfort  the  sorrowing,  clamber  the  heights  of 
devotion,  and  walk  through  the  Gethseraane  of  grief;  after 
we  have  preached  to  the  poor  and  have  guided  the  learned, 
we  can,  like  Him,  turn  to  the  choicest  duty  of  all  as  we 
say :  "  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 
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AmcLB.  VI.— THE  EVANGELICAL  HYMNAL. 

The  Evangelical  Hymnal^  with  Tunes.  Compiled,  by  the  Be  v. 
Chablss  Cuthbert  Hall  and  Sigismond  Lasab.  New 
Tork  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1880.    621  pp.  8vo. 

This  newest  compilation  of  hymns  and  tnnes  challenges  oar 
attention  as  an  honest  effort  to  promote  reform.  The  compilers 
believe  that  the  prevalent  taste  of  American  churches  needs  a 
degree  of  coltare  which  it  has  never  received ;  that  the  dignity 
of  Christian  worship  is  imperiled  through  the  use  of  popular 
melodies  inappropriate  in  the  offices  of  religion ;  and  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  firm  stand  must  be  taken  against  the 
traditional  union  of  good  hymns  with  bad  tuDCS,  and  in  &vor 
of  a  careful  and  reverent  adaptation  of  worthy  hymns  to  tunes 
of  equal  merit,  regardless  of  preconceived  associations  and 
public  sentiment  They  therefore  offer  this  book  to  the  Church 
afi  one  which,  making  no  compromise  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  affords  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  radical  change. 

We  have  then  a  portly  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  contain- 
ing 618  hymns  and  about  670  tunes,  some  of  which  are 
repeated  so  that  no  hymn  is  left  without  appropriate  music 
At  the  close  of  the  volume  are  an  Index  of  first  lines,  an  Alpha- 
betical and  a  Metrical  Index  of  tunes,  and  about  thirty  pages 
of  biographical  notices  of  authors,  translators  and  composers. 
The  music  is  printed  with  large  type  and  is  remarkably  legible, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  broad  faced  type  used  for  the 
hymns  is  good.  What  seems  like  affectation  is  the  frequent 
Qse  of  capitals,  and  the  Amen  appended  to  every  hymn.  The 
book  as  a  whole  would  be  more  conveniently  held  in  the  hand, 
if  it  were  printed  on  thinner  paper. 

The  suggestion  that  this  Hymnal  has  a  mission  as  a  reformer 
leads  our  thoughts  back  to  other  innovations  which  we  and  our 
fathers  have  seen.  Its  very  name  indicates  that  within  a  gen- 
eration there  has  been  a  revolution  in  public  opinion  and  usage. 
It  is  not  a  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  but  a  Hymnal  in 
which  no  distinction  is  attempted  between  paraphrases  of 
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the  Psalms  of  David  and  spiritual  songs  prompted  bj  the 
Christian  experience  of  uninspired  men.  The  time  was  when  it 
was  a  question  whether  a  hymn  had  a  right  to  be  used  in 
Christian*  worship.  Now,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  tables 
are  turned,  ar^d  apart  from  the  discussions  to  which  the  Presby- 
terian Council  last  autumn  gave  rise,  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
tinct Psalmody  is  hardly  ever  mentioned. 

In  earlier  days  Christian  song  was  limited  to  versions  of  the 
Psalma  The  work  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  was  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalter.  The  New 
England  Puritans  brought  over  with  them  Ainsworth's  "  Book 
of  Psalms,  Englished  both  in  prose  and  metra''  The  earliest 
edition  of  the  Bay  State  Psalm  Book  contained  only  Psalms, 
and  the  additions  subsequently  made  were  versions  of  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  like  Deborah  s  song.  John  Cotton  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled,  "Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gbspel  Ordinance." 
The  Westminster  divines  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  praise  God  publicly  by  singing  psalms  together,  in  congr^* 
tions  and  families.  A  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
formerly  enjoined  that  ''  whenever  the  hymns  are  used  at  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  a  certain  portion  or  portions  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  metre  shall  also  be  sung.'' 

A  new  era  began  when  Dr.  Watts  introduced  his  imitations 
or  pharaphrases  of  the  Psalms  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  literal 
versions  which  had  been  in  use,  in  this  way  accommodating  the 
language  of  the  Psalm-writers  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. This  innovation  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  his 
hymns  and  thus  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  use  of  spiritual 
songs  not  purporting  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  Scriptura 

Such  reverence  did  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  have  for  Watts,  that  not  until  about  fifty  years  ago 
were  they  willing  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  Psalms,  and  so 
strongly  were  they  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Psalm 
singing  that  twenty-five  years  since,  no  proposal  to  print 
Psalms  and  Hymns  promiscuously  seemed  likely  to  find  favor 
with  Christian  assemblies. 

The  collection  which  the  associated  pastors  of  Connecticut 
prepared  and  set  forth  in  1845  was  entitled  "Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Christian   use  and  worship/'  and  its  compilers 
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'*  recommended  that  a  dae  proportion  of  the  pieces  selected  for 
use  on  the  various  occasions  of  public  worship,  and  especially 
on  the  Lord's  day,  be  selected  from  the  Psalms."  The  same 
distinction  was  preserved  in  **the  Book  of  Worship  "'prepared 
by  the  Bev.  L.  W.  Bacon  in  1866,  although  the  attempt  was 
not  made  to  secure  a  version  of  every  Psalm. 

But  from  the  time  when  the  Connecticut  book  of  *'  Psalms 
and  Hymns  "  disappeared  from  the  pulpit  and  pews  where  it 
had  kept  its  place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  practice  of 
singing  Psalms  in  distinction  from  Hymns  became  obsolete. 

"The  Plymouth  Collection"  in  1866,  " The  Congregational 
Hymn  Book"  in  1857,  and  "The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book"  in 
1858,  led  the  way,  and  "  The  Book  of  Praise  "  in  1868  adopted 
the  plan  of  arrangement  by  which  the  Psalms  as  a  separate 
class  disappeared  from  view ;  and  now  of  the  later  collections, 
whose  name  is  legion,  we  do  not  recall  a  single  one  which 
retains  the  Psalms  in  a  distinct  group  by  themselves.  That 
change,  which  we  hesitate  to  call  a  reform,  is  consummated. 

The  compilers  of  "  the  Evangelical  Hymnal "  are  in  the 
fashion.  The  word  Psalmodv  is  not  current  with  them.  No 
uniform  attempt  is  made  to  mention  the  numbers  of  the  original 
Psalms,  which  are  represented  in  the  collection,  nor  is  there  any 
index  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  illustrated.  One  cannot 
readily  find  what  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  retained ;  but  it  is 
with  some  regret  that  we  look  in  vain  for  one  of  Watts'  versions 
of  the  6l8t  Psalm,  or  of  the  lOSd,  24th,  26th  or  S2d.  It  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  Christian  church  'to  have  such  familiar  and 
precious  songs  of  penitence,  thanksgiving  and  joy,  fall  into 
oblivion. 

The  collection  includes  612  metrical  pieces,  whereas  the  Book 
of  Praise  has  974;  Dr.  Robinson's  "Spiritual  Songs"  1086; 
the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  1290 ;  the  Methodist  Hymnal,  1117 ; 
and  the  Church  Hymn  Book  (Dr.  Hatfield's),  1464.  Perhaps 
in  this  respect  also  the  tide  has  turned,  for  many  of  the  larger 
collections  are  represented  by  abridgments,  and  among  the 
latest  and  most  serviceable  books  we  note  "  The  Chapel  Hymn 
Book"  (Dr.  Hatfield's),  with  only  762  hymns,  "Hymns  and 
Songs  "  (Dr.  Hitchcock's),  with  660 ;  and  the  Episcopal  Hymnal 
with  582.    Provided  the  selections  are  judicious,  the  smaller 
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books  are  ample  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  congregation,  since 
a  church  in  its  Sabbath  services  rarely  has  occasion  to  sing 
more  than  300  times  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  Evangelical 
Hymnal  Would  serve  it  for  nearly  two  years  without  repeating 
a  stanza.  We  agree  with  the  editors  *'  that  six  hundred  is  a 
liberal  estimate  of  useful  hymns  for  public  worship  "  and  that 
"only  a  small  proportion  of  the  hymns  incorporated  in  the 
larger  collections  are  in  general  usa" 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  have  made 
the  wisest  selection  of  hymns  for  the  uses  of  public  worship  in 
our  congregations.  Their  book  seems  to  have  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  unfamiliar  pieces,  so  that  a  church  might  after  using 
it  for  some  months  begin  to  long  for  the  old  familiar  songs 
of  Zion.  As  a  companion  volume  in  the  family  and  the 
study,  alongside  of  other  kindred  hymnals,  its  freshness  and 
novelty  add  to  its  value ;  but  as  to  advising  its  exclusive  use 
in  church  worship,  we  hesitate.  It  is  of  course  no  easy  thing 
to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line,  what  to  exclude  and  what  to 
retain,  and  how  to  adjust  the  proportions  so  that  each  depart- 
ment of  worship  may  have  its  complement.  We  may  be 
wrong  in  the  inference,  but  our  study  of  the  Hymnal  has  left 
a  strong  impression  that  the  compilers'  musical  taste  has  domi- 
nated their  selection  of  words,  and  that  their  theory  of  musical 
excellence  has  limited  them  to  a  class  of  tunes  to  which  the 
standard  hymns  of  the  American  churches  are  not  adapted. 

Whether  this  inference  is  correct  or  not,  two  or  three  peculi- 
arities are  very  marked.  The  first  of  these  is  the  unusual 
preponderance  of  peculiar  metres,  and  the  great  variety  of 
them.  In  our  familiar  hymnology,  full  two-thirds  of  the 
hymns  are  either  in  long,  short,  or  common  metre;  in  the 
Hymnal,  less  than  half  are  in  those  metres.  The  Connecticut 
Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  in  1845,  difiering  widely  from  its 
predecessor,  employed  thirty-two  varieties  of  metre.  Bobin- 
son*s  Spiritual  Songs  has  thirty-seven  ;  the  Episcopal  Hymnal 
about  seventy -eight,  and  the  Evangelical  Hymnal,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  modern  English  tendency. 
The  more  recent  composers  have  not  busied  themselves  very 
much  with  tunes  adapted  to  the  older  metrical  forms,  and 
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if  we  would  sing  their  melodies  we  must  of  necessity  take  the 
hymns  for  which  they  were  written.  Excellent  as  many 
of  those  hymns  are,  it  is  a  serioas  question  whether  the  loss 
of  others  no  less  valuable,  with  which  American  Christians 
have  long  been  familiar,  is  not  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be  sud- 
denly  made. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  Hymnal  is  the  restoration 
of  numerous  stanzas  which  by  general  consent  have  long  been 
dropped  from  hymns  in  common  use.  These  stanzas  take 
room  which  might  be  saved  for  hymns  of  greater  merit,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  often  employed  in  public  worship. 

We  give  some  examples.  In  Cowper's  hymn,  "  Jesus,  wher- 
eer  thy  people  meet,"  while  the  churches  have  usually  found 
three  or  four  stanzas  sufficient,  the  Hymnal  inserts  six,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  fifth,  though  sometimes  appropriate,  will 
rery  rarely  be  required. 

Behold,  at  thy  oommanding  word 
We  stretch  the  curtain  and  the  cord; 
Come  Thou,  and  fill  this  wider  space 
And  bless  us  with  a  large  increase. 

While  five  verses  only  of  Cennick's  "  Children  of  the  heav- 
enly King  "  are  in  familiar  use,  the  Hymnal  swells  the  number 
to  eight,  including  the  following  most  unfortunate  lines. 

0,  ye  banished  seed,  be  gladl 
Christ  our  Adrocate  is  made ; 
Us  to  saye,  our  flesh  assumes; 
Brother  to  our  souls  becomes. 

We  have  noted  a  considerable  number  of  stanzas  of  a  similar 
character  which  might  better  have  been  omitted,  but  we  add 
only  a  single  illustration.  Doddridge's  spirited  hymn,  ^'Awake, 
my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve,"  as  usually  sung,  contains  four 
▼ersea.  We  consider  it  a  blemish  to  the  hymn  to  insert  as  an 
appendix  to  the  third  stanza  the  following  lines : 

That  prize  with  peerless  glories  bright, 

Which  shaU  new  lustre  boast, 
When  victors'  wreaths  and  monarchs'  gems 

ShaU  blend  in  common  dust. 

This  is  especially  unfortunate  when  the  words  are  sung  to 
Christmas,  and  the  last  line  is  repeated. 
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Making  all  fit  allowance  for  difference  of  taste  and  jadg- 
ment,  we  think  that  if  Mr.  Hall  felt  bound  to  limit  his  collec- 
tion to  600  hymns  suitable  for  public  worship,  he  would  have 
made  a  more  useful  book  if  he  had  retained  more  hymns 
of  unquestioned  excellence  from  the  common  stock. 

In  general  we  approve  of  the  principles  which  seem  to  have 
guided  his  choice.  We  are  very  willing  to  part  with  didactic 
hymns  like 

"  Life  is  the  time  to  seire  the  Lord." 
"  Faith  is  the  brightest  evidenoe." 
"  'Tis  by  the  faith  of  joys  to  come." 

There  are  countless  lyrics  better  fitted  for  public  worship  than 

"  How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds.** 
"  From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows." 
"Sweet  hour  of  prayer." 
"  There  is  a  time,  we  know  not  when." 

PauVs  discourse  about  "charity"  is  very  beautiful,  and 
is  admirably  fitted  for  a  Scripture  lesson ;  but  it  becomes  very 
insipid  if  we  put  it  into  rhyme,  and  try  to  sing,  "  Had  I  tbe 
tongues  of  Greeks  and  Jews." 

It  is  not  the  best  use  of  our  privilege  when  we  come  together 
for  common  acts  of  devotion  to  pour  forth  our  wailings  in  such 
words  as,  '*  What  various  hindrances  we  meet*' 

Some  hymns  may  be  of  great  service  in  the  closet,  but  we 
do  not  need  them  in  the  house  of  God.  The  church  in  it8 
offices  of  public  worship  can  do  better  than  to  drill  its  mem- 
bers in  the  utterance  of  such  sighs  as,  "  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to 
know,"  or  such  a  narrative  of  personal  experience  as,  "  I  asked 
the  Lord  that  I  might  grow." 

All  these  hymns  are  very  wisely  left  out  of  the  Hymnal,  but 
quite  a  number  of  pieces  are  inserted  which  we  think  might 
better  have  given  way  to  hymns  more  directly  connected  with 
the  souPs  access  to  God.     The  hymn, 

So  let  our  lips  and  lives  express 
The  holy  gospel  we  profess, 

is  very  tame  and  unsatisfactory,  without  a  word  of  praise 
or  prayer.  Toplady's  lines,  "  written  in  illness,"  extending  to 
ten  stanzas,  "  When  languor  and  disease  invade,"  are  compara- 
tively useless  for  the  service  of  God's  house.     Why  should  a 
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congregation  be  invited  to  sing  a  song  that  tells  what  prayer 
is,— "the  soul's  sincere  desire,"  etc.,  and  thus  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sing  sach  a  hymn  as  ^^  Come,  dearest  Lord,  descend 
and  dwell,"  or  "  Hail,  tranquil  hour  of  closing  day?" 
Cowper's 'melancholy,  desponding  words  are  often  sung : 

Where  is  the  blesaedness  I  knew 

When  first  I  saw  the  Lord? 
Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 

Of  Jesus  and  his  word  ? 
What  peaceful  hours  I  onoe  enjoyed  I 

How  sweet  their  memory  still  1 
But  they  haye  left  an  aching  yoid 

The  world  can  never  flIL 

Bat  it  seems  to  ns  very  questionable  whether  these  stanzas 
should  be  set  forth  as  the  type  of  devotion  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate.  Watts'  stanza  is  open 
to  the  same  objection. 

In  vain  we  tune  our  formal  songs, 

In  vain  we  strive  to  rise ; 
Hoeannas  languish  on  our  tongues, 

And  our  devotion  dies. 

Wesley's  hymn  is  a  stirring  lyric,  "  A  charge  to  keep  I  have ;" 
bat  its  close  is  very  faulty,  as  is  apparent  when  set  to  strains 
appropriate  to  the  rest  of  the  hymn,  as  in  Laban,  whose  bril- 
liant, exhilarating  movement  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
words, 

Assured,  if  I  my  trust  hetray, 
I  shall  forever  die. 

For  devotional  uses  of  a  Christian  assembly,  hymns  of  direct 
atterance  are  to  be  preferred  to  hymns  which  profess  to  give 
the  words  of  Christ  "  Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice,  Come, 
and  make  my  path  your  choice,"  is  a  sermon.  There  may  be 
a  place  for  it  in  sacred  song,  but  it  is  better  ordinarily  that  the 
song  after  sermon  should  involve  the  act  to  which  the  sermon 
tas  called,  as  "  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken,"  or  "  Lord,  I  am 
thine,"  or  "  Just  as  I  am."  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
favorite  hymn,  "  How  firm  a  foundation,"  where  stanza  follows 
stanza  without  a  word  to  signify  the  soul's  acceptance  of  the 
promises  or  its  gratitude  to  God.  "  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the 
Lord,"  and  "  Take  up  thy  cross,  the  Saviour  said,"  have  the 
same  peculiarity.    Such  verses  as  the  following  are  very  heavy : 
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Gould  we  but  kneel  and  oaet  our  load, 
E^en  while  we  pray,  upon  our  God, 

Then  rise  with  lightened  cheer; 
Sure  that  the  Father  who  is  nigh 
To  still  the  famished  raven's  cry, 

Will  hear  in  that  we  fear. 

We  cannot  trust  Him  as  we  should ; 
So  chafes  weak  nature's  restiess  mood 

To  cast  its  peace  away ; 
But  birds  and  flowerets  round  us  preach, 
All,  all  the  present  evil  teach 

Sufficient  for  the  day. 

That  the  collection  as  a  whole  will  be  regarded  as  new  to 
American  churches  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts :  First,  that 
out  of  229  of  the  authors  and  translators  whose  names  are 
given  in  the  appendix,  we  recognize  only  thirteen  Americans; 
and  next,  that  full  one-sixth  of  the  entire  number  of  pieces  have 
come  to  public  notice  within  twenty  years.  Nearly  one-third 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  since  the  Connecticut  Book 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  was  compiled. 

It  needs  great  wisdom  to  decide  which  of  its  cherished  lyrics, 
associated  with  precious  memories,  and  of  undoubted  useful- 
ness, a  church  should  be  advised  to  lay  aside.  Each  compiler 
gives  his  deliberate  advice ;  but  we  greatly  regret  to  miss,  from 
a  Hymnal  like  this,  the  following  list  of  songs,  which  have 
undoubtedly  earned  the  right  to  live. 

"  Now  to  the  Lord  a  noble  song." 

'*Now  to  the  Lord  who  malces  us  know." 

'*  What  equal  honors  shall  we  bring." 

^*  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory." 

"  Wake  the  song  of  Jubilee." 

**  Thy  name,  Almighty  Lord." 

"The  God  of  Peace,  who  from  the  dead." 

"  Lord,  at  this  doeing  hour." 

"  Grace,  'tis  a  charming  sound." 

*'  Fairest  Lord  Jesus." 

'^  With  broken  heart  and  contrite  sigh." 

"  Forgive  my  folly." 

**  Glory  to  God  the  Father  be." 

*'  Tve  found  the  pearl  of  greatest  price." 

'*LoI  what  a  glorious  sight  appears." 

"The  morning  light  is  breaking." 
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In  oar  judgmeot  the  merit  of  the  volume  is  marred  and  its 
success  imperiled  by  the  general  abandonment  of  readings 
which  have  long  become  familiar  by  use,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  original  diction,  even  when  the  latter  is  harsh  or  faulty. 
In  this  respect  the  compilers  are  peculiarly  fastidious.  A  few 
cases  only  must  suffice  for  illustration. 

The  fourth  stanza  of  *'  Bock  of  Ages  "  begins  thus : 

"  Whae  I  draw  this  fleetiDg  breath, 
When  my  e/ffetitringa  break  in  death, 
When  I  soar  thro*  trade  unknown,"  etc. 

Montgomery  may  have  written  in  "  Hail  to  the  Lord^s 
Anointed,"  "He  comes  to  break  oppression,  'i'o  let  the  cap- 
tive free,'*  but  everybody  sings  it  **  set  the  captive  free." 

Hastings'  "Gently,  Lord !  O,  gently  lead  us,"  has  been  altered 
so  many  times,  that  one  might  hesitate  to  say  which  are  the 
approved  readings ;  but  the  Hymnal  adopts  some  of  the 
changes  and  not  others. 

This  book  also  teaches  us  to  sing  "of  pleasurable  sin;" 
**  The  prisoner  leaps  to  lose  his  chains;"  "Thy  sovereign  /land 
denies;"  "Death  of  death  and  helPs  destruction;"  "To  thee 
iUU  /would  cleave  with  ever-growing  zeal ;"  "  My  Saviour,  I 
am  thine,"  instead  of  "Dear  Saviour  we  are  thine;"  "All 
praise  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  instead  of  "  Glory  to  thee ;" 
and  in  the  same  hymn,  "  To  die,  that  this  vile  body  may  rise 
glorious  at  the  awful  day ;"  "  Dwell  there/ore  in  our  hearts," 
instead  of  "Dwell,  Spirit;"  "Shall  we  ever  lie  at  this  poor 
djing  rate?"  "Then  sncUch  me  from  eternal  death;"  "I'd 
mount  upon  his  sable  wings^  To  everlasting  day  ;"  "  He  himself 
has  bid  thee  pray.  Therefore  will  not  say  thee  nay ;"  "  To  the 
great  One  and  three,  The  highest  praises  be;"  "Thy  presence 
through  my  journey  shine.  And  hless  its  happy  end;"  "Thou 
Saviour  marKst  the  tears  I  shed." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Hymnal  has  nor  discarded  some 
changes  in  Bishop  Coxe's  "  0,  where  are  kings  and  empires 
now,"  which  we  believe  were  first  made  in  the  Sabbath  Hymn 
Book. 

It  is  however  with  surprise  that  we  notice  that  the  compilers 
are  not  satisfied  to  give  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Gloria  in  Excel- 
?«  as  they  are  universally  sung  in  American  churches.     There 
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can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  sing  the  Te  Deum  after 
the  form  employed  by  the  Church  of  England,  substituting 
"honorable"  for  "adorable,"  "let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us" 
for  "be  upon  us,"  and  "Thou  didst  not  abhor  the  Viigin's 
womb,"  for  "didst  humble  Thyself  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,*' 
and  it  is  not  all  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  in  the  Oloriolih^ 
lines  "Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  Have 
mercy  upon  us,"  which  have  been  sung  for  three  centuries  and 
a  quarter,  are  "an  unauthorized  repetition,"  and  must  be 
omitted. 

Among  the  "  ancient  hymns  "  in  the  Hymnal  are  some  that 
are  in  every  way  peculiar,  the  use  of  which  in  church  wor- 
ship would  be  most  decidedly  novel,  and  in  their  dramatic  vivid- 
ness might  be  effective.  E.  g.,  there  is  an  Easter  hymn  begin- 
ning: 

Unto  the  Paschal  victim  bringi 
Ghristiaii,  your  thankM  offering, 

in  which  this  dialogue  occurs : 

"  What  thou  sawest,  Mary,  say 

As  thou  wentest  on  thy  way." 
"  I  saw  the  shiin  One's  earthly  prison  ; 

I  saw  the  glory  of  the  risen ; 

The  witness  angels  by  the  cave, 

Aud  the  garments  of  the  grave. 

The  Lord  my  hope  is  risen  and  he 

Before  you  goes  to  Gkdilee.'' 

Whereupon  the  chorus  sings, 

We  know  that  Christ  is  risen  from  death  indeed ; 
Thou,  victor  Monarch,  for  thy  suppliants  plead. 

While  reducing  the  number  of  hymns  the  compilers  have 
been  careful  to  make  amends  by  greatly  increasing  the  average 
number  of  stanzas.  We  have  already  alluded  to  unfamiliar 
verses,  whose  introduction  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the 
Hymnal,  but  the  peculiarity  calls  for  more  special  mention. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  hymn  of  four  or  five  stanzas  is 
quite  as  long  as  our  ordinary  congregations  lika  Heber's 
Missionary  Hymn  has  thirty-two  lines;  "My  faith  looks  up 
to  Thee  "  has  twenty-eight ;  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  has  twenty-four; 
but  in  the  Hymnal  we  note  many  hymns  of  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  even  one  of  thirteen  stanzas,  and  with  from  forty 
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eight  to  ninety-six  lines,  while  one  hymn  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  fifty-six  lines  each.  We  cannot  characterize  this 
peculiarity  as  a  merit  in  a  book  of  worship. 

Among  these  longer  pieces  are  some  poems  by  distinguished 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  of  deep  interest, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practicability  of  using  them  in 
public  worship. 

Dean  Stanley  furnishes  a  version  of  the  Dies  IroB^  beginning 
"Day  of  wrath,  O  dreadful  day,"  and  a  double  hymn  on  "  the 
Divine  Life,"  and  **  the  Perfect  Death."  Other  striking  songs 
»re  by  Bishop  How,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  Dean  Alford. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  has  contributed  one  hymn  for 
Easter  Day. 

If  the  selection  of  hymns  is  somewhat  novel,  the  tunes  are  in 
their  way  still  more  so.  *'  Here  is  the  main  field  of  that  change 
and  reform  for  which  the  compilers  have  labored.  Believing 
that  the  time  has  come  for  an  earnest  movement  toward  nobler 
adaptations  than  those  which  the  Church  at  large  has  been 
accustomed  to  use,  the  selection  of  tunes  has  proceeded  in  the 
line  of  devotional  fitness  combined  with  musical  excellence.  .  . 
The  hope  of  effecting  such  a  musical  compromise  as  might 
secure  the  favor  of  all  tastes,  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
entertained ;  and  the  fact  is  well  considered  that  many  may 
reject  the  music  of  this  book,  at  first  sight,  supposing  it  to  be 
impracticable,  while  others,  it  is  hoped,  will  suspend  judgment 
till  careful  study  shall  have  admitted  them  to  the  true  meaning 
and  value  of  these  more  sober  measures." 

It  is  a  very  sweeping  iconoclasm  which  divorces  ^^All  hail 
the  power  of  Jesus'  name"  from  Coronation,  "Hail  to  the 
Lord's  Anointed"  from  Webb,  "Praise  to  God,  immortal 
praise"  from  Nuremberg,  "  Ye  servants  of  God  "  from  Lyons, 
"My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee"  from  Olivet,  "While  with 
ceaseless  course  the  sun "  from  Benevento,  and  "  What  are 
theae  in  bright  array  "  from  Ives.  But  the  taste  of  the  compil- 
ers of  the  Hymnal  rules  these  tunes  out,  and  breaks  up  the 
cherished  associations  which  have  been  fostered  by  long  use  in 
church  and  chapel.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  prefer- 
ences from  the  fact  that  among  the  common  metre  tunes,  Dun- 
dee, Hear,  and  St  Ann's  are  each  repeated  four  times,  and 
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York,  Old  Winchester,  and  Irish  each  three  times,  while  whole 
classes  of  tunes  like  Cowper,  Ortonville,  Antioch,  Brattle  Street^ 
Kaomi,  Lanesborough,  Northfield,  and  Woodstock  find  no 
admission. 

Indeed,  hardly  a  tune  of  American  origin,  with  the  exception 
of  fifteen  compositions  of  J.  H.  Cornell,  is  included  in  the  book. 
Lowell  Mason's  Missionary  Hymn  is  the  sole  representative  of 
his  works.  Thomas  Hastings  is  mentioned  as  a  hymn- writer, 
but  not  as  a  compaser,  and  not  a  strain  appears  from  the  pens 
of  Bradbury,  Kingsley,  Webb,  Boot,  Zeuner,  Warren  or  other 
countrymen  of  ours  whose  tunes  are  favorites  with  the  churches. 
This  indeed  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  editors  are 
endeavoring  to  wean  the  people  from  their  attachment  to 
strains  of  less  merit,  by  furnishing  a  collection  filled  with  the 
productions  of  Anglican  and  continental  composer& 

We  have  spoken  of  a  few  old  tiines  like  Mear,  but  the  lai^er 
part  of  the  selections  are  new  and  but  little  known.  Nearly 
two-fifths  of  them  seem  to  have  been  first  published  within  the 
past  ten  years.  The  style  of  a  considerable  number  is  illus- 
trated by  some  which  have  already  become  favorites  wherever 
they  have  made  their  way,  like  "Jerusalem  the  Qolden,'^ 
"Nicaea,'^  "Eventide,"  "Stephanos,"  "Lead,  kindly  Light," 
and  "  Now  the  day  is  over."  Many  others  are  likely  to  become 
as  popular  as  these,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  at 
hand  so  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  modern 
composers. 

The  rhythmic  form  which  predominates  in  the  Hymnal  con- 
sists of  notes  in  common  time  of  equal  length  and  with  no  hold 
except  upon  the  final  chord.  A  tune  like  Old  Hundred  may 
be  treated  in  various  ways  by  accelerating  or  retarding  its 
movement  In  some  books  it  is  written  with  half  notes  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  every  line,  and  quarter  notes  for  the  six 
intervening  syllables ;  in  others,  the  initial  long  note  is  followed 
by  four  shorter,  and  these  by  four  longer,  alternately;  in 
others,  the  notes  are  of  equal  length  with  a  hold  at  the  end 
of  each  line.  The  form  preferred  in  the  Hymnal  requires 
a  uniform  and  rapid  movement  with  no  hold  except  at  the 
close  of  the  stanza.  The  common  metre  and  short  metre  tunes 
are  adapted   to  the  same  model,  except   that  the  necessity 
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of  the  measure  calls  for  a  pointed  half  note  at  the  end  of  the 
first  couplet,  and  it  may  be  also  at  the  end  of  the  6rst  line. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  itself  considered,  this  is  a  great 
advantage  in  congregational  worship,  securing  vivacity  and 
promptness,  and  lessening  the  fatigue  of  singing.  The  advan- 
tage, however,  is  not  obtained  without  some  sacrifice,  as  it 
involves  the  abandonment  of  a  class  of  favorite  tunes  in  three- 
two  time,  of  which  Boylston  and  Rockingham  are  types,  where 
two  short  and  two  long  notes  occur  alternately,  and  of  others 
in  six-four  time,  of  which  Ortonville  is  a  representative,  where 
each  long  note  is  followed  by  a  shorter.  The  loss,  however,  is 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  association,  and  of  parting  from  favorite 
tunes.  Time  is  necessary  to  reconcile  one  to  such  loss  and  to 
demonstrate  the  superior  excellence  of  the  substitute. 

While  the  movement  of  the  tunes  is  simple  and  easy,  the 
melodies  and  harmonies  arfe  often  difficult;  certainly  beyond 
the  attainment  of  ordinary  congregationa  Tunes  in  the  minor 
mode  which  used  to  be  favorites  in  New  England  have  long 
been  given  up  even  in  the  prayer  meetings,  and  choirs,  as 
a  mle,  do  not  heartily  enjoy  the  peculiar  intervals  and  chords 
with  which  such  music  abounds  But  the  minor  mode  is  used 
most  freely  In  the  Hymnal,  and  very  eflfectively,  too,  if  only 
the  people  will  apply  themselves  to  its  study. 

To  learn  the  new  tunes  will  be  no  child's  play.  They  can- 
not be  caught  up  like  the  jingling  melodies  which  are  favorites 
in  the  Sunday  School.  One  cannot  extemporize  a  bass  accom- 
paniment as  he  may  venture  to  do  with  many  modern  produc- 
tions. He  must  be  a  first-class  reader  who  can  sing  at  sight 
all  that  the  Hymnal  requires  of  him,  whether  in  the  major  or 
the  minor  mode.  By  all  means  let  them  be  studied  and 
practiced  until  no  dread  of  a  coming  "  accidental "  or  change 
of  key  shall  disturb  the  singer's  devotion. 

The  compilers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  world  for 
making  a  move  in  the  right  direci^ion.  Whether  their  Hymnal 
is  a  success  or  not,  it  is  the  result  of  an  honest  attempt  to 
improve  "  the  service  of  song "  in  the  assembly  of  believers, 
and  as  such  we  give  it  a  hearty  greeting. 
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Article  VIII.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Pbofessob  Whitnby's  Sanskrit  Grammar.* — In  May,  1876, 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  Ss  H&rtel  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  Library 
of  lodo-European  Grammars.  This  unprecedented  plan  is  one 
which,  if  successfully  executed,  will  give  the  house  that  has 
undertaken  it  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  philology.  The 
seiies  is  to  consist  of  nine  volumes.  The  first  contains  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Physiological  Phonetics,  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  rest.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  Eduard 
Sievers  of  Jena,  and  appeared  several  years  ago.  Eminent  Ger- 
man specialists  have  been  engaged  to  prepare  all  these  volumes 
excepting  one ;  and  it  is  no  small  honor  to  American  scholarship 
that  this  has  been  entrusted  to  our  countryman.  Professor 
Whitney  of  Yale. 

For  the  other  great  branches  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  the 
fork  has  been  assigned  as  follows :  HUbschmann  is  to  furnish  the 
.^Lfmenian  and  Iranian  grammar;  Meyer,  of  Gratz,  is  to  treat  the 
Greek  dialects,  and  Buecheler  the  Italian ;  the  Irish,  Lituanian  and 
Slavic  grammars  are  in  the  hands  of  Windisch,  H.  Weber,  and 
Leskien,  respectively ;  while  Sievers,  no  less  a  Germanist  than  a 
phonetist,  is  making  the  Teutonic  grammar. 

Mr.  Whitney's  is  the  first  to  appear;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
welcome  inasmuch  as  the  need  for  a  good  book  on  this  subject 
was  so  urgent  and  pressing.  The  number  of  Sanskrit  students  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  Germany,  England,  and  America ;  and  their 
wants  are  met  by  the  simultaneous  issue  of  the  work  in  the  orig- 
inal English  and  in  a  German  translation.  It  differs  in  many 
important  respects  from  its  predecessors.  These  all  adhered  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  clumsy  Hindu  methods  of  statement  and 
classification,  and  so  were  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  Occidental 
students.  Mr.  Whitney  has  recast  well-known  facts  into  fonns 
consistent  with  the  teachings  of^odern  linguistic  science.  Besides 
this,  his  treatise  is  a  store-house  of  new  results  based  upon  inde- 

*  A  ScmahrU  GrammoAr,  including  both  the  Classical  Language,  and  the  Older 
Dialects,  of  Veda  and  Brahmana.  By  Wiluak  D wight  WmTNET.  Leipzig: 
Breitkopf  A  Hartel.  London:  Trftbner  A  Ck).  1879.  (NewTork:  B,  Wester- 
man  d  A  Co.)    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  B.  P.  Judd. 
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pendent  and  detailed  investigations  of  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
laborers  ;  and  as  it  covers  not  only  the  classical  language,  but 
also  the  Vedic  and  Brahmana  dialects,  the  treatment  of  the  facts 
ifl  everywhere  a  historical  one.  Regard  has  been  had  for  the 
accent  throughout.  The  system  of  verb-classification  is  simple 
and  logical.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  innovations  of  the 
book  may  not  embarrass  the  /tdvanced  student ;  and  by  the  use 
of  different  kinds  of  type,  the  beginner  is  aided  in  selecting  such 
parts  as  he  needs  first  to  learn. 

Section  79  explains  briefly  the  distinction  between  long  and 
short  vowels  and  light  and  heavy  syUaibles,  A  syllable  is  "  heavy," 
either  if  its  vowel  is  long,  or  short  and  followed  by  more  than  one 
consonant.  This  matter  was  well  understood  by  the  Hindus ;  and 
we  wish  that  the  distinction  might  be  introduced  more  clearly 
and  prominently  into  our  classical  grammars.  It  would  relieve 
hosts  of  young  students — and  many  older  ones,  we  surmise — 
from  a  permanent  confusion  of  mind  respecting  the  import  of  the 
awkward  and  misleading  phrases  ^^  short  by  nature  "  and  "  long 
by  position." 

The  statements  about  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses  (572 
C,  776  C,  etc.)  are  characterized  by  eminent  sobriety.  We 
trust  that  they  will  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  theoriz- 
ing now  in  vogue  on  the  modes  and  tenses  in  Latin  and  Greek ; 
for  some  of  it  is  based  on  supposed  subtleties  and  niceties  of  the 
Sanskrit,  which  those  who  know  most  about  it  fail  to  perceive. 

Africa  :  Past  and  Prbsknt.* — While  Africa  has  not  wholly 
ceased  to  be  a  land  of  wonders — a  character  it  has  borne  since  the 
dawn  of  history — ^it  is  day  by  day  becoming  in  all  essential  points 
more  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  field  for  practical  enterprise. 
We  formerly  read  books  upon  African  travel  for  the  sake  of  the 
marvelous  in  their  pages:  we  now  consult  them  for  important 
facts  and  figurea  Travelers,  at  present,  even  vie  with  each  other 
in  furnishing  exact  scientific  information  upon  the  dark  continent. 
This  knowledge  is  being  rapidly  utilized  in  planning  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  clearing  river-beds,  and  establishing  stations  for  trad- 

*  Africa:  Pati  and  PttsefiU.  A  oonciae  account  of  the  country,  its  history, 
geography,  explorations,  climates,  productions,  resources,  populations,  tribes, 
maonera,  costoms,  languages,  colonization,  and  Christian  missions.  By  An  Old 
RendeDt  With  map  and  illustrations.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society. 
387  pp.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 
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ers  and  missionaries.  The  gei*m  of  this  new,  progressive,  and 
decidedly  aggressive  position  toward  Africa  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  long,  patient,  self-denying  life  in  the 
interior. 

To  aid  further  in  this  work  is  the  design  of  the  book  before  us. 
The  full  title  indicates  its  range  and  purpose.  It  was  written  and 
printed  in  England :  and  its  authov  employs  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  western  and  southern  portions,  together  with  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  travels,  early  and  recent,  to  give  a  brief 
but  clear  account  of  the  country.  Stanford's  "  Afirica  "  was  pre- 
pared more  especially  for  the  geographical  student ;  this  volume 
for  the  general  reader, — with  a  view  also  to  its  use  by  prospective 
missionaries,  merchants  and  travelers  thither ;  and  its  methodical 
arrangement,  and  neat  illustrations  are  very  commendable.  In 
the  first  and  second  chapters  four  centuries  of  adventure  and  dis- 
covery are  passed  in  review.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  with 
unsparing  vigor  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  packed  with  information  upon  the  different  parts  of 
the  continent  in  succession,  and  the  progress  of  the  recent  missions 
in  the  lake-district  of  the  interior.  Although  naturally  regarding 
the  necessity  for  foreign  interference  and  annexation  in  that  land 
from  a  British  point  of  view,  and  while  also  in  full  accord  with  all 
the  secular  civilizing  influences  of  the  day,  the  author  is  firm  in 
his  belief  that  England's  dominion  involves  England's  solemn 
responsibility ;  and  that  Africa  requires  first  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
as  the  condition  of  all*  other  good.  "  This  would  carry  in  its  train 
every  other  needful  blessing,  and  elevate  the  most  degraded 
native  tribes  to  the  condition  of  men  and  brethren." 

The  American  Tract  Society  has  done  well  in  adding  Mr. 
Holster's  work  to  their  list  of  valuable  books. 

Scotch  Sbbmons.* — ^This  is  a  handsome  reprint  (at  half  the 
price)  of  the  edition  issued  last  year  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Dean  Stanley ;  and  the  veiled  '^  Editor  " 
says  that  its  contents  may  show  '^  the  direction  in  which  thought 
is  moving,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland."  He  says  that  these  ser- 
mons are  "  the  work  of  those  whose  hope  for  the  future  lies  not  in 
alterations  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  in  a  profoander 
apprehension  of  the  essential  ideas  of  Christianity;  and  especially 

*  Scotch  Sermtma,  1880.— New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  Bond  street  1881. 
For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 
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in  the  growth  within  the  Church,  of  such  a  method  of  presenting 
them,  as  shall  shew  that  they  are  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
homanity,  and  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  critical  and  scien- 
tific research." 

This  is  very  sensihle,  and  no  douht  true,  and  truly  desirahle ; 
the  only  infelicity,  in  the  statement,  is  the  position  of  those 
making  it.  The  "  Ecclesiastical  organization,"  with  which  these 
preachers  stand  connected,  does  not  fairly  shelter  some  of  their 
'*profounder  apprehensions."  Take,  for  example.  Sermon  XII, 
in  which  the  preacher  "  ventures  to  reply,  for "  those  who  wel- 
come a  shaking  of  the  old  theologies,  as  a  means  of  purifying 
Christian  truth.  To  this  end,  he  says,  the  *'  dogmas  of  scholastic 
theology  must  be  abandoned,  or  greatly  modified." 

And,  thereupon,  he  specifies  the  following,  as  having  ceased  to 
dominate  the  Christian  intellect :  (1)  the  descent  of  man  from  the 
Adam  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  (2)  the  fall  of  that  Adam,  from  a 
state  of  original  righteousness,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  (3) 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity ;  (4)  the  conse- 
qaent  death  of  all  men  in  sin  ;  (5)  the  redemption  in  Christ  of  an 
election  according  to  grace  ;  (6)  the  quickening  in  the  elect  of  a 
new  life — (a)  at  their  baptism.  Catholics  affirm — {b)  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  conversion,  most  Protestants  allege^  (7)  the  eternal 
panishment  and  perdition  of  those  who  remain  unregenerate." 

The  volume  is  filled  with  varying  degrees  of  this  liberalism. 
To  most  people,  outside  of  a  State  Church,  and  of  a  State  Church- 
man's conscience,  the  wonder  must  be,  ho\^  subscribers  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  ordained  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk, 
can  live  on  her  "  Teinds,"  after  thus  abandoning  her  doctrines  ? 
The  average  reader  will  think  that  some  "  alteration  of  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  "  should  precede,  or  accompany  these  "  pro- 
founder"  views,  that  a  Christian  consistency  may  be  as  evident  in 
the  preachers,  as  a  scholarly  ability  is  evident  in  the  sermons. 

Three  names  in  the  book  are  not  unknown  to  fame.  Principal 
Caird,  Professor  Knight,  and  Dr.  Story.  Others  may  be  heard 
of,  if  certain  threatened  libels  are  pressed.  Theologically,  these 
sermons  will  remind  New  Englanders  of  Dr.  Channing.  Nor  can 
we  see  much  in  the  thinking  that  Channing  had  not.  Recent 
science,  then,  can  be  but  a  slender  reason  for  this  protest.  Rhe* 
torically,  also,  these  sermons  are  in  Channing's  pure  and  stately 
style ;-— expressing  in  good  English  many  good  thoughts,  good 
feelings,  and  good  intentions;  warmly  in  favor  of  what  their 
preachers  believe  to  be  good  religion. 
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Platonism  versus  Chbistianitt.* — ^This  purports  to  be  the  first 
chapter  of  a  volume  in  plreparatiou  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Life 
Everlasting."  It  appears  to  be  a  monogram  complete  in  itself  in 
four  sections.  The  first  treats  of  heathen  beliefs  of  immortality 
and  arguments  for  it.  In  the  second  the  author  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  notion  of  immortality  till  after 
they  had  been  corrupted  by  mingling  with  the  heathen.  In  the 
third  he  attempts  to  show  that  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  early 
fathers  taught  uniformly  the  doctrine  now  called  '^conditional 
immortality."  The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
this  doctrine  in  the  Protestant  churches  and  its  present  condition 
and  progress. 

The  arguments  are  those  already  familiar  in  the  many  treatises 
advocating  this  doctrine.  In  their  strenuous  endeavors  to  dis- 
prove man's  immortality  and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  belief  and 
defense  of  it  by  the  heathen,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  these  Chris- 
tian .brethren  that  these  arguments  for  immortality  rest  precisely 
on  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  man  as  a  personal  being  or 
spirit ;  that  it  is  only  through  our  knowledge  of  these  character- 
istics in  ourselves  that  we  have  any  idea  of  angel,  or  of  spirit,  or 
of  supernatural  being,  or  of  a  personal  God ;  and  that  their  efforts, 
if  successful,  must  blot  out  the  very  idea  of  the  supernatural  and 
spiritual  world*  and  remand  mankind  to  Sadduceeism  and  Mate- 
rialism ? 

Sebmons  to  Students.! — ^These  sermons  were  first  delivered  to 
the  author's  congregation  in  London,  and  afterwards  to  his  con- 
gregation in  New  York.  They  are  addressed  primarily  to  stu- 
dents and  professional  men.  The  first  sermon  is  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  intellectual  culture.  The 
second,  designed  especially  for  students  of  natural  science,  treats 

*  Plakmism  vs.  ChrisUaniiy,  The  question  of  immortality  historicallj  consid- 
ered, with  special  reference  to  the  apostasy  of  the  Christian  Church.  To  which  is 
annexed  an  essay  on  the  unity  of  man.  By  J.  H.  PErmrGBLLf  A-M.^  a  Con- 
gregational minister ;  formerly  district  secretary  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M. ;  late  chap- 
lain at  Antwerp,  Belgium ;  author  of  Komiletical  Index ;  Theological  Trilemma : 
Will  Satan  live  forever;  Language,  its  Nature  and  Functions ;  etc.,  etc  Philadel- 
phia: The  Bible  Banner  Association:  J.  D.  Brown,  agent,  606  Minor  street 
1881.    Paper  covers.    96  pp.    Price  30  cents.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P. 

Judd. 

f  Sermons  to  Students  and  thoughtful  persons.  By  Llbwbltn  D.  Betak, 
LL.B.,  D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  U3  and  U6  Broadway.  1881. 
209  pp.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 
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of  the  religious  study  of  science.  The  third  and  fourth  treat  of 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  in  their  relations  to  religion. 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  art.  The  sixth, 
entitled  '*  Religious  and  Irreligious  Theology,"  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  study  of  theology  to  religion.  The  last  is  entitled 
"Religion  and  Life — the  Supreme  Study."  The  subjects  are 
treated  in  the  popular  style  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  The  volume 
will  be  interesting  and  useful  not  only  to  professional  men  but  to 
all  thoughtful  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  relig- 
ion to  the  intellectual  problems  and  culture  of  the  present  time. 

Restttution  of  all  Things.* — ^This  book  is  divided  into  eight 
parts,  entitled  respectively,  the  Throne  of  David  and  the  Restitu- 
tion of  all  Things,  built  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
Dead ;  the  Promised  Day  of  Israel ;  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity ;  the 
Renewed  Earth ;  the  Restitution  of  all  Things ;  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation; the  Ground  on  which  the  Restitution  of  all  things  actually 
rests;  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  filling  the  Earth.  It  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  second  coming  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  his  personal  reign,  the  restoration  and  dominion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  This  doctrine  is  advo- 
cated by  the  customary  arguments  of  Millenarians.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  it  contributes  anything  new  or  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  Millenarian 
point  of  view.  The  writer  perceives  that  the  Scriptures  connect 
Christ's  assumption  of  his  kingdom  with  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  but  seems  to  carry  his  resurrection  itself  forward  and 
identify  it  with  his  second  coming.  As  the  author  argues,  the 
Scriptures  abundantly  and  explicitly  connect  Christ's  assumption 
of  his  kingdom  with  his  resurrection  and  declare  that  he  takes 
the  throne  at  his  ascension;  that  he  reigns  in  heaven  over  bis 
kingdom  from  that  time  onward,  administering  it  on  earth  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  The  Scriptures  also  foretell  Christ's  second  coming, 
bat  it  is  to  judgment  and  the  termination  and  consummation 
of  his  earthly  kingdom,  not  to  set  it  up  on  earth  and  to  begin  its 
real  spread  and  prevalence  to  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Dis- 
regarding, as  the  author  does,  so  clear  and  abundant  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  surprising  that  he  writes  with  such  assur- 
ance that  his  interpretations  and  conclusions  are  certain  beyond 
the  possibility  of  question. 

•  RetiiMion  ofaU  Tkinga.  By  W.  M.  Willktt.   New  York :  Francis  Hart  A  Co., 
63  If  amy  street.    1880.    pp.  xv.  and  261.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Death  and  Beyond.* — ^The  writer  disousses  the  subjects  of 
Immortality ;  the  Intermediate  State ;  the  Hesurrection ;  the  Final 
Judgment ;  the  Awards  of  the  Judgment ;  Memory  and  the  Life 
to  Come ;  and  the  Restitution  of  all  Things.  The  author  defends 
the  doctrines  of  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  the  contbned 
conscious  existence  and  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the 
conscious  existence  of  souls  in  the  Intermediate  state.  He  teaches 
that  death  is  the  end  of  probation  to  all  who  in  this  life  have 
received  the  offers  of  the  gospel  and  rejected  them;  but  that 
heathen  and  children  who  have  not  had  the  proffer  of  forgiveness 
through  Christ,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  embrace  Him  and  be 
saved  by  Him.  He  teaches  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
while  fully  expressing  the  displeasure  of  God,  will  not  be  inflicted 
on  the  wicked  from  without,  but  will  come  as  the  continuance 
and  development  of  their  own  sinful  character  and  in  accordance 
with  their  own  perverse  choice.  He  adopts  Julius  Muller's  words : 
"  The  way  of  return  to  God  is  closed  against  no  one  who  does  not 
.  close  it  against  himself."  The  author  writes  in  a  reverent,  candid, 
and  tender  spirit.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  following  from 
Dr.  Norman  McLeod:  '^Let  the  fairest  star  be  selected,  like  a 
beauteous  island  in  the  vast  and  shoreless  sea  of  the  azure  heav- 
ens, as  the  future  home  of  the  criminals  from  the  eai*th ;  and  let 
them  possess  in  this  material  paradise  whatever  they  most  love, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  bestow ;  let  them  be  endowed 
with  undying  bodies,  and  with  minds  which  shall  forever  retain 
their  intellectual  powers;  let  them  no  more  be  ^plagued  with 
religion ;'  let  no  Saviour  ever  intrude  his  claims  on  them,  no  Holy 
Spirit  disturb  them,  no  God  reveal  himself  supematnrally  to 
them;  let  no  Sabbath  ever  dawn  on  them,  no  saint  ever  live 
among  them,  no  prayer  ever  be  heard  within  their  borders ;  but 
let  human  beings  exist  there  forever,  smitten  only  by  the  leprosy 
of  hatred  to  God,  and  with  utter  selfishness  as  its  all-prevailing 
and  eternal  purpose;  then,  as  sure  as  the  law  of  righteousness 
exists,  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  God  and  the  government 
of  the  universe,  a  society  so  constituted  must  work  out  for  itself  a 
hell  of  solitary  and  bitter  suffering,  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
assigned  except  the  capacity  of  a  finite  nature.^' 

♦  Death  and  Beyond.  By  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Hatdn,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  New 
York :  Baker,  Pratt  ft  Ck).,  142  and  144  Grand  street  1878.  pp.  191.  For  eaJe 
in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Bascom's  Natural  Theology.* — In  the  opening  chapter  the 
aatbor  defines  Natural  Theology,  and  indicates  its  subjects  and 
methods ;  he  considers  what  the  idea  of  God  is  and  the  possibility 
of  attaining  knowledge  of  him ;  he  criticises  and  rejects  several 
inadequate  and  illegitimate  arguments,  and  points  out  what  the 
legitimate  lines  of  evidence  must  be.  He  then  presents  success- 
ively the  evidences  from  the  inorganic  world,  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  from  the  rational  king- 
dom. The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  work  is  evidently  the  result 
of  careful  study  and  earnest  thought.  He  regards  the  theory 
of  Evolution  as  ^^an  idea  logically  in  conflict  with  that  of  divine 
control  "^  ^^  the  action  of  God  is  limited  to  a  single  effort,  sons 
dnce,  and  we,  so  deeply  immersed  in  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the 
world,  have  no  occasion  to  look  beyond  them.  We  have  no  more 
interest  in  the  divine  life  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet 
Jupiter."  He  makes  no  use  of  the  important  argument  from  the 
religious  consciousness  or  natural  religiousness  of  man,  on  the  con-  , 
trary,  he  defines  "'  natural  theism "  to  be  ^'  a  recognition  of  the 
absolute  universality  of  physical,  causal  laws  in  the  world,  and 
the  direct  reference  of  these  laws  to  God  as  the  sole  expression 
of  his  being  and  government." 

Abbot's  "Thb  Authobship  of  thb  Fourth  Gospbl."! — In  this 
poblication,  Professor  Abbot  confines  himself  to  the  external 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  brings  to 
the  discussion  an  entire  familiarity  with  the  literature  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  together  with  remarkable  accuracy,  fairness,  and 
ability  in  weighing  the  evidence.  On  some  parts  of  the  subject, 
Professor  Abbot's  investigations  are  of  special  value.  This  is  the 
ca^e  with  the  portion  of  the  £ssay  which  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  Justin  Martyr.  It  is  proved  that  the  passage 
in  Justin  relating  to  Regeneration  was  derived  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Canon,  and  the  futility  of  the  objections  to  this  view 
b  demonstrated.  We  trust  that  the  learned  author  will  proceed 
farther  in  a  discussion  the  excellence  of  which  is  evident  to  all 
competent  judges. 

^ITotera/  ThMloqy,  Bj  John  Bascom,  author  of  Scienoe  of  Mind,  Ethics,  Phil- 
otophy  of  BeligioD.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182  Fifth  avenue.  1880. 
pp.  xiii.  and  306.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 

t  The  Awihorahip  of  (he  Fbufrth  Ooapd^EaOemai  Evidence.  By  Ezra  Abbot, 
n.D^  LLD.,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  George  H.  Ellis.  1880. 
For  lale  id  New  Haven  by  B.  P.  Judd. 
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Benjamin's  Tboy.* — ^The  first  part  of  this  book  is  a  farrago  of 
stories,  of  all  dates  and  from  all  soarces,  strung  together  to  form 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  continnons  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  second  part  gives  a  life  of  Homer,  with  several  novel  argu- 
ments intended  to  prove  him  a  real  person,  a  sketch  of  the  discus- 
sion over  the  Homeric  question,  and  an  accoant  of  the  attempts  to 
determine  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilinm.  The  grade  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  book  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  following  list  of 
noteworthy  reforms  in  spelling,  which  can  hardly  be  misprints, 
for  some  of  them,  occur  repeatedly :  Tyndarus,  Harmodius  (for 
Harmonides),  Hippoplakian,  Polydamus,  Coephorae,  Hygienus, 
Welcher,  Alfierri,  Tickle  (for  Tickell),  Sengenbusch,  Berk,  Eirsch- 
off,  B5nitz,  Ydlcher,  Boumabashi.  Or  by  the  statement,  deemed 
worthy  of  constituting  a  note  by  itself,  that  ''iron  is  mentioned 
but  once  in  the  Iliad,"  whereas  even  Liddell  and  Scott  cite  nine 
passages  for  the  noun  and  five  for  the  adjective.  As  an  index  of 
American  scholarship,  this  book,  we  hope  does  not  represent  the 
,  facts ;  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  ingenuous  ''  general 
reader,"  it  offers  him  only  mistaken  conceptions  and  shallow  rea- 
sonings. 

Hovtson's  "  VoN  BoHLEN  LE0TUBB8."f — ^Those  lectures  by  the 
author  of  the  admirable  ''  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  treat  of  the  book  of 
Acts  as  affording  proof  of  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity. Leeture  I.  gives  the  general  characteristics  of  the  book ; 
Lecture  IL  shows  the  relation  of  this  book  to  the  Gospel  History; 
Lecture  III.  treats  of  the  book  in  connection  with  the  Apostolic 
Epistles ;  Lecture  lY.  explains  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for 
instruction  aud  edification.  The  candor  and  Christian  spirit 
of  Dean  Howson  are  a  pleasing  feature  in  these  discourses. 

*  T¥oy :  its  Legend,  History,  and  LUerahire.  By  S.  G.  W.  BENJAjmr,  M.A. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 

f  Ihe  Euideniial  Value  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apoetles,  By  the  Very  Bev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  England.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Ca  1880. 
For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  B.  P.  Judd. 
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AwncLK  L— PRE- ADAMITES. 

Adam  and  the  Adamite^  or  the  harmony  of  Scripture  and  Eth- 
ndogy.  By  DoMiNiCK  McCausland,  Q.C,  LL.D.  London. 
1872. 

Pn^damties.  By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.  Chicago. 
1880. 

The  interest  in  this  subject  which  was  excited  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cansland's  work  has  been  revived  and  intensified  by  the 
appearance  of  Professor  WinchelVs  latest  contribution  to  sci- 
entific literature.  The  eminence  of  the  author  as  a  geologist, 
his  conservatism  on  many  points  of  scientific  speculation,  his 
sincere  belief  in  Christianity,  and  the  grace  and  strength  of 
everything  which  flows  from  his  pen,  give  his  conclusions  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  man  prior  to  Adam  great  weight. 
The  evidence  from  archasology,  ethnology,  philology,  and 
Scripture  is  laboriously  collated  and  ably  presented.  While 
the  Professor  appears  in  this  volume  rather  as  the  advocate 
than  the  judge  it  is  manifest  that  his  advocacy  is  the  result  of 
conviction. 

VOL.  rv.  19 
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The  advocates  of  man's  great  antiquity  rest  their  theory 
upon 

1st  The  evidence  aflfiorded  by  archaeology. 

2d.  DiflFerence  in  races,  a  difference  too  great,  it  is  claimed, 
to  have  been  produced  since  the  received  date  of  Adam. 

8d.  The  variations  in  language. 

4th.  The  monumental  and  historic  remains  of  Egypt. 

6th.  Scripture  indications  of  a  race  of  men  anterior  to 
Adam. 

L  The  writings  of  Lubbock,  Lyell,  Vogt,  Morlot,  Figuier, 
and  others  have  familiarized  the  world  with  the  evidence  of 
antiquity  afforded  by  palaeolithic  remains  and  buried  human 
bones.  Skulls  and  works  of  art  have  been  found  under  vast 
accumulations  of  peat,  under  the  mud  and  sand  in  the  deltas 
of  rivers,  under  solid  floors  of  stalagmite  in  caves,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relics  of  extinct  animals  and  in  other  circum- 
stances indicating  great  age.  Accurate  chronometers  of  the 
growth  of  peat,  river  deltas,  and  stalagmite  have  been  wanting, 
but  such  measures  as  were  available  pronounced  man  an  in- 
habitant of  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  Dr. 
Hunt,  formerly  president  of  the  British  Anthropological  Society, 
gave  man's  date  as  nine  millions  of  years  ago.  Professor 
Vivien  from  his  examination  of  Kent*s  cave,  Torquay,  said 
that  not  less  than  one  million  years  were  indicated  there. 
Huxley  declared  that  ''man  existed  when  a  tropical  fauna  and 
flora  flourished  in  our  northern  clime.'*  James  Geikie  showed 
that  man  was  pre-glacial  and  accepted  the  estimate  of  240,000 
years  as  the  beginning  of  the  glacial  period.  Haeckel,  with  the 
vehemence  which  characterizes  him,  boldly  demanded  **  20,000 
years  in  any  case,  probably  more  than  100,000  years,  perhaps 
many  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  age  of  the  Stone  Folk 
in  Europe,"  and  critics  like  the  late  Professor  Clifford  and  J. 
P.  Lesley  treated  as  "  absurdities  beneath  contempt"  any  ques- 
tioning of  pre-adamic  man.  In  short,  ten  years  ago,  no  esti- 
mate was  too  high  to  fail  of  finding  credence. 

But  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  overturning  of  ex- 
travagant theories  upon  this  subject  which  is  probably 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  science.  A  calm,  sober 
examination  of  the  various  ^*  finds"  which  had  been  solemnly 
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labelled  "  Miocene,"  "  Pliocene,"  **  Tertiary,"  etc.,  has  robbed 
them  all  of  their  claims  to  Fre-adamic  lineage  and  reduced 
them  *o  the  plebeian  age  of  two  or  three  thousand  years.  If 
Dr.  Winchell  had  published  his  book  ten  or  even  five  years 
ago,  the  arcfaadological  evidence  of  antiquity  would  have  fig- 
ured laigely  therein,  and  would  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  Pre<adamisrn,  backed  as  it  would  have 
beeD  by  the  most  famous  names  in  the  brilliant  roll  of  scien- 
tists. As  it  is,  he  devotes  to  this  subject  one  chapter  which  is 
little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  various  mistakes  which 
antiquarians  have  made.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  that 
chapter.  The  learned  geologist  appears  as  a  commander  re- 
viewing the  broken  ranks  of  a  defeated  army  which  but  a 
decafle  since  marched  out  with  banners  flying  to  an  assured 
victory,  for,  disguise  it  as  we  will,  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  scientific  world  claimed,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
QDscientific  world  admitted  the  antiquity  of  the  Neanderthal 
skull,  the  Mentone  man,  the  debris  of  lake  dwellings,  the  pot- 
tery found  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  Danish  Kjokken-mod- 
diogs  and  the  palseolithic  remains  found  plentifully  every- 
where is,  in  view  of  the  outcome  of  it  all,  mortifying.  Dr. 
Winchell  claims,  if  we  interpret  the  note  on  p.  421  correctly^ 
that  he  was  not  carried  away  by  the  archaeological  current, 
and  that  as  early  as  1869  he  lifted  his  voice  in  warning  against 
'*the  high  antiquity  of  European  man  based  on  geological 
*  grounds,"  but  his  warning  was  little  heard  or  heeded  amid  the 
din.  Few  will  forget  the  smile  of  pitying  incredulity  with 
wl^ich  The  Recent  Origin  of  Man  by  Southall  was  received  in 
1875.  The  quarterlies  which  reviewed  that  careful  book  fav- 
orably did  so  in  a  tone  of  deprecating  apology,  and  the  re- 
viewers who  noticed  it  adversely  did  so  in  a  tone  of  triumphant 
scorn. 

Much  as  it  detracts  from  his  argument,  Dr.  Winchell  is  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  '^  fallacious  all  the  grounds  on  which  be- 
lief in  man's  pre-glacial  existence  in  Europe  is  based"  (p.  425), 
and  to  say,  "  I  discover  no  valid  ground  whatever  for  the 
opinion  that  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe  began  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  or  three  thousand  years  before  Christ." 
He  expresses  surprise  at  the   "  unaccountable  persistence  of 
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some  French  and  German  anthropologists  in  still  proclaimiDg 
'  tertiary  man.'  "  We  do  not  share  in  the  surprise — errors  of 
all  sorts  die  hard — our  surprise  is  rather  at  the  fecilitj  with 
which  a  theory  supposed  proven  ten  years  ago  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  not  so  much  upon  the  ground  of  new  dis- 
coveries, as  of  precipitate  and  unwarranted  conclusions  in  the 
first  place.  Professor  Huxley  gave  direction  to  the  current 
opinion  when  he  said  in  1878,  "  When  it  comes  to  a  question 
as  to  the  evidence  of  tracing  back  man  further  than  (the  Drift) 
— and  recollect  drift  is  only  the  scum  of  the  earth's  surface — ^I 
must  confess  that  to  my  mind  the  evidence  is  of  a  very  dubious 
character."  The  Drift  as  a  human  habitat  is  of  course  post- 
glacial ;  the  dwellers  along  the  Illinois  river  are  building  their 
houses  upon  it  and  burying  their  dead  in  it  to-day.  Professor 
N.  H.  Winchell  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Minnesota, 
1877,  made  the  first  published  estimate*  of  glacial  disappear- 
ance in  that  latitude  founded  upon  actual  data  and  made  it  a 
little  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago.  This  disposed  of 
Evan  Hopkin's  conjecture  of  1,280,000,000  years,  of  Lyell's 
800,000  years  (afterward  reduced  to  200,000),  and  of  Croirs 
astronomical  estimate  of  80,000  years,  and  shows  that  the 
northern  hemisphere  above  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati  was  not 
fitted  for  human  habitation  until  within  the  commonly-ac- 
cepted date  of  Adam. 

But  the  reaction  from  the  mania  for  large  figures  is  probably 
due  to  The  Report  on  the  Mississippi  River,  made  by  Generals 
Humphrey  and  Abbott  in  1861.  That  mai»terly  survey  re- 
ceived but  tardy  attention  from  scientific  men.  '  Its  estimate  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  years  for  the  entire  alluvium  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  waa  so  ridiculously  out  of  proportion 
with  the  enormous  conjectures  indulged  in  by  British  geolo- 
gists, that  it  worked  its  way  into  the  convictions  of  scholars 
very  gradually.  If  the  Mississippi  delta  was  but  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  vears  old,  what  was  to  become  of  the  evi- 
dence  of  man  upon  the  delta  of  the  Nile  80,000  years  ago? 
But  at  length  the  idea  dawned  that  a  report  made  by  United 

*  Dr.  B.  Andrews,  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  had  preTi- 
ouflly  drawn  attention  to  the  rapid  retirement  of  the  crest  of  St  Anthony's  falls, 
And  had  made  a  calculation,  somewhat  less  Uian  Professor  Windiell's. 
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States  engineers  who  had  no  scientific  theory  of  man's  an- 
tiquity to  advocate  or  oppose,  but  whose  work  was  wholly  for 
economic  purposes  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  that 
ri?er,  was  valuable  authority.  The  conclusions  of  Humphrey 
and  Abbott  disproved  at  once  all  calculations  of  high  antiquity 
for  the  various  "  finds"  about  New  Orleans.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
reluctantly  admitted  the  results  which  this  survey  necessitated. 
It  became  evident  that  the  erosive  and  land-making  power  of 
rivers  had  been  underestimated,  and  if  proportionate  energy 
lay  in  other  streams  then  a  reconsideration  and  reconstruction 
of  theories  was  imperative.  A  review  of  calculations  based 
npoD  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  showed  that  the  erosive  counter- 
action of  sea-waves  and  a  littoral  current  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  had  not  been  sufficiently  estimated. 

While  discarding  en  masse  the  vast  array  of  lithic  remains 
and  other  evidences  of  early  human  occupancy,  wiping  out 
with  one  sweep  of  his  pen  the  untenable  theories  which  enthu- 
siastic archaeologists  had  been  for  years  laboriously  construct- 
ing, Dr.  Winchell  thinks  that  one  valid  archaeological  proof  of 
pre-adamic  man  survives  the  general  wreck — and  that  is  the 
Calaveras  skull  of  Professor  Whitney.  This  solitary  survivor 
demands  then  special  attention. 

This  *^find"  is  a  human  skull  taken  from  a  shaft  near  An- 
geks,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  in  the  gold-bearing 
gravel;  the  shaft  pierces  five  beds  of  lava  and  other  volcanic 
matter.  Professor  Whitney,  who  obtained  this  skull  for  the 
museum  of  California,  has  no  doubt  of  its  great  antiquity.  As 
late  as  1878,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, he  reaffirmed  his  conviction  that  it  belonged  to  the  Plio- 
cene epoch.  At  the  time  it  came  into  Whitney's  hands  it  was 
still  embedded  in  its  gravelly  matrix.  *'  In  the  skull  and 
about  it  were  found  other  human  bones  including  some  that 
mast  have  belonged  to  an  infant.  The  skull  was  not  inferior 
to  those  of  existing  races.  Its  organic  matter  was  almost  en- 
tirely lost  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  replaced  by  carbonate 
of  lime.'* 

Several  circumstances  raise  a  suspicion  of  the  extreme  age  of 
this  skulL  The  gravel  in  which  it  is  found  is  a  surface  deposit 
"covering  the  face  of  the  country  "  in  some  regions,  and  there- 
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fore  a  man  of  tbe  present  day  might  leave  his  skull  in  it.  "But 
it  was  found  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  lava."  True. 
And  how  long  a  period  would  it  take  a  volcano  to  deposit  that 
amount  of  lava  ?  Within  the  present  century  volcanoes  have 
deposited  as  much  as  six  hundred  feet  of  lava  in  a  single  erup- 
tion. The  important  question  is  not  how  thick  is  the  lava, 
but  how  long  has  it  been  in  situ  ?  The  United  States  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  Territories,  1871,  1872,  declares  that  "the 
effusion  of  the  basalt  is  a  modern  event,  occurring  for  the  most 
part  near  the  commencement  of  our  present  period,  after  the 
entire  surface  reached  nearly,  or  quite  the  present  elevation." 
Volcanoes  still  exist  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  from  recent  signs 
at  Pike's  peak  and  elsewhere  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  gen- 
eration may  witness  eruptions  in  many  old  craters  whose  fires 
have  been  supposed  extinct.  Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon 
in  California,  and  the  hot  springs,  which  are  numerous,  are 
looked  upon  by  geologists  as  "  the  last  of  a  series  of  volcanic 
events."  So  that  the  thickness  of  the  lava  above  the  Calaveras 
skull  shows  nothing  but  that  the  bones  were  deposited  before 
any  white  man  visited  those  regions.  As  for  the  **  gravelly 
matrix,"  any  bones  deposited  in  the  gravel  where  the  warm 
waters  of  a  geyser  may  percolate  to  them,  will  become  incrusted 
with  a  "gravelly  matrix."  All  along  the  Illinois  river,  bones, 
brickbats,  and  even  bits  of  wood  may  be  found  cemented* to 
the  river  pebbles  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  absence  of  gelatinous  matter  in  bones  is  a  criterion  of 
age  only  when  all  the  chemical  circumstances  are  known.  The 
Pacific  slope  has  been,  until  very  recently,  the  scene  of  violent 
volcanic  action.  The  geysers  and  hot  springs,  still  numerous 
in  that  region,  are  but  the  dying  embers  of  fierce  chemical 
action.  Were  those  Calaveras  bones  subjected  to  the  chemical 
action  of  geysers?  Were  they  immersed  in  the  boiling  waters 
of  hot  springs?  Were  they  calcined  by  the  molten  lava  flow- 
ing over  the  gravel  in  which  they  rested  ?  If  "  yes  "  is  answered 
to  any  of  these  questions,  then  the  animal  matter  may  have 
been  extracted  as  quickly  as  in  a  modern  kitchen  or  glue  fac- 
tory. 

These  considerations  show  on  how  slender  evidence  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Calaveras  man  is  hung,  and  when  there  is  added 
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the  confession  of  tbe  miner,  one  Brier,  who  took  the  skull  out 
of  a  cave  and  placed  it  in  the  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  hoaxing 
a  geologist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  last  survivor  of  the 
yast  army  of  Pre-adamic  remains  may  as  well  be  gathered  unto 
his  fathers. 

So  far  then  as  Archeology  speaks,  it  does  not  sustain  the 
theory  of  Pre-adamism.  But  is  that  all?  Does  it  not  bear  a 
negative  testimony  ?  And  is  not  the  negative  argument  of  the 
abfleoce  of  Pre-adamic  remains  stronger  than  negative  argu- 
ments usually  are?  If  man  has  lived  100,000  years  or  more, 
he  must  have  left  some  trace  of  himself.  He  may  have  been 
at  pains  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  his  occupancy,  though 
why  he  should  do  so  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  but  he 
could  not  desiroy  his  own  bones.  Why  is  it  then  we  can  trace 
man  to  an  approximation  of  the  Adamic  era,  and  why  then  do 
all  way-marks  fail  ?  His  bones  are  not  more  perishable  than 
the  antennas  and  wings  of  insects,  yet  we  have  these  preserved 
from  remote  geologic  time.  Why  have  we  no  fossil  relics  of 
the  millions  of  men  who  according  to  McCausland  and  Win- 
chell,  have  been  living  and  dying  upon  the  earth  ?  Why  not 
apply  to  human  remains  the  reasoning  which  is  satisfactory  in 
the  case  of  the  fossils  of  all  other  creatures?  Pointing  to  a 
'  period  in  the  geologic  column  we  say,  "  Here  began  the  fishes. 
They  did  not  exist  before,  for  if  they  had  they  would  have  left 
some  trace  of  their  existence,''  and  our  conclusion  is  accepted. 
Why  is  not  similar  reasoning  applicable  in  the  case  of  man  ? 
It  is  probably  ii>  view  of  an  obvious  inquiry  like  this,  that 
Professor  Winchell  naively  sugpresis  that  the  monuments  and 
bones  of  ancient  men  lie  "  90,000  feet  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  must  await  another  geological  convulsion  for 
their  discovery  and  investigation."  Probably  the  country  of 
the  Houyhnhnms  is  awaiting  the  same  convulsion  for  its  veri- 
6cation.  He  adds,  however,  that  possibly  some  unexplored 
caverns  in  Central  Australia  or  Africa,  may  contain  relics  of 
man  which  will  **  tell  the  future  anthropologist  whether  man 
lived  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene  age  of  the  world,"  and  warns 
«s  that  "  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  discovery." 

Have  we  not  had  enough  of  this  new  sword  of  Damocles  ? 
For  many  years  antiquarians  have  been  threatening  us  with 
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paulo post  futurum  discoveries  which  were  just  getting  ready  to 
be  about  to  be  made.  We  have  stood  breathless.  One  after 
another  the  promised  evidences,  when  calmly  examined,  have 
failed.  Still  the  rod  of  future  discoveries  has  been  held  over 
us,  and  we  have  waited  in  terror.  We  cannot  hold  our  breath 
much  longer.  It  taxed  our  faith  when  such  future  discoveries 
were  promised  in  countries  within  reach  ;  but  when  a  learned 
professor  imagines  a  country,  and  sinks  it  15,000  fathoms  under 
the  sea,  and  then  imagines  a  primordial  race  to  occupy  it,  and 
presents  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  *'  scientific  method,'*  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  whether  the  unchastened  ^*  use  of  the  scientific 
imagination  "  has  not  brought  back  upon  us  the  follies  of  the 
Alchemists  and  the  Abracadabra  again. 

ArchsBologygives  no  support  to  Pre-adamisnL  Its  negative 
testimony  thus  far  is  so  strongly  against  that  theory,  that  over- 
whelming evidence  from  other  quarters  is  necessary  to  rescue 
Pre-adamism  from  the  realm  of  fairyland. 

IL  The  structural  and  cultural  distinctions  among  known 
races  are  relied  on  to  prove  an  antiquity  greater  than  six  or 
eight  thousand  years.  The  variations  in  color,  crispinessof 
the  hair,  size  and  proportion  of  the  head,  prognathism  of  the 
face,  are  very  great  Is  not  a  long  time  requisite  to  have  de- 
veloped such  variations  into  permanent  racial  types  ?  Win- 
chell  thinks  that  the  fair-haired,  white-skinned  intellectual 
Saxon  cannot  have  descended  from  the  thick-lipped,  wooly- 
headed,  loug-heeled  negro  in  six  or  eight  thousand  years,  if  at 
all.  He  dwells  con  amove  upon  negro  inferiority.  He  asks,, 
'^  What  has  the  negro  race  accomplished  7  It  has  never  yet 
invented  an  alphabet  by  which  the  fugitive  vocalizations  of  its 
lips  could  be  fixed  in  a  permanent  record.  It  has  written 
neither  science,  philosophy,  nor  poetry,  etc."  But  he  quotes 
from  Brace  in  a  note,  "  the  Mandiugoes  who  are  of  a  deep 
black  color,  wooly  hair,  thick  lips,  broad,  flat  nose,  and  tall, 
powerful  frame,  possess  well-ordered  governments  and  public 
schools;  their  leading  men  can  all  read  and  write."  Does  not 
our  author  by  his  own  showing  convict  himself  of  hasty  gene 
ralization  ?  In  judging  the  African  by  the  degraded  Guinea 
coast  negro  is  he  not  acting  as  partially  as  would  an  ethnolo- 
gist who  should  take  the  illiterate  ^*  white  trash"  of  the  South 
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as  representative  Anglo-Saxons?  He  says  again  with  what 
seems  to  as  a  singular  simplicity,  ^^  the  negro  race  has  oftea 
narked  the  administration  of  authority  by  oppression,  cruelty,, 
and  bloodshed."  Indeed  I  And  what  of  Philip  IL,  or  Tor- 
qaemada,  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  French  commune?  What, 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage? 
What  of  the  fierce  barbarities  perpetrated  by  Irish  kerns  upon 
the  luckless  seamen  wrecked  off  their  coasts,  or  of  the  fiercer 
retaliations  of  English  rulers  in  their  midst?  What  of  the 
blood-thirstiness  of  Boman  emperors?  ''It  has  sold  its  own 
blood  and  fiesh  into  slavery  and  made  a  commerce  of  human^ 
merchandise."  So  it  has,  but  it  is  less  than  a  thousand  years 
since  blue-eyed  Angli  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Bome,  and 
less  than  twenty  years  since  quadroons  and  octoroons  were 
auctioned  off  by  their  fathers  in  the  United  States.  "  It  (the- 
negro  race)  has  founded  no  benevolent  asylums  nor  formed 
any  charitable  associations."  What  people  ever  did  before 
Christianity  taught  them  ? 

Bat  while  arguing  that  the  white  races  could  not  have 
sprung  from  a  stock  so  inferior  as  the  negro,  Professor  Win- 
chell  strangely  enough  pleads  that  we  must  have  originated 
from  a  race  still  lower  and  that  the  negro  himself  is  a  parallel 
step  in  the  upward  development  Does  not  every  argument 
which  he  founds  on  negro  inferiority  tell  with  doubled  force 
against  the  still  lower  origin  ?  His  vehement  illustrations  of 
the  negro's  intellectual  inferiority  are  doubtless  designed  ta 
saggest  some  relationship  between  the  African  and  the  Simian 
races,  but  the  illustrations  are  partial.  The  African  negro 
organizes  governments,  builds  towns,  invents  weapons,  works 
metals — even  smelting  iron.  His  situation  in  a  climate  where 
nature  induces  lethargy  and  provides  abundant  food  without 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  accounts  for  his  tardy  progress  in  the 
economic  arts,  while  his  contact  with  the  rapacity,  treachery, 
and  crime  of  the  worst  elements  of  superior  civilizations  has 
intensified  the  wickedness  common  to  all  mankind. 

But  what  if  it  shall  appear  after  all  that  there  exists  no 
necessity  for  tracing  our  origin  to  the  negro  ?  What  if  the 
first  man  was  red  or  brown  ?  Then  the  argument  against  our 
descent  from  the  negro  falls  to  the  ground.    Both  blacks  and 
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whites  may  spring  without  unusual  variations  from  an  original 
red  man.  The  Hebrew  words  connate  with  the  word  Adam 
fortify  this  suggestion.  "Adam-ah"  means  "the  earth,"* 
"Odem"  means  "ruby,"  and  "Edom"  means  "red."  The 
radical  letters  in  these  words  and  in  the*  word  "  Adam"  are  the 
same  and  philology  strongly  induces  the  suspicion  that  the 
common  idea  is  brownness  or  redness.  Winchell  admits  this 
but  seeks  to  break  its  force  by  inventing  the  idea  that  the  red- 
ness is  designed  to  characterize  the  "blushing"  of  the  white 
race — a  fancy  which  is  poetic  but  hardly  scientific.  "The 
Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis"  recently  deciphered  by  George 
Smith  throws  much  light  upon  this  subject.  In  that  accoant 
two  races  are  recognized,  one  the  Adamu  a  superior  race,  the 
other  the  Sarku  an  inferior.  The  Adamu  are  dark,  the  Sarku 
are  light.  Here  we  have  the  very  word  Adam  which  is  the 
Scripture  name  for  the  first  man,  and  the  color  is  brown. 

White  offspring  come  of  brown  parents  by  variation,  as  is 
shown  by  abundant  instances  among  the  brown  tribes  of  Asia. 
If  such  variations  were  selected  and  segregated  the  result 
would  be  tribes  of  whites  removed  from  pure  brown  parentage 
not  by  tens  of  thousands  of  yeare  but  simply  by  two  or  three 
generations. 

Black  offspring  come  of  brown  parentage  by  similar  varia- 
tion. This  is  confessed  by  Winchell  and  abundantly  shown 
by  ethnologists.  The  black  Indians  of  California,  the  black 
tribes  of  India  and  of  Polynesia  are  all  traceable  to  a  brown 
ancestry. 

Why  may  not  the  negroes  be  descended  from  the  brown 
races  ?  Color  has  ceased  to  be  a  mark  of  racial  distinction 
among  ethnologists.  The  kinkiness  of  the  hair  is  not  confined 
to  the  negroes,  for  the  brown  natives  of  Tasmania  have  hair  as 
wooly,  and  many  African  tribes  are  without  the  wooliness. 
Dolichocephalousness  and  prognathism  differentiate  the  negro 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  the  brown  Esquimaux  and  the 
Australians  are  dolichocephalic  (long-headed)  and,  after  all, 
the  attempted  classification  of  mankind  into  brachy-  and 
dolicho-cephalous  is  unsatisfactory  for  it  is  a  difference  of 
averages  only.  Dolichocephalous  heads  can  be  picked  out 
upon  the  shoulders  of  scores  of  white  men  in  any  of  our  cities. 
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and  who  can  doubt  that  if  an  artificial  selection  and  separation 
of  prognathous  men  and  women  of  our  own  kin  were  made,  the 
result  in  a  few  generations  would  be  a  development  of  jaw 
rivaling  the  Guinea  negro. 

We  do  not  imply  that  it  would  be  possible  to  transform 
white  men  to  negroes  without  admixture  of  blood,  by  any 
amount  of  selection,  even  though  the  environment — tropical 
climate,  intellectual  apathy,  lazy  life, etc., — were  all  favorable; 
but  this  does  not  disprove  origin  from  a  common  stock.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  permanence  of  type,  such  permanence  as 
would  forbid  development  into  parallel  types.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cereal  grains,  wheat,  rye,  etc.  Dr.  Winchell 
doubtless  holds  that  these  are  developments  from  wild  grasses ; 
but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  force  them  to  revert  to 
their  originals — whatever  they  may  be — or  to  transform  them 
into  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  a  permanence  of  type  has 
been  reached..  So  of  human  characteristics.  They  are  all 
variations  from  an  original,  but  while  Some  of  them  are  still 
mutable,  others  through  long  persistence  have  become  practi- 
cally fixed.  We  are  too  young,  however,  in  our  observations 
of  the  efiect  of  climate  and  other  natural  conditions  upon  the 
characteristics  of  races  to  say  which  of  them  are  really  perma- 
nent The  difiiculty  of  segregating  selected  human  beings,  as 
the  stock-raiser  separates  his  cattle,  places  an  obstacle  in  way 
of  the  experimenter. 

But  if  the  negroes  are  descended  from  the  brown  races,  this 
is  an  instance  of  degeneracy ;  and  degeneracy,  it  is  claimed,  is 
opposed  to  the  scientific  law  of  progress.  It  would  much 
assist  the  student  if  some  tangible  definition  of  degeneracy 
were  given.  That  the  negro  varies  from  the  white  or  brown 
man  is  evident,  but  which  of  the  variations  are  degenerations? 
The  white  man  is  comparatively  hairless,  and  hence  is  assumed 
to  have  progressed  immensely  from  the  hairy  ape.  But  the 
negro  has  less  hair  than  the  European,  and  by  the  same  reason- 
ing is  a  superior  being.  Again,  domestic  swine  when  allowed 
to  run  wild  are  said  to  "  progress."  They  become  more  intelli- 
gent, more  ferocious,  and  better  able  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  arid  with  their  progress  they  become, 
according  to  Blumenbach,  decidedly  more  prognathous,  and 
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the  sutures  in  the  skull  become  iudistinct.  Precisely  these 
features  mark  the  negro  jaw  and  skull,  and,  according  to  the 
"law  of  progress,"  ought  to  indicate  a  higher  development 
than  the  European  has  reached.  That  the  negro's  legs  are 
lean  is  a  token,  in  Dr.  Wincheirs  eyes,  of  his  inferiority,  thick- 
ness of  limb  being  with  him  a  mark  of  "progresa"  But 
if  thick  legs  be  a  mark  of  superiority,  how  shall  the  lean,  ener- 
getic, intelligent  New  Englander  compare  with  the  ignorant 
and  blundering  but  stout-legged  importations  from  the  Emer- 
ald Isle?  In  cranial  capacity,  negro  skulls  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  brown  races.  Europeans'  skulls 
average  about  1500  cubic  centimeters  ;  Mongoloids,  from  1250 
to  1500 ;  Negroes,  from  1345  to  1452 ;  Australians,  from  1264 
to  1295. 

It  seems  plain  from  all  these  facts  that  there  is  no  structural 
degeneracy  involved  in  the  theory  of  the  negro's  descent  from 
the  brown  races.  Indeed,  there  is  no  greater. diflference  be- 
tween the  negro's  cranial  capacity,  compared  with  the  average 
European's,  than  there  is  between  ignorant  and  cultivated 
Englishmen  or  Germans.  Winchell's  illustrated  comparison 
between  the^raost  highly  convoluted  brain  in  the  world — that 
of  Gauss,  the  mathematician — and  the  brain  of  a  depraved 
woman  of  the  Bushman  tribe,  has  certainly  an  appearance  of 
unfairnesa 

But  conceding  that  the  negro's  descent  from  the  same  stock 
out  of  which  we  sprung  involves  degeneracy,  on  what  reasona- 
ble induction  is  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  degeneratioa 
postulated?  It  will  be  answered,  of  course,  that  the  tendency 
among  plants  and  the  lower  animals  is  toward  a  higher  differ- 
entiation and  not  toward  a  simplicity  of  structure.  Many 
exceptions  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  law ; 
but,  granting  it,  what  will  it  prove  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
degeneration  in  man?  In  man's  moral  nature  is  a  factor  for 
progress  or  decline  which  neither  plants  nor  brutes  possess* 
Unchecked  indulgence  in  appetites  and  passions  involves 
cultural  degradation,  and  when  continued  by  heredity,  pro- 
duces structural  degradation.  By  a  law  of  their  nature,  brutes 
are  protected  from  unlimited  indulgence,  but  no  shield  exists 
for  man  except  in  his  moral  principles  and  the  force  of  wilL 
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A  law  governing  the  brute  creation,  even  if  established,  does 
not  meet  the  case  of  man. 

The  possibility  or  impossibility  of  human  degeneration  must 
be  shown  by  observation  among  human  beings,  and  here  Win- 
<;he11  himself  gives  instances  enough  of  degeneracy  as  seriously 
to  raise  the  question  in  a  careful  reader's  mind  whether 
d^eneracy  and  not  progress  is  not  the  law  in  man  s  case. 
Degeneracy  is  a  possibility  which  Humboldt  frankly  admits  in 
his  Cosmos.  "The  structure  of  their  languages  (those  of 
savage  tribes)  allows  us  to  conjecture  that  many  of  them  may 
have  degenerated  into  a  wild  state,  remaining  as  scattered 
fragments  from  the  wreck  of  a  civilization  that  was  early  lost" 

For  ourselves,  we  affirm  that  the  **law"  of  racial  history  is 
advancement  to  a  certain  acme  and  then  inevitable  retro- 
gression unless  when  a  supernatural  and  exterior  influence, 
e.  g.,  Christianity,  arrests  decay.  But  our  limits  will  not 
permit  illustration  of  this  law,  and,  moreover,  it  is  aside  from 
our  purpose  to  discuss  it. 

The  Fuegians,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Portuguese  colony 
in  Malacca,  are  striking  instances  of  degeneracy  arising  from 
the  combined  influence  of  vice  and  natural  environment  We 
may  add,  also,  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabs,  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  , 
Pueblos,  and  Peruvian  Indiana  Even  the  factory  hands  of 
England,  shielded  though  they  are  by  the  laws  of  the  most 
<:altivated  legislature  upon  earth,  are  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  degenerated  fi*om  their  grandsires.  An  interesting 
instance  of  the  effect  of  unfavorable  circumstances  is  given  in 
a  communication  from  a  Methodist  clergyman,  in  1877, 
concerning  an  Irishman  who  had  lived  among  the  Apache 
Indians  from  infancy.  He  was  imprisoned  among  the  Indians 
of  his  tribe  at  Fort  San  Marco,  St  Augustine,  Florida.  "  He 
was  so  like  them,"  writes  the  clergyman,  ^^  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  them.  I  called  the  attention  of  our  com- 
pany to  him  as  somewhat  unlike  the  rest,  having,  as  I  imagined, 
a  little  shade  of  difference  in  the  color  of  the  eye,  and  an  inde- 
finable something  that  made  me  think  him  as  not  of  pure 
blood.  All  the  party  disagreed  with  me  after  looking  at  him 
more  closely,  whereupon  I  stepped  back  to  post  headquarters, 
and  as  the  man  passed  by  I  called  the  attention  of  Capt  Pratt 
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to  him,  telling  him  of  our  different  opinions.  He  informed 
me  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins; 
that  he  was  of  Irish  descent;  that  his  parents  had  been  killed 
by  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that  he  had  been  among 
them  since  he  was  two  and  a  half  years  old.  I  could  scarcely 
credit  the  statement,  as  all  traces  of  the  Celt  bad  so  completely 
disappeared.  Capt.  Pratt  added  that  the  Irish-Indian  was  a 
desperate  character,  and  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  Apaches 
themselves." 

Another  instance  is  of  a  tribe  of  Tuscarora  Indians  who 
spoke  Welsh.  Morgan  Jones,  a  Welsh  Missionary,  was  with 
five  companions  taken  prisoner  while  on  a  journey  from  South 
Carolina  to  Virginia  in  1660.  He  was  condemned  to  die. 
Being  much  dejected,  he  exclaimed  in  the  Welsh  tongue, 
"  Have  I  escaped  so  many  dangers,  and  must  I  now  be  knocked 
in  the  head  like  a  dog  I"  Immediately  he  was  seized  around 
the  waist  by  a  war  captain,  belonging  to  another  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  assured  in  the  same  language  (the  Welsh)  that 
be  should  not  die.  He  and  his  companions  were  ransomed 
and  taken  by  their  preserver  to  his  own  village  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained.  Mr.  Jones  remained  among 
them  for  four  months,  preaching  three  times  a  week  in 
the  Welsh  language.  Mr.  Jones'  testimony  is  confirmed  by 
Benjamin  Sutton  who  visited  this  same  people  prior  to  1776,  by 
Levi  Hicks,  Captain  Isaac  Stewart,  and  others,  who  mention 
that  in  color  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  they  were  Indians,  but  in 
other  respects  resembled  white  men.  Who  were  these  Indians? 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  they  were  descendants  of  a  colony 
of  Welsh  who  left  their  homes  under  Madoc  in  1170  and  never 
returned. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  degeneracy  and  to 
show  its  possibility  among  all  races  of  men.  Winchell,  with 
that  timorous  deference  to  "scientific  authority"  which  crip- 
ples all  investigation  that  does  not  move  along  the  materialistic 
line,  denies  the  possibility  of  human  degeneration,  and  when 
confronted  by  his  own  instances  to  the  contrary,  takes  refuge  in 
the  statement  that  while  a  province  or  a  tribe  may  degenerate 
a  great  race  cannot  But  why  not?  What  is  a  great  race  but 
a  large  tribe?    Give  the  degenerate  tribe  scope  enough  and 
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with  the  same  adverse  environment,  what  is  to  hinder  its  en- 
largement to  a  degenerate  race  ? 

With  degeneracy  admitted,  all  the  races  upon  earth  are  ac- 
counted for  without  the  questionable  theory  of  Pre-adamisra. 

Bearing  upon  this  question  of  possible  degeneracy  are  the 
conclusions  of  students  in  respect  to  the  primitive  religions 
of  India  and  Egypt,  and  of  all  other  lands  whose  religious  his- 
tory can  be  traced.  Assuming  that  a  pure  and  simple  mono- 
theism is  higher  than  fetichism,  then  in  the  words  of  Max  Miiller, . 
"the  history  of  most  religions  might  be  called  a  slow  corrup- 
tion of  their  primitive  purity."  There  are  no  evidences  of 
fetichism  in  the  Indian  religion  he  maintains  except  in  later  cor- 
mptions,  and  Benouf  says,  ^'  It  is  incontestibly  true  that  the 
sablimer  portions  of  the  Egyptian  religion  are  not  the  compar- 
atively late  result  of  a  process  of  development  or  elimination 
from  the  grosser.  The  sublimer  portions  are  demonstrably 
ancient."  And  again,  "  The  worship  of  the  sacred  animals  in 
Egypt  was  not  a  principle  but  a  consequence ;  it  presupposes  the 
rest  of  the  religion  as  a  foundation  and  acquired  its  full  devel- 
opment and  extension  only  in  the  declining  periods  of  Egyptian 
history."  To  the  same  eflfect  testify  all  close  students  of  the 
subject,  and  Miiller's  epigrammatic  conclusion,  "  a  low  type  of 
religion  is  very  different  from  a  primitive  one,"  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  them  all. 

ILL  Philology  is  the  next  argument  for  the  high  antiquity 
of  man.  Philology  conjectures  that  it  would  take  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  to  develope  all  the  dialects  into  which 
human  speech  is  divided  out  of  the  speechlessness  of  Haeckers 
imaginary  and  delusive  Alali. 

But  let  us  decline  entering  the  conjectural  fog.  The  speech- 
less men  have  their  existence  only  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
since  Professor  Clifford's  death  is  the  most  rash  and  intem- 
perate scientist  in  the  world.  We  are  unable  to  guess  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  chimpanzee  will  begin  to  speak,  and 
are  equally  unable  to  guess  at  the  time  required  for  the  devel- 
opment of  speech  among  speechless  men.  No  evidence  exists 
that  such  men  ever  lived,  and  we  leave  conjectures  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  idle  away  their  time  in  guessing.  Let  us- 
get,  if  possible,  upon  firmer  ground. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  written  language  and  literature  give  sta- 
hility  to  a  tongue.  Settled  modes  of  life  and  general  intercom- 
munication also  tend  to  keep  a  language  fixed.  If,  in  spite  of 
these,  language  changes,  and  that  among  people  using  the  same 
book,  as*,  for  instance,  Shakespeare  and  the  English  Bible,  what 
limit  can  be  placed  upon  the  rapidity  of  linguistic  variations 
among  isolated  tribes  without  any  common  literature  or  with- 
out any  literature  whatever.  Max  Miiller  remarks :  "  Tribes 
who  have  no  literature  and  no  intellectual  occupation,  seem, 
x)ccasionally,  to  take  delight  in  working  their  language  to  tlte 
highest  pitch  of  grammatical  expansion.  .  .  We  can  at  present 
hardly  form  a  correct  idea  with  what  feeling  a  savage  nation 
looks  upon  its  language ;  whether  it  may  be  as  a  playthings  a 
kind  of  intellectual  amusement — a  maze  in  which  the  mind 
likes  to  lose  and  find  itself.  ...  If  there  is  nothing  like  litera- 
ture or  society  to  keep  it  (language)  within  limits,  two  villages, 
separated  for  only  a  few  generations,  will  become  mutually  un- 
intelligible. 

Written  language  changes  beneath  our  eyes.  Few  English 
readers  understand  Chaucer.  Shakespeare  needs  a  lexicon  with 
every  page,  and  the  number  of  obsolete  words  in  the  English 
Bible  has  necessitated  a  new  translation.  We  have  a  well-known 
instance  in  the  Romance  languages :  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Wallachian,  Portuguese,  Provenjal  and  Bhetian  have  all  had 
their  birth  within  about  a  thousand  years,  and  this  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  with  a  Latin  literature  everywhere  in  use.  Mr. 
Southall  ventures  to  assert  that  "  of  the  five  thousand  languages 
now  said  to  be  spoken,  not  a  half-dozen  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  old."  This  seems  a  rash  statement,  but  we  think  it 
will  be  difficult  to  disprove  it.  Every  generation  of  schoolboys 
invents  its  own  gibberish ;  the  speech  of  the  African  aborig- 
ines changes  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  the  experience  of 
missionaries,  "a  single  generation  is  long  enough  to  render  it 
entirely  incomprehensible."  How  then  can  any  safe  chrono- 
metrical  deductions  be  based  upon  a  thing  so  variable -as  lan- 
guage? 

Winchell  says,  indeed,  that  "nothing  is  more  imperishable 
than  the  roots  of  languages  ...  no  disguises  can  hide  the  cen- 
tral framework  of  the  tongue,"  but  this,  if  granted,  means 
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simply  that  the  human  vocal  organs  are  capable  of  but  a  lim- 
ited Dumber  of  distinct  sounds,  and  as  ideas  reproduced  by  the 
mimetic  faculty  are  virtually  the  same  all  over  the  world,  their 
eipression  must  be  similar.  The  demonstration  of  the  kinship 
of  the  Aryan  tongues  was  a  splendid  achievement  in  philology 
aod  the  demonstration  of  the  intrinsic  oneness  of  human  speech^ 
Aryan,  Semitic  and  Turanian,  if  it  ever  shall  be  accomplished,, 
accordiug  to  the  expectations  of  Geiger  and  Delitzsch,  will  be 
a  splendid  achievement.  Philology  may  thus  demonstrate  the 
troth  of  Genesis  xi.  1,  and  if  in  connection  with  that  demon- 
stration it  shall  be  compelled  to  assume  that  more  than  the 
commonly  accepted  amount  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  varied  speech  from  the  one  original  by  natural 
differentiation,  then  it  may  also  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an 
external  intervention,  Genesis  xi.  7. 

Bat  philology  as  a  chronometer  is  as  yet  of  no  great  value* 
Winchell  himself  shows  this.  On  p.  240  he  stoutly  asserts 
the  imperishableness  of  linguistic  roots,  but  when  on  p.  825 
seq.  it  becomes  necessary  for  his  argument  to  show  kinship  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  Aleuts  he  treats  cavalierly  such  an 
"  accident"  as  speech.  He  is  hardly  to  be  blamed,  however, 
for  the  inconsistency.  No  ethnologist  has  ever  undertaken  the 
argnment  from  philology  without  similar  experiences. 

IV.  The  arguments  from  the  monuments  of  the  Orient  and 
from  the  Scriptures  are  in  our  opinion  the  strongest  part  of 
Professor  Winchell's  work.  Perhaps  under  the  pressure  of 
data  offered  under  these  heads  some  reconsideration  and  recon- 
struction of  current  ideas  may  be  required.     But  let  us  sea 

Egypt  has  long  been  the  torment  and  the  delight  of  chronolo- 
gists.  Systems  of  chronology,  each  perfect  in  its  day,  each 
apparently  demonstrable  in  itself,  have  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly.  The  scanty  historic  records  and  the  abundant  monu- 
mental remains  have  afforded  to  devoted  scholars  a  fascinating 
field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  patience.  The  pleasures 
of  research  and  the  joy  of  discovery  have  alternated  with  the 
disappointment  of  theories  unsustained  and  clues  leading  to 
hopeless  entanglement  Evidences  of  an  antiquity  measured 
only  by  tens  of  thousands  of  years  seemed  at  one  time  abund- 
ant   The  earlier  computations  defied  altogether  any  attempt 
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at  reconciliation  with  the  received  figures  of  the  Bible.  Bat 
since  the  time  that  ChampoUion  discovered  the  key  which  un- 
locked the  secret  chambers  of  that  mysterious  land  the  esti- 
mates of  the  age  of  its  first  historic  '*  kings"  have  suffered  on 
the  whole  a  pretty  steady  decline. 

The  era  of  Menes,  or  Menos,  the  first  king,  was  computed  in 
1840  by  J.  J.  ChampoUion  at  5867  B.  C. ;  in  1871  by  Marriette 
Bey  at  5004 ;  in  1875  by  Brugsch  at  4400 ;  in  1876  by  Wilkin- 
son (new  ed.)  at  2691 ;  in  1878  by  Strong  at  2417. 

Into  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  chronology  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  penetrate,  but  the  table  above  given  is  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness  even  to  non-Egyptologers.  It  appears  to  show 
that  just  as  in  the  case  of  archseologic  remains  the  earlier 
computations  were  extravagant  Dr.  Strong  has  brought 
down  the  Jdate  of  Menes  to  one  hundred  years  after  the  flood. 
[Professor  Seyffath  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Philo- 
logical Society,  Dec.  21,  1880,  places  Menes  at  666  years  after 
the  flood,  basing  his  computation  upon  a  new  reading  of  the 
hieroglyphics.  He,  however,  gives  the  era  of  Menes  as  2780 
B.  C,  and  removes  the  flood  correspondingly  further  back  than 
Strong.] 

Whether  Menes  was  a  real  person,  or,  if  real,  whether  he 
were  anything  more  than  the  first  prominent  settler  in  Upper 
Egypt  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss.  Dr.  Strong's  figures 
bring  Menes  down  to  a  time  sufficiently  within  his  date  of  the 
flood  as  not  to  assail  the  "  universality" — so  far  as  men  are 
involved — of  that  catastrophe.  Certainly  the  revised  Egyptian 
dates  are  long  subsequent  to  Adam. 

Unmistakably  negro  portraits  occur  early  upon  the  monu- 
ments— if  the  computations  can  be  relied  on — as  early  as  1600 
to  2000  B.  C,  and  the  question  at  once  arises  whether  the  600 
or  1000  years  from  the  flood  is  sufficient  time  for  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  black  race  from  brown  or  any  other  ancestors. 
Our  first  impulse  is  to  answer  with  Winchell,  "No,"  but  a  few 
considerations  will  modify  the  negative.  Upon  the  same  tab- 
lets of  the  XlXth  dynasty  are  found  portraits  of  red,  yellow, 
and  white  men.  The  features  and  color  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Tamahu  (or  white),  and  the  Hindoo  are  as  un- 
mistakable as  are  those  of  the  negro.     According  to  Winchell 
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all  these  fed,  yellow,  and  white  men  are  Noachites.  They  diflfer 
upon  the  monuments  just  as  they  do  to-day.  Time  enough 
then  had  elapsed  since  they  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Noah  to 
effect  a  distinction  which  four  thousand  years  since  have  not 
increased.  Between  the  brown  progenitor  and  the  white  oflF- 
spring  a  gulf  exists  just  as  wide  as  between  the  same  brown 
progenitor  and  his  black  offspring.  If  the  scantness  of  time 
does  not  disprove  the  consanguinity  of  the  white  and  brown, 
why  should  it  disprove  the  consanguinity  of  the  brown  and 
black  ?  According  to  Dr.  Livingstone  the  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  modern  Central  Africa  are  strikingly  coincident, 
and  some  of  the  African  languages  are  structurally  like  that  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  portrait  of  Prince  Rahotep  an 
Egyptian  of  the  monuments  is  decidedly  negroid,  with  crisp  or 
wooly  hair.  This  prince  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of 
the  third  dynasty  abqut  2280  B.  0.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
kinship  of  the  Egyptians  with  both  negroes  and  the  white 
races  rests  upon  equal  probability. 

In  giving  Egyptian  dates  above,  we  wish  it  understood  that 
we  do  not  consider  them  settled.  If  the  age  of  the  Nile  delta 
•on  which,  according  to  Winchell  (p.  118),  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion was  reared,  be  taken  into  account,  all  the  figures  must 
suffer  great  reduction.  Professor  Winchell  rejecting  as  dis- 
proved the  higher  estimates  preceding  the  appearance  of  De 
Lanoye's  Barneses  the  Oreatj  and  accepting  the  calculations  of 
that  book,  pronounces  the  delta  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old  at  the  present  time  (1880),  and  gives  4500 
B.  G.  as  the  **  maximum  antiquity  which  the  first  settlement 
opon  the  delta  of  Egypt  cannot  have  surpassed."  This  calcu- 
lation is  erroneous  Its  factors  are :  1st,  the  amount  of  sediment 
annually  laid  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  correctly  given  as  .4134  of  a  foot  per 
century,  and  2d,  the  depth  of  the  Nilotic  deposit,  incorrectly 
given  as  nowhere  exceeding  26.25  feet  in  depth. 

The-calculation  is  erroneous  because  its  first  factor  is  worth- 
less in  determining  the  growth  of  the  land.  But  an  inconsid- 
erable fraction  of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  rivers  floats 
in  the  surface  water.  The  bulk  of  the  land-making  work  is 
subaqueous.     The  heavier  portions  of  the  sand  and  mud  are 
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rolled  along  the  bottom,  forming  bars  and  submarine  shoals^ 
The  calculation  is  erroneous  again  as  its  second  factor  is,  as 
stated  above,  incorrect  A  boring  at  Damietta  reached  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  twentj-one  feet  without  finding  the 
bottom  of  the  fluyiatile  deposit.  Discarding  hasty  generaliza- 
tions made  upon  imperfect  data,  let  us  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the 
actual  work  done  by  the  Nile  since  it  began  to  form  a  delta. 
Fortunately  we  have  surveys  not  made  by  scientific  gentlemen 
with  a  theory  in  view  but  by  the  naval  officers  of  the  British 
and  French  governments  seeking  to  determine  the  practica- 
bility of  the  Suez  canal. 

TbiC  Nile  flows  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  without  an  aflJuent 
through  a  gorge  averaging  seven  miles  wide.  In  its  upper 
course  the  river  is  rapid ;  in  its  lower  it  slopes  gently,  about 
five  inches  per  mila  A  little  above  Cairo  the  limestone  ridges 
between  which  it  has  been  running  diverge,  those  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  turning  northwest  and  stretching  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  those  on  the  east  stretching  toward  the  mountains 
of  Palestine  but  sinking  before  they  cross  the  isthmus.  The 
valley  of  the  river  between  the  parallel  ridges  is  not  all  arable, 
the  sand  beginning  usually  at  short  distances  from  the  river 
and  rising  over  the  hills.  This  conformation  simplifies  for  us 
the  study  of  the  river's  work;  the  made  land  being  confined 
to  the  triangle  between  the  mountains  mentioned  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  delta  itself  is  a  broad,  level,  alluvial  plain,  without  a 
hill,  rock  or  natural  elevation  of  any  kind,  and  is  usually  over- 
flowed every  fall.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  product  of  the  great 
river  of  Egypt.  If  we  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  the  delta  and  along  the  coast  under  water  as  far  as  the 
alluvium  extends,  and  divide  that  by  the  amount  of  cubic  feet 
of  sediment  carried  past  Cairo  to  the  point  of  diramation  we 
shall  have  a  conclusion  which  is  not  conjectural  but  really 
scientific.  If,  besides  this,  we  compare  the  present  rate  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  coast  line  with  ancient  records,  we  shall  have 
a  check  upon  our  first  calculation,  and  a  means  of  determining 
the  meaning  and  accuracy  of  the  old  records  themselves. 
All  this,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  Nilotic  discharge  has  aver- 
aged the  same  since  it  began  to  flow  under  present  conditions;. 
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We  omit  minate  details  and  references,  which  would  more 
properly  appear  in  an  article  considering  the  chronometric 
value  of  river  deltas.  A  littoral  current  sweeps  eastward 
across  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  leaving  the  coast  west  of  Alex- 
andria free  of  allaviam,  but  east  of  the  easternmost  mouth  the 
land  advances  rapidly  upon  the  sea,  so  much  so,  that  at  Port 
Said,  forty  miles  east  of  the  Damietta  mouth,  the  coast  line 
advanced,  1868-78,  the  distance  of  780  feet— 158  feet  per  an- 
num. During  the  same  period  the  line  of  thirty-foot  sound- 
ings advanced  at  Port  Said  1,200  feet  per  annum  and  more 
than  that  elsewhere.  The  enormous  advance  at  Port  Said  is 
due  to  the  pier  built  there  to  protect  the  Suez  canal  from  this 
drifL  The  sand  is  arrested  by  the  pier  and  piled  up  on  its 
western  side.  We  cannot,  therefore,  use  this  drift  as  a  satis- 
factory measura 

The  coast  line  off  the  delta  mav  be  viewed  as  a  submarine 
hill  formed  of  sediment,  reaching  down  to  the  known  depth  of 
the  sea.  At  thirteen  miles  off  the  present  coast  line  Admiral 
Spratt  found  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  to  contain  no  trace  of 
Nile  deposits.  The  depth  is  186  feet  Bunning  a  slope  from  this 
ascertained  sea  bottom  under  the  delta  and  emerging  at  Cairo, 
we  win  have  approximately  the  bed  of  the  ancient  gulf  which 
set  inland  here.  At  Damietta  the  ancient  bottom  would  be  165 
feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  boring  at  that  place 
was  not  continued  forty-four  feet  further — this  calculation 
would  then  be  verified  or  disproved. 

The  alluvial  area  of  the  Nile  is  commonly  given  as  8,000 
square  miles.  A  writer  on  '*  Mediterranean  Deltas  "  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh  Review  (146, 1877)  using  Admiral  Spratt's  sounding, 
estimates  that  the  8,000  square  miles  have  been  formed  in  6,800 
years.  But  his  calculation  involves  the  strange  assumption 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  gulf  of  the  Nile  had  no  slope 
at  all,  that  the  depth,  186  feet,  continued  uniformly  up  to 
the  ancient  coast  all  round.  No  such  gulf  bed  exists  any 
where;  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
mouDtains  which  bound  the  delta  to  suggest  so  anomalous  a 
formation. 

We  estimate  the  delta  proper,  which  is  an  irregular  triangle, 
120  miles  in  its  widest  part — Aboukir  to  Port  Said — and  about 
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100  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  sea  from  Cairo,  to  coDtaio 
about       -----  6,300  sq.  miles- 

East  of  Port  Said  the  isthmus  is  bordered  by 
moving  sands,  the  product  of  the  Nile  90x20 

miles, 1,800  "         "- 

Westward  of  the  Bosetta  branch,  at  a  liberal 
estimate,  ....  2,000  "         " 


Making  in  all,  -  -  -  10,100 

This  is  more  than  2,000  square  miles  above  the  usual  esti- 
mate, so  that  if  we  err  it  is  by  excess  and  not  by  defect. 

It  was  conjectured  above  that  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  gulf 
sloped  from  the  known  sea  depth  uniformly  up  to  the  surface 
at  Cairo  (opposite  ancient  Memphis).  Such  a  conjecture  is 
close  enough  for  general  description.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  an  axis  of  deep  soundings  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  gulf  up  to  the  opening  between  the  hills  out 
of  which  the  Nile  flows.  This  is  quite  certain  if,  as  Herodotus, 
says,  the  country  above  Memphis  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
From  this  axis  the  bottom  may  be  supposed  to  have 
sloped  uniformly  each  way  till  it  met  the  coast  on  either  side. 
Assuming  that  the  gulf  was  186  feet  deep  in  its  deepest  part  at 
the  line  of  the  present  coast,  and  about  100  feet  deep  at  Cairo,, 
this  filled-up  gulf  contains  12,800,000,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  moving  sands  contain  8,000,000,000,000     "         " 

The  alluvium  west  of  the 

Eosetta  branch  contains  3,200,000,000,000    "         " 

In  addition  to  this,  mud  stretches  out  under  the  sea  for  a- 
distance,  say  of  thirteen  miles,  extending  from  Aboukir  to^ 
El  Arish,  the  border  of  Syria,  220  miles.  This  we  estimate  at 
8,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  Altogether  there  are  about 
twenty-seven  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  mud  and  sand  whicb  the 
Nile  has  brought  down  to  the  sea.  If  error  exists  in  the  esti- 
mate it  is  by  excess. 

The  annual  discharge  of  sediment  past  Cairo  is  6,480,000,000' 
cubic  feet  (Fowler),  at  whicb  rate  the  whole  alluvium  would 
have  been  laid  down  in  less  than  4,200  years.     Prior  to  2320 
B.  C,  therefore,  there  was  no  delta,  and  of  course  there  were- 
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no  inhabitants  in  Lower  Egypt  The  Mississippi  river  began 
bailding  its  delta  at  the  same  time.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Danube  began  forming  land  at  the  same  time, 
and  doubtless  the  same  geological  convulsion  accounts  for  the 
present  location  of  all  these  rivers. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  the  "gift  of  the 
Nile."  In  his  mouth  that  means  not  that  scientific  research 
bad  accounted  for  the  delta,  but  that  tradition  extended  to  the 
time  when  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  washed  the  beach 
at  Memphis.  He  says,  indeed,  that  Memphis  was  once  a  sea- 
port, and  some  linguists  say  that  it  means  Fair  haven. 

Bat  Herodotus  furnishes  us  with  information  more  pertinent 
than  the  traditions  given  to  him,  and  that  is  the  location  of  the 
coast  line  in  his  day.  A  study  of  his  journey  to  Memphis 
makes  it  plain  that  the  coast  of  the  delta  was  thirty-three  miles 
south  of  its  present  position.  A  line  drawn  thirty-three  miles 
inland  from  the  present  coast  divides  the  alluvial  land  nearly 
in  the  middle.  About  as  much  land  has  been  formed  since 
Herodotus*  time  as  was  formed  before.  He  visited  Egypt  440 
B.  C,  a  little  earlier  than  half  way  back  to  4,200  years  ago. 

If  these  calculations  are  correct,  it  is  evident  that  a  recon- 
struction of  the  already  much  revised  system  of  Egyptian  chro- 
nology will  be  necessary.  The  most  recent  and  most  moderate 
estimates  of  the  Memphite  dynasties  places  their  rise  at  2400 
B.  C.  But  at  that  time  the  site  of  Memphis  was  under  water 
and  for  many  years  after  the  whole  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
as  far  south  as  Thebes  was  a  swamp  just  as  Herodotus  says  it 
was. 

The  suspicion  begins  to  dawn  that  perhaps  Prof.  Seyffath  is 
right  when  he  tells  us  that  our  interpretations  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics has  been  a  blunder  from  the  first  Egypt  is  ancient, 
but  Egypt  is  not  older  than  the  deluge. 

V.  The  pre-adamite  argument  from  Scripture,  which  carries 
greater  force  because  it  is  not  a  recently  devised  attempt  at  a 
**  harmony  "  between  the  Bible  and  science,  but  was  made  by 
Peyrerius,  a  French  priest,  in  1665,  is, 

First,  that  Rom.  v.  12,  13,  14,  implies  that  there  were  men 
before  Adam. 

Second,  that  Cain,  after  murdering  Abel,  in  saying  "  every 
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one  that  findetb  me  shall  slay  me/'  recogDizes  the  existeDce 
of  people  remote  from  Eden. 

Third,  that  the  use  of  the  term  "father  of"  in  speaking 
of  "Jabal,  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have 
cattle ;"  of  "  Jabal,  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ,"  and  of  Tubal-Cain,  *'  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  or  iron,"  implies  that  the  descendants  of  these  men  were 
alive  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  therefore  escaped  the  flood, 
and  that  this  shows  the  history  of  Genesis  to  be  but  a  partial 
history. 

The  other  points  made  by  Dr.  Winchell  about  the  indecency 
of  Cain^s  marrying  his  sister  and  the  improbability  of  building 
a  "  city,"  we  may  pass  over,  remarking  that  if  the  race  began  as 
a  single  pair,  there  must  have  been  inter-marriage  somewhere, 
and  that  the  cities  of  ancient  time,  two  hundred  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  Porter  as  existing  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Bashan,  were  not  large. 

As  regards  the  first  point, — Bom.  v.  12,  18,  14, — we  appre- 
hend that,  considering  St  Paul's  references  to  Adam  elsewhere, 
no  one  would  be  more  surprised  than  he  at  finding  his  language 
in  this  place  interpreted  to  favor  Pre-adamism. 

In  the  matter  of  Cain's  plea,  we  admit  that  it  bears  some 
weight  in  favor  of  Pre-adamism,  but  so  far  it  seems  to  us  the 
solitary  argument  from  any  quarter  in  support  of  that  theory. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  words  may  have  reference  to 
bis  brothers,  who  naturally  would  be  the  first  ones  to  seek 
revenge  upon  him. 

The  third  argument  makes  against  the  theory  that  all  men 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  but  does  not  aflSsct  Pre-adamism 

We  admire  Prof.  Winchell's  reverent  treatment  of  the  Bible. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  Pre-adamism  be  true,  it  will  be 
found  somewhere  indicated  in  that  Book;  but  we  fail  to  find  it 
in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  and  think  that  Dr.  Winchell  has 
devoted  his  noble  powers  to  the  support  of  a  mistake.  His 
book  is  replete  with  learning,  and  stands  a  monument  of  inge- 
nuity and  toil ;  but  we  think  it  also  an  a%\iA  mortem  monument 
of  a  moribund  theory.  The  hallucination  of  the  antiquarians 
has  had  its  day.  Their  hopes  mastering  their  judgment,  arcfa«B- 
ologists  have  first  deceived  themselves  and  then  have  deceived 
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the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  we  are  awaking  from  our  dream. 
Dawkins,  in  his  recent  lectures,  has  shown  the  worthlessness 
of  the  great  mass  of  evidence  once  believed  to  show  man's 
antiquity,  and  though  he,  fearing  the  scientific  ostracism  which 
menaces  one  returning  to  old  and  common-sense  views,  still 
speaks  of  man  in  the  Pleistocene,  what  is  that  but  giving  an 
obecare  scientific  statement  to  the  fact  that  man  is  the  most 
recent  creature  upon  earth  ? 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  draw  attention  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Fa4  de  Bruns,  professor  at  Turin  (Lea  Mondes,  1868), 
on  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  human  family.  As  is  well 
known,  France  is  the  only  country  possessing  accurate  statis- 
tics of  population  extending  back  two  hundred  years.  During 
that*  time  France  has  suffered  from  devastating  wars,  from 
famine  and  from  epidemic  disease.  Neither  immigration  nor 
emigration  has  greatly  disturbed  the  normal  rate  of  increase. 
Fortunately,  therefore,  the  only  available  statistics  are  of  the 
•country  which  is  more  nearly  a  microcosm  than  any  other. 
Taking,  then,  the  average  annual  increment  in  France  and 
applying  it  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  will  be  found  that  six 
persons  will  increase  to  1,400,000,000  persons  in  4,211  years. 
1,400,000,000  persons  was  the  estimated  population  of  the 
vorld  in  1868,  and  4,211  years  before  A.  D.  1868  brings  us  to 
2348  B.  C,  the  common  date  of  the  flood. 

A  coincidence  like  this  is  significant. 
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Abticlb  n.— SHAKESPEARE  IN*THE  OPINION  OP  THR 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse ;  being  materials  for  a  history 
of  opinion  on  Shakespeare  and  his  works,  A.  D.,  1591-1698. 
By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  LLD.  Second  edition  revised,  with 
many  additions,  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  New  Shakespeare- 
Society  publications  for  1879. 

Probably  no  one  but  the  editors  of  this  work  adequately 
appreciates  the  pains,  patience,  and  extensive  as  well  as  minute 
knowledge  of  books  and  literature  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  it ;  it  is,  to  use  a  seventeenth  century  conceit,  indeed  a  work 
and  not  a  play.  No  doubt  every  careful  reader  will  most  freely 
give  the  editors  all  the  credit  he  is  capable  of  giving;  but 
unless  he  is  a  very  acute  and  minutely  informed  Shakesperian 
student  and  can  gather  and  bring  to  a  focus  all  scattered  rays 
bearing  upon  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  his  works,  or 
unless  he  is  one  of  those  who  delight  in  wild  conjectures,  he 
will  probably  be  disappointed  in  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
book  and  inclined  to  think,  perhaps,  that  it  cost  more  than 
it  will  come  to,  as  far.  as  the  light  it  directly  throws  upon 
Shakespeare  and  his  works  is  concerned.  Everything  that 
relates,  even  remotely,  to  Shakespeare  is  interesting,  of  course 
— excepting  over-wrought  and  jejune  theories  and  criticisms, 
which  are  not  wanting,  and  too  extravagant  lip-service,  pen- 
service  and  knee-service  almost,  which  also  are  not  wanting. 
The  interest' of  the  book  before  us  lies  immediately  in  the  view 
it  gives  of  seventeenth  century  appreciation  of  Shakespeare. 
Comparison  of  this  appreciation  with  that  which  the  -present 
century  has  or  professes  to  have,  makes  it  appear  that  Shakes- 
peare stood  alone,  high  above  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors,— that  here,  at  least,  contrary  to  what  one  of  the  profoand- 
est,  if  not  the  profoundest,  of  interpreters  of  history  tells  us,  is 
a  distinct  case  of  a  man  who  has  far  transcended  his  age. 
Everybody,  no  doubt,  builds  better  (or  worse)  than  he  knows ; 
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bat  the  best  thought  of  the  present  time  about  Shakespeare- 
will  not  accept  as  the  whole  truth  Drjden's  lines : — 

'*Thu8  Uke  the  drunken  Tinker  in  his  Play 
He  grew  a  Prinoe  and  neyer  knew  which  way." 

Jast  what  a  history  of  opinions  about  Shakespeare  and  his. 
writings  will  amount  to  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  said  until  the 
opinions  are  all  collected  and  a  competent  person  writes  the 
history ;  but  the  general  statement  may  be  safely  made,  that, 
since  the  world's  great  men  are  the  mirrors  in  which  it  seea 
itself  focused  and  thus  derives  a  distincter  consciousness  of 
itself,  and  since  Shakespeare  by  universal  acknowledgment  haa 
more  truly  than  any  other  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  an  ade- 
quate history  of  opinions  about  him  and  his  writings  will  be  a. 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  moral  and  spirital  history  of 
the  centuries  that  have  succeeded  him  and  shall  succeed  him. 
The  "  idealism  innate  in  mind"  has  scarcely  received  a  fuller  ex- 
pression than  Shakespeare  has  given  it;  and  because  the  blo<>d 
of  this  idealism  ran  so  high  in  his  time,  the  Elizabethan  Age 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  race's  blooming-times.  No  time  past 
is  to  be  looked  backed  to  and  sighed  for  as  the  golden  age ;  but 
the  future  must  take  the  past  up  into  itself,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  hopeful  promise  of  a  bright  future  for  our 
own  country  than  the  hearty — not  too  blind  or  bookish  —appre- 
ciation of  Shakespeare.  This  seems  the  more  to  be  the  case  if 
it  be  remembered  that  the  present  century  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted its  **  return  to  Nature"  and  that  man,  the  political  animal, 
sometimes  seems,  in  prevalent  and  influential  theories,  about  ta 
be  swallowed  up  in  man,  the  brute  animal,  or  rather  in  brute 
nature.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Shakespeare  has  indeed  held  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  then  human  nature  is  not  to  find  its  expla- 
nation and  its  hope  in  brute  nature,  but  the  contrary ;  then,  too,, 
generous  faith  in  human  nature,  in  its  possibilities  of  knowing 
and  doing,  must  be  considered  its  glory  and  strength.  Severe, 
perhaps  too  severe,  judgment  is  sometimes  passed  upon  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  for  their  want  of  this  faith 
in  human  nature  and  of  appreciation  of  Shakespeare.  What  will 
be  the  judgment  of  coming  centauries  upon  ours  in  this  regard  ? 
Will  not  this  judgment  have  to  be  put  alongside  their  judgments, 
of  oar  religion,  science,  art  and  practical  wisdom  to  characterize- 
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-our  century  completely?  The  point  of  view  here  indicated  is 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  one  for  the  general  Shakes- 
perian  student  to  take  in  reading  the  book  before  us.  The 
special  student  will  no  doubt  make  many  other  uses  of  it.  All 
will  return  sincere  thanks  to  the  editors  for  their  labor  of  love 
— for  such  it  appears  to  be. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (which  the  writer  has  not  seen), 
appeared  about  six  years  ago  under  Dr.  Ingleby's  editorship 
alone — not,  however,  as  a  New  Shakespeare  Society  publication, 
for  it  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  that  society's  publications. 
Since  the  book  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  read- 
ers, perhaps  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  it  will  be  accepta- 
ble. Certainly,  considering  the  great  interest  and  importance 
attaching  to  Shakesperian  studies,  the  book  merits  being  thor- 
•oughly  examined  and  reported  upon  by  some  one  who  can  do 
it  full  justice — which  the  present  writer  hardly  pretends  to  do. 
In  his  "Forespeech"  to  the  first  edition  Dr.  Ingleby  says: 
''  All  is  not '  Prayse '  that  is  celebrated  in  the  ensuing  pages ; 
but  the  prevailing  character  of  the  parts  may  be  fairly  allowed 
to  give  designation  to  the  whole."  *'  Of  course  it  [the  catena 
•of  opinions  on  Shakespeare]  begins  with  the  earliest  known 
allusions  to  Shakespeare,  viz:  those  in  1692.  In  strictness  it 
should  end  before  the  publication  of  the  first  systematic  critique 
•on  Shakespeare ;  for  the  inclusion  of  all  such  would  be  to  re- 
print a  library."  But  a  portion  of  Dryden's  only  systennatic 
essay,  namely,  the  Preface  to  his  Troilus  and  Gressida,  is  in- 
cluded, for,  *'  having  given  so  many  of  Dryden's  remarks  on 
Shakespeare,  the  editor  thought  he  was  justified  in  reprinting, 
in  an  abridged  form,  that  remarkable  essay  "  so  as  to  "  make  his 
position  clearer ;  to  exhibit  an  exceptional  sample  of  the  work 
he  professes  to  exclude  and  thus  bring  home  to  every  reader  the 
necessity  of  the  rule  which  excludes  works  of  that  class." 
'**  This  precritical  century  [1591-1693]  naturally  divides  itself 
into  four  periods:  the  first  extending  from  the  earliest  allusion 
to  Shakespeare  till  his  death  in  1616 :  the  second  from  his  death 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642 :  the  third  from  the 
-closing  of  the  theatres  to  the  Bestoration :  and  the  fourth 
•extends  from  the  return  of  the  Merry  Monarch  to  the  rise  of 
•criticism.     After  this,  Shakespeare's  fame  as  a  classic  really 
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begins."  Miss  Smith  says  in  her  preface  to  the  present  edition 
(which  edition,  by  the  way,  was  a  gift  from  Dr.  Ingleby  to  the- 
New  Shakespeare  Society)  that  the  "  namber  of  quotations  in 
text  and  notes  is  increased  from  228  to  856  and  the  works  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  appendices  have  grown  from  25  to  41."  "  The 
extracts  illastrate  besides  the  chronological  order  of  the  literary 
and  public  estimate  of  Shakespeare's  merits,  the  following; 
groups  of  facts : 

1.  Beferences  to  Shakespeare  personally. 

2.  Direct  mention  of  his  plays  or  poems. 

8.  Quotation  of  a  well-known  line  or  character. 

4  The  imitation  or  appropriation  of  phrases,  lines,  and  pas- 
sages. 

5.  Becord  of  times  and  places  where  his  plays  were  seen  or 
acted." 

The  upshot  of  the  catena  as  a  whole  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Ingleby,  that  "the  bard  of  our  admiration  was  unknown  to  the 
men  of  that  age  "  (even  to  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  and  Dry  den, 
except  in  some  important  respects),  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense popularity  and  success  of  his  plays  as  plays.  It  was  in- 
deed a  precriiical  period,  a  period  of  "subjective  opinions  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  objective  judgment  which  has  seated 
Shakespeare  on  the  Throne  of  Poets."  Miss  Smith  allows  ta 
this  period  a  "  keener  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  great 
Master's  works,  and  a  more  ready  wit  for  their  reception  than 
we  in  these  days  are  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for.  Emer- 
son's careless  assertion  that  there  is  a  ^unique  fact  in  literary 
histoTj,  the  unsurprised  reception  of  Shakespeare ;  the  recep- 
tion -proved  by  his  making  his  fortune,  and  the  apathy  proved 
by  tie  absence  of  all  contemporary  panegyric '  {English  Traits^ 
Essay  an  Literature)  is  not  borne  out  by  the  real  facts ;  abund^ 
ant  examples  of  contemporary  notice  and  praise  prove  that  the 
reverse  of  apathy  was  the  truth." 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  book  for  ourselves.  We  need 
not  notice  the  little  it  has  to  say  about  the  events  of  Shakes- 
peare's life.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  more  about  his 
life  has  not  been  preserved  by  his  friends,  for  he  evidently 
bad  very  warm  friends.  His  honesty,  frankness,  "civill 
demeanor,"  mirth,  wit,  good  fellowship,  easily  procured  him 
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those.     Ben  Joason,  who,  one  is  often  inclined  to  feel,  would 
*  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,'  says,  **I  lov'd  the  man, 
-and  doe  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  Idolatry)  as  much  as 
any.     Hee   was   (indeed)   honest,   and  of  an  open  and    Free 
nature."     Sir  John  Davies  would  no  doubt  have  said  the  same 
but  much  more  heartily.     Henry  Chettle  bears  indirect  testi- 
mony to  his  'uprightness'  and  *civill  demeanor.'     Heminge 
and  Condell  profess  to  have  collected  and  published  his  plays 
to  *'  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend  and  Fellow  alive." 
"  Will,"  "  good  Will,"  "  beloved,"  he  was  called.     "  Beloved  " 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  more  common  word  than  it  now  is.     Ben 
and  Will  had  their  *  wit-corabates,'  as  Thomas  Fuller  calls  them, 
in  which  clumsy  Ben  was,  of  course,  beaten  by  the  quick  and 
active  Will.      Sir  Nicholas   L'Estrange  (1650-56)   tells   this 
story  :  "Shakespeare  was  Godfather  to  one  of  Ben:  Johnson's 
children,  and  after  the  christning,  being  in  a  deepe  study, 
Johnson  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  askt  him  why  he  was  so 
Melancholy?  no  faith,  Ben:  (says  he)  not  I,  but  I  have  beene 
<2onsidering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me 
to  bestow  upon  my  God-child,  and  I  have  resolv'd  at  last ;  I 
pry'the  what,  says  he?     I  faith,   Ben:   Tie   e'en  give  him  a 
dozen  good  Lattin  Spoones,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them." 
If  this  be  a  true  story,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  Ben's  vanity 
was  the  more  flattered  by  this  reference  to  his  learning  or 
wounded   by   the  gentle  (?)    hint  of   his  bragging  about  it 
Whether  this  particular  story  be  true,  matters  not;  doubtless 
Ben   got  a  sly  thrust  for  his   pedantic  arrogance  whenever 
opportunity    offered — which,    very   likely,   was    not    seldom. 
Still,  he  could   hardly  stay  put-out  under  the  influence  of 
Will's  geniality.     Shakespeare   had  female  friends,  too,  and 
"**  'tis  true  'tis  pity ;  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  he  was  too  fond 
of  some  of  them,  as  more  than  one  story  would  show ;  bat  he 
knew  it  and  repented  of  it,  and  that  was  probably  more  than 
most  men  of  his  time,  who  had  as  much,  or  even  more,  reason 
ior  repenting,  did.     The  Sonnets  are  rooted  in  sad  fact.     With 
the  love  of  good  fellowship  and  naughty  women  was  joined  a 
love  of  wine,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  according  to 
John  Ward  (1661-1663)  who  says,  "  Shakespear,  Drayton  and 
Ben  Jhonson,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
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bard,  for  Shakespear  died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted/'  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  inferred  from  this  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  harder  drinker  than  his  friends,  for  it  is  said  that  Jonson 
drank  himself  into  poverty  once,  after  he  had  acquired  some 
considerable  property.  If  the  Puritans  could  have  thought 
any  worse  of  him  than  that  be  belonged  to  the  numerous  and 
^y  them)  despised  class  of  actors  and  writers  of  plays,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  distinctly  from  them  that  he,  the 
man,  the  particular  individual,  was  carnally-minded  and  had  a 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  or  something  to  that  efifect  It  is 
plain  that  Shakespeare,  like  Chaucer,  had  his  '*  time."  In  the 
writings  of  both  there  is  considerable  of  what  has  been  rather 
euphemistically  called  *' wholesome  coarseness" — less  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  however.  About  this  *'  wholesome 
coarseness*'  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  not  imbecile,  mean  or  maudlin;  it  has  a  certain 
virility ;  it  is  true  to  '*  Nature  "  (so,  too,  are  the  other  kinds 
of  coarseness),  but  it  is  not  quite  acceptable  to  nineteenth 
century  taste,  it  probably  never  entered  into  Chaucerian  or 
Shakesperian  {deals  of  manhood.  The  best  we  can  say  of 
Shakespeare  in  this  regard  is,  that  but  for  his  firm  grip  upon 
the  life  of  his  age  he  could  not  have  been  ^^for  all  time;" 
perhaps,  for  fullness  of  meaning,  Jonson's  celebrated  line  ought 
to  read — pardon  me,  0  shade  of  mighty  Ben  1 — "  Yea,  was  be 
of  his  age  and  for  all  time.*' 

The  place  assigned  to  Shakespeare  as  a  writer  by  the  pre- 
critical  period  is  not  so  distinct  or  so  high  as  we  might 
imagine ;  that  is,  if  we  look  at  him  with  nineteenth  century 
eyes.  Certainly  he  was  not  by  universal  consent  the  first  poet 
of  the  world,  or  even  of  his  time  or  nation.  In  fact,  he  was 
not  universally  praised.  The  first  allusion  to  him  in  print  is 
probably  that  of  Spenser,  between  1591  and  1594.     It  is  this : 

And  there,  though  last  not  least  is  Aetion^ 
A  gentler  shepbeard  may  do  where  be  found : 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention, 
Doth  like  himselfe  Heroically  sound. 

The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  name  Shake-spear(e)  and  to  some  one  or  ones  of  the  early 
historical  plays;  just  which  one  or  ones  is  uncertain.     One 
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would  suppose  that  Spenser  would  have  alluded  to  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  as  being  more  in 
poetical  sympathy  with  them  than  with  the  historical  plays.. 
At  all  events,  Shakespeare,  though  *'  not  least,"  is  not  greatest 
in  Spenser's  opinion.  Henry  Chettle  had  heard,  in  1592,  from 
"divers  of  worship,"  of  Shakespeare's  "&cetioas  grace  in 
writting  that  approoves  his  Art."  The  marvel  of  that  age,, 
according  to  Richard  Carew  (1595-96),  who,  though  not  a 
writer  by  profession,  was  evidently  a  cultivated  business  man 
(a  surveyor),  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Richard  Barnfield  (1598),. 
an  imitator  of  Spenser,  crowns  Spenser  king  of  poets.  John 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  his  day  (he  wrote  between  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  "  works  "  or  pieces),  and  is  much  valued  tot 
the  views  he  gives  of  his  times,  says,  in  1620 :  "  Sidney  the^ 
Lawrell  wore,  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  did  in  Art  excell." 
This  might  be  taken  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  readers  of  that  day,  and  yet  it  is  an  immense  step  from 
Taylor  to  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  quite  probable, 
too,  that  very  many  of  the  water-poet's  readers  were  content  to 
take  his  word  about  the  master- poets  for  granted,  and  cared  only 
to  read  his  bold  and  oflf-hand  pictures  of  the  seething  life 
of  their  times.  Thomas  Hey  wood  (1685),  who  had  a  *'  hand 
or  finger  in  no  less  than  220  plays,"  and  was  an  actor  and 
prose-writer,  puts  Beaumont  **in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
rar'st  Wits,"  while  Shakespeare  is  "mellifluous"  and  has  an 
**  enchanting  Quill "  which  commands  mirth  and  passion. 
Richard  West  says  (1687)  of  Jonson  as  compared  with  Shakes- 
peare and  Beaumont, — 

But  thou  exact^at  our  beat  houres  industrie ; 
We  may  read  them;  we  ought  to  studie  ihee. 

West  evidently  "took  to  larnin."  H.  Eamsay  (1687)  alsa 
sets  Jonson  above  Shakespeare.  Eobert  Chamberlain  writes 
in  1689 :  "  One  asked  another  what  Shakespeare's  works  were 
worth,  all  being  bound  together?"  He  answered:  "Not  a 
farthing."  "  Not  worth  a  farthing  I"  said  he ;  "  why  so  ?"  He 
answered,  "  that  his  plays  were  worth  a  great  deale  of  mony, 
but  he  never  heard,  that  his  works  were  worth  any  thing  at 
all."    Here  we  have  the  then  common  play  upon  "  works"  and 
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"plays."  The  passage  is  susceptible  of  two  or  three  mean- 
ings, the  likeliest  of  which  is  gained  from  simply  understand- 
ing that  there  is  only  a  good-humored  play  upon  the  words, 
not  necessarily  any  disparagement  of  Shakespeara  Patting  a 
contemptaous  meaning  apon  'Splays,"  we  get  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sense.  Again,  the  proverbial  ease  with  which  Shakes- 
peare wrote  as  compared  wiih  Jonson's  labor  entitled  the  for- 
mer's dramatic  writings  to  be  called  ''plays"  and  the  latter's 
"works."  Or,  different  still,  Jonson  is  reported  to  have  as- 
samed  superiority  to  others  by  dignifying  his  writings  with  the 
name  of  works  (translating,  of  course,  the  Latin  opera).  How- 
ever, we  are  wasting  time  on  this  pun.  *'  'Tis  a  foolish  figure,'^ 
and  we  need  only  note  as  common  to  the  different  interpreta- 
tions that  the  anecdote  points  to  the  great  success  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  as  plays,  with  the  "  unjudging  rout"  For  James 
Shirley  (1640),  Fletcher  is  the 

"  Muses  darling,  and  choice  love 
Of  PhoBbus,  the  delight  of  every  Grove ; 
Upon  whose  head  the  Laurel  grew,  whose  wit 
Was  the  Times  wonder,  and  example  jet," 

while  Shakespeare, 

"whose  mirth  did  once  beguile 
Dull  hours,  and  buskind,  made  even  sorrow  smile, 
So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  say 
They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day : 
He  has  but  few  friends  lately,  think  o*  that. 
Heel  oome  no  more  and  others  have  his  fate/' 

Here  is  indeed  praise  of  Shakespeare,  but  hardly  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  "  the  chief  of  second-rate  poets,  the 
last  of  oar  good  old  dramatists."  Martine  Parker  (1641),  calls 
"renowned  Jonson  glory  of  our  land,"  and  an  anonymous 
writer  of  1644,  evidently  of  a  knightly  turn  of  mind,  regards 
"Sandys  and  Sidney  glory  of  the  rest."  George  Withers 
(1645),  has  in  a  satire,  called  the  Great  Assises  in  Parnassus^ 
lines  representing  the  spirit  of  the  newsletters  and  newspapers 
of  the  day : — 

"  These  mercinary  pen*men  of  the  Stage, 
That  soften  the  grand  vices  of  this  age. 
Should  in  this  Common- wealth  no  office  beare, 
But  rather  stand  with  us  Delinquents  here; 
Skaheapear'a  a  Mimicke,  Massinger,  a  Sot,"  etc 
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BerkeDhead,  one  of  the  chief  satirical  writers  of  his  day,  and 
editor  of  a  newspaper  during  the  Civil  War,  says  (1647)  in  some 
lines  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Beaamont  and  Fletcher's  works : 

"  Brave  Shakespeare  flowed,  yet  had  hia  EbbiDga  too, 
Often  above  Himaelfe,  sometimea  below ; 
Thou  Alwaja  Beat ;  if  aiight  aeem'd  to  decline, 
'Twaa  the  unjudg^ng  Rout'a  miatake,  not  Thine." 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  Berkenhead,  if  he  had  said  all, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  the  *'  unjudging  Bout" 
preferred  Shakespeare  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  "  re- 
fined society,"  "cultivated  opinion"  (to  use  current  nineteenth 
century  phrases),  of  which  Berkenhead  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
fair  representative,  did  not  William  Cartwright  (1647),  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  admired  men  of  his  day — another 
first-rate  representative  of  cultivated  opinion — addresses  these 
lines  (prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's, 
works),  apparently  to  Fletcher : — 

**  ShiOkespeare  to  thee  waa  dull,  whoae  beat  jeat  lyea 
r  th  Ladiea  quoationa  and  Foolea  repljea ; 
Old  faahion^d  wit,  which  walked  from  town  to  town 
In  tum'd  Hose,  which  our  fathers  caU'd  the  Clown ; 
Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceannesa  call, 
And  which  made  Bawdry  paaa  for  Comicall : 
Nature  waa  all  his  Art,  thy  reine  waa  free 
Aa  his,  but  without  his  scurility,"  etc. 

The  question  here  suggests  itself,  whether  the  best  literary 
judges  and  the  ^^t/njudging  Bout*'  did  not  stand  opposed  to 
cultivated  opinion  as  regards  Shakespeare.  A  writer  of  the 
year  1651,  bearing  the  initials  J.  S.,  says:  "Shakespeare  is 
excellent,"  but  "  Jonson  is  incomparable,"  and  that  both  are 
^'vituperated  by  some  streight-laced  brethren  not  capable  of 
their  sublimity,"  meaning,  most  likely,  the  Puritan&  We  learn 
from  Joseph  Tatham  in  1652,  that  there  was  a  "faction  in  town" 
that  cried,  "  down"  with  Jonson  and  the  older  dramatists.  Evi- 
dently, what  Dr.  Ingleby  calls  the  third  period  (1642-1660), 
was  a  period  of  transition,  and  Shakespeare's  admirers  or  rather 
the  admirers  of  all  the  "good  old  dramatists,"  were  obliged  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.  We  know  that  at  least  three  stringent 
acts  were  passed  against  the  stage ;  but  yet  without  entire  suc- 
cess, for  Francis  Kirkman  (1678)  tells  us  that  "  When  the  pub- 
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lique  Theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  Actors  forbidden  to  pre- 
sent us  with  any  of  their  Tragedies,  because  we  h^d  enough  of 
that  in  earnest,  and  Comedies,  because  the  Vices  of  the  Age 
were  too  lively  and  smartly  represented ;  then  all  that  we  could 
divert  ourselves  with  were  these  humours  and  pieces  of  Plays, 
which  passing  under  the  Name  of  a  merry,  conceited  Fellow, 
called  Bottom  the  Weaver^  Simpleton  the  Smith,  John  Swabber,  or 
some  sach  Title,  were  only  allowed  us,  and  that  by  stealth  too, 
and  under  pretence  of  Rope-dancing,  or  the  like."  Was  it  not 
the  **unjudging  Bout"  that  thus  diverted  itself  in  those  'dis- 
tracted" and  "distempered"  times?  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist, 
says  in  1661,  that  be  saw  "Hamlet  played,  but  that  the  old 
plays  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his  majesty  being  so  long 
abroad."  This,  though  not  the  first  assumption  of  "  refine- 
ment," is  the  first  distinct  intimation  in  the  "Centurle  of 
Prayse"  of  foreign  influence,  which  in  fact  seems  to  have  fully 
set  in  about  the  last  part  of  the  year  1659.  Margaret  Caven- 
dish who,  besides  "  philosophical"  works,  orations  and  letters, 
wrote  twenty-six  plays  (in  the  double  sense,  for  she  wrote,  as 
she  says,  to  please  her  humor),  and  was  a  warm  and  more  than 
ordinarily  intelligent  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  feels  called  upon 
^1664),  to  defend  him  from  a  certain  critic,  and  minutely  (for 
that  time),  set  forth  his  merits.  An  anonymous  writer  of  1667 
8ays: — 

*'  Id  our  Old  Plays,  the  humor,  Love  and  Passion 
Like  Doublet.  Hose,  and  Cloak,  are  out  of  fashion ; 
That  which  the  World  call'd  wit  in  Shdkespear'a  age 
Is  laught  at,  as  improper  for  our  Stage." 

Plainly  enough,  a  certain  portion  of  society  felt  very  keenly 
its  superior  respectability  as  compared  with  days  gone  by. 
But  the  following  lines  from  the  Dryden-despised  Flecknoe 
(1670),  show  that  with  the  advent  of  respectability  there  was  a 
departure  of  spirit: 

"  If  any  one  the  diilerence  would  know, 
Betwixt  the  Ancient  Playea  and  Modem  now ; 
Id  AndeiU  Times  cone  ever  went  away, 
But  with  a  glowing  boeome  from  a  Play, 
With  somewhat  they  had  heard  or  seen  so  flerd 
They  seem  to  be  CelestiaUy  inspir'd, 
Now  you  have  onely  some  few  light  conceits. 
Like  Squibs  t  Crackers,  neither  warms  nor  heats; 
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And  Sparks  \>f  Wii  as  much  as  youM  desire, 

But  nothiDg  of  a  true  and  solid  fire ; 

So* hard  *tis  now  for  sdj  one  to  write 

With  Johnson's  fire,  or  Fletcher's  flame  and  spright 

Much  less  inimitable  Shakupear^a  way, 

Plrtrnietfiian-like  to  animate  a  Play." 

Perhaps  these  lines  may  be  taken  as  a  first-rate  illustration  of 
the  defects  they  criticise.  Thomas  Otway  makes  a  similar  com- 
plaint. Possibly  both  writers  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
state  of  the  case,  since  both,  especially  Flecknoe,  had  much 
literary  vanity  and  little  (compared  with  their  vanity)  literary 
saccess.  An  important  exception  mast  be  made  in  Otway^s 
case,  however,  if  we  follow  Sir  Walter  Scott's  comparison  of  him 
to  Shakespeare  in  p)ower  of  portrayal  of  passionate  affection. 
Then,  too,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  find  the  ^*  golden  age  "  back  in  the  past.  Bat 
John  Banks  who,  unlike  Flecknoe  and  Otway,  was  in  his  time 
very  popular  and  presumably  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
says  distinctly  that  his  literary  contemporaries  have  written 
more  to  please  their  audiences  than  themselves  (Dryden  says 
the  same),  and  wishes  that  instead  of  doing  so,  they  would  do  as 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  did — immortalize  the  places  where 
they  were  born  I  Finally,  Sir  Charles  Sedley  (1693)  another 
literary  unfortunate  criticises  this  age  and  pays  tribute  to 
Shakespeare  thus : 

"  But  against  old  as  well  as  new  to  rage 
Is  the  peculiar  Phrensy  of  this  Age. 
Shackspear  must  down,  and  you  must  praise  no  more 
Soft  Desdemona  nor  the  jealous  Moor : 
Shackspear  whose  fruitful  Genius  happy  Wit 
Was  fram'd  and  finisht  at  a  lucky  hit 
The  Pride  of  Nature,  and  the  shame  of  Schools, 
Bom  to  Create,  and  not  to  Learn  from  Rules ; 
Must  please  no  more,  his  Bastards  now  deride 
Their  Father's  Nakedness  they  ought  to  hide, 
But  when  on  Spurs  their  Pegasus  they  force. 
Their  Jaded  Muse  is  distanced  in  the  Course." 

The  allusion  in  "  Bastards  "  and  "  Fathers"  is  most  likely  prin- 
cipally  to  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  Dryden,  Tate,  who,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  altered  and  adapted  a  number  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  to  suit  the  "refined"  public  tasta  The  story  about 
Davenant's  being  the  son  of  Shakespeare  may  have  suggested 
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to  Sedley  the  phraseology  here.  Most  of  the  references  to 
Shakespeare  thus  far  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  disparag- 
ing. In  some  cases  the  authors  quoted  have  meant  to  bestow 
the  greatest  honor  upon  their  master,  but  have,  in  attempting 
to  do  so,  necessarily  reflected  a  wide-spread  opinion  different 
from  their  own. 

The  question  may  arise  whether  "  Centurie  of  Prayse  "  is  not 
a  misnomer.  The  first  sentence  already  quoted  of  Dr.  Ingleby's 
'* Porespeech "  anticipates  this.  The  "prevailing  character  of 
the  parts"  is  indeed  favorable  to  Shakespeare.  The  degrees  of 
favorabless  are  various,  or  rather,  one  would  suppose,  leaving 
oat  some  of  the  most  discriminating  judges  of  the  century,  that 
they  were  not  so,  to  judge  from  the  most  common  descriptive 
terms,  "old  musty  epithetes"  as  reckless  John  Taylor  might 
have  dared  to  call  them.  The  following  is  an  easily  gathered 
list:  'silver  pen,'  * honie-tong'd,'  bewitching  pen,'  Vadorne 
with  Baies,'  *nectared  veines,'  *  ingenious  Shakespeare,'  *  Sweet 
Swan  of  Avon'  (Jonson's  first;  repeated  by  others),  *  Sweetest 
Shakespeare'  (Milton),  'mellifluous  Shakespeare,'  'enchanting 
quill,'  'gentle  Shakespeare's  easier  strain,'  'thy  muses  sugred 
dainties,'  'Shakespeare's  alchemy,'  etc.  The  general  strain  of 
these  terms  harmonizes  with  what  we  shall  by  and  by  see  about 
the  popularity  of  certain  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Most  of  them 
ocxsar  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Later  than 
that  characterizations  of  this  sort  are  much  fewer  and  we  find 
new  ones  like  'sacred,'  'divine,'  'venerable'  (Dryden).  A 
favorite  way  of  praising  him  is  the  repetition  of  the  thread-bare 
comparison  between  Jonson's  learning  and  his  art,  a  matter 
which  seems  to  have  caused  no  little  amount  of  warm  feeling 
daring  the.century,  which  feeling  seems  to  have  been  a  prelude 
to  the  later  stilted  antitheses  between  tact  and  talent,  etc.  Tate 
(1680),  however,  ventures  to  think  Shakespeare's  learning 
"more  than  Common  Report  allows  him."  The  truest  admir- 
ers of  Shakespeare  were  Jonson,  Davies,  Digges,  Drayton,  Mil- 
ton, Suckling,  Withers,  Margaret  Cavendish,  Dryden,  to  men- 
tion no  othera  The  most  exalted  opinions  of  him  are  appar- 
ently those  of  Jonson  in  his  well-known  line  : 

"  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time !" 

and  of  Dryden,  "He  was  the  man  who  of  all  Modem  and 
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perhaps  Ancient  Poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive soul."  Further  and  more  specific  praises  of  Shakespeare- 
will  be  given  presently.  His  general  place  in  the  opinion  of  the 
century  has  now  been  indicated  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  can  be  or 
need  be.  It  is  probably  apparent  by  this  time  that  the  century 
has  been  rightly  called  the  **  precritical  period." 

This  will  become  more  apparent  if  we  collect  more  definite 
and  discriminating  opinions, — about  the  merits  and  demerits,, 
indicating  the  popularity  and  unpopularity,  of  some  of  his 
writings,  favorite  characters  in  the  plays,  different  qualities 
of  language  and  style,  about  versification,  power  of  characteri- 
zation, management  of  plot,  knowledge  of  life,  and  out-door 
nature.  Any  one  may  very  readily  gain  a  distinct  realization 
of  the  difference  between  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth 
century  ways  of  looking  at  Shakespeare  by  taking,  say  for 
example,  Mr.  Hale's  "seven  tests  for  the  growth  of  Shakes- 
peare's mind  and  art  in  his  plays,"  (see  note  on  p.  26  of  F.  J. 
Furnivairs  helpful  Introduction  to  the  Commentaries  of  Gervi- 
nus)  and  seeing  how  little  they  are  consciously  applied  in  the 
opinions  of  the  precritical  century. 

Now  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  book  before  us  pretty 
fairly  represents  the  opinion  of  the  century  about  Shakespeare, 
and  judging  from  frequency  of  mention  oJ^  or  reference  to,  his 
writings,  the  most  meritorious,  i.  e.,  popular  of  them  may  be 
named  in  the  following  order:  Venus  and  Adonis,  Hamlet, 
Lucrece,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Bichard  IIL,  Julius  Csasar, 
Henry  IV.,  Part  1,  Macbeth,  to  go  no  further.  But  this  test  is 
not  always,  of  course,  a  good  one.  Pericles,  for  instance, 
would,  according  to  it,  come  next  after  Macbeth,  whereas  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  target  for  Shakespeare's  critics.  In  the 
short  list  above,  it  will  be  observed,  are  named  only  three 
of  the  four  plays  now  commonly  reckoned  as  the  poet's  greatest, 
viz.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Macbeth,  Lear  being  omitted  It 
stands  three-quarters  of  the  way  down  the  list  (prepared  by 
Miss  Smith).  King  Lear  seems  to  have  been  popular  while 
Burbage  lived,  and  was  worked  over  by  Tate  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century,  and  yet,  relying  upon  our  test,  frequency 
of  mention  of  or  reference  to  his  writings,  it  occurs  to  ask 
whether  the  naive  dignity  and  the  natural  extravagance  of  the- 
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play  harmonized  well  with  the  sophisticated  self-consciousness 
of  the  century,  especially  the  last  part  of  it  According  to 
this  same  test,  Shakespeare's  popularity  before  1642  was  to  his 
popularity  after  that  time  about  as  200  to  140.  But  of  course 
anything  like  arithmetical  exactness  in  the  matter  is  absurd. 
UDdoubtedly  Shakespeare  was  much  more  popular  in  the  first 
half  than  in  the  last  half  of  the  century.  Agreeably  with  the 
above  estimate  it  is  found  that  the  writings  most  frequently 
quoted  and  imitated  are  Venus  and  Adonis,  Lucrece,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  all  of  which  are  mentioned 
above.  The  popularity  of  some  of  the  plays  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  having  been  con- 
siderably altered  and  ^'  adapted,'^  notably  Macbeth,  which  was 
worked  over  by  Davenant,  who  introduced  music  by  Matthew 
Locke;  The  Tempest,  apparently  very  much  altered  by  Dry- 
den  and  Davenant  conjointly;  Lear,  by  Tate;  Measure  for 
Measure,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  which,  according 
to  Gerard  Langbaine  (1691),  **were  believed  by  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant  to  have  wit  enough  in  them  to  make  one  good  play." 
A  glance  at  Pepys's  Diary  (1660-1669)  helps  one  to  appreciate 
all  this.  Pepys  was  a  *^  musician,  connoisseur  in  painting, 
architecture,  and  early  English  poetry ;"  interested  in  scientific 
investigations,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
at  another  time  a  government  officer.  Considering  his  close 
connection  with  his  times,  we  will  probably  be  safe  in  taking 
him  as  one  of  its  best  representatives  as  regards  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  very  fond  of  theatre-going,  and 
particularly  fond  of  seeing  The  Tempest  and  Macbeth  played. 
His  comments  are  amusing.  He  heard  (perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say  saw^  considering  the  then  recent  innovation  as  respects 
scenery,  women-actors  and  costume)  Macbeth  nine  times 
within  nine  years ;  calls  it  once  a  *  pretty  good  play  but  admira- 
bly acted:*  ogain,  'a  most  excellent  play  in  all  respects,  but 
especially  in  divertisement/  and  once  more,  "  one  of  the  best 
plays  for  a  stage  and  variety  of  dancing  and  music.''  The 
play  as  altered  was  considerably  melodramatic.  Of  The  Tem- 
pest, Pepys  says  on  first  mentioning  it :  *•  The  house  mighty 
fall ;  the  King  and  Court  there ;  and  the  most  innocent  play 
that  ever  I  saw ;  and  a  curious  piece  of  musick  in  a  echo  of  half 
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sentences,  the  echo  repeating  the  former  half,  while  the  roan 
goes  on  to  the  latter ;  which  is  mighty  pretty.  The  play  has  no 
great  wit,  but  yet  good  above  ordinary  plays."  We  must  take 
a  little  time  for  his  comments  upon  some  of  the  other  plays. 
Borneo  and  Juliet  was  the  worst  play  he  ever  heard  in  his  life ; 
Midsummer  Nights'  Dream  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play 
lie  ever  saw  in  his  life ;  Twelfth  Night  a  silly  play.  At  one 
time  he  calls  Henry  YIIL  a  *' simple  thing  made  up  of  a  great 
many  patches,  that,  besides  the  shows  and  processions  in  it, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  good  or  well  done."  He  saw  it 
again  and  was  '^  pleased  better  than  he  expected  with  the 
history  and  shows  of  it"  He  once  saw  Henry  V.  "well  done 
by  the  Duke's  people,  and  in  most  excellent  habits,  all  new 
vests,  being  put  on  but  this  night"  He  liked  to  hear  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  IV. — especially  Fal- 
staff 's  speech  on  Honor.  He  is  sure  to  say  when  the  play  is 
*'  ill-done,*  and  was  utterly  disgusted  once  because  Betterton's 
place  was  filled  by  another  actor.  The  stress  Pepys  lays  upon 
actors  indicates  that  Shakespeare's  fame  depended  very  much 
upon  them  in  the  last  part  of  the  century  as  well  as  the  first 
What  he  says  about  the  music  and  shows  and  processions  calls  to 
mind  Hamlet's  word  about  the  groundlings  being  "capable 
of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise."  Pepys 
was,  to  be  sure,  no  'groundling,'  but  his  remarks  upon  The 
Tempest,  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream,  and  Twelfth  Night  seem 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  Shakespeare's  having  been  a  little 
too  deep  and  subtle  for  him  I 

Favorite  characters  were  Jack  Falstaff,  Doll  Tearsheet, 
Justices  Silence  and  Shallow,  Hamlet.  Falstaff  seems  to  have 
been  even  more  popular  in  the  last  half  of  the  period  than  in 
the  first  half.  Here  are  some  lines  from  Leonard  Digges  (lrt40) 
about  Falstaff  and  others.  He  has  been  praising  Shakespeare, 
telling  how  he  was  preferred  to  Jonson  and  others,  and  says, 
finally,  referring  to  certain  plays  of  these  authors  (i.  e.,  Jonson 
and  others), — 

"  Yet  these  sometimeB,  even  at  a  friend's  desire 
Acted,  have  scarce  defrai'd  the  Seaoonle  fire 
And  doore-keepers ;  when  let  but  Fidsiaffe  come, 
Hally  PomeSj  the  rest  you  scarce  shall  have  a  roome 
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AU  is  so  pestered ;  let  bat  BeaMee 
And  Benedicke  be  seene,  loe  in  a  trice 
The  Cockpit,  Gall<>rie8,  Boxes  all  are  full 
To  bear  Malyoglio,  that  crosse  garter'd  Gull." 

Brutus  and  Cassias,  in  the  quarrel  scene,  seem  to  have  been 
popular.  Without  giving  farther  instances,  there  is  reason  for 
saving,  that  in  general  the  comic  or  funny  characters  in 
Shakespeare  were  the  most  popular.  Kirkman,  already  quoted, 
seems  to  point  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
roles  of  Shakespeare,  those  by  which  actors  make  and  keep 
reputation,  are  hardly  comic. 

If  we  look  to  the  qualities  of  style  in  Shakespeare  most  com- 
mented upon,  we  find  among  the  very  first  his  power  over  "  mirth 
and  passion"— especially  the  tender  passion.  He  established 
his  reputation  first,  as  an  amorous  poet  and  a  writer  of  come- 
dies. As  to  his  power  over  mirth,  he  is  often  compared  to 
Plautus  and  Terence,  especially  the  latter.  It  seems  to  have 
been  generally  taken  for  granted,  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury at  least,  that  Shakespeare  the  writer  as  well  as  Shakes- 
peare the  man,  was  of  light  and  happy  disposition.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  English  Comedy.  So,  too,  of  Eng- 
lish Tragedy,  and  yet  not  so  often.  But  he  is  still  more  popu- 
lar as  an  amorous  poet  The  list  of  descriptive  terms  which 
was  given  above,  indicates  this;  likewise  the  great  popularity 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece.  Henry  Willobie  (1594), 
has  a  love  poem  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  H.  W.  who 
has  been  "sodenly  infected  with  the  contagion  of  a  fantasticall 
fit,  at  the  first  sight  of  A."  And  W.  S.  '*  who  not  long  before 
had  tryed  the  curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now  new  re- 
^x)vered  of  the  like  infection."  W.  S.  appears,  of  course,  as  the 
adviser.  Lewis  Sharpe  (1640)  makes  some  one  sigh :  "  Oh  for 
the  book  of  Venus  and  Adonis  to  court  my  Mistris  by."  John 
Johnson  (1641),  describing  "Lovers  Library,  says:  There  was 
also  Shakespeare,  who  (as  Cupid  informed  me),  creepes  into  the 
women's  closets  about  bed-time,  and  if  it  were  not  for  some  of 
the  old  out-of-date  Orandames  (who  are  set  over  the  rest  as 
their  tutoresses),  the  young  sparkish  Qirles  would  read  in 
Shakeapeare  day  and  night,  so  that  they  would  open  the  Booke 
or  Tome,  and  the  men  with  a  Fescue  in  their  hands  should 
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point  to  the  Verse."    As  regards  style,  in  the  narrower  sense^ 
and  language,  Shakespeare  and  the  old  dramatists  generally 
were  at  first  thought  to  purify  "  the  slighted  English  tongue."" 
But  in  1656,  we  find  Cowley  professing  the  "  boldness  to  prune 
and  lop  away,"  and  not  to  have  scruples  about  cutting  off  sonae 
of  the  unnecessary  yong  sucfazr^."     Edward  Phillips,  1675,  puts- 
Shakespeare  ''  above  many  that  go  beyond  him  in  Literature 
some  degrees,"  **in  spite  of  all  his  unfiled  expressions,  his  ram- 
bling and  indigested  Fancys,"  by  reason  of  which  he  is  "  the 
laughter  of  the  Critical."    As  a  specimen   of  the  *CriiicalT 
may  be  cited  an  anonymous  writer  of  1688,  who  speaks   of 
Shakespeare^s  "Ignorance,  long  Periods,  and  Barbarous  Lan- 
guage."    On  the  contrary,  an  anonymous  writer  of  1681,  says: 
"I  can  never  enough  admire  his  Stile  (considering  the  time  he 
writ  in,  and  the  great  alteration  that  has  been  in  the  Befineing 
of  our  Language  since),  for  he  has  expressed  himself  so  very  well 
in  *t  that '  tis  generally  approved  of  still."    Tate  seems  substan- 
tially to  agree  with  this.     Turning  to  Dryden's  critical  essay 
we  find  him  saying:  "It  must  be  allowed  to  the  present  Age^ 
that  the  tongue  in  general  is  so  much  refined  since  Shakespear^s 
time  that  many  of  his  words,  and  more  of  his  Phrases,  are 
scarce  intelligible.     And  of  those  which  we  understand  some 
are  ungrammatical,  others  course;  and  his  whole  stile  is  so  pes- 
tered with  Figurative  expressions,  that  it  is  as  aflfected  as  it  is 
obscure.     Tis  true,  that  in  his  later  Plays  he  had  worn  off 
somewhat  of  the  rust     ....     If  Shakespear  were  stript  of 
all  the  Bombast  in  his  passions,  and  dressed  in  the  most  vulgar 
words,  we  should  find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts  remaining  ; 
if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down,  there  would  still  be  silver 
at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot." 

Shakespeare's  versification  is  referred  to  by  Milton  in  the 
words  "easie  number's  flow,"  and  Charles  Butler,  1642,  regards 
it  "as  a  model  of  rhythm."  Jonson  speaks  of  Shakespeare's 
"  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines." 

His  power  of  characterization  is,  of  course,  frequently  recog* 
nized  in  a  very  general  way,  most  frequently  as  showing  up  the 
vices  of  the  times.  Men  evidently  found  and  recognized  them- 
selves in  this  poet's  plays  above  all  others.  The  distinctness 
with  which  Falstaff,  for  example,  stood  out  is  shown  not  only 
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by  the  Damerous  references  to  him,  but  by  the  attempts  of 
several  writers  to  shield  the  historical  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and 
Sir  John  Fastolphe  from  any  imputation  that  might  be  cast 
upon  them  by  Shakespeare's  Jack.     Even  the  Puritans  had  to 
acknowledge  Shakespeare's  power  here.     We  shall  find  little 
character  analysis  until  we  reach  Dryden's  essay.     Ben  Jon- 
son's  criticisms  upon  Shakespeare  bear,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
mechanical  properties  of  language,  style,  and  management  of 
action  and  plot     Abraham  Wright,  Margaret  Cavendish,  and 
Tate  all  have  a  little  something  to  say  about  this  power  of 
Shakespeare's,  or  make  some  few  beginnings  in  character  an- 
alysis.   Dryden's  analysis  of  Caliban  is,  if  we  set  aside  a  few 
words  of  his  on  Falstaflf  and  Henry  IV.,  the  first  distinct  an- 
alysis of  any  extent,  and  that  is  short  enough,  compared  with 
analyses  that  one  may  easily  find  to-day.    Perhaps  this  analysis^ 
may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  Shakespearian  character 
analysis  in  the  present  sense.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  strange, 
for  Caliban  is  so  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things  that  he 
would  readily  be  seized  upon  by  the  'Critical.'     But  then  it  is 
strange  that  the  *  Critical'  did  not  have  something  extended  to- 
say  of  him  in  print  before  Dryden  wrote  in  1679.     However, 
they  did  not  entirely  overlook  him.     Ben  Jonson  probably 
alludes  to  him  in  the  last  line  to  the  prologue  of  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour  (1616)  : 

**  You  that  have  so  gpraoed  monsters,  may  like  men ;" 

and  Thomas  Rymer  (1678),  the  most  *  critical'  of  the  *  critical,'* 
calls  the  ^^  Monster  in  the  TempesC^  *' awkward  and  unsightly" — 
which  is  very  true,  no  doubt  Rymer  does  not,  of  course,, 
properly  belong  to  the  pre-critical  century  any  more  than  Dry- 
den. Still,  there  is  no  very  great  stretch  of  critical  power  dis- 
played in  the  above  remark  of  his. 

The  matter  of  plot  and  dramatic  proprieties  needs  but  a  few 
words.  Francis  Meres  (1598),  regards  Anthony  Mundye  aa 
"our  best  plotter."  The  most  extended  remark  of  this  sort 
(excepting  Jonson 's,  which  will  be  quoted  hereafter),  is  this 
from  Abraham  Wright  (1637) :  "  A  very  good  play  [Othello} 
both  for  lines  and  plot,  but  especially  the  plot,  Jago  for  a  rogue, 
and  Othello  for  a  jealous  husband,  two  parts  well  penned. 
Act  8,  the  scene  between  Jago  and  Othello,  and  the  first  scene 
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of  the  fourth  act,  between  the  same,  show  admirably  the  vil- 
lanous  humour  of  Jago  when  he  persuades  Othello  to  jealousy." 
This  bears  more  upon  characterization  than  plot,  perhaps. 
Dryden  refers,  in  his  essay,  to  Rymer*s  criticisms  of  Shakes- 
peare's deficiency  in  plot,  and  thinks  him  more  defective  than 
Fletcher  in  the  "Observation  of  the  three  Unities."  ^^  Ben 
Johnson  reformed  those  errors  in  his  Comedies,  yet  one  of 
Shakespear's  was  Regular  before  him:  which  is  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,^^ 

The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  not  wont  to  ex- 
patiate upon  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  life  and  out-door 
natura  The  former  is,  to  be  sure,  tacitly,  and  in  a  general 
way.  recognized  everywhere,  while  the  latter  is  scarcely  noticed. 
The  only  distinct  reference  to  it  in  fact  seems  to  be  one  by 
Milton,  in  the  following  lines  from  L^ Allegro: 

"  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon 
If  Jonaon^s  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakeapeare^  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

Was  the  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century  Zeit-Geist  to- 
ward and  in  society  too  strong  for  Sfaakespeare^s  deep  and 
wholesome  love  of  Nature  to  be  keenly  felt? 

These  two  names,  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  are  so  often 
coupled  together  during  the  century  that  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  give  them  a  little  attention  by  themselves.  It  might  almost 
l3e  said  that  there  was  a  Shakespeare  party  and  a  Jonson  party. 
However,  the  strongest  adherent,  the  most  influential  portion  of 
the  Jonson  party,  was  Jonson  himsell  It  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  understood  generally  that  Jonson  had  the  big-head 
badly, — if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  this  burly  word.  An 
Anonymous  writer  of  1601  says :  "  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pesti- 
lent fellow,  he  brought  Horace  giving  the  Poets  a  pill,  but  our 
fellow  Shakespeare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  beray 
his  credit"  We  need  not  discuss  the  disagreement  among  the 
Doctors  as  to  where  Jonson  has  given  the  *  poets  a  Pill'  and 
where  Shakespeare  made,  him  "  beray  his  credit."  The  first 
illusion  may  be  to  Jonson  s  Poetaster  and  the  second  to  Shakes- 
peare's Twelfth  Night  (Malvolio).  The  quotation  plainly 
indicates  a  prevalent  feeling  as  regards  them.     Here  is  a  sug- 
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gestive  anecdote :  *'In  a  conversation  between  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling,  Sir  William  D^Avenant,  Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  John  Suckling  who  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  Shakespear,  had  undertaken  his  Defence  against  Ben 
Jonson  with  some  warmth ;  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  sat  still  for  some 
time,  hearing  Ben  frequently  reproaching  him  with  the  want  of 
Learning,  and  Ignorance  of  the  Antients,  told  him  at  last, 
^That  if  Mr.  Shakespear  had  not  read  the  Antients,  he  had  not- 
likewise  not  stollen  anything  from  'em  ;  [a  fault  the  other  made 
no  Conscience  of],  and  that  if  he  would  produce  any  one  Topick 
finely  treated  by  any  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  shew 
something  upon  the  same  Subject  at  least  as  well  written  by 
Shakespear.^  ^^  (The  words  in  brackets  are  not  mine.)  We 
gather  from  Samuel  Holland  (1606)  that  Jonson  exasperated 
Chapman  by  openly  "  vaunting  himself  the  first  and  best  of 
English  Poets."  There  are  a  number  of  hints  in  the  century 
that  Jonson  was  envious  of  Shakespeare.  But  granting  this 
and  that  Jonson  was  conceited  and  high-tempered,  an  examina- 
tion of  what  he  himself  says  about  Shakespeare  shows  him  to 
have  been  the  best,  the  most  discriminating  critic  Shakespeare 
•  had  before  Dryden.  This  examination  will  furnish  further  evi 
dence  as  to  Shakespeare's  fame  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Now,  as  to  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  "art"  Jonson  is 
quoted  by  Sir  William  Drummond  (1619)  as  saying  that 
"Shakspeer  wanted  arte,"  and  the  following  seems  to  be  cited 
as  an  example :  ''  Shakspcar,  in  a  play,  brought  in  a  number  of 
men  saying  they  had  suffered  ship- wrack  in  Bohemia,  wher  y*^ 
is  no  sea  neer  by  some  100  miles."  (See  Winter's  Tale,  act. 
III.,  scene  III.)  Jonson  himself  says  in  his  Introduction  to 
Bartholomew  Fayre,  *'Hee  [Jonson]  is  loth  to  make  Nature 
afraid  in  his  Playes,  like  those  that  beget  laJes,  Tempests,  and 
such  like  Drolleries,  to  mix  his  head  with  other  men's  beelea" 
Jonson  slaps  Pericles  with  **  some  mouldy  tale ;"  he  also  hits 
Julius  Csesar  two  or  three  times.  The  following  lines  from  his 
Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  refer  to  Winter's  Tale^ 
Henry  VI.,  Henry  V.,  Tempest  and  Cymbeline : 

He  will  not 

**  purchase  yoar  delight  at  sach  a  rate 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate : 
To  make  a  child,  now  swadled,  to  proceede 
Man,  and  then  shoote  up,  in  one  heard,  and  weede, 
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Past  three  soore  years:  or,  with  three  nistie  sworda, 
And  helpe  of  some  few  foot-and-halfe-foote  words 
Fight  over  Yorkt  and  Laneaaier^s  lon^  janes : 
And  in  the  tyriog-house  bring  wOunds,  to  scarres. 
He  rather  prajes,  jou  will  bo  pleas'd  to  see 
One  such,  to-daj  as  other  playes  should  be ; 
Where  neither  Chorvts  wafts  you  ore  the  seas ; 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  downe  the  boys  to  please." 

Jonson  Bays  elsewhere  that  Shakespeare  '^had  an  excellent 
Phantsie  [Milton  and  others  say  the  same]  ;  brave  notions  and 
gentle  expressions;  wherein  hee  flow'd  with  that  facility,  that 
sometime  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped."  "  His  wit  was 
his  owne  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too."  ** Bat 
hee  redeemed  his  vices,  with  his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more 
in  him  to  be  praysed  then  to  be  pardoned."  (!)  Now  it  seems 
«Iear  from  the  above  quotations  that  if  Jonson  said  that  Shake- 
speare wanted  art,  he  meant  that  there  was  a  want  of  conform- 
ity to  important  technical  proprieties,  a  want  of  temperance  and 
repose  in  the  use  of  his  powers — which  the  candid  student  of 
Shakespeare,  especially  his  early  work,  must  admit  to  be  true. 
Whether  all  particular  defects  Jonson  alludes  to  are  worth 
noticing,  is  another  question.  The  best  that  Jonson  has  to  8ay% 
of  Shakespeare  is  contained  in  his  lines :  '*7b  the  Memory  of  my 
beloved,  the  AuTHoB,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare;  and  what 
he  hath  left  us  "  (1628).  To  be  sure,  Jonson  has  a  chance  to 
^*  spread  himself,"  to  use  a  current  phrase,  and  there  is  room  for 
suspecting  that  his  tickled  vanity  may  have  made  him  insincere. 
He  confesses  that  Shakespeare's  writings  are  '^such  as  neither 
man  nor  muse  can  praise  too  much,"  and  that  this  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion.  After  some  learned  comparison  of  Shakespeare 
with  other  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  in  which,  of  course,  he  is 
made  to  outshine  all,  come  the  lines: 

"Yet  must  I  net  give  Nature  all:  Thy  Art, 
My  gentle  Shdhetpeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  Poett  matter,  Nature.be, 
His  Art  doth  give  the  fashion.     And,  that  he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 
(such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  seoond  heat 
Upon  the  Muses  aavile :  tume  the  same, 
(And  himselfe  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
Or  for  the  lawrell  he  may  gaine  a  scome. 
For  a  good  Poet  '0  made,  as  well  as  borne. 
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And  such  wert  thou.    Looke  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so,  the  race 

Of  STiakespear^s  minde  and  manners  hrightly  shines 

In  his  well  tomed  and  true-filed  lines: 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  Lance, 

As  brandisht  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance." 

Compared  with  the  common,  one-sided,  uncritical  opinion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  expressed  in  Fuller's 
"nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him,''  and 
Oartwright's  "Nature  was  all  his  art,*'  and  which  Drjden 
seems  to  have  shared,  there  is  sound  sense  in  these  lines, — ^a 
good  poet,  a  good  artist  of  any  sort,  a  good  anyt/iingj  let  us  say, 
«  '*made  as  well  as  born."  The  master-poet,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  over-stocked  with  learning,  though  Tate's  opinion  about 
that  seems  to  be  the  sensible  one,  but,  as  Shakesperian  criti- 
cism now  makes  more  and  more  clear,  he  made  himself  and 
was  made,  to  a  very  large  degree,  through  rough  experience  as 
man  and  writer.  This  exaggeration  of  the  opposition  between 
Nature  and  Art  genius  and  labor,  tact  and  talent,  faith  and 
reason,  intuition  and  reflection,  immediacy  and  mediacy,  etc., 
is  an  important  key  to  seventeenth  century  thought  and, 
indeed,  to  English  thought  in  general.  (Perhaps,  after,  all,  it  is 
the  old  "quarrel  between  poetry  and  philosophy"  disguised.) 

Touching  Jonson's  envy  of  Shakespeare  and  so  the  sincerity 
of  the  above  lines  and  the  genuineness  of  his  appreciation 
■of  Shakespeare,  there  are  indications  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  Jonson  was  not  slightly  envious,  and,  considering 
bis  arrogance,  he  certainly  had  much  occasion  to  be,  as  these 
lines  from  Digges  show : 

"So  have  I  seene,  when  Oesar  would  appeare, 

And  on  the  Stage  at  halfe-sword  parely  were,  § 

BnUu8  and  Cassita:  Oh  how  the  Audience 

Were  ravished,  with  what  wonder  went  thej  thence, 

When  some  new  daj  they  would  not  brooke  a  line 

Of  tedious  (though  weU  laboured)  Oataline; 

T^ontu  too  was  irkesome,  they  priz*de  more 

Honest  lagOf  or  the  jealous  Moore." 

Still,  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  point,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  century  in  this  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
forced  and  grudging  tone  of  "  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to 
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be  praysed,  then  to  be  pardoned/'  the  trath  seems  to  have  been 
expressed  by  Dryden, — 

**  And  though  he  envied  much,  admir'd  him  more;'* 

the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Shakespeare  had  no  such  discrimi- 
nating and,  at  bottom,  appreciative  admirer  up  to  Dryden's  time^ 
as  autocratic  Ben  Jonson. 

What  now  are  some  of  the  most  important  general  resalts 
of  this  little  industry  of  ours?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
pretty  plain  (isn't  it?)  that  the  seventeenth  century  did  not 
think  of  questioning  the  existence  of  a  flesh-and -blood  man 
named  William  Shakespeare,  an  actor  and  the  writer  of  the 
poems  and  plays  now  known  as  Shakespeare's  Works.  The 
so-called  Baconian  theory  finds  no  support  whatever  in  the 
**Centurie  of  Prayse."  Then,  too,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Shakespeare  was,  not  to  say  **  unknown,"  far  from  being 
adequately  known  to  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  and 
that  what  recognition  there  was  of  his  greatness  was  uncriticaL 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  Dr.  Ingleby's  judgment 
in  this  matter  rather  than  Miss  Smith's,  if  there  really  be  any 
material  difference  between  thera,  is  to  be  followed,  notwith- 
standing the  very  evident  care  with  which  the  latter  has 
studied  and  edited  the  materials  in  the  books  before  us. 
"Assuredly,"  to  quote  Dr.  Ingleby,  **no  one  during  the 
'  Centurie '  had  any  suspicion  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
was  unique,  and  that  he  was  sut  generis,  i.  e.,  the  only  examplar 
of  his  species."  Again,  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare's  place 
was  not  fixed,  either  as  regards  unanimity  of  opinion  at  any 
one  time  in  the  century,  or  as  regards  opinion  at  different 
times.  On  the  contrary,  touching  the  latter  point  it  may  be 
said(that  Shakespeare's  "  fame  germinated  "  through  a  decline 
of  popularity.  This  will  appear  from  a  glance  at  the  four 
periods  in  succession,  omitting  the  first  In  an  elegy  written 
in  1618-19  on  Bnrbage,  who  died  in  1618,  occur  these  lines 
(I  have  "  modernised  "  the  spelling  and  changed  the  punctua- 
tion to  make  the  sense  clear) : 

"  He's  gone  and  with  him  what  a  world  are  dead 
Which  he  reviv'd,  to  be  revived  bo 
No  more.     Young  Hamlet,  old  Hieronyroo, 
Kind  Lear,  the  grieved  Moor,  and  more  beside, 
That  lived  in  him  have  now  forever  died," 
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showing  that  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  as  in  the  later,  depended  very  much  upon  the 
actor;  and  why  should  it  not?  Perhaps,  then,  Burbage's 
death  b^ins  the  decline  of  Shakespeare's  popularity.  Yet 
Jonson  writes  in  1623, — 

"  Shine  forth,  thou  Starre  of  Poets  and  with  rage 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheere  the  drooping  Stage ; 
Which,  since  tliy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 
And  despaires  day,  but  for  thy  Volumes  light" 

Digges  says,  in  1623,  that  the  stage  is  "bankrout;"  and 
Shirley,  as  we  have  already  seen,  distinctly  mentions,  in 
1640,  Shakespeare's  decline.  Still,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  the  highest  eulogy  of  Shakespeare  belongs  to  the 
second  period.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  every 
mortal,  death  reveals,  to  feeling  at  least,  glories  which  life  had 
hii  In  the  third  period,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of^ 
we  find  Shakespeare's  admirers  shielding  him  from  attack  and 
lashing  public  taste.  The  critical  spirit,  in  the  good  sense  and 
in  the  bad,  begins  to  be  rife,  more,  perhaps,  in  the  bad  than  in 
the  good,  however.  The  fourth  period  may  be  characterized 
in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jordan  (1660-1664),  in  a  "  Prologue 
to  introduce  the  first  Woman  that  came  to  Act  on  the  Stage  in 
the  Tragedy  call'd  The  Moor  of  Venice  : 

"  In  this  reforming  age 
We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  Stage.** 

Civilization  of  this  particular  sort — introducing  women  on 
the  stage — had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  in  1629.  Of 
course  Shakespeare  must  receive  a  full  share  of  the  new 
(French)  civilization ;  and  so  followed  the  alterations  made  by 
Davenant,  Dryden  and  Tate.  In  this  period  the  critical  sg^rit 
becomes  purer,  as  shown  in  Cavendish,  and,  at  the  close,  in 
Dryden,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  English 
criticism,  unless  that  honor  belongs  to  Ben  Jonson. 

VOL.  IV.  22 
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Article  HI.— THE  JEWISH  QUESTION  IN  EUROPE. 

Those  who  carefully  follow  the  course  of  contemporary 
history  will,  no  doubt,  have  noted  the  great  and  growing 
prominence  in  Central  and  Eastern  Jlurope  of  what  is  there 
known  as  **  the  Jewish  question."  Within  the  past  one  or  two 
years,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Jews  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Europe,  in  pamphlets,  newspapers,  reviews  and  even 
in  popular  novels,  to  an  extent  that  is  quite  unprecedented.* 

The  anti-Jewish  agitation  in  its  present  form  may  perhaps  be 
well  dated  from  the  time  that  in  1878  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
lifted  Jewish  affairs  into  a  new  and  special  prominence  by  insist- 
ing that  Boumania  should  recognize  no  distinction  in  civil  priv- 
ileges, as  based  on  creed,  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  From  that 
time  on,  an  anti-Jewish  feeling  has  steadily  increased  till  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  a  petition  was  set  in  circulation 
throughout  the  German  Empire  by  the  "Anti-Semitic  League," 
imploring  the  Chancellor,  according  to  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times, 

(1)  "  To  limit  at  least,  if  not  wholly  hinder,  the  emigration  into  Gennany  of 
foreign  Jews ;  (2)  To  exclude  Jews  from  all  offices  of  authority,  and  restrict  their 
activity  in  the  legal  career,  particularly  on  the  bench ;  (3)  To  prevent  their  be- 
coming  teachers  in  Christian  schools,  and  to  admit  them  only  in  very  exceptional 
cases  into  others ;  and  (4)  To  cause  statistics  to  be  collected  as  to  the  Hebrew 
population  of  the  Empiw." 

The  circulation  of  this  petition  was  made  the  occasion,  on 
the  20th  of  last  November,  of  an  interpellation  of  the  Govern- 

*  The  pamphlet  literature  that  this  subject  has  called  forth  in  Germany  within 
the  past  two  years  has  been  astonishingly  voluminous.  The  matter  has  also  re- 
ceived special  attention  in  many  thoughtful  editorials  in  English  papers,  as,  e.  9., 
in  the  Saiwday  Review,  the  Spectator,  the  PaM  Matt  GazeUe,  etc.  The  Oontom- 
porary  and  Fortnightly  Reviews,  as  also  the  Nineteenth  Century,  have  all  bad, 
within  the  last  few  months,  one  or  more  articles  upon  the  subject  And  the 
novelists  also,  as,  e.  g.,  George  Eliot  in  Daniel  Deronda,  and  the  ImprnmoM 
of  Theophrastus  Such,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Freitag  in  his  SoU  imd  Haben,  and 
others,  have  in  one  way  or  another  given  Jewish  affairs  a  more  or  less  pzomi* 
nent  place  in  their  works.  All  this  shows  in  what  a  remarkable  degree  this  so- 
called  Jewish  question  has  commanded  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people  in 
Europe. 
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ment  by  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Reichstag,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  very  animated  debate  lasting  throagh  two  days.  The 
popular  feeling  in  the  matter  was  quite  unusual ;  it  is  said  that 
the  galleries  of  the  Beichstag  have  never  been  so  crowded  as 
on  that  occasion,  while  even  the  pavement  outside  was  thronged 
with  an  excited  multitude.  The  answer  of  the  Government  to 
the  interpellation  was  to  the  effect  that  as  regarding  the  petition 
they  could  do  nothing,  &s  it  had  not  yet  been  presented ;  but 
that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  existing 
laws,  touching  the  equality  of  all  creeds  in  political  privileges. 
Both  sides  claimed  the  victory  in  the  long  debate,  and  the 
interpellation  had  at  least  no  immediate  effect  in  calming  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  "  Semites"  and  the  "  anti-Semites"  in  the 
German  Empire:  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  anti-Semites  are  at  all  likely^  to  carry  their 
points.  About  the  time  of  the  above  mentioned  interpellation, 
a  counter-paper  protesting  against  the  whole  Anti-Jewish 
movement,  was  set  on  foot  by  Professor  Mommsen  of  Berlin,  and 
received  the  signatures  of  a  large  number  of  such  men  as  Profa 
Kipchoff,  Virchow,  Scherer,  Weber,  and  many  others  of  a  like 
standing.  The  Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  do  not  appear  to 
have  publicly  committed  themselves  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
Crown  Prince  has  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  movement  against  the  Jews,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria 
antborized  the  issue  of  a  ministerial  decree  condemning  the 
agitation.  Thus  although,  no  doubt,  a  numerous  party,  said  to 
be  especially  strong  among  the  students  of  the  Universities,  still 
keeps  up  the  opposition  to  the  Jews,  it  appears  thus  far  to  be 
kept  effectively  in  check,  and,  despite  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  suffered  little  in  the  late  elections,  the 
Jewish  Mayor  of  Berlin,  for  example,  Herr  Strassmann,  being 
re»elected  by  a  very  fair  majority.  In  Austria  and  Hungary, 
the  movement  has  not  advanced  so  far,  but  would  still  seem 
to  be  gathering  strength. 

To  the  most,  perhaps,  of  intelligent  people  at  this  distance 
and  in  this  land  of  perfect  political  equality,  the  feeling  which 
is  shown  upon  this  subject  among  some  European  communities 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  is  true  that  not  even  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  do  the  most  of  men  like  Jews ;  but  any  general 
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dislike  that  may  exist  does  not  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  demand  anti-Jewish  legislation.  And  so  it  is 
sometimes  asked  with  wonder,  what  there  is  in  the  past  or 
present  history  of  the  Jews,  which  could  seem  to  any  intelli- 
gent man  anywhere,  to  be  a  just  occasion  for  so  deep  a  feeling 
as  we  hear  some  of  the  best  men  in  Germany  express,  or  coald 
appear  to  call  for  some  kind  of  restrictive  legislation?  It  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  an&wer  this  question,  and 
indicate  the  chief  facts  touching  the  present  status  of  the  Jews, 
which,  whether  with  reason  or  without,  are  so  profoundly  aflfect- 
ing  and  moving  the  passions  of  men,  in  one  way  or  another, 
through  a  large  part  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Bightly  to  appreciate  the  present  state  of  things,  we  need 
first  briefly  to  recall  to  memory  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  for  almost  eighteen  centuries  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem    by   Titus.      It   were   only   repeating  one  of   the 
commonplaces  of  history  to  say  that^  with  whatever  occasional 
exceptions  here  and  there,  the  history  of  the  Jews  throughout 
this  period  was  but  one  long  tragedy.     Under  pagan  Rome 
their  lot  was  hard ;  under  so-called  Christian  Rome  it  became 
harder  still     They  became,  to  all  practical  intents,  an  outlawed 
people.     Justinian,  whose  code  became  the  basis  of  the  civil 
law  of  Europe,  excluded  Jews  from  the  provisions  of  that  code. 
From  that  time  on,  they  were  the  objects  of  the  most  unreason- 
ing and  pitiless  hatred  and  persecution  that  was  ever  visited 
upon  any  people.     Again   and  again  the  blind   hate  of  the 
ignorant  populace  was  stirred  up   by  slanderous  accusations 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.     Nothing  was  too  bad  to  he 
believed  of  a  Jew.     They  practiced,  it  was  said,'  the  black  art; 
they  would  steal  the  sacramental  wafer,  that  they  might  insnlt 
it  with  spitting  and  with  piercing   in  their  assemblies;  thej 
poisoned   the  wells;   they  celebrated   the   passover  with  the 
blood  of  Christian  children,  whom  for  thi«  purpose  they  kid- 
napped, tortured  and  crucified.     And  the  effect  of  such  malig- 
nant   slanders    was    as    might    be    expected.      Confiscation, 
violence,   torture,  massacre,   banishment,  and   every  kind  of 
ingenious  and  systematic  insult,  were  the  common  lot  of  the 
Jews  throughout  Europa     Prom  the  beginning  of  the  crusades 
especially,  began  for  them  a  midnight  watch  of  terror,  which 
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lasted,  with  only  an  occasional  lightening  of  the  gloom,  for 
many  centuriea  Everywhere  the  Jew  existed  but  to  be  plun- 
dered. Now  it  was  at  the  hands  of  brutal  mobs,  hounded  on 
by  fanatic  priests ;  now  in  a  more  formal  way  and  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  by  the  ^^  most  Christian  "  monarchs  of  Europe, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were  wont  to  plunder, 
banish,  torture,  and  murder  Jews  as  it  pleased  them,  under  the 
high  name  of  Christ  and  law.  And  while  the  bloody  severity 
of  these  persecutions  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  Beforma- 
tion,  through  the  weakening  of  the  Papal  power,  which  had  so 
often  instigated  or  condoned  these  atrocities,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  with  but  here  and  there  an  honorable  exception, 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Europe  showed  no  more  willingness 
than  their  Catholic  predecessors  to  accord  to  the  Jew  the 
common  rights  of  man.  In  many  countries,  as  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Bussia,  Spain,  and  even  in  England,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  not  allowed  to  live 
at  all.  Where  they  were  tolerated,  it  was  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  submitting  to  every  kind  of  systematic  indignity,  insult 
and  oppression,  from  both  rulers  and  people.  In  many  places 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
dresa  Their  residences  were  confined  by  law  to  certain  narrow 
and  unwholesome  districts  of  the  cities.  They  were  forbidden 
to  be  out  of  their  houses  after  a  certain  early  hour  of  the  even- 
ing; and  on  the  festival  days  of  the  church,  they  were  in  many 
places  forbidden  to  leave  their  houses  at  all.  The  number 
permitted  to  live  in  any  place,  even  under  such  odious 
conditions,  was  rigidly  limited  by  law.  Even  for  this  most 
angraoious  permission  they  were  compelled  often  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  tax.  In  most,  if  not  all  countries,  they  were 
commonly  prohibited  from  owning  land.  They  were  excluded 
from  all  universities  and  schools,  and,  in  a  word,  from  almost 
every  honorable  and  useful  occupation  of  life,  while  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  was  exercised  in  devising  new 
ways  of  plundering  the  Jews  by  various  special  taxes,  under 
the  forms  of  law. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  the  Jewish  nuje  throughout 
Europe  till  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when,  with  a 
suddenness  that  astounded  alike  the  Jews  themselves  and  their 
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enemies,  a  tide  of  Jewish  emancipation  swept  through  Earope, 
and  Jews  began  to  be  recognized  by  law  and  treated  by  men 
as  men.  From  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  influence  of  the 
great  Mendelssohn,  and  the  new  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of 
men,  as  promulgated  b;  Voltaire  and  others,  had  been  silently 
preparing  the  way  for  this  great  change.  The  first  movement 
of  permanent  consequence,  however,  appeared  in  1782,  when 
Joseph  n.  of  Austria  sounded  the  signal  of  the  oncoming  revo- 
lution by  his  edict  of  liberation.  By  this  imperial  decree,  all 
at  once  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  restrictions  of  which  we 
have  spoken  were  removed;  the  schools  and  Universities  of 
the  empire  were  thrown  open  for  the  first  time,  and  equal 
civil  rights  proclaimed  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  was  now  abroad.  The  air  was  full  of  voices  omi- 
nous of  the  approaching  change.  In  1784,  Louis  XVI.  of 
France  abolished  the  detested  Jewish  capitation  tax ;  in  1787, 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia  repealed  many  of  the  oppressive 
laws  against  the  Jews,  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  enacted, 
and  the  Academy  of  Metz  convened  an  Assembly  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  improving  their  condition.  In  1788,  Louis 
XVL  appointed  a  royal  commission,  with  the  excellent  Males- 
herbes  as  president,  "to  remodel  on  principles  of  justice  all 
laws  concerning  the  Jews."  Shortly  after,  the  great  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  in  1790  the  Jews  sent  in  a  petition  to  the 
National  Assembly  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  citizens  of  France,  on  the  basis  of 
those  principles  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  which  the 
Revolution  represented.  The  petition  in  the  next  year  was 
granted,  and  in  France  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was 
complete.  As  the  Revolution,  like  a  mighty  conflagration, 
consuming  thrones  and  kingdoms,  spread  through  Europe, 
everywhere  went  with  it  the  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the 
Jews  from  the  bondage  of  ages.  In  one  land  after  another 
their  chains  fell  ofi*.  In  1799,  Napoleon,  then  on  his  Syrian 
campaign,  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  the  Asiatic  Jews 
to  rallv  around  his  standard  in  Palestine,  to  restore  and  rebuild 
Jerusalem.  Thousands,  we  are  told,  had  gathered  to  the 
standard  of  this  would-be  Cyrus,  but  with  the  failure  of  his 
Oriental  campaign,  his  startling  project  fell  through.     Never- 
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theless,  the  work  of  emancipation  went  on,  till  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  saw  the  work  either  wholly  or  in  great  part 
carried  through,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  And  so, 
finally,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  peace  was  concluded, 
signalized  the  introduction  of  a  jiew  order  of  things  as  regards 
the  Jews  in  that  all  the  contracting  powers  there  formally 
pledged  themselves  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  Europe. 
Suffice  it  simply  further  to  say  that  this  emancipation  move- 
ment has  never  ceased.  Periods  of  reaction,  indeed,  there 
have  been,  such  as  now  we  see  in  Germany,  but  they  have  at 
the  most  only  checked  for  a  little,  but  not  arrested  the  progress. 
Id  most  lands  Jewish  liberation  has  been  brought  about  by 
successive  stages,  nor  is  it  even  yet  in  all  countries  completed. 
The  revolution  of  1848  accomplished  much  that  had  till  then 
remained  undona  From  that  time  on  in  Prussia  the  Jews 
have  enjoyed  absolute  equality.  In  England  the  last  vestige  of 
the  old  regime  only  disappeared  in  1858.  In  Turkey,  where, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  Jews  have  on  the  whole  been  treated 
with  more  humanity  than  they  were  until  the  present  century 
in  Christian  Europe,  legislation  of  late  years  has  been  still 
more  in  their  favor.  In  1867,  a  firman  of  the  Sultan  gave  the 
Jews,  in  common  with  all  foreigners,  the  right  to  buy  and 
own  land  in  Palestine  and*  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Bnssia  furnishes  the  chief  exception  to  the  general  emancipa- 
tion, and  even  there  we  hear  of  rumors  of  approaching  change. 
This  rapid  historical  sketch  will  show  how  great  and  unprece- 
dented has  been  the  change  which  has  passed  upon  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  people  within  the  last  hundred  years.  From 
an  age-long  condition  of  abasement  and  practical  slavery,  they 
have  been  suddenly  lifted,  or,  in  some  lands,  are  being  lifted 
by  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  the  equals  of  the 
Gentiles  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  live.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  since  their  dispersion,  they  are  in  a  large  part 
of  Christendom  allowed  an  equal  chance  with  others  in 
the  ^^  struggle  for  existence."  It  is  a  question  of  special  inter- 
est, even  to  the  mere  student  of  social  and  political  science,  and 
much  more  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  what  has 
been  the  result  thus  far  of  their  emancipation?     And  in  the 
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answer  to  this  question  we  shall  see  some  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  that  excitement  on  the  Jewish  question  which  so  agitates 
the  public  mind  in  Qermany  and  the  states  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  answer  is  in  brief  to  this  effect : — That  in  spite  of  the 
hatred  and  prejudice  of  ages,  which  is  by  no  means  yet  ex- 
tinct, within  less  than  a  century  from  the  beginning  of  their 
emancipation,  the  Jews  are  everywhere  showing  a  tendency  to 
outstrip  their  Gentile  fellow  citizens  in  the  race  of  life  and  so 
become  a  dominating  class.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  and  envy 
on  account  of  this,  is,  without  doubt,  one  chief  reason  of 
the  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  Europe  in  its  present  form,  and 
one  which  probably  underlies  many  other  reasons  that  are 
put  forward.  Another  consideration,  however,  and  one  which 
seems  to  be  felt  most  by  many  of  the  most  earnest  religious 
men,  is  the  belief  that  in  view  of  the  pronounced  hostility  of 
the  Jews  to  all  evangelical  Christianity,  the  undue  preponder- 
ance  of  their  influence  cannot  but  be  most  pernicious  in  its 
effect  on  the  Christian  life  of  any  people.  The  whole  case  is 
well  put  by  a  recent  German  writer  as  follows :  "  The  ques- 
tion has  in  our  day  arisen — not  as  on  former  occasions,  whether 
the  Jews  shall  have  equal  rights  with  all  others, — but  whether 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  have  and  exercise  more  power  and  in- 
fluence than  others."*  The  facts  which  give  rise  to  these 
apprehensions  are  of  course  most  evident  in  those  lands  where 
the  Jews  are  found  in  the  largest  proportion  to  the  population, 
and  where  their  emancipation  has  been  the  most  complete. 
And  this,  in  particular,  is  the  explanation  of  the  special  im- 
portance which  the  Jewish  question  has  assumed  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  empires.  Out  of  about  7,000,000  Jews  in 
the  whole  world,  it  is  said  that  512,000  are  found  in  Germany 
and  1,875,000  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  A  more  particular 
account  of  the  present  position  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  deep 
feeling  which  is  exhibited  by  many  in  all  classes  of  German  so- 
ciety over  this  subject  We  may  well  pass  over  in  our  survey 
charges  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  greed  of  gain,  self-assump- 

*  NcM  EvangeHscfie  KirchenzeUungj  Berlin,  dec  7.  August,  1880 ;  article  "  Die 
Culturgeschichte  dea  Judenthuma  von  den  altesten  Zeiten,"  u.  a.  w. 
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tion,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  freely  made  in  the  an ti- Jewish  Ger- 
man press.  Such  assertions  may  or  may  not  be  true,  are  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  hard  to  prove,  and  in  any  case,  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  are  very  likely  to  be 
ranch  exaggerated.  It  will  be  better  to  confine  our  attention 
to  facts  such  as  can  be  expressed  in  a  definite,  statistical  way, 
and  which  are  therefore  capable  of  proof  or  disprool 

First,  then  we  find  everywhere  noted,  the  extraordinary 
tendency  of  capital  in  Europe,  more  and  more  to  concentrate 
in  Jewish  hands.  The  position  which  has  long  been  held  by 
the  Rothschilds  as  one  of  the  foremost  banking  firms  of 
Europe,  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  person.  But  the 
prominence  of  this  noted  Jewish  house  is  by  no  means  an 
exceptional  fact  It  is  even  affirmed  that  in  Germany  and 
Austria  the  Jews  almost  monopolize  the  business  of  banking. 
One  of  the  religious  papers  of  Berlin  asserts  that  *'  the  Bourse 
of  Vienna  actually  lies  wholly  in  Jewish  hands."*  As  a  natu- 
ral result  of  this,  the  Jews  have  become  more  than  ever  before 
the  money  lenders  of  Europe,  and  the  ancient  laws  having 
been  abolished,  which  forbade  them  to  hold  land,  they  are  be- 
coming, it  is  said,  to  an  extent'  that  is  quite  startling,  the 
actual  or  virtual  owners  of  the  soil  through  a  large  part  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  Liberal  papers  of 
Germany  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying  that 
^'  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  leadership  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  future  for  East  Germany."  The  writer  justi- 
fies this  opinion  by  the  statement,  that 

"All  the  lower  forms  of  labor,  in  the  workahops,  the  flelda,  the  ditches  and  the 
iwimps  faU  to  the  lot  of  the  (lerman  element,  while  the  constantly  increasing 
Jewish  element  obtains  enormous  possessions  in  capital  and  land,  and  raises  itself 
to  power  and  influence  in  every  department  of  public  life."t 

Another  number  of  the  Berlin  paper  above  cited  says,  that 

"  More  than  a  sizth  part  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  live  by  means  of  the  liquor 
trade,  as  is  admitted  by  the  Jews  themselves.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Jews  in 

*yeiieSvangdMcheKircfienzeikmg,  Berlin,  den  ISMarz,  1880;  article,  "Weitere 

Stimmen  zur   jQdischen  Frage."     The   words  are,    "In    Oesterreich 

^©fgogenwartigt  man  sich  die  traurige  Bedeutung  der  Wiener  Borse,  welche  ya 
gans  in  jildischen  Handen  liegt." 

fThe  New  York  Daily  Trihune,  Feb.  9th,  1880;  Article,  "The  Anti-Jewish 
Moyeroent  in  Germany." 
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Roumania  aod  all  the  Slavic  lands.  .  .  .  With  the  liquor  trade  uauiy  gees  hand 
in  band.  As  the  result,"  we  are  told,  "  it  is  a  fact  which  can  no  longer  be  denied 
that  the  population  of  the  remote  districts  of  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Rou- 
mania, are  only  the  nominal  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  most  part  quite 
strictly  cultivate  the  land  only  for  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  have  mortgaged  their 
lands  for  their  liquor  debts."* 

To  the  same  eflFect,  it  was  lately  said  in  the  German  Keichstag 
in  a  debate  on  the  famine  of  last  year  in  Upper  Silesia  and 
Posen,  that  one  of  the  special  causes  of  the  extreme  distress 
was  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  these  provinces  had  so  largely 
passed  by  mortgage  foreclosures  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man population  into  those  of  the  Jews,  that  "  the  Christian 
population,  stripped  and  impoverished,  were  almost  incapable 
of  raising  themselves  again. "f  There  is  no  doubt,  in  any  case, 
that  official  statistics  of  the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  show  a  disproportionate  concentration  of  capital  in 
Jewish  hands.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  illustrations.  In 
Prussia,  even  so  long  ago  as  1861,  according  to  the  official  re 
turns,  out  of  71,000  Jews  capable  of  work,  38,000  were 
engaged  in  commerce,  while  on  the  other  hand  among  the 
day-laborers,  there  was  only  one  Jew  among  five  hundred  and 
eighty-six  day  laborers.^  In  1871  it  appeared  that  out  of  six 
hundred  and  forty-two  bankers  in  Prussia,  all  but  ninety-two 
were  Jews,  i,  c,  six-sevenths  of  the  bankers.  Yet  the  Je^s  are 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  the  same  year,  in 
Berlin,  where  the  Jews  are  five  per  cent  of  the  population,  out 
of  every  hundred  Protestants,  thirty-nine  were  returned  as  em- 
ployers, but  out  of  every  hundred  Jews,  seventy-one;  fifty -five 
per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  were  reported  as  engaged  in 
mercantile  life,  against  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  Protestants.  Sim- 
ilar facts  are  found  in  the  Austrian  empire.  In  Lower  Austria, 
out  of  59,122  merchants,  30,012  are  returned  in  the  census  as 
Jews.  In  Galicia  the  amount  of  the  encumbrance  of  real  estate 
by  mortgage  has  for  several  years  past  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  eight  millions  of  florins  per  annum,  and  one-third  of  this 
total  encumbrance  has  already  passed  by  foreclosure  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.     Of  the  private  mortgages  registered  in 

^Neu/R  Evangdische  Kirchenzeitung,    Berlin,   den    10  Januar,    1880;    article, 
"  Der  geg^nwartige  Stand  der  jMischen  Frage." 
f  i&.,  den  13  Marz,  1880,  in  above-cited  article.  %Ih, 
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the  province  of  Bukowina  in  1877,  eighty-two  per  cent,  were 
according  to  the  official  returns,  owned  by  the  Jews.  In  Ga- 
licia  again,  the  number  of  sheriffs  sales  of  peasants'  land-hold- 
ings had  risen  from  164  in  1867,  to  3164  in  1879 ;  and  it  was 
almost  exclusively  the  Jews  who  brought  about  these  fore- 
closures. So  also  in  Hungary  in  1878,  there  were  16,000  sher- 
iffs sales  of  property,  of  which  "  by  far  the  greater  part"  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Jews.*  In  fact,  the  London  Spectator  assures 
us  that  in  Hungary  the  Jews  have  already  obtained  possession 
of  so  many  of  the  old  estates  as  to  make  a  change  in  the 
Hungarian  constitution  a  necessity.  The  facts  are  indeed  so 
notorious  that  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Boumania,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spectator^  it  was  claimed  in  the  Parliament  that 
"the  true  difficulty  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  Jews  the  equal 
rights  which  were  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,"  was  "the 
certainty  entertained  by  the  Boumanians  and  Servians,  that  if 
the  Jews  were  thus  given  an  equal  chance,  they  would  gradu- 
ally oust  the  peasantry  till  they  possessed  the  whole  land." 
Summing  up  the  whole  case,  the  Spectator  remarks  that  "  the 
Jews  display  a  talent  for  accumulation  with  which  Christians 
cannot  compete  and  which  tends  to  make  of  them  an  ascendant 
caste."  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  true,  in  proportion 
as,  with  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas,  position,  and  influ- 
ence in  society  and  in  politics  shall  be  determined  less  and  less 
bj  rank  and  race,  and  more  and  more  by  wealth  and  the  advan- 
tages which  wealth  specially  commands  in  democratic  com- 
munities. 

A  second  element  which  contributes  to  the  present  popular 
feeling  r^arding  the  Jews  in  Europe,  is  the  no  less  eminent 
and  exceptional  position  which  they  have  taken  in  the  matter 
o(  education.  It  is  not  yet  a  century  since  the  Emperor  Joseph 
IL  of  Austria  first  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  universities 
and  schools  of  the  Empire  to  the  Jews  equally  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Other  states  of  Europe  sooner  or  later  followed  this 
royal  example,  till  now  in  most  European  countries  the  same 

*  For  fall  statement  of  the  facte  as  regards  Austria  and  Hungary,  see  Nhte 
BwngeUache  Kirchenzeitu/ng^  den  18  Dec.,  1880;  article,  "Umschau  unter  den 
Joden  Oesterreich-UDgam." 
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facilities  of  education  are  afforded  alike  to  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians.    In  all  Europe,  the  Jews  have  entered  eagerly  into  the 
intellectual  contest  with  the  Christians,  and  as  compared  with 
the  latter,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their  total  number  is 
already  found  among  the  educated  and  educating  classes.     We 
are  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  every  land  where  they  have  any 
chance,  men  of  Jewish  blood,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  Jewish  faith, 
are  found  holding  positions  of  the  highest  prominence  and  in- 
fluence as  scholars  and  educators  of  the  people,  to  an  extent 
out  of  all  proper  proportion  to  their  number.     A  remarkable 
example  is  afforded  even  in  Islam.     In  Cairo,  Egypt,  is  the 
largest  theological  college  in  the  world.    It  has  three  hundred 
professors  and  ten  thousand  students.     Those  students  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  from  West  Africa  to 
China ;  they  take  their  course  of  study,  and  go  forth  devoted 
missionaries  of  Islam,  into  the  depths  of  Africa  and  the  wilds 
of  Central  Asia.*     It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  influence 
of  this  great  Arabic  university,  perhaps  the  most  effective  reli- 
gious propaganda  in  the  world.     But  at  the  head  of  this  ancient 
institution  of  learning  stands  one  of  the  Jewish  race.     For  it  is 
a  Jewish  pervert  to  Islam,  by  name  Abbasi,  who  holds  author- 
ity over  all  those  three  hundred  professors  and  ten  thousand 
students,  and  so  occupies  the  highest  position  of  theological 
instruction  in  the  Mahoramedan  world.     If  we  turn  to  Europe, 
we  find  a  remarkable  proportion  of  men  in  the  foremost  rank 
as  scholars  and  as  educators,  to  be  men  of  Jewish  blood.     On 
the  side  of  Christian  scholarship,  we  may  mention  as  exam- 
ples, such  names  as  the  late  Prof.  Neander  and  Pro£  Delitzsch, 
of   the   University    of  Leipzig.      On    the  side  of   the  anti- 
christian    radical   criticism,    the   name,    again,    of    a  Jewish 
scholar,  Dr.  Marcus  Kalisch,  stands  high  on  the  list,  supported, 
it  is  said,  in  his  Old  Testament  studies,  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Jewish  Rothschilds.f     To  such  names  as  these  might  be 
added  many  others,  as,  c.  ^.,  Dr.  Julius  Fuerst,  well  known  to 
scholars  by  his  Hebrew  Concordance  and  Dictionary ;  among 
historians,  Jost  and  Qratz,   whose  great  work,  Die  Chschichte 

♦See  From  Egypt  io  Japan,  by  H.  M.  Field,  D.D.  New  York,  1877.  pp. 
46,  46. 

f  Eminent  Israelites  of  the  Kineteenih  Century,  >)y  H.  8.  Moraia.  Philadel- 
phia, 1880,  p.  172. 
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iar  Juden^  is  said  by  coiupetent  judges  to  be  unsurpassed  iu 
that  line.  In  the  department  of  philology,  Prank,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  succeeded  M.  Benan  as  Professor  of  the  Semitic 
languages  in  the  College  of  France,  and  was  pronounced,  when 
living,  the  ablest  philologist  in  the  French  Empire ;  the  late  M. 
Munk,  member  of  the  ''Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres ;  Jules  Oppert,  Professor  of  Assyrian  Archaeology  and 
Philology  in  the  same  institution ;  all  these  and  many  others, 
whose  names  would  at  once  be  recognized  as  of  the  highest 
aathority  in  their  respective  specialties,  are  Jews.  In  the  Ger- 
man Empire  indeed  where  they  are  not  two  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  Jews,  it  is  said,  hold  seventy  professors'  chairs  in  the 
universitiea  And  this  tide  of  Jewish  influence  appears  to  be 
still  rising.  Herr  Stocker,  one  of  the  court  preachers  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  stated  lately  in  a  public  address  in  Ber- 
lin,* that  in  the  gymnasia  of  that  city,  where  the  Jews  are  five 
per  cent  of  the  population,  they  form  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
students.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Presbyterian^  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made,  that  of  3,609  students  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, 1,302  are  Jews.  In  the  high  schools  of  Vienna,  out  of 
2,488  students,  1,039  were  last  year  reported  as  Jews ;  and  in 
Lower  Austria,  out  of  2,140  Advocates  at  Law,  1,024  return 
themselves  as  Jews.  These  facts  abundantly  bear  out  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Treitschke  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  that 
while  in  the  whole  German  Empire  the  proportion  of  Jews  in 
the  population  is  only  one  in  seventy-five;  yet  "in  all  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  proportion  of  Jews  is  one  in 
ten ;"  so  that,  as  he  argues,  "  in  only  a  few  years  more  every 
tenth  educated  man  in  Germany  will  be  a  Jew."f  To  the 
same  eflfect  Prpfessor  Von  Schulte,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Oontemporary  Review,^  argues  from  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  German  Empire, — which  he  gives  in  a  tabulated  form  in 
his  article, — that  "it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  offi- 
ces of  state,  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  trade  and  indus- 
try will  pass  in  ever  increasing  proportion  in  Germany  into 

*  BeOage  zu  No,  239  der  Ntuen  Preuasischen  KreusszeUungj  Berlin,  den  12  Octo- 
ber, 1879;  article,  "Nothwehr  gegen  das  modeme  Judenthum." 
t  Quoted  from  the  Prmasisches  Jahrbuck,  m  above  cited  article. 
X  For  August,  1879;  see  article,  ''The  Religious  Condition  of  Germany." 
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the  hands  of  the  Jews  f  *  "  and/'  he  »dds,  '*  the  educational  re- 
turns show  the  same  state  of  things  in  Austria."  Apropos 
of  these  facts  may  be  cited  Herr  Stocker's  statement  in  the 
recent  Jewish  debate  in  the  German  Parliament,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  On 
that  occasion  Herr  Stocker  said :  ^'  At  the  post-mortem  exam* 
ination  of  a  body  lately,  there  were  present  the  district  physi- 
cian, the  lawyer,  the  surgeon,  and  a  fourth  official,  all  Jews, 
and  none  but  the  corpse  was  a  German.  *  Behold,'  he  cried, 
'  a  picture  of  the  present  I'  "  *'  This  fierce  epigram,"  says  the 
London  Spectator^  "in  some  places  where  every  prominent  per- 
son seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  Jew,  becomes  literally  true."* 
The  position  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Worship  and 
Instruction,  concerning  the  whole  educational  state  of  Hun- 
gary during  the  school  year  1878-9.  According  to  the  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Catholic  Presbyierian^-f  it  appears  from  this 
Report  that — 

"  Though  the  eotise  Jewish  population  of  Hungaiy  is  only  560,000  out  of  a 
total  of  IS^S^e^iSO  souls,  yet  it  furnishes  a  predominant  proportion  of  pupils  to 

all  the  different  classes  of  schools. There  are  some  of  the  gymnasia  in 

Hungary  where  three-fourths  of  all  the  pupils  attending  them  are  Israelites,  and 
in  others  thei'e  are  certain  classes  which  are  under  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
Jewish  feast-days,  because  they  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  Jews.  In  the 
gymnasia  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  furnish  18  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils,  in  the  '*  Beal-achulen'^  36  per  cent.,  and  in  the  faculty  of  law  26  per  cent*' 

The  same  correspondent  quotes  in  the  same  connection  the 
Aikgemeine  Evang,  Luth.  Kirchenzeitung^  as  commenting  on 
these  facts  in  the  following  language : — 

'*  Oonsidering  that  the  Jews  constitute  only  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, this  is  a  proportion  which  not  only  proves  the  vigorous  activity  of  this  peo- 
ple, but  also  points  to  an  educated  proletariat,  which  though  trained  intelleotually, 
is  not  yet  trained  morally,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  be  a  blessing." 

The  feeling  of  disquiet  and  of  opposition  to  the  Jews  which 
the  above  facts  occasion,  is  further  increased  by  their  extensive 
control  of  the  European  press.  This  is  much  insisted  on  and 
greatly  lamented  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  Christian  men 

*  The  Spectator,   London,   Nov.    27th,    1880,    article,    "Jewish  Success  and 
Failure." 
+  Oatholie  Preshytenan,  October,  1880,  pp.  317,  3^18. 
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in  Europe.  The  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  every  country  where  the 
Jews  exist  in  any  large  proportion.  In  London,  it  is  said  that 
the  paper  having  the  largest  circulation  is  owned  by  a  Jew.  In 
Spain,  since  the  terrible  banishment  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  have  never  cared  to  live,  and 
there  are  not,  is  said,  4,000  Jews  in  the  whole  country.  But 
even  there,  as  it  is  a  Jew  who  leads  the  radical  party,  so  it  is  a 
Jew,  a  member  also  of  the  Cortes,  who  is  the  editor  of  the 
Madrid  Chrrespondencia^  said  to  be  the  most  influential  paper  in 
Spain.  In  Italy,  the  Liberal  press  is  said  to  be  greatly  indebted 
for  its  vigor  and  brilliancy  to  Jewish  pens.  With  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Mortara  outrage  and  the  merciless  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  Jews  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere, 
are  the  most  unsparing  enemies  of  papal  pretensions,  and  by 
their  influence  thus  exerted  through  the  press,  are  said  to  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  that  change  in  Italy  which  culmina- 
ted in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Becuming,  however,  to  Germany,  we  have  statistics  such  as  the 
following.  According  to  Marr  in  Die  Deutsche  Wacht,  out  of 
twenty-three  Liberal  and  ^^  Forischrttt^^  papers  of  the  Berlin 
daily  press,  there  are  only  two  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  either  as  editors  or  financial  proprietors.  The  Neue 
Evang,  Kirchenzeitung  quotes  a  certain  Herr  Ferrot  as  saying 
that  on  the  last  journalist's  day  in  Dresden,  out;  of  forty- 
ihree  representatives  of  the  press  that  were  present,  twenty-nine 
were  Jews.  In  Lower  Austria,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
authors  returned  in  the  last  census,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  or  nearly  two  thirds,  were  Jews.*  Profesror  Christlieb's 
testimony  is  to  the  same  effect  f 

Yet  another  element  in  the  situation,  which  contributes  to  the 
popular  feeling  where  the  Jews  are  numerous,  is  the  exception- 
ally prominent  and  influential  position  in  proportion  to  their 
nambers  which  they  are  taking  in  connection  with  the  politics 
of  various  European  countries.  The  fact  is  so  obvious  as  every- 
where to  attract  attention  and  comment.  In  Italy,  the  Jews 
Bomber  scarcely  40,000,  but  they  hold  eight  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of    Deputies,   including   the  Vice-Predidency.      In 

^The  Neue  Ev,  KirchenzeUung^  March  13th,  1880,  in  above  mentioned  article 
makes  it  325.    I  take  the  lower  figure,  elsewhere  given. 
t  See  below,  p.  348. 
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England,  where  there  is  only  one  Jew  in  eight  hundred 
of  the  population,  they  held  last  year  nine  out  of  the  658 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while,  as  every  one  knows, 
one  of  their  race  was  at  the  same  time  Prime  Minister.  So  also 
it  is  a  Jew,  Sir  George  Jessel,  who  is  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
and  is  pronounced  the  ablest  lawyer  in  equity  that  has  sat  in 
that  court  in  the  present  generation,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished living  graduate  of  the  University  of  London.*  If  we 
cross  the  channel  to  Prance  where,  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  every  Jew  had  to  pay  on  crossing  a  bridge  the  same  tax 
that  was  levied  on  a  donkey,  and  where  they  number  not 
more  than  50,000,  we  find  a  similar  remarkable  proportion 
of  men  of  the  Jewish  race,  of  late  years,  in  many  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  government  of  the  country.  On  a 
late  national  festival,  no  less  than  twenty-one  Jews  were  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  As  instances  of 
Jews  in  high  positions  in  the  French  government  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Fould,  late  Minister  of  Finance  under  the 
Empire;  Cremieux,  the  late  Minister  of  Justice;  Jules  Simon 
and  Camille  See,  the  able  and  successful  champion  of  female 
education  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others.  It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  fact  of  the  political  suc- 
cess of  the  Jews  that  is  the  full  explanation  of  the  angry  feel- 
ing which  it  awakens.  It  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  Central  Europe,  that  the  ascendency  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  politics  is  a  danger  to  the  State.  They  point  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  nationality 
in  the  Jews  everywhere,  which  binds  them  together  almost  as 
one  man,  and  gives  them  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  It  is  charged  that  as  a  rule  the  Jews  through- 
out Europe  belong  to  the  radical,  progressive  and  often  to  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  therefore,  that  they  form  a  disint^rat- 
ing  element  in  the  State.  We  are  urged  to  note  the  fact  that 
of  the  men  who  are  inspiring  and  directing  the  various  great 
democratic  and  socialistic  movements  of  the  day,  a  signifi- 
cantly large  proportion  are  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  founder,  for 
example,  of  the  "German  Workingmen's  Union,''  out  of  which, 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  has  developed  the  German  Socialist 

*  The  SpectcUcyr,  London,  May  8th,  1880;  article,  "The  Candidates  for  the  IJni- 
vereity  of  London." 
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party,  was  a  Jew,  Lasalle,  of  whom  President  Woolsey  re- 
marks, that  he  '^  held  an  almost  sovereign  position  at  the  head 
of  his  party,"  and  whom  Heinrich  Heine,  the  philosopher  and 
poet,  himself  also  a  Jew,  declared  to  be  '^  a  man  of  the  greatest 
acQteness  that  had  ever  come  under  his  notice."*  Lasalle  is 
now  dead,  but  the  men  who  have  succeeded  him  as  leaders  of 
the  German  socialists,  Marx,  Bebel,  and  Liebknecht,  are,  all  of 
them,  Jews;  and  the  text  books  of  the  socialist  schools  are 
to-day  Lasalle's  '^System  of  Acquired  Bights,"  and  Marx's 
'^  Critique  of  Capital."    In  Bussia  it  is  said 

"A  Jewish  secret  society,  the  KagcU,  ezerdses  the  most  dangerous  authority 
over  the  perscois  and  the  proper^  of  the  Jews,  and  its  members  show  themselves 
the  most  radial  of  Nihilists.  From  this  association  have  proceeded  the  so-called 
"  maichists,"  who  in  the  end  of  last  Maj  issued  a  diabolical  programme  from, 
Geseya,  in  which  thej  opposed  every  tendency  to  those  more  peaceful  paths, 
which  since  the  accession  of  Melikoff  to  power,  had  seemed  possible  to  many  of 
the  nihilifit  party.  They  wished  to  destroy  from  the  foundation  everything  that 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  Qentile  nationality  and  Christianity,  "f 

With  this  accords  the  testimony  of  Professor  Wassillieff, 
that  '^  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Jews  are  among  the  leaders  of 
the  nihilist  agitation."  The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
who  cites  this  statement,  while  himself  inclined  to  doubt  it, 
says  that  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  case,  is  so  general  that 
it  has  put  off  the  proposed  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Bussia 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Still  later,  however,  we  are  told  that 
in  sixty-two  recent  convictions  in  the  nihilist  trials,  no  less 
than  nineteen  of  the  convicted  were  Jews,  that  is,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole ;  a  number,  it  need  not  be  said,  which  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bussian  Em- 
pire or  any  district  of  the  Empire.  The  feeling  of  the  Bussian 
Government  in  the  matter  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  the  Bev.  S.  G.  Wilson,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  Persia,  in  a  late  letter  to  the  Presbyte- 
fian  Banner^  written  en  route  for  Persia,  from  Odessa.  He 
says: 

"  The  municipal  government  of  the  dty  is  controlled  by  the  Jews,  who  number 
tboat  30,000.    They  are,  however,  held  in  check  by  the  general  government.    In 

*  "Communism  and  Socialism,"  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  New  York,  1880 ; 
pp.  172,  xn.ttaeq, 

\iftm  BoangeKsche  Kirchenzeikmg^  Berlin,  den  14  August,  1880;  article  "  Die 
Dictator  in  Russland/' 
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Vienna  we  had  noticed  a  large  number  of  aignboardB  in  Hebrew,  dnplicstiiig  the 
German,  but  none  audi  appeared  in  Odessa,  being  prohibited  on  the  general 
principle  of  checking  anything  showing  Jewish  power  and  influence." 

And  although  it  is  not  true  that  the  Jews  in  Europe  gen- 
erally are  such  political  extremists  as  many  appear  to  be  in 
Bussia,  where  the  hardships  they  endure  from  the  govern- 
ment are,  for  this  day,  quite  exceptional,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
the  fact  that  to  a  great  extent,  Jewish  sympathy  on  the  conti- 
nent is  with  the  radical  party  in  politics,  and,  it  should  also 
be  noted,  with  the  radical  party  in  religion  also.  It  is  freely 
asserted  and  extensively  believed  that  it  is  the  Jews  who,  since 
their  emancipation  in  Europe,  have  been,  however  uncon- 
sciously,  among  the  most  prominent  agents  in  uns^tling  the 
public  faith  in  Christianity  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
the  existing  order  of  society,  and  so  bringing  about  and  con- 
tinuing the  present  condition  of  insecurity  on  the  European 
continent  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  many  remarkable  facts 
appear  to  point  in  that  direction,and  it  is  the  judgment,  more- 
over, of  not  a  few  who  by  their  character  and  position  should 
be  abundantly  competent  to  discern  the  secret  forces  which  are 
influencing  and  determining  the  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  modern  Europe.  In  Spain  the  radical  leader,  Senor 
Castelar,  who  is  said  to  be  the  most  effective  orator  in  Europe, 
is  of  the  Jewish  race.  So  also  in  Germany,  Herr  Lasker,  the 
leader  of  the  radical  opposition  to  Bismarck,  as  also  the  eminent 
radical  statesmen,  Scfaultze-Delitzsch,  Oppenheim,  and  Bam- 
berger, not  to  mention  others  of  less  note,  are  all  of  them 
Jews.  The  position  of  Lasalle,  Marx,  Bebel,  and  Leibknecht 
as  socialist  leaders,  has  been  already  noted. ^ 

Another  element  in  the  case  which  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  notice  of  those  interested  in  social  and  political  science,  is 
the  fact  that  according  to  vital  siatisticsj  it  appears  that  the  Jews 
everywhere  tend  to  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  non- 
Jewish  populations  among  whom  £hey  live.     During  the  cen* 

*  Since  these  words  were  first  written,  an  article  has  appeared  in  the  Ntneieenth 
CerUwry^  for  January,  1881,  entitled  "  The  Dawn  of  a  Reyolotionaiy  Epoch,"  in 
which  the  writer  represents  the  case  aknost  exactly  as  above.  He  charaderiies 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  as  "  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole 
of  this  Continental  movement,"  and,  indicating  some  of  the  causes  above  pointed 
out  asserts  in  conclusion  that  "in  the  period  we  are  approadiing,  not  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  side  of  revolution  will  be  tliat  of  the  Jew." 
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taries  in  which  they  were  in  all  lands  compelled  to  live,  at  the 
best,  ttDder  most  unwholesome  sanitary  conditions,  and  repeat- 
edly pat  to  death  in  great  numbers,  the  natural  increment  of 
the  people  was  of  course  kept  in  check,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
get  at  the  probable  facts,  it  would  appear  that  their  numbers 
rather  diminished  than  increased.  Basnage,  170  years  ago, 
gave  their  number  as  about  8,000,000.  It  is  certain  that  it  is 
mach  more  now :  it  is  commonly  estimated  at  about  7,000,000. 
Since  the  removal  of  repressive  restrictions,  and  the  cessation 
of  violent  persecution  in  Europe,  the  comparative  increase  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe  has  been  most  remarkable.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  such  facts  as  the  following,  given  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished ifll^the  Transaciixma  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archasohgy^ 
from  which  we  quote. 

"Between  1816  and  1867 — a  period  of  fifty  years — the  general  population  of 
Prosflia  increased  ninety-one  per  cent.,  while  the  Jewish  population  was  aug- 
mented by  one  hundred  and  twelve  per  cent.  Elsewhere  the  facts  are  still  more 
nmarkable.  In  Austrian  Gkilida^  in  fifty  years,  1820-1870,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tioo  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  Jewish  population  one  hundred  and 
fiftf  per  cent    The  same  fact  has  been  observed  at  Bucharest  and  other  places. 

Prcunel  and  NeTifohatel  give  similar  statistics The  great  increase  of  late 

yeaiB  in  the  number  of  the  Jews  was  remarked  recently  by  the  president  of  the 
Aothropok>gical  Sodety,  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and  Hungaiy  were 
mentioned  as  countries  in  which  it  was  manifest." 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  remark,  which  the  statistics 
given  appear  quite  to  justify,  that  ''the  soberest  statistician 
^may  venture  a  large  increase  in  the  opening  future  of  this  an- 
cient and  wonderful  people."* 

With  this  enumeration  of  the  facts  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  modern  Jewish  question,  if  we  listen  to  some,  we  might 
fitly  conclude.  It  is  asserted  by  many  with  much  warmth, 
that  mere  jealousy  of  wealth,  rank  aud  power  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  agitation.  That  it  has  much  to  do  with  it,  we 
think  no  one  can  deny.  The  Jew,  if  the  statistics  given  are  of 
any  value,  seems  to  be  outstripping  the  Germanic  peoples  in 
the  intellectual  and  commercial  race.  Kemembering  the  way 
in  which  most  people  look  at  the  Jews,  and  the  astonishing 
change  in  their  position  in  these  Germanic  countries  witliin  so 
short  a  time,  it  were  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  average  Ger- 

*  TranaaetUmB,  etc.,  vol.  iv..  Part  2, 1876;  article,  "  On  the  Numbers  of  the  Jews 
in  tU  ages,"  pp.  326,  326,  331. 
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man,  or  any  other  man  suffering  thereby,  should  look  on  with 
perfect  equanimity.  But  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
repeated  assertions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  men 
in  Europe,  this,  although  a  part,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
whole  explanation  of  the  agitation.  Hof  Prediger  Stocker, 
chaplain  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  a  man  soundly  abused 
indeed  by  the  "Semitic"  party,  but  whose  sermons  and  addresses 
show  him  to  be  animated  with  a  fervent  Christian  spirit,  insists 
upon  it  that  the  Jewish  question  is  "above  all  a  religions 
question."  Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  that  this 
aspect  of  the  case  is  that  which  many  of  the  best  men  in 
Germany  seem  to  feel  most  deeply.  To  appreciate  the  case 
fully,  we  must  remember  that  the  modern  Jews,'tto  speak 
in  a  broad  and  general  way,  are  divided  into  two  schools, 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Liberal  or  Reformed.  The  former 
substantially  agree  with  Christians  in  their  belief  in  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  are 
still  looking  for  the  Messiah  to  come  and  fulfill  unto  them 
the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers.  The  Reformed,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  avowed  rationalists,  of  various  grades ;  and 
their  views  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
however  they  may  differ  among  themselves,  seem  to  agree  in 
general  with  those  of  rationalists  in  the  Christian  church. 
These  expect  no  Messiah  ;  but  in  general  maintain  that  the 
Messiah,  the  **  servant  of  Jehovah,"  is  the  Israelitish  nation, 
appointed  of  God  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  world.  Their ^ 
position  is  well  represented  in  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rabbi  Wise  some  time  ago  at  the  dedication  of  a  Jewish 
temple  in  Cincinnati.  On  that  occasion  he  is  reported  as 
having  said, — 

"  The  whole  MeBsionic  idea rests  on  the  royal  and  dynastic  claims  of 

King  David,  against  both  of  which  the  republican  solemnly  protests.  He  pro- 
tests against  the  principle. No  man  has  a  right  to  govern We 

do  not  wish  to  return  to  Palestine,  nor  do  we  pray  for  the  coming  of  Messiah. 
An  American  Israelite  who  trusts  in  Gk)d  and  believes  in  the  divine  truth  of  the 
Bible,  needs  no  king  to  govern,  no  Messiah  to  redeem,  and  no  miracles  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  religion." 

Numerically  the  Orthodox  are  much  stronger  than  the  Re- 
formed. In  Russia  and  Roumania,  as  in  the  far  east  and  in 
Africa,  the  great  majority  are  of  the  orthodox  school.  The 
Reformed,    however,   are   much   the   stronger  in  wealth  and 
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general  education,  and  it  is  in  their  hands  that  the  press  in 
Germany  and  Austria  is  said  to  lie.  Both  Orthodox  and  Be- 
formed,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  intensely  hostile  to  Chris- 
tiaoitj.  The  Beformed,  however,  are  much  the  more  bitter 
and  aggressive  of  the  two,  and  among  the  Germanic  peoples, 
using  every  advantage  which  the  possession  of  capital  and 
education  can  confer,  they  are  giving  their  whole  strength, 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  activity,  to  the  extension  of  that 
rationalistic  movement  against  all  evangelical  religion  whicl;i 
the  Jew,  Spinoza,  two  hundred  years  ago  in  a  manner  began.^ 
Soch  names  as  those  of  the  Babbi  Cohen  of  Paris,  Professor 
Adler,  Mr.  Heilprin  of  this  country,  Dr.  Kalisch  of  Germany, 
and  madj^  others,  will  illustrate  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  this 
party.  And  so,  not  unnaturally,  in  the  address  above  cited, 
Herr  Stdcker  bitterly  complains  of  the  ridicule  and  scoffing 
which  the  judaized  press  of  Germany  continually  pours  upon 
the  holiest  sanctities  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  says  that 
be  "can  no  longer  look  on  with  a  quiet  conscience'*  when 
be  sees  "how  the  Jews,  while  holding  tenaciously  by  their 
own  faith,  seek  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Christendom;"  that 
"the  Jewish  service  of  mammon  threatens  to  corrupt  the 
whole  nation,  while  the  Jewish  press  labors  earnestly  to 
destroy  its  faith,''  till  "Germany  is  actually  threatened" 
—  I  render  his  words  literally  —  "  with  dechristianization 
{tnidirisUichung)  by  means  of  the  Jew8."t  -^1^  ^^^  ^^^ 
editor  of  the  Kirchenzeiiung  endorses  with  the  remark  that 
'*  modern  Judaism  threatens  to  become  a  consuming  fire  to  the 
German  nation,"^:  and,  elsewhere,  that  the  "spiritual  life  of 
Austria  also,  threatens  to  fall  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Jews. "§    We  cannot  regard  these,  apparently,  as  merely 

^  The  reeearches  of  scbolarB  like  Mnnk,  Joel,  Mises,  and  others,  have  but  lately 
>bown  U8  how  intimate  and  yital  is  the  relation  between  modem  rationalism  in 
the  Cbriatian  cburchf  and  the  speculations  of  mediojyal  Jewish  scholarSf  conveyed, 
chiefly  through  Maimonides  and  Spinoza,  into  the  theological  literature  of  Chris- 
tendom. Many  modem  writers  of  repute,  as,  e.  g..  Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of 
(he  Jmo8^  Mr.  Lee  in  h1^  Inspiration  of  Scriptftre,  and,  more  lately  Prof.  Flint,  in 
his  Anti'Theistic  Theories,  and  Mr.  Pollok  in  his  recent  L{fe  of  Spinoza,  have 
admitted  and  called  attention  to  this  striking  fact 

f  Report  of  Hofprediger  Stocker's  Address,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Preussisehe 
Kreux-zeiiung,  above  cited. 

t^eite  EvomgeUsche  Kirchenzeiiung,  Berlin,  den  26  October,  1879;  article 
"^Bo^rediger  Stocker  und  das  modems  Judenihvm. 

8  lb,,  13  Marz,  1880,  iu  above  cited  article. 
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quite  baseless  exaggerations  of  alarmists  and  pessimists,  men 
incapable  of  taking  a  calm  and  philosophic  view  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  situation.*  On  the  contrary,  these  apprehen- 
sions are  based,  as  is  plain,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  officially 
given  data.  Nor  can  it  be  anything  less  than  a  grave  calam- 
ity, however  modern  unbelief  and  indifference  may  regard  it, 
that  the  capital  and  intellectual  power  in  any  country  should 
be  held  in  a  disproportionate  degree  by  any  class,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  who,  as  a  class,  are  the  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Oospel  of  Christ.  Despite,  therefore,  the  bitterness  with 
which  some  of  the  anti-Jewish  agitators  are  assailed  in  the 
judaized  press  of  Germany,  and  allowing  for  the  possible 
exaggeration  which  we  may  admit  when  the  feelings  of  men 
are  profoundly  aroused,  one  cannot,  it  would  seem,  but  give 
men  like  Professor  Von  Schulte  and  others,  his  peers,  a 
thoughtful  hearing.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  not  more  than  half  right,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  when  in  1847,  just  before  the  completion  of 
Jewish  emancipation  in  his  dominions,  he  declared  that  to 
accord  the  Jews  complete  civil  equality  in  privil^e  with 
Christians,  would  be  found  ''incompatible  with  the  well  being 
of  a  Christian  state."  Certainly  this  must  at  least  be  true 
where  state  and  church  are  related  as  in  Germany.  And 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  competent  Christian  men 
in  Germany,  the  event  is  justifying  the  anticipation  of  the 
King.  When  in  Germany  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Christian  professors  in  the  Universities  remarked  to 
the  writer  in  substance  as  follows:  "The  root  of  this  whole 
antichristian  movement  in  the  German  Empire  is  with  the  Jew& 
They  have  come  to  control  almost  the  entire  secular  pres^and 
are  using  all  the  power  of  that  press  to  diffuse  unbelief  in  Chris- 
tianity among  the  masses  of  the  people."  Professor  Christlieb, 
in  a  lately  published  work,  attributes  the  prevailing  indifference 
of  the  German  churches  to  Foreign  Mission  work,  in  lai^e  part 
to  this  anti-Christian  Jewish  influence.     Hiff  words  are  : 

"  The  many  and  deeply  rooted  obstacles  to  a  warmer  missionary  spirit  have 
been  often  exposed.    I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.    I  would  only  lay  great  stress 

*  So,  naturally,  argrue  not  a  few,  as,  e.  g.^  Herr  Oppenheim,  in  Die  Gegenwart, 
Berlin,  den  10  Januar,  1880.  But  he  fails  suooessfully  to  disproYe  the  tnxth  o 
tlie  facts  above  stated,  or  explain  away  their  significanoe. 
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on  Ibe  flhuneftil  fact  that  the  liberal  press,  which  is  stUl  the  greatest  power  in 
fonniog  public  opinion,  is  for  the  most  part  in  Qermanj  in  the  hands  of  the 
Beform  Jews,  the  bitterest  of  all  the  opponents  of  Missions.  Is  it  then  to  be 
expected  that  the  educated  classes  in  Germany  will  give  a  juster  treatment  to  the 
aabjed  of  missions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  seek  to  free  tfaemselyes  from  the  Jewish 
^iritoftheage?"* 

Id  England,  also,  the  same  feeling  of  hostility  to  Christian- 
itj  and  to  Christian  Missions  finds  strong  expression  in  the 
Jewish  community  and  sometimes  makes  itself  heard.  On  the 
16th  of  last  March,  for  example,  a  formal  protest  of  Jews 
against  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews  was  handed  in  to  the  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool, insisting  on  "  the  abolition"  of  what  they  termed  "  these 
disrepntable  societies."  The  animus  of  the  signers  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  a  single  paragraph : — 

"We  should  accept  Christianity  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  dove  becomes  an  owl — 
•I  soon  as  the  lion  becomes  a  lamb — as  soon  as  the  devoted  husband  becomes  a 
brutal  wife^kicker — as  soon  as  the  loving  son  becomes  a  parricide — as  soon  as  the 
affectioDate  mother  deserts  her  children —  ....  as  soon  as  the  believer  in  one 
God  shall  believe  in  three — as  soon  as  day  turns  into  night  and  light  into  darkness, 
then  and  not  till  then,  shall  the  Jew  turn  Christian." 

The  Jewish  Chronicle^  from  which  we  quote,f  expresses 
r^ret  that  the  petition  should  have  contained  **  intemperate 
expressions,"  but  yet  describes  the  protest  as  giving  utterance 
to  "righteous  feelings  of  indignation." 

A  single  witness  farther  will  suffice.  Professor  Ebrard  of 
Erlangen,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Apobgetikj  uses  the 
following  impressive  language: 

"  Where  do  we  stand  7  To  the  man  who  will  attentively  consider  the  signs  of 
the  tunes,  it  will  appear  as  if  our  time  might  be  compared  to  the  last  year  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  when  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  before  that 
had  followed  him  with  a  half-blind  enthusiasm,  turned  away  from  him  and  left 
him  akme  with  his  disciples.  Also  in  these  days  is  it  again  that  same  Semitic 
people,  which,  ha^g  entered  into  the  phase  of  a  modem  Sadduceeism,  is  working 
M  the  chief  agitator  to  turn  the  masses  of  the  Germanic  and  Qerroano-Roman 
natioDs,  especially  the  former,  astray  in  their  Christian  faith,  and  form  a  propa- 
ganda for  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  world."^ 

Such  then  are  the  facts  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Jewish 
question  in  its  present  form  in  the  politics  of  modern  Europe, 

*  Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  New  York,  1 880,  p.  48.      f  Issue  of  March  1 5th. 

I  ApologeUh.  WissenscTtafUiche  Recht/eriigtmg  des  CJiristenthums,  von  J.  H.  A. 
Vbnrd,  Dr.  philos.  et  theol.  Gutersloh,  1880,  Zw^iter  Theil,  Zweite  Auflage,  S. 
591,693. 
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and  sach  is  the  aspect  in  which  many  thoughtful  men  regard 
it.  What  the  developments  of  the  immediate  future  may  be, 
is  not  easy  to  say.  That  any  such  governmental  measures  as 
the  anti- Jewish  party  desire,  will  be  successfully  carried 
through,  is,  however,  most  improbable.  The  day  for  distinc- 
tions in  privilege,  based  on  distinction  in  race  or  family,  is 
about  gone  by,  and  the  shadow  will  not  go  back  on  the  dial. 
Granting  this,  it  seems  then  probable  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  restrictive  anti-Jewish  legislation,  Jewish  influence  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  will  reach  a  yet  greater  height  in  the  near  future 
than  even  at  present.  The  increased  and  increasing  number 
of  wealthy  Jews  who  are  now  receiving  a  liberal  education  in 
the  gymnasia  and  universities  of  Germany  and  Austria  make 
this  apparently  certain.  Whether  the  popular  jealousy  of  the 
Jews  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  their  influence, 
is  a  question,  and  a  question  of  no  little  moment,  especially  to 
the  Jews  themselves.  The  Middle  Ages,  we  may  be  sure,  in 
any  case  will  not  return  ;  and  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  position  of  the  Jews  in  many  parts  of  Europe  might  easily 
become  for  a  season  most  unenviable.  In  any  event  it  seems 
clear  from  the  facts  before  us,  that  the  Jews,  through  their 
control  of  the  capital  of  Europe  and  their  intellectual  and 
political  influence,  are  likely,  according  to  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples which  operate  in  human  afiairs,  soon  to  become  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  political  history  of  the  world  than  at 
any  time  before  since  their  dispersion,  or  indeed  in  their  whole 
history  hitherto.  Nor  can  we  ignore  their  present  increasing 
influence  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  age  as  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact  All  who  believe  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  a  true  [revelation  of  God,  however  they  may  difier  in 
their  specific  interpretations  and  consequent  anticipations  for 
the  future,  will  certainly  agree  that  in  the  light  of  that  revealed 
Word,  the  present  and  prospective  position  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  a  fact,  to  the  Christian,  exceedingly  impressive  and 
suggestive. 
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Articlb  IV.— the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

Thb  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  Sunday  School  Union, 
in  1827,  spoke  of  it  as  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  Sunday 
school  libraries  were  becoming  popular.  The  report  used  this 
language : 

"  We  consider  them  among  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
means  of  religous  instruction  now  employed ;  and  probably,  as 
a  stimulus  to  induce  the  poor  classes  of  children  to  come  to  the 
schools  and  to  continue  in  them,  they  will  be  more  powerful 
than  anything  else.  And,  further,  as  the  children  become  inter- 
ested in  this  kind  of  reading,  it  will,  in  many  instances,  extend 
its  happy  influenc«6  to  the  parents.  Parents  not  given  to  reli- 
gions reading  are  not  unfrequently  induced  to  read  the  books 
which  the  children  carry  home." 

If  the  matter  were  put  to  vote  to-day  in  all  our  religious  com- 
munities, a  very  large  majority  would  be  found  ready  to  re- 
assert, in  substance,  this  utterance  of  a  half  a  century  ago.  That 
the  Sunday  school  library  is  a  source  of  more  or  less  perplexity 
nearly  all  Sunday  school  workers  agree.  That  there  are  evils 
— real  evils  to  be  guarded  against — connected  with  it,  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  is  free  to  confess. 
That  there  may  be  improvements,  some  radical,  some  as  to 
details,  introduced  into  the  whole  system,  is  clear.  That  all 
concerned  ought  to  work  toward  a  continually  advancing  stand- 
ard, is  evident.  But  that  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  deficien- 
cies and  drawbacks,  both  theoretically  and  practically  the  Sun- 
day school  library  is  a  means  of  good,  and  may  be  made  still 
more  useful,  we  take  to  be  demonstrated.  The  strong  words 
quoted  from  the  Maine  report,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  were 
uttered  concerning  the  library  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  range  of 
choice  then  was  very  limited,  for  children's  literature  was  just 
beginning  to  be.  Some  of  us  whose  memories  do  not  go  back 
as  far  as  that  by  a  good  deal,  can  still  remember  the  character 
of  some  of  the  books  which  had  drifted  down  into  our  later 
generation  from  what  we  may  call  the  azoic  age  of  Sunday 
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school  literature,  books  at  which  the  ragamuffins  of  our  mis- 
sion schools  would  now  turn  up  their  noses.  But  if  those 
words  of  the  Maine  report  were  true  then,  as  no  doubt  they 
were,  much  more  will  their  equivalent  be  true  to-day,  when 
the  range  of  suitable  literature  for  this  purpose  is  very  wide, 
when  a  judicious  system  of  selection  can  secure  a  large  library 
of  really  choice  and  valuable  books. 

There  is  one  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Sunday  sobool 
library  that,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  is  the  suffi* 
cient  justification  of  its  being.  This  is  the  antidote  it  presents 
to  a  pernicious  juvenile  literatura  Granted  that  the  Sunday 
school  library  may  be  far  from  being  the  ideal.  Granted  that 
there  may  be  in  it  books  that  are  sadly  deficient  in  literary  power, 
or  that  fall  below  the  highest  religious  standard.  Granted  that 
many  a  book  may  be  weak — ^there  is  still  too  great  a  proportion 
of  skim-milk  to  the  cream  in  our  Sunday  scbpol  libraries.  Still 
the  library  as  a  whole  is  pure  and  good  compared  with  the  flash 
story  paper  or  the  dime  novel.  It  is  something  surely,  that 
an  hundred  thousand  such  libraries,  more  or  less,  are  scattered 
all  over  the  land,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children  who  are 
exposed  to  the  evil  influences  of  these  concoctions  from  the 
devil's  laboratory.  These  libraries  are  lending  their  aid  to  over^ 
come  evil — an  enormous  and  rampant  but  too  little  compre- 
hended evil — with  good.  *^Much  trash  in  these  libraries,*'  is  it 
said  ?  Be  it  so.  Trash  is  better  than  poison  any  time  and  every 
tima  The  trash  of  the  Sunday  school  book  is  better  than  the 
trash  of  the  juvenile  weekly ;  there  is  at  least  more  morality  in 
it.  If  there  is  much  chaff  there  is  at  least  some  wheat,  and  what 
there  is,  is  nutritious.  There  is  no  food  in  the  devil's  literature. 
Fuel  there  is,  to  inflame  and  destroy.  Food  there  is  not:  so, 
even  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  Sunday  school  literature  is  better 
than  very  much  of  periodical  juvenile  literatura  It  serves  as  at 
least  a  partial  antidote  against  that  which  is  thoroughly  bad. 
That  would  be  a  sad  dav  for  our  children  which  should  see  the 
Sunday  school  library  given  up,  and  those  who  had  been  sup- 
plied from  it  left  to  find  all  their  mental  food,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  most  of  them,  from  the  news  stands.  By  no  means 
all  of  our  children  are  reached  by  the  Sunday  school  library,  to 
be  sura    But  a  very  great  many  of  them  are.    For  all  such 
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the  argument  for  the  contiDuance  of  the  Sunday  school  library 
is  convincing.  There  is  equal  argument  for  the  improvement 
of  the  library — a  point  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made. 

The  existence  of  the  library  in  the  Sunday  school  is,  as  it 
would  seem,  amply  justified.  Indeed  the  library  has  now  be- 
come so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Sunday  school  that,  ex- 
cept in  possible  isolated  cases,  it  cannot  be  abandoned.  It  has 
gmwn  up  with  the  Sabbath  school  system.  Tbedemand  has 
created  the  supply,  and  the  supply  has  reacted  to  increase  the 
demand.  The  proportions  to  which  a  distinctively  Sunday 
school  literature  has  grown  are  something  enormous.  There  is 
DO  reason  to  expect  that  this  literature  will  not  continue  to  in- 
crease. There  are  publishing  societies  and  private  houses  that 
give  themselves  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  issuing  of  this 
class  of  books.  There  are  two  regular  crops  every  year  and  a 
good  many  special  products  between  times,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  limit  to  the  production.  The  prospect  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  increase.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  quality  should  be  improved  at  least  as 
&8t  as  the  quantity  is  enlarged.  But  the  point  to  be  observed 
here  is  that  we  have  this  great  and  constantly  growing  mass  of 
Saoday  school  literature.  We  may  seek  to  improve  its  charac- 
ter, but  we  cannot  do  away  with  it  even  if  we  wanted  to  do  so. 
But  ought  we  to  want  to  do  away  with  it  ?  Should  we  not 
rather,  seek  to  make  it  more  and  more  serviceable  for  the  incul- 
cation of  truth,  and  so  for  the  building  up  of  character  ? 

Taking  it  for  granted  now,  that  the  Sunday  school  library 
will  exist,  let  us  ask — what  shall  be  its  character?  This  is 
here  the  all-important  question ;  for  manifestly  upon  its  char- 
acter it  depends  whether  it  will  be  a  bane,  or  at  least  a  very 
mixed  good,  or  a  blessing.  * 

The  question  of  the  character  of  the  library  is  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  the  larger  question  of  the  object  of  the 
Sunday  school  itself.  That  object  is  the  building  up  of  Christian 
character  in  those  who  come  under  its  influence.  Its  main  in- 
strument in  this  work  is  the  inculcation  of  scripture  truth. 
Wisely  do  some  of  the  foremost  of  those  interested  in  Sunday 
school  work  among  us  think  it  would  be  far  better  could  we 
change  the  name  of  this  institution  to  ^*  Bible  School."    It  is 
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really  a  place  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  the  prime  view 
to  its  results  in  character.  Every  thing  that  interferes  with  this 
should  have  no  place  in  the  true  Sabbath  school.  Even  an  only 
tolerably  rigid  application  of  this  principle  would  sweep  away 
much  of  our  modern  Sunday  school  machinery  and  all  of  our 
Sunday  school  gimcracks.  But  a  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
school  is  not  an  end  in  itsell  The  Sabbath  school  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional school.  The  Bible  is  studied,  not  that  its  antiquities 
and  geography  and  history,  or  even  its  theology  may  be  mas- 
tered. It  is  simply  a  means  to  the  higher  end  of  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  character.  The  true  Sabbath  school  teacher  de- 
voutly echoes  the  words  of  his  Lord,  and  prays  for  his  pupils, 
** Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth." 

The  Sabbath  school  is  a  supplementary  institution.  It  should 
never  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  home 
or  the  Christian  Church.  This  remark,  of  course,  is  not  fully 
applicable  to  distinctively  mission  schools.  But  it  is  a  vital 
thought  as  concerns  the  average  Sunday  school,  and  it  has  its 
application  to  the  question  before  us. 

The  object  of  the  Sunday  school  then  is,  with  the  divine 
blessing  upon  its  work,  to  produce  Christian  character  in  its 
pupils.  The  great  instrument  employed  to  this  end  is  divine 
truth.  To  teach  the  Bible,  not  in  the  letter  that  killeth,  but  in 
the  spirit  which  giveth  life,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  every 
Sunday  school  instructor.  But  while  this  is  the  great  instru- 
ment it  is  not  the  only  instrument.  Among  the  adjuncts  to 
this  instruction  in  divine  truth,  with  its  aim  to  produce  a 
Christian  character,  not  the  least  efficient  is  the  Sabbath  school 
library.  The  teacher  has  the  scholar  under  his  instruction  in 
fact  only  about  a  half  hour  in  the  week.  The  scholar  takes 
home  a  book  frora^the  library  that  may  serve  to  occupy  all  his 
leisure  hours  till  the  next  Sabbath.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  silent  teacher  shall  not  contradict  nor  counteract  the 
utterances  of  the  living  teacher. 

What  then  shall  be  the  character  of  the  library  that  shall 
serve  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday 
school  session  7 

In  answering  this  question,  two  views  may  be  taken— a 
a  narrower  and  a  broader  ona     They  shade  off,  to  be  sure, 
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somewhat  indefiDitely  into  each  other,  but  the  boandarj  lines, 
while  not  rigid,  are  practically  marked  with  sufficient  clearness. 

According  to  the  narrower  view  only  books  of  a  distinctively 
and  professedly  religious  character  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Sunday  school  library.  The  children,  it  is  claimed,  will  read 
all  they  can  in  their  books  on  the  Sabbath,  and  hence  secular 
reading  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  out  of  their  way.  Be- 
sides, it  is  asked,  is  it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  introduce 
secular  books  into  a  Salbath  school  library  ?  Must  not  those  only 
which  are,  at  least,  technically  religious  be  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sabbath  school  ? 

The  opposite  extreme  to  this  is  that  broadest  view  which 
would  make  the  Sunday  school  library  little  else  than  a  smaller 
counterpart  of  the  common  circulating  library.  It  would  not 
run  quite  so  much  to  novels,  perhaps,  as  the  latter,  but  it 
would  not  very  materially  differ  from  that,  except  in  the  fact 
that  its  books  were  on  the  whole  more  juvenile.  It  would  not 
confine  its  books  to  Sabbath  reading,  but  would  expect  that 
they  would  be  read  largely  on  week  days. 

Between  these  there  is  a  medium  course.  It  would  not  con- 
fine the  library  to  nominally  religious  books,  but  it  would  make 
its  selections  judiciously  and  with  much  care.  The  aim  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  build  up  Christian 
character.  It  is  not  simply — certainly  it  ought  not  to  be — to 
get  the  children  converted.  That  of  course.  But  that  is  only 
the  beginning.  Character  should  be  based  upon  love  to  God, 
but  from  that  as  a  root  should  grow  all  that  is  excellent  and 
beautiful.  The  Christian  parent,  the  Christian  teacher,  longs 
with  the  utmost  intensity  that  the  children  should  be  Christ- 
ians. But  these  parents  and  teachers  want  them  also  to  grow 
into  perfect  ones  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  all  of  us  want  the 
children  of  the  coming  generation  to  grow  up,  broad  in  their 
views  of  truth,  comprehensive  in  their  sympathies,  strong  in 
manliness  and  womanliness,  their  whole  characters  permeated 
with  "sweetness  and  light"  We  want  them  to  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  truth,  so  that  they  may  not  fear  the  opposition 
of  false  science ;  so  that  the  temptations  to  rest  character  upon 
anything  but  divine  truth,  as  upon  bed-rock,  may  not  avail 
against  them;  so  that  vagaries  of  religious  emotions  and  cur- 
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rents  of  feeling  may  not  swerve  them  out  of  the  true  chaonel 
and  strand  them  upon  shoals  or  involve  them  in  treacherous 
quicksands. 

Now  a  library  wisely  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  suitable 
literature  is  a  first-class  help  in  this  direction.  It  will  not  take 
the  place  of  the  instruction  in  the  Word  of  Ood ;  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  But  books 
have  a  pervasive  power  all  their  own.  Reading  is  acontinaaily 
growing  force  among  our  children  and  young  people,  its  in- 
fluence already  utterly  past  all  computation.  For  the  purpose 
just  now  indicated,  of  informing  the  mind,  quickening  the 
intelligence,  broadening  the  sympathies,  presenting  high  ideals, 
good  books  are  invaluable.  But  when  we  say  "  good  books  " 
we  do  not  need  to  mean  distinctively,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
speaking  professedly^  religious  books.  There  are  many  books 
received  without  question  on  the  shelves  even  of  libraries  con- 
stituted on  the  narrower  method  niTentioned  above,  which  are 
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religious,  in  a  technical  sense,  without  being  good.  They  are 
wishy-washy,  or  they  are  untrue  to  nature,  or  they  are  exag- 
gerated, or  they  are  one-sided.  An  exceedingly  thin  film  of 
religious — teaching,  we  were  about  to  say,  twaddle  would  be 
the  better  word — ^serves  to  set  afloat  in  the  Sunday  school  an 
improbable  or  a  silly  story.  And  the  book  goes  without 
question  because,  forsooth,  it  is  a  '^religious  book.''  Parents 
who  would  shrink  from  permitting  their  children  to  read  a 
book  on  natural  science,  for  example,  on  Sunday,  will  never 
question  the  suitableness  for  reading  on  that  day.  of  one  of  these 
regulation  Sunday  school  library  books,  though  it  may  be  like 
one  we  had  occasion  to  read  only  the  other  day,  a  story  of  a 
lad  who  helps  another  out  of  prison,  steals  money  out  of  a 
missionary  box,  nearly  sells  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  an  old 
horse,  and  does  not  give  any  clear  signs  of  true  repentance  after 
it  all. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  our  Sunday 
school  literature  is  of  this  character  for  silliness  or  worse.  There 
will  be  something  to  be  said  on  this  point  farther  on.  The 
point  made  here  is  that  all  so-called  religious  books  are  not 
necessarily  good  books  for  the  purpose  now  in  view — the 
helping  in  the  rounding  out  and  perfecting  of  noble,  worthy, 
alluring  Christian  character. 
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For  example  there  is  a  series  of  books  written  by  one  who 
shall  be  nameless  here,  which  are  admitted  without  question 
into  some  Sunday  school  libraries  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
distinctively  religious  stories.  We  need  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment the  honesty  of  aim  of  the  author.  He  asserts  that  he 
writes  them  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  teaching,  through  this 
medium,  religious  truth.  But  they  are  in  reality  mere  novels 
—from  a  literary  point  of  view  exceedingly  poor  ones  at  that 
They  are  forced  and  unnatural  in  their  characters,  improbable 
in  Uieir  situations,  and  wooden  in  their  style.  Why  should 
they  be  upon  the  Sunday  school  library  shelves,  and  such  a 
book  say,  as  **  Young  Mrs.  Jardine "  be  excluded  because  it 
makes  no  pretension  to  be  anything  but  a  novel?  The  books 
of  the  one  author  are  ostensibly — we  had  almost  said  ostenta- 
tiously— religious ;  but  the  religion  is  patched  on,  and  the  story 
reader  will  know  very  well  how  to  skip  it.  In  Mrs.  Craik*s 
books,  however,  the  religious  sentiment  and  spirit  is  woven 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  story ;  it  is  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  characters  move.  The  literary  style  of  that  well- 
known  author  is  pure  and  simple  and  good. 

The  point  to  be  observed  here  is  that  we  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  mere  names.  Whether  a  book  is  professedly  relig- 
ious or  not,  is  really  of  no  consequence.  Whether  it  holds  up 
a  true  and  high  ideal  of  character,  is  of  immense  consequence. 
Whether  it  is  a  professedly  religious  biography  or  not,  is  of 
little  consequence.  That  it  depicts  a  true  man  who  feared  God 
and  worked  righteousness,  is  everything.  A  book,  developing 
in  a  way,  level  to  the  youth's  apprehension,  some  branch  of 
science — astronomy,  geology,  physiology — of  course  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  and  in  a  Ghristain  spirit,  may  be  a 
better  book  by  far  than  many  a  so-called  religious  story. 

The  principle  now  being  set  forth,  it  remains  to  apply  it  It 
will  be  found  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  principle  to  suit 
various  circumstances.  Circumstances,  we  must  admit,  do  alter 
cases.  The  special  wants  of  each  school  must  form  the  main 
criterion  of  judgment.  We  have  before  us,  for  example,  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  a  school  with  which  we  are  person- 
ally acquainted.  It  is  a  church  school,  that  is  to  say  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  it  come  from  the  families  that  form  the  church. 
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This  church  would  uot  be  called  wealthy  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  metropolitan  churches ;  but,  it  is  a  strong,  active, 
well-to-do  organization.  The  children  in  the  school  then,  come 
from  comfortable  a,nd  intelligent  homes ;  many  of  them  from 
really  Christian  homes.  The  books  in  this  library  are  all  of  a 
distinctively  religious  character.  There  is  connected  with  the 
church  a  fairly  good  parish  library,  which  takes  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  the  Sunday  school.  There  is,  therefore,  under  the 
circumstances,  no  need  that  the  latter  should  broaden  its  limits 
beyond  the  carefully  chosen  circle  to  which  it  is  now  restricted. 

A  contrast  to  that  catalogue  is  that  of  '^  The  Pilgrim  Chapel," 
Brooklyn,  connected  with  the  church  to  which  Dr.  R  S.  Storrs 
ministers.  In  it  are  to  be  found,  besides  many  of  the  general 
class  just  named,  such  books  as  '^  A  Life  for  a  Life,"  Abbott's 
histories,  some  of  George  Macdonald's  works,  Edward  Eggle- 
stones  stories.  Miss  Alcott's  books,  some  even  of  the  "Oliver 
Optic  "  series,  and  one  or  two  of  Charles  Dickens'  novels.  We 
may  not  coincide  with  each  individual  selection;  but  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  a  library  constituted  on  this  broader  princi- 
ple is  practically  more  helpful  with  the  class  among  whom  it 
circulates  toward  the  promotion  of  worthy  character,  than  one 
on  a  more  rigid  basia  And  this  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  read  than  is  the  other. 

We  know  of  a  mission-school  in  New  York  whose  library  is 
constituted  on  a  broad  basis,  many  of  the  volumes  being  suited 
to  circulation  among  adults.  It  is  really  a  small  circulating 
library ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  books  are  distributed  on  a 
week-day  evening.  This  library,  as  we  are  informed,  is  in  great 
demand,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  among  its  patrons. 

The  fact  is,  that  children,  even  among  our  mission-school 
population,  will  read ;  but  they  will  despise  and  reject  a  litera- 
ture that  has  nothing  but  its  religion  to  commend  it.  If  they 
are  not  supplied  with  morally  wholesome  reading,  which  yet  may 
not  be  distinctively  religious,  they  will  read  the  dime  novels,  or 
what  our  English  friends  have  well  dubbed  the  "  penny  awfula" 
It  would  be  folly  indeed,  to  ignore  the  facts  in  the  case  for  the 
sake  of  putting  a  theoretically  perfect  library  in  circulation. 
The  library  is  of  no  account  as  an  end.     The  real  object  is,  by 
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its  aid,  to  put  into  the  minds  of  the  children  helpful  truths,  as 
ooDcems  their  relations  to  both  God  and  their  fellow-men.  It 
is  the  application  in  this  sphere  of  the  principle  of  the  great 
apostle,  when  he  said  he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  by  all  means  save  soma 

There  should  be  then,  we  may  rightly  conclude,  no  procrus- 
tean  rule  applicable  indifferently  to  all  schools  alike.  Is  the 
school  in  a  city,  or  a  town,  or  in  a  purely  rural  community  ? 
That  has  something  to  do  with  determining  the  question,  for  it 
makes  some  difference  as  to  the  accessibility  of  books  from 
other  sources.  Is  there  a  parish  or  a  town  library  available  ? 
That  is  another  element  to  enter  into  the  consideration.  Is  the 
school  one  constituted  from  the  families  of  a  church,  or  does  it 
partake  more  or  less  of  a  mission  character?  That  again  must 
enter  into  the  consideration  in  determining  the  exact  character 
of  the  books  that  shall  be  put  upon  the  library  shelves.  The 
application  of  the  principle  should  be  a  matter  of  fact  rather 
than  of  nam&  A  book  may  be  written  for  the  Sunday  school 
library,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  thing — as  many  of  them  are. 
It  may  be  written  with  no  thought  of  Sunday  school  circula- 
tion, and  yet  be  the  very  thing  for  such  a  library.  The  ten- 
dency heretofore  has  been  to  be  far  too  much  governed  by 
mere  names.  We  have  asked,  **  is  it  a  Sunday  school  book  ?" 
not,  "  is  it  a  book  fit  for  the  Sunday  school  ?"  When  a  volume 
has  been  put  forward  as  a  '^  Sunday-school  book,"  we  have 
asked  no  further  questions.  Hence  has  arisen  no  small  part  of 
the  evils  whicl^  as  all  agree,  do  attach  themselves  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  our  Sunday  school  library  system. 

Bnt  there  is,  after  all,  a  wide  range  of  selection.  That  there 
has  been,  at  least  of  late,  some  considerable  improvement  in  the 
character  of  what  we  call  Sunday  school  literature,  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  will,  we  think,  be  ready  to  admit 
How  meagre  the  supply,  how  unsatisfactory,  as  we  would  now 
deem  it,  the  character  of  the  books  forming  such  libraries  as 
won  the  warm  commendation  of  the  Maine  Sunday  school 
Union,  fifty  years  ago  I  Child-nature  is  now  far  better  under- 
stood than  it  was  then,  the  methods  of  reaching  and  moving  it, 
tar  better  comprehended.  Not  only  has  it  come  to  be  consid- 
ered worth  while  to  work  for  both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit 
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of  children,  but  the  idea  has  almost  been  pushed  to  the  extreme 
of  thinking  that  the  children  are  about  the  only  ones  worth 
working  for.  A  single  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
recurring  holiday  times  see  ten  books  issued  for  children  where 
there  is  one  for  adults.  In  their  mechanical  execution,  as  well 
as  in  their  contents,  children's  books  have  vastly  improved. 
There  are  unquestionably  many  poor  books  issued  stilL  In  the 
great  demand  that  has  arisen  publishers  are  tempted  to  push 
out  that  which  will  sell,  without  being  over  particular  as  to  its 
quality.  There  are  many  goodish  books — ^almost  as  much  an 
abomination  as  are  irreligious  books,  for  their  practical  ten- 
dency is  not  a  little  in  the  same  direction.  There  are,  beyond 
doubt,  too  many  books  such  as  they  are,  while  there  is  room 
for  an  indefinite  number  more  of  books  of  a  really  first-rate 
character.  And  yet,  after  all,  there  are  a  great  many  excellent 
and  helpful  books  among  those  of  a  distinctively  Sunday 
school  character.  And  if  the  principle  maintained  in  this 
paper  is  true,  there  is  a  circle  of  books  outside  of  this — tales, 
history,  biography,  travel,  natural  science — which  may  be  judi- 
ciously drawn  from  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

But  while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance on  the  whole  in  the  character  of  the  books  written  for 
our  Sunday  schools,  certainly  in  literary  style  and  in  whole- 
someness  of  the  views  of  life  presented,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
still  much  room  for  improvement  For  one  thing  there  are  too 
many  stories  in  comparison  with  other  kinds  of  literature. 
Nine-tenths,  or  more,  of  the  contents  of  our  Sunday  school 
libraries  are  '*  story  books.''  Not  a  few  of  them  are  simple 
novelettes ;  lacking  the  literary  power  and  intellectual  stim- 
ulus of  a  first  class  novel,  introducing  enough  religion  to  make 
them  pass  a  library  committee,  but  read  by  the  children  for  the 
sake  of  the  story.  It  is  certainly  bad  for  a  child's  intellectual 
development  to  absorb  these  tales  week  after  week.  There 
are  in  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  written  for  Sun- 
day schools,  some  of  the  elements  we  condemn  in  what  we 
rightly  style  "  pernicious  literature."  There  are  some  of  the 
same  false  views  of  life,  some  of  the  same  experiences  of  suc- 
cess obtained  by  luck  rather  than  by  hard  struggla  There  is 
an  unnaturalness  often  in  the  characters  and  the  situations ; 
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and  there  is  error,  by  defect  or  excess,  in  even  the  religious 
teaching,  which  is  the  sole  reason  for  being  of  this  class  of 
literature.  This  excess  of  the  story  element  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  gravest  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  the  Sunday 
school  library  system.  That  a  child  may  read — unquestioned, 
because  they  are  "  library  books" — ^from  twenty -five  to  fifty 
such  books  each  year,  and  keep  up  the  practice  for  years  to- 
gether, is  no  small  evil.  It  is  the  great  evil  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  to  be  deeply  deprecated. 

But  the  remedy  is  patent  Improve  the  character  of  the 
library.  We  need  not  do  away  with  all  the  story  books,  even 
with  all  the  religious  novelettes.  Such  a  book,  for  instance,  as 
the  late  Mrs.  Prentiss'  "Stepping  Heavenward,"  is  in  every 
way  wholesome  and  helpful  as  well  as  attractive.  There  is 
abundant  room  for  more  such  works.  But  there  is  also  need 
for  a  different  class  still.  Good  biographies  are  excellent,  and 
command  readers.  We  need  more  than  we  have  of  the  lives 
of  eminent  men  and  women,  in  comparatively  small  volumes, 
in  readable  style,  adapted  to  children,  but  not  made  childish. 
This  "writing  down"  to  children  is  unnecessary  and  futile. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  resent  it.  We  need  compact  but 
graphic  histories  of  the  great  epochs  of  the  church.  If 
rightly  done  such  books  will  enchain  the  children's  attention. 
There  is  a  field  from  which  large  harvests  of  interesting  ma- 
terial may  be  gleaned  in  the  annals  of  missionary  work  and  in 
the  lives  of  missionaries  What  the  Almighty  has  done  in 
nature — in  earth  and  sky  and  sea — might  be  unfolded  so  that 
the  child  can  understand.  Such  books  he  might  read,  even  on 
the  Sabbath,  with  more  intellectual  and  probably  more  moral 
advantage  than  the  story  of  some  little  boy  who  was  too  puny 
to  be  naughty,  who  loved  to  sing  hymns  better  than  to  play 
marbles,  who  in  his  precocious  piety  died  at  a  tender  age, 
and  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  a  weeping  Sunday  school. 
Livingston's  and  Stanley's  travels  are  too  bulky,  except  for  the 
oldest  scholars.  But  skillful  condensations  of  such  works 
would  make  excellent  reading  for  Sunday  school  scholars,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  range  in  this  direction. 

In  short,  improvement  will  come  from  getting  rid  of  the 
idea  that  a  Sunday  school  library  book  must  necessarily  be  a 
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religious  story.  Why  should  we  walk  in  so  narrow  a  circle 
when  just  outside  of  it  are  such  rich  fields?  It  is  no  more  es- 
sentially sacred  inside  the  arbitrary  fence  we  have  reared  than 
outside.  What  we  need  is  to  secure  for  the  young  readers 
nutritious  moral  food.  Such  food — some  of  the  best  of  it  in- 
deed— cannot  be  all  gathered  within  the  palings  of  what  is 
technically  known  as  Sunday  school  literature. 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  publishers  of  the  Sun- 
day school  books.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  trustworthy. 
You  can  take  up  their  catalogues  with  the  assurance  that  noth- 
ing hurtful  is  embraced  there.  But  you  cannot  be  so  sure  that 
some,  even  of  their  books,  are  not  simply  goodish.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  that  demands  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
making  of  children's  books.  Better  be  weak  than  wicked,  un- 
doubtedly. But  it  is  a  sin  to  be  weak  when  strength  is  possible 
So  long  as  weak  books  find  publishers  they  will  be  written,  but 
the  publishers  can  crush  out  the  weak  writers  if  they  will. 
The  number  of  women  is  legion  who  want  to  live  by  what  they 
deem  the  lady-like  employment  of  writing  wishy-waahy  stories 
with  a  mild — very  mild — religious  flavor,  when  they  ought  to 
be  nursing  the  sick,  or  attending  a  counter,  or  cooking  in  a 
kitchen.  And  there  are  some  men  who  had  better  throw  down 
the  pen  for  the  plough  or  the  plane.  If  the  publishers  would 
set  their  faces  as  a  flint  against  all  merely  goodish  books,  the 
nuisance  would  soon  be  abated.  They  should,  too,  limit  the 
*'  output"  of  mere  storiea  There  is  certainly  no  objection,  so 
far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  to  the  endeavor  to  teach  truth 
through  the  story  form.  .  The  danger  is  that  in  practice  the 
siory  will  crowd  out  other  forms  of  literature.  No  one  of  us 
will  object  to  our  children  reading  some  good  stories,  whether 
religious  or  merely  secular.  But  we  do  not  want  them  to  read 
nothing  but  stories.  The  tendency  of  the  publishers  is  to 
crowd  the  shelves  of  the  Sunday  school  libraries  with  story 
books  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things.  At  this  point  there 
is  need  of  reformation. 

But  the  publishers  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  trada  They 
are  not  to  be  expected  to  make  books  for  fun,  or  for  pure 
benevolence.  Even  the  Sunday  School  Union  and  the  Tract 
Society  must  make  their  books  pay.     They  all  must  make 
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books  that  will  sell.  So  we  cannot,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, ask  too  mach  from  the  publishers.  The  responsibility 
for  the  character  of  the  library  largely  rests  then  upon  the 
Sunday  School  authorities.  The  selection  of  a  library  is  a 
work  of  grave  trust.  Too  often  those  having  the  matter  in 
charge  take  no  pains  whatsoever  about  it  Sometimes  the 
whole  selection  is  left  to  the  publisher,  who,  however  honest — 
and  many  of  them  are  entirely  so— cannot  know  the  special 
needs  of  the  school.  Even  this  slipshod  way  may  not  intro* 
duce  any  positively  deleterious  book  into  the  school,  bat  it 
will  not  give  a  thoroughly  constituted  library  which  shall  be 
a  power  working  harmoniously  with  the  other  machinery  of  the 
school  toward  the  production  of  symmetrical  and  strong 
religious  character. 

A  more  excellent  way  is  one  adopted  in  a  school  of  which 
we  happened  to  have  some  knowledge.  Here  no  book  is 
admitted  which  is  not  unanimously  approved  by  two  or  three 
jadicious  readers  from  among  the  congregation.  The  distinc- 
tively religious  test  is  applied  in  this  library,  as  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  children,  coming  from  prosperous  and  Chris- 
tian homes,  will  have  access  to  other  reading  matter  elsewhere, 
while  a  parish  library  is  accessible  to  the  older  scholars  and 
teachers  and  the  congregation  generally. 

The  librarian  of  another  prosperous  school  has  kindly 
furnished  us  specimen  copies  of  reports  to  the  library  com- 
mittee of  his  school  on  the  character  of  books  examined. 
These  reports  give  particulars  and  analyses  of  the  books  in 
qaestion,  and  suggest  their  classification  and  the  like.  Kept 
OD  file,  they  become  a  directory  to  the  whole  library,  a  charac- 
terization of  all  the  books,  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  who 
would  help  in  the  directing  of  his  pupils'  reading. 

It  is  for  the  authorities  of  each  school  to  determine  whether 
they  shall  make  a  broader  or  a  narrower  application  of  the 
principle  advanced  in  this  paper.  Within  any  limits  they 
may  set  there  is  still  range  enough  as  to  the  choice  of  individ- 
ual books.  It  is  a  high  demand  that  is  put  upon  the  discern- 
ment, the  taste,  the  knowledge,  the  piety  of  the  Sunday  school 
librarian  and  his  associates.  But  they  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  a  thoroughly  good  library  is  an  immense 
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power  for  helping  the  children  forward  in  the  development  of 
worthy  character. 

There  is  a  further  responsibility  that  rests  upon  parents  in 
this  matter.  They  should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Sunday  school  library  book  is  necessarily  the  book  that  is 
good  for  their  children.  They  certainly  should  not  permit 
their  children's  minds  and  hearts  to  be  under  the  unintermitting 
wash  of  stories,  even  though  such  are  called  religious,  are 
bound  in  showy  covers,  are  adorned  (7)  with  execrable  illuBtra- 
tions,  ai*e  heavily  leaded  and  amply  padded  every  way,  and 
issued  as  first  class  Sunday-school  literature.  It  is  the  parents' 
province  to  determine  whether  any  book  shall  be  read  upon 
the  Lord's  Day,  or  remanded  to  week-day  tima  Only  if  a 
parent  forbids  the  Sunday  reading  of  the  library  book  he 
ought  to  provide  something  to  take  its  place.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  that,  for  example,  ^'  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby  "  is 
precisely  the  book  for  Sabbath  reading,  healthful  and  helpful 
book  as  it  is.  But  there  is  many  a  so-called  religious  story  on 
our  Sunday-school  library  shelves  that  is  positively  injurious 
compared  with  "  Tom  Brown, '*  Certainly  any  boy  will  be 
better  for  being  put,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  "  Tom  "  and  under  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Arnold,  than 
left  to  his  own  idle  thoughts,  or  to  his  plannings  for  to-morrow's 
sport.  We  must  overcome  evil  with  good  ;  and  if  it  be  evil — 
a  matter  for  each  parent  to  determine  for  his  own  family — to 
read  certain  books  on  the  Sabbath,  he  must  give  his  children 
other  suitable  reading  or  employment  In  short  the  parent's 
vigilance  must  be  added  to  the  librarian's  vigilance.  However 
good  a  library  may  be  as  a  whole,  it  is  left  for  the  parent  to 
determine  whether  each  individual  book  is  such  as  his  child 
ought  to  read.  Because  it  comes  out  of  the  library  he  must 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  suited  to  be  of  service  to  his 
child,  any  more  than  the  librarian  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  because  it  bears  the  imprimatur  of  a  religious  publishing 
house  it  is  of  necessity  a  good  book — good  for  helping  the 
development  of  character. 

But  when  all  concemed^-^writers,  publishers,  librarians, 
teachers,  parents — feel  and  exercise  their  responsibility,  we 
shall  have  in  th^  Sunday  school  library  a  far  greater  power  for 
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good  than  is  now  the  case.  The  current  is  setting  in  the  right 
direction.  But  in  this  matter,  as  in  every  other  of  a  similar 
character,  the  price  of  growing  excellence  is  ceaseless  vigilance. 
The  object  is  worth  the  eflfort  To  have  our  children  and  their 
children  grow  up  strong,  vertebrated,  manly,  symmetrical 
Christians,  is  worth  no  small  pains.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
power  of  the  Sunday  school  library  alone  to  make  them  all 
this.  But  the  right  kind  of  a  Sunday  school  library  is  an 
immense  help  in  this  direction. 
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Abticlb  v.— the  wines  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

When  your  committee  kindly  invited  me  to  address  you  I 
was  so  burdened  with  extra  work  that  I  felt  I  must  decline. 
Their  unwillingness,  however,  to  allow  this  led  me  to  hope 
that  the  times  have  become  favorable  for  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  so  that  I  could  not  refuse,  for  a  bad  foundation  is 
worse  than  none,  and  it  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  base  the  claims 
of  a  good  cause  on  any  questionable  hypothesis.  What  will 
become  of  it  when  the  sandy  foundation  is  swept  from  beneath  ? 
"  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do?" 

The  question  whether  the  Bible  teaches  that  there  are  two 
kinds  .of  wine — one  unfermented  and  therefore  a  blessing ;  the 
other  fermented,  and  therefore  a  curse — will  never  rest  till  it  is 
decided  right.  We  may  set  it  down  as  axiomatic  truth  that 
injury  to  a  good  cause  comes  only  from  the  suppression  of  the 
truth,  never  from  the  truth  itself.  Truth  and  human  well- 
being  cannot  be  on  opposite  sides.  Then  as  we  have  a  good 
cause  let  us  throw  the  door  wide  open  to  truth  from  every 
quarter. 

I  do  not  presume  to  address  you  on  this  subject  because  I 
am  wiser  than  others,  but  simply  because  God  cast  my  lot  in 
lands  where  I  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  learn  the  truth. 
The  physiological  aspect  of  this  question  I  leave  to  others  bet- 
ter qualified  to  speak  of  it  I  only  express  satisfaction  that  in 
these  days  physiology  begins  to  vindicate  the  Bible  attitude 
toward  wine. 

I  should  not  object  to  the  notion  of  an  unfermented  wine  if 
I  could  find  any  evidence  of  its  existence  in  Bible  lands, 
though  it  did  exist — in  a  much  smaller  way  than  some  sap- 
pose,  as  one  of  the  exceptional  inventions  of  Boman  luxury. 
If  one  of  you  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  evils  of 
drunkenness  because  you  would  not  believe  in  unfermented 
beer,  you  would  occupy  the  situation  of  some  in  relation  to  un- 

*  This  Artdde  is  an  address  delivered  March  14,  1881,  before  the  Kvangelical 
XCinister's  AssociatioQ  of  6oRtoi|.  Son^e  paragraphs  not  used  in  the  delivery  are 
here  inserted. 
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fermented  wine,  and  would  feel  that  even  that  argument  did 
not  prove  ite  existence. 

What  reader  of  the  Bible  who  had  not  heard  of  this  theory 
woold  ever  learn  it  from  those  sacred  pages  7  Even  its  authors 
confess  that  they  did  not  learn  it  from  the  Bible.  It  was  an 
impression  from  some  other  quarter ;  a  feeling  that  here  was  a 
key  to  the  solution  of  certain  difficulties  in  promoting  this  re- 
form on  Bible  grounds,  and  therefore  true,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  sort  of  wine  used  by  our  Saviour  is  a  question 
of  fact,  not  of  theology,  and  to  be  learned  like  other  facts,  not 
decided  by  our  ideas  of  what  ought  to  have  been.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  determine  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  of 
future  punishment  by  our  own  opinions  of  what  they  ought  to 
ba  The  same  arguments  by  which  some  seek  to  prove  this 
theory  true  would  also  prove  that  a  holy  and  benevolent  God 
cannot  create  fire  that  will  burn  or  water  that  will  drown  his 
intelligent  creatures. 

There  is  no  ^'  a  priori"  argument  against  wine,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  being  miraculously  made  by  our  Saviour, 
that  would  not  also  prove  that  the  process  of  fermentation  by 
which  grape-juice  becomes  wine  is  not  his  divine  arrangement. 
The  same  divine  Saviour  that  acted  in  the  one  case  also  acted 
in  the  other,  and  both  results  are  equally  from  him,  for  ''  with- 
out him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,"  and  every 
natural  property  of  a  thing  is  created  as  truly  as  the  substanca 
It  behooves  men  to  be  careful  then  how  they  undertake  to  de- 
termine for  Christ  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
undone.  If  the  Creator  is  not  to  blame  for  men's  abuse  of  the 
things  that  he  has  made  neither  is  he  to  blame  because  he  once 
did  miraculously  what  he  is  constantly  doing  in  the  operation 
of  his  own  natural  laws. 

A  few  followers  of  Tatian — a  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  centary — called  Encratites  (abstainers),  abstained  from 
marriage  and  used  water  at  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  with  that 
exception  we  hear  of  no  diversity  in  the  use  of  wine  at  that 
ordinance  for  eighteen  centuries.  However  at  war  on  other 
points  here  all  were  agreed.  The  Papist  uses  unleavened  bread 
but  unfermented  wine  never  entered  his  imagination.  Arme- 
nian and  Nestorian,  Kome  and  Constantinople,  Papist  and 
Protestant  on  this  point  were  one. 
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Certainly  we  should  not  object  to  such  wine  that  it  is  some- 
thing new.  As  I  said  in  1869,  so  say  I  now.  Let  the  thing 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  it  vindicates  its  claims  to  exis- 
tence pat  it  down  as  one  of  the  fulfillments  of  that  promise  that 
''  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  bullock."  But  no,  nothing  will  satisfy  these 
men  unless  we  admit  that  Christ  used  it  in  his  day. 

For  my  own  part,  if  one  admitting  that  our  Lord  used  wine 
in  the  ordinary  and  well-known  meaning  of  that  term  then,  for 
Pliny  says  that  ^^  fermentation  is  the  process  by  which  grape- 
juice  becomes  wine,"  and  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  same 
term  to-day,  should,  in  meeting  the  tremendous  evil  of  distilled 
liquors,  feel  called  on  to  forego  wine  for  his  brother's  sake,  I 
am  with  him  heart  and  hand.     Even  if  when  he  sees  some 
brands  freshly  plucked  from  the  burning  sit  down  at  the  Lord's 
table  he  should  use  a  somewhat  different  wine  from  what 
Christ  used,  lest  the  smouldering  fire  should  break  out  a-fresh, 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that  Christ  would  not  accept  the  service 
and  the  motive  for  the  variation?    But  when  any  man  insists 
that  the  Bible  teaches  the  theory  of  an  unfermented  wine  and 
makes  my  cooperation  in  temperance  work  conditioned  on  my 
subscribing  to  that  delusion,  brethren,  I  judge  no  one  who 
thinks  differently,  but  I  can  never  consent  to  that,  for  in  my 
case  it  would  be  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully.     There 
I  stand,  and  I  can  stand  nowhere  else.     When  I  look  at  some 
of  the  methods  employed  to  read  that  meaning  into  holy  scrip- 
ture I  cannot  wonder  that  scoffers  complain.    Good  men  make 
the  Bible  teach  anything  they  want  it  to  say.     The  liberty  thus 
taken  with  scripture  leads  to  a  way  of  dealing  with  it  that  is 
even  ludicrous     Soon  after  Israel  emerged  from  the  desert  the 
Lord  said  to  his  people  (Deut  xxix.  vi.),  "  Ye  have  not  eaten 
bread ;  neither  have  ye  drank  wine  or  strong  drink  that  ye 
might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  ''  though  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  supply  of  food  and  drink  I  sustained  you  in 
other  ways,  that  you  might  know  the  peculiar  relation  I  sus- 
tain to  you  as  your  covenant  God."    But  one  of  these  writers 
tells  us  that  when  Israel  was  wholly  dependent  on  God  for  food 
and  drink  in  the  wilderness  they  were  taught  total  abstinence 
from  wine  and  strong  drink,  that  they  might  honor  him  the 
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more.  Now,  apply  this  to  the  first  statement  in  the  verse,  "  Ye 
bare  not  eaten  bread  "  and  we  make  God  ^^  teaching  Israel  total 
abstinence  from  bread,  that  thej  might  honor  him  the  more !" 
Is  such  treatment  of  the  word  of  God  fitted  to  increase  rever- 
ence for  its  divine  teachings  in  this  day  of  irreverent  skepticism  ? 

It  is.  said  that  this  notion  of  an  unfermented  wine  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  cause.  Then  I  fear  it  never  can  suc- 
ceed, for  under  the  good  government  of  God  nothing  prospers 
in  the  end  that  depends  on  error  for  success.  But  is  not  the 
golden  rule  of  Christ  a  foundation  broad  enough  for  total  abstin- 
ence 7  Paul  felt  that  it  was  when  he  said,  "  I  will  eat  no  meat 
while  the  world  stands  if  it  cause  my  brother  to  sin.  Then  do 
we  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  different  methods  required 
in  different  circumstances  7  Drunkenness  never  was  and  is  not 
now  the  besetting  sin  of  Syria,  and  when  were  Jews  noted  for 
that  vice  7  Though  in  colder  regions,  as  in  northwestern  Per- 
sia, it  abounds  as  it  does  with  us.  After  residing  two  years  in 
the  interior  of  Turkey  the  first  drunkard  that  I  saw  was  an 
English  sailor  reeling  along  the  Ipesidh  at  Scanderoon.  And 
not  long  before  his  death  good  Mr.  Calhoun  told  me  that  in  all 
the  Protestant  churches  in  Syria  no  case  of  discipline  or  of 
difficulty  had  occurred  from  drunken nesa  Now  is  George 
Washington  to  be  robbed  of  his  honors  because  he  did  not  use 
rifled  cannon  in  his  battles,  or  the  old  Constitution  to  be  made 
a  by-word  in  our  navy  because  she  was  not  iron-plated  7  On 
the  other  hand,  since  Satan  has  employed  the  distillery  for  these 
seven  centuries  to  destroy  men,  must  we  be  confined  to  the  use 
of  the  old  weapons  to  defend  them  7  When  the  enemy  comes 
in  like  a  flood  must  we  prove  that  our  predecessors  used  it  in 
precisely  the  same  form  before  we  lift  up  the  divinely-appoint- 
ed standard  against  him  7  But  when  we  remember  the  unsafe 
manner  in  which  this  alleged  discovery  of  a  distinction  in 
bible  wines  was  made,  not  by  the  Baconian  method  of  induc- 
tion, but  first  receiving  an  impression  and  then  searching  for 
evidence  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  its  friends  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  for,  basing  their 
work  on  a  theory  incapable  of  proof,  they  must  count  failure 
to  accept  that  theory  treason  to  the  work. 

Yet  let  them  consider.    Do  men  reason  so  in  other  things  7 
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The  Bible  tells  us  that  fire  warms  men  when  cold,  and  oooks 
food  for  them  when  hungry,  but  it  also  bums  up  property  and 
houses  with  their  living  occupants.  Must  we  believe,  there- 
fore, in  two  kinds  of  fire,  one  uniformly  a  blessing  and  the 
other  uniformly  a  curse,  on  penalty  of  being  held  responsible 
for  all  the  property  burned  in  the  land  and  all  the  women  and 
little  children  that  perish  in  the  flames  ? 

Our  Saviour  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  leaven; 
he  also  bade  us  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  Must 
we,  thprefore,  hold  to  two  leavens,  one  always  good  and  the 
other  always  bad,  on  pain  of  having  all  the  hypocrisy  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it  laid  at  our  door  ? 

Again,  the  Bible  teaches  that  water  cleanses,  refreshes, 
quenches  thirst,  and  irrigates  the  fields ;  but,  also,  that  it  causes 
disease  and  destroys  life,  sinking  ships  with  hundreds  of  pre- 
cious lives  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Must  I,  therefore,  subscribe 
to  the  ridiculous  nonsense  of  two  kinds  of  water,  one  uniformly 
beneficent  and  the  other  uniformly  destructive,  or  be  held 
accountable  for  every  flood  gn  land  and  storm  at  sea  ? 

Why,  then,  are  men  held  accountable  for  all  the  drunkenness 
in  the  land,  not  because  they  do  not  both  preach  and  prac- 
tice total  abstinence,  but  simply  because  they  cannot  pronounce 
this  shibboleth  ?  My  friends,  this  is  not  the  way  to  victory  in 
fighting  against  drunkenness. 

Is  it  said  that  the  Bible  teaching  on  this  point  is  so  plain 
that  they  are  to  blame  who  do  not  receive  it  ?  Now,  if  the 
word  "Sobe"  had  been  made  to  denote  the  bad  wine,  this 
might  have  had  some  plausibility,  for  that  means  '^  a  drunken 
carouse;"  but  yayin  was  the  offering  which  the  pious  Hannah 
carried  up  with  little  Samuel  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  1 
Sam.  i.  24.  Yayin  was  commanded  to  be  bought  with  money 
already  tithed  to  God,  and  drunk  before  him  in  the  place 
which  he  should  choose.  Dent  xiv.  26.  Yayin  was  made  to 
symbolize  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Amos  ix.  14.  Yea, 
God  appointed  it  to  be  offered  on  his  own  altar.  Ex.  xxix. 
40,  Lev.  xxiii.  18.  Now,  if  we  must  excommunicate,  let  us 
appoint  men  some  easier  condition  of  fellowship  than  believing 
that  an  article  so  honored  is  '^  a  thing  accursed." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  on  one  page  of  a  book  in  defense 
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of  this  theory,  that  not  till  black  and  white  mean  the  same 
thing  can  yayin  mean  the  good  wine,  and  on  another,  "  circnm- 
stances  indicate  that  when  Melchizedec  gave  and  Abraham 
drank  yayin,  it  was  unfermented  grape  juice  {Communion 
ITiVie,  32  and  48).  Then  black  and  white  haye  meant  the 
same  thing  from  a  very  early  period  1  On  the  next  page  the 
writer  asks  why,  when  the  Nazarite  was  allowed  to  drink 
yayin  after  the  expiration  of  his  vow,  we  most  conclude  that 
he  drunk  the  worst  kind  of  wine?  I  know  no  reason  what- 
ever only  that  till  black  becomes  white  yayin  is  bad.  In  the 
brief  time  allotted  me,  it  is  not  needful  to  go  further  into  the 
Bible  use  of  terms. 

On  this  point  we  want  facts,  not  suppositions ;  and  if  any  are 
intelligent  witnesses,  or  to  be  relied  on  as  testifying  what 
is  true,  they  are  our  missionaries.  If  any  are  skilled  in 
Philology,  it  must  be  those  whose  translations  of  the  word 
of  Ood  are  the  admiration  of  scholars  the  world  over.  Men 
of  whom  our  Smithsonian  Institute  says  (Preface  to  vol.  xvii. 
of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge)^  '*  There  is  no 
class  of  men,  whether  viewed  as  scholars  or  philanthropists, 
that  have  earned  a  higher  reputation.  Their  contributions  to 
History,  Ethnology,  Philology,  Geography,  and  Beligious 
Literature,  form  their  enduring  monument '^  And  the  late 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  said,  "  Few  are  aware  how  much  we  owe 
them  for  tbeir  intelligent  observation  of  facts.  We  must  look 
to  them  not  a  little  for  aid  in  our  efforts  to  advance  future 
science."  Prof.  Carl  Bitter,  that  prince  of  geographers,  con- 
fesses that  he  could  not  have  written  his  *'  Erdkunde  "  without 
the  material  they  furnished.  Speaking  of  our  Missionary 
Herald^  he  says,  ''  It  is  the  repository  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  most  valuable  documents  that  have  ever  been  sent  out 
by  any  society.  It  is  a  rich  store  of  scientific,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  details."  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  says,  ''  that  in  the 
restricted  view  of  African  exploration  alone,  the  services 
rendered  by  the  different  missionary  stations  are  invaluable. 
By  their  prolonged  residence  in  the  country,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  special  work,  they  are  better  able  to  study  physical 
phenomena  than  the  passing  traveler."  And  if  I  add  that  in 
a  late  somewhat  extensive  reading  of  the  contributions  of  our 
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missionaries  to  science,  I  have  never  found  their  testimony 
called  in  question  except  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory. 
I  say  it,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  injury  done  to  the 
missionaries, — they  can  bear  that,  and  will  be  the  last  to  com- 
plain— but  from  a  deeper  sense  of  the  injury  thus  done  to  a  good 
causa  Temperance  men  cannot  afford  to  take  such  ground. 
And  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  misrepresent  them,  hear  their 
own  words:  "Some  lay  great  stress  on  the  statements  of 
missionaries  that  there  is  no  unfermented  wine  in  the  East 
The  argument  is  of  no  value," — rather  a  summary  judgment, 
you  will  say, — but  what  are  the  reasons?  "  First,  the  substan- 
ces anciently  called  wine  still  abound  in  Syria."  Yes,  khamr, 
then  known  as  wine,  and  as  intoxicating  then  as  now,  still 
abounds  there,  and  so  does  dibs,  or  grape  molasses,  but  that 
was  not  wine  then,  nor  is  it  now. 

And  here  let  us  pause  to  make  this  matter  plain.  Some 
years  ago  a  newspaper  in  this  city  charged  me  with  "  care/uUy 
ignoring  "  the  testimony  of  Henry  A.  Homes,  a  former  mission- 
ary in  Constantinople.  Let  me  read  you  what  he  says,  and  you 
will  appreciate  the  need  there  was  of  my  ignoring  his  testimony. 
He  says  {Bib.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  288-295):  "The  boiling  which 
some  give  their  must  to  secure  a  wine  that  will  keep  better, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  boiling  the  must  to  make  molasses. 
The  one  is  not  reduced  in  bulk  /„  the  other  more  than  | 
(^).  Hence,  inspissated  wine  should  never  be  confounded 
with  inspissated  grape  juice.  The  former  gives  an  intoxicat- 
ing wine;  the  latter,  molasses."  That  is  plain,  certainly,  and 
if  our  friends  on  the  other  side  would  only  remember  it,  they 
might  save  much  printer^s  ink  which  is  worse  than  wasted. 
Again  he  says,  "  J.S  that  is  now  calkd  urine  in  the  East  is  as 
truly  wine  as  that  which  is  called  wine  in  France,  boiled  or  mi 
bailed,  sweet  or  sour,  all  known  wines  are  intoxicating.  Wine,  as 
afei^mented  liquor,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  alcohoL  There 
is  no  substance  now  called  wine  by  any  one  that  is  not 
intoxicating."  Of  pekmez,  or  grape  molasses  (Arabic  dibs), 
he  says  it  is  never  regarded  as  a  boiled  wine  {vin  cuU), 
but  as  a  sweetening  syrup.  It  may  sour,  but  never  becomes 
wine ;  not  on  account  of  boiling,  but  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  boiling,  i.  e.,  \\  being  evaporated,  instead  of  ,\^,  as  in  the 
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case  of  wioe.  He  says,  too,  that  when  Parry  states  that  the 
Turks  carry  unfermented  wine  on  their  journeys,  he  can  only 
mean  some  kind  of  grape  syrap.  He  says,  also,  that  "  what- 
ever language  has  been  used  in  modern  or  ancient  times, 
describing  certain  wines  as  unintoxicating,  should  be  received 
with  many  allowances.  If  Horace  speaks  of  the  *  innocentis 
poctda  Lesbiif^  or  Atheneus  declares  that '  Surrentina  vina  caput 
nan  ienent^^  the  language  is  comparative  merely,  and  means 
that  some  wines  were  not  so  intoxicating  as  others." 

He  says,  moreover,  that  no  such  custom  exists  as  pressing 
grapes  into  a  cup  to  drink,  unless  for  the  amusement  of  child- 
ren. He  finds  no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  a  usage 
of  antiquity ;  that  the  butler  of  Pharaoh  only  did  it  in  a 
dream,  and  when  set  at  liberty  we  simply  read  that  he  gave 
the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hands.  Nor  does  the  language  of 
classic  poets  about  "  the  blood  of  the  grape,''  when  treated  by 
the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  imply  that  drinkers  in  those 
days  were  satisfied  with  such  abstemiousnesa  Statues  indeed 
represent  the  juice  pressed  directly  from  the  cluster  into  a  cup, 
bat  this  is  the  language  of  poetry,  and  little  accords  either  with 
jolly  Bacchus  or  his  followers,  who  never  touched  grape  juice 
till  it  was  well  fermented.  Nor  need  we  look  for  an  unintoxicat- 
ing wine  to  account  for  the  blessings  pronounced  on  the  vine 
in  holy  Scripture. 

If  such  is  the  testimony  of  the  only  missionary  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  unfermented  wine,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
is  the  testimony  of  the  rest 

But  it  will  be  said  I  have  ^^ carefully  ignored^^  what  he  said 
about  nardenk.  Then  read  it  with  his  own  comment ;  he  said 
in  1848 :  '*  As  there  had  been  great  search  for  an  unfermented 
wioe,  as  soon  as  I  heard  two  years  ago  about  nardenk  I  fol- 
lowed it  up  to  find  out  what  it  was,  for  though  in  the  present 
use  of  language  an  unfermented  wine  is  an^mpossibility,  here 
is  a  grape  liquor  not  intoxicating,  and  the  mode  of  making 
and  preserving  it  seems  to  correspond  Avith  the  description  of 
certain  drinks  included  by  some  of  the  ancients  under  wine." 
It  is  simple  grape  juice  from  sour  or  unripe  grapes  boiled 
from  four  to  five  hours  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  one-quarter  of  the 
quantity.     It  is  then  put  into  earthen  vessels  tied  over  with 
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skin  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Its  color  dark,  its  taste  an 
agreeable  sour  sweet,  and  gluten  is  suspended  in  it.  Ordi- 
narily it  has  not  a  particle  of  intoxicating  quality.  Still,  when 
insufficiently  boiled  it  may  ferment,  if  exposed  to  air  and  heat 
It  is  used  as  a  syrup  for  a  beverage  and  eaten  with  bread  as 
molasses. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  19,  1870,  Mr.  Homes  says  :  "  Notice 
that  three-quarters  of  the  liquor  is  boiled  away,  that  it  is  made 
of  the  sourest  grapes  and  not  meant  to  ferment  any  more  than 
our  canned  preserves.  Still,  as  it  does  sometimes  ferment,  it 
may  become  what  is  not  intended,  a  percentage  of  alcohol 
must  be  produced  and  it  then  must  be  called  wine. .  My  inter- 
est in  it  at  the  time  was  not  owing  to  its  absolute  importance 
but  because  that  to  me  it  was  something  new  and  undescribed 
among  Turkish  sherbets,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  would  come 
out  of  it  in  reference  to  matters  in  dispute  at  home,  but  f^ever 
ihotight  of  implying  that  I  had  found  a  tmne  that  wotdd  not 
intoxicate.^^ 

I  leave  you  on  this  point  also  to  form  your  own  opinions. 

Is  it  not  strange  with  what  persistence  missionaries  are  made 
to  say  the  opposite  of  what  they  did  say.  Take  another  in- 
stance of  this.  Dr.  Eli  Smith  minutely  described  the  various 
processes  of  wine  making  in  Syria,  stating  very  emphatically 
that  the  boiled  as  well  as  the  unboiled  was  fermented.  An 
American  commenting  on  his  words  says :  "It  was  boiled  to 
prevent  fermentation."  What  shall  we  say  about  such  com- 
ments? Only  this:  If  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
wrested  to  an  opposite  meaning,  missionaries,  no  matter  how 
plainly  they  write,  must  expect  the  same  treatment 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  reasons  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. The  second  is,  "Language  is  undergoing  constant 
changes."  And  do  they  not  understand  those  changes  7  or  do 
they  need  men  wh^  do  not  know  the  oriental  languages  to 
keep  them,  as  some  would  have  kept  Apostles,  from  deceiving 
the  people  ?  Another  reason  given  is :  "  Because  instead  of 
the  primitive  language,  we  have  only  their  testimony  about 
.  that  of  the  mixed  population  of  the  Syrian  cities  1"  And  what 
is  this  primitive  language  so  important  to  know?  One  of 
them  translated  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  collated  with  the 
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Ancient  Syriac  into  Modem  Syriac,  printing  the  ancient  and 
modern  versions  in  parallel  columns.  Another  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  collating  word  by  word  with  the 
Ancient  Syriac  Now  what  is  the  primitive  language  they  are 
so  ignorant  of?  It  was  a  missionary  familiar  with  both 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  (Rev.  W.  G.  Schauffler,  in  Bib.  Reposi- 
iary^  1836,  p.  289,)  who  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  prayer  book  in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  in 
ase  to*day,  pronounces  a  blessing  over  the  first  of  the  four  cups 
of  wine  at  the  Passover,  beginning  thus :  **  Blessed  art  thou  O 
Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  created  ike  fruit 
ofHu  vine^^^  and  I  need  not  point  out  the  significance  of  that  in 
ooonection  with  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  charge  of  their  knowing  only  the  naixed  dialects  of 
Syrian  cities  reminds  me  of  a  lecturer  in  Providence  who  in- 
formed the  audience  that  no  American  had  ever  visited  Assyria 
or  Babylonia,  when  I  could  count  the  graves  of  no  less  than 
seven  American  missionaries  in  sight  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The 
last  reason,  however,  is  the  richest  of  all :  *'  Because  the  alleged 
fact  is  no  fact  at  all ;''  really,  brethren,  if  our  missionaries  are 
such  incompetent  witnesses  of  facts  right  before  their  eyes,  had 
we  not  better  call  them  home,  and*  send  in  their  places  men 
whose  word  can  be  depended  on  ? 

But  these  men  it  seems  have  found  men  that  can  be  trusted. 
Besi<]es  Mr.  Parry,  there  is  one  Capt  Stuart  of  Madras,  who 
tells  us  that  ''  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  sap 
of  the  palm  tree  are  common  beverages  in  India  and  Pales- 
tine." The  only  trouble  with  this  is  that  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  never  drank  in  Syria  at  all.  And  as  to 
palm  trees  in  Palestine,  there  are  a  few,  so  few  that  a  child 
may  write  them,  for  in  Jericho  that  city  of  palm  trees,  only 
one  survives,  and  one  traveler  complains  that  even  that  is  gone, 
and  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  not  of  Madras  l^pt  of  Syria,  who  has 
traveled  through  its  length  and  breadth  for  more  than  forty 
years,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  never  saw  or  heard  of  palm 
wine  in  any  shape,  and  is  very  sure  that  if  it  existed  at  all  it 
would  be  fermented,  but  it  seems  that  Capu  Stuart  of  Madras 
learned  all  about  it  in  one  hasty  journey. 

And  there  is  another,  Wm.  F.  Amsworth,  who  tells  us  that 
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raisin  water  is  used  at  the  Sacrament  in  Dunee  in  Berwer.     Now 
I  passed  through  that  same  Berwer  four  times,  but  if  I  should 
contradict  him,  you  might  count  me  a  prejudiced  witness. 
Look  then  at  the  facts.     Mr.  Ainsworth  passed  through  in 
June,  after  last  year's  wine  had  all  disappeared  down  thirsty 
throats,  and  before  the  new  wine  was  made,  so  raisins  had  to 
help  out  the  need,  but  was  it  raisin  wine  or  raisin  drink?     Mr. 
Homes  describes  the  last,  as  made  by  boiling  the  raisins  two 
or  three  hours,  drank  only  when  freshly  made,  and  ladled  out 
raisins  and  liquor  together  by  the  sherbetjee.     This  is  unfer- 
mented,  but  few  will  suppose  it  could  be  used  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.     Then  let  the  most  intelligent  member  of  the  evangeli- 
cal church  in  Mosul  tell  us  how  it  was.     Micha  Ibn  Yonun 
who  has  been   a  disciple  now  for   nearly  forty  years,   writes 
April  15,  1874,  *'  we  and  all  the  other  Christian  sects  use  wine 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  term  he  uses  is  Hhamr;  Hhameer 
is  leaven  or  ferment — but  the  Jews  at  the  Passover  make  new 
wine  from  raisins,  but  that  is  fermented  also,  so  that  all  that  is 
used  is  fermented."    Now  one  word  about  Mr.  Ainsworth.     He 
calls  the  bridge  across  the  Zab  at  Lezan,  made  of  large  poplar 
trees,  a  rope  bridge.     He  puts  down  on  his  map  the  Church  of 
Minyanish  as  a  separate  village  called  IJmra,  their  word  for 
church,  and  on  the  same  map  makes  a  mistake  of  half  a  degree 
of  latitude,  in  laying  down  a  distance  of  one  degree,  or  fifty 
per  cent  of  error,  and  so  I  give  you  your  choice  between  the 
good  deacon  at  Mosul  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  their  testimony 
as  to  the  wine  used  at  the  Lord's  table. 

The  latest  contradiction  of  missionary  testimony  is  as  fol- 
lows. An  Irish  Presbyterian  Missionary  at  Damascus,  propos- 
ing to  write  on  the  subject,  and  according  to  his  own  statement 
wholly  without  any  suggestion  from  others,  obtained  from 
fellow  missionaries,  professors  in  the  Syrian  College  at  Beirut, 
and  other  leading  men,  the  following  certificate:  "We  the 
undersigned,  missionaries  and  residents  in  Syria,  hereby  declare 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  our  residence  and  traveling  in 
Syria,  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  unfermented  wine, 
nor  have  we  found  among  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mohammedans 
any  tradition  of  such  a  wine  ever  having  existed  in  the  country/' 
May,  1875),  and  yet  an  ex-president  of  an  American  College 
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calls  Ibis  "  a  pre-judged  and  formulated  statement,  prepared  in 
Scotland  by  interested  witnesses,  and  sent  to  Syria  for  ex  parte 
testimony !"  Why  cannot  truth  be  allowed  to  have  free 
coarse  without  being  browbeaten  in  that  way?  If  a  bone 
really  belongs  to  a  fossil  skeleton,  all  the  browbeating  on  earth 
will  DOt  prove  the  contrary.  Such  methods  of  holding  down 
the  truth  cannot  succeed.  But  we  are  told  that  the  non-exis- 
tence of  such  wine  in  Bible  lands  to-day  does  not  prove  its 
non-existence  there  in  the  past.  Why  then  such  desperate 
efforts  to  muzzle  the  missionaries.  If  their  testimony  proves 
DOthing,  why  not  let  them  utter  it  unopposed  ?  But  to  this  I 
make  two  replies.  (1.)  The  names  of  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  are  of  all  words  the  most  unchangeable,  and  even  when 
they  change  the  thing  meant  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  vinegar 
in  one  age  is  vinegar  and  nothing  else  in  another,  bread  is 
bread,  and  beer  is  beer,  and  precisely  so  wine  is  wine.  Beer 
though  called  zythos  in  Egypt,  and  cerevisia  in  Gaul,  is  an 
article  no  one  doubts  was  fermented,  and  Hhamra  in  Bible 
times,  and  Hhamr  to-day  shows  what  it  was  and  is  by  its 
etymology.  (2.)  If  missionaries  on  the  ground  with  the  same 
term  in  use  to-day  that  was  used  from  ancient  times,  with 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bible  customs,  and  popular 
traditions  cannot  know  the  truth  on  this  subject,  does  it  follow 
thai  men  thousands  of  miles  away  living  among  different  cus- 
toms, and  using  a  totally  different  language  will  know  it  bet- 
ter? Would  an  Italian  at  Rome,  or  a  Turk  in  Constantinople 
be  a  better  authority  about  wampum  or  succotash,  or  the 
Salem  witchcraft  than  scholars  in  this  city  ?  Could  the  most 
learned  American  scholar  have  written  The  Land  and  the 
Book?  Why  then  on  this  point  alone  must  the  testimony  of 
our  missionaries  be  set  aside  ? 

I  wish  there  was  time  to  show  how  ignorance  of  Italian  cus- 
toms leads  to  misapprehension  of  Pliny  and  other  classical 
writers,  and  to  the  magnifying  of  an  exceptional  Boraan  luxury 
into  a  universal  custom,  though  Pliny  tells  us  plainly  that 
mast  becomes  wine  by  fermentation,  but  let  a  countryman  of 
Pliny  tell  us  how  it  appears  to  him. 

Father  Gavazzi  says :  '*  I  have  used  the  term  unfermented 
wine  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  to  me  as  an  Italian  it  is 
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downright  nonsense.  It  fact  wine  is  wine  only  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  to  speak  of  unfermented  wine  is  to  speak  of  dry 
water,  nocturnal  sun  (dark  light),  or  unelectric  lightning/' 
{Belfast  Witness,  May  14,  1875). 

Brethren,  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing  of  truth  so 
unpopular.  I  believe  that  to-day  as  in  Apostolic  times,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  guiding  the  church  into  all  truth,  according  to 
the  promise  of  our  Redeemer,  not  miraculously  but  through 
free  discussion  among  those  who  seek  to  please  God  and  would 
therefore  know  the  mind  of  Christ. 

And  as  to  those  points  wherein  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  my  brethren,  it  is  my  comfort  that  Q-od  will  burn 
up  whatever  He  sees  to  be  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and  that 
the  principles  which  He  counts  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
shall  abide  coeval  with  that  word  of  our  G-od  which  shall  stand 
forever. 
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Abticlb  VL— a  lesson  FOR  ENGLAND:  AN  AMER- 
ICAN ANTI-RENT  EXCITEMENT  AND  HOW  IT  WAS 
QUELIJX). 

Thb  State  of  New  York  is  young,  compared  with  its  Anglo- 
Datcb  parent&  Like  Abraham  and  Sarah  they  were  already 
of  a  ripe  old  age  when  Isaac  was  begotten.  Unlike  the  English 
nation  the  people  of  this  State  have  not  enjoyed  the  educating 
inflaences  of  a  university  with  a  genesis  antedating  the  ''Con- 
quest,'' nor  have  they  fattened  on  the  rich  experience  of  a 
I^islative  assembly  whose  first  sitting  is  lost  in  an  uncertain 
past  Tet  despite  their  comparative  juvenility  and  disadvantages 
tbey  were  able,  less  than  two  score  years  ago,  to  cope  success- 
fally  with  a  trouble  the  like  of  which  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Ireland  for  generations  and  proved  an  unsolvable  conundrum 
to  English  scholars  and  statesmen.  '' Anti-rentism '*  in  the 
Empire  State  was  skillfully  and  cleanly  excised.  In  Ireland 
it  has  grown  to  be  an  unsightly  excrescence  with  roots  seemingly 
buried  beyond  the  reach  of  any  legislative  scalpel. 

With  success  and  content  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  failure 
and  discontent  on  the  other — the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  why 
is  it  so?  what  radical  wrong  exists  in  the  one  case  that  is  lack- 
ing in  the  other  ? — a  question  the  answer  to  which  is,  at  the 
present  day,  vested  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

The  cis-Atlantic  disturbances  were  identical  in  character 
with  the  trans- Atlantic,  as  a  brief  retrospect  will  show.  In 
each  case  we  find  murders  and  masqueradings,  agitators  and 
resistance  to  legal  authority.  The  New  York  agitation  com- 
menced in  1889.  Aching  under  their  burden  of  discontent, 
the  causes  of  which  will  be  hereinafter  discussed,  the  farmers 
and  tenants  of  the  old  Dutch  manors  met  together  to  devise 
some  plan  to  throw  it  off.  A  permanent  association  was 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting,  and  its  purpose  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  body  was  con- 
voked frequently  and  the  delegates  became  known  as  "anti- 
renters."      As   the   people  became  more  aad   mpre  excited 
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the  disaffection  spread.  Albany  and  Bensselaer  counties  were 
the  seats  of  the  warmest  controversy,  while  half  a  dozen 
others  were  also  in  a  tumult.  So  far,  however,  the  trouble 
had  not  resulted  in  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  their  feelings 
soon  led  the  tenants  into  open  resistance.  They  refused 
to  pay  rent  and  when  service  of  legal  process  was  attempted, 
resisted  and  defied  the  officers  of  the  law.  Secret  organizations 
sprang  up,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  protect  tenants  from 
arrest  and  service  of  process  and  to  guard  their  property  from 
levy  and  sale  under  execution.  To  this  end  bands  of  men 
pledged  themselves  to  appear,  upon  summons,  disguised  and 
armed. 

The  appearance  of  a  sheriff,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office, 
was  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  one  of  these  bands.  Silently 
and  mysteriously  they  surrounded  the  frightened  official,  some 
masked,  others  painted  to  represent  Indians — a  device  once 
before  resorted  to  in  this  country,  on  an  occasion  now  historical. 
They  further  concealed  their  identity  beneath  fantastic  calico 
dresses  and  brandished  tomahawks,  cutlasses,  pistols,  and,  in 
fine,  armament  of  any  and  every  sort  As  a  rule  they  were 
mounted  on  horse-back.  The  center  of  such  an  ominous  crowd 
and  threatened  with  death  if  he  tried  to  do  his  duty,  the  luck- 
less man  was  only  too  glad  to  heed  the  warning  and  betake 
himself  with  his  process  to  a  safer  neighborhood. 

As  time  went  on  the  organizations  became  bolder  in  their 
mischief,  but  at  the  same  time  more  cautious  in  concealing  their 
identity.  They  attended  the  public  meetings  in  disguise,  the 
leaders  assuming  fanciful  Indian  names.  They  lacked  the 
boldness  of  a  Tyrconnell,  Emmet,  O^Connell  or  Parnell,  and 
were  known  only  under  such  names  as  "Big  Thunder,"  "Little 
Thunder,"  and  "Blackhawk" — thus  evincing  a  too  common 
tendency  of  laying  white  men's  sins  on  red  men's  shoulders. 
It  was  not  long  before  their  wild  whoopings  became  familiar 
all  through  the  disaffected  sections  and  their  depredations  more 
audacious  as  they  became  more  confident  of  their  numbers  and 
power,  especially  as  some  officers  were  in  league  with  them 
and  others  too  timid  to  inspire  any  fear.  Land-owners  were  not 
the  only  victims  of  their  animosity.  They  vented  it  upon  any 
citizens  who  happened  to  disapprove   of  their  conduct,  and 
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under  the  disguise  of  the  organization  many  profligate  characters 
took  occasion  to  plunder  and  satisfy  their  spirit  of  revenge  upon 
any  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure  for  any  cause  whatso- 
ever. Before  long  the  outrages  culminated  in  a  murder  in  the 
town  of  Grafton.  The  **  Calico  Indians  "  as  they  were  called 
met  one  day  upon  the  road  a  man  who  had  been  pronounced 
in  his  denunciation  of  their  acts.  His  name  was  Smith,  under 
which  name,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  his  identity  was 
as  completely  masked  as  were  his  opponents  under  th^ir  paint 
and  feathers.  An  altercation  ensued.  Smith's  passions  were 
aroused.  Seizing  an  axe,  he  endeavored  to  strike  one  of  the 
band.  A  pistol  shot  thwarted  his  intentions.  Who  fired  it  no 
one  knew.  It  caused  almost  instant  death.  The  men  dispersed. 
Popular  excitement  resulted  in  a  legal  investigation.  Over  two 
hundred  were  examined;  but  the  murderer  remained  undis- 
covered. 

A  subsequent  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  deputy  sheriff  named 
Steele,  who  had  accompanied  the  sheriff  of  Delaware  county 
to  the  town  of  Andes  to  attend  a  sale  of  goods  under  an 
execution  for  rent,  ended  almost  as  fruitlessly.  Many  indict- 
ments for  murder  were  presented.  Many  were  tried;  but  the 
murder  could  not  be  brought  home  to  anyone.  Some,  however, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  disguises  were  proved  to  have  been 
present,  were  imprisoned  for  manslaughter. 

But  the  scope  of  our  retrospect  has  been  sufficiently  extensive 
to  show  the  similarity  existing  between  the  American  and  the 
Irish  troubles.  The  seven  years  "  ami-rent "  agitation  in  New 
York  State  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  uprising  of  1691  in 
Ireland  under  the  leadership  of  Tyrconnell — whom  Mr.  Froude 
has  characterized  as  "  a  pattern  Irish  blackguard,  who  rarely 
spoke  a  sentence  without  an  oath,  or  spoke  the  truth  except  by 
accident" — and  a  precursor  of  the  agitation  which  at  present 
shakes  the  Irish  isle  and  disturbs  the  English  parliament 

The  proximate  causes  of  the  outbreaks  have  been  in  both 
cases  the  same — an  unwillingness  and  more  or  less  of  an  ina- 
bility to  pay  rents.  But  the  causes  of  this  unwillingness  and 
inability  have  been  quite  dissimilar,  in  fact,  of  antipodal  char- 
acter. In  New  York  tenants  had  not  been  aggrieved  by  any 
wholesale  confiscations  of  lands  like  th^t  which  bad  wrested 
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Ireland  from  its  former  owners.  Back  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second,  "  needy  Anglo-Norman  barons  saw  an  opportunity 
of  improving  their  fortunes  and  doing  heaven  a  service  by 
carrying  their  swords  across  St  George's  channel."  This  op- 
portunity was  embraced  :  with  what  result?  The  native  Irish 
chiefs  were  vanquished  and  the  land  parceled  out  under  the 
Norman  lords,  in  feudal  fashion.  The  expedition  had  the 
Pope's  blessing  and  as  a  consequence  popery  took  root  in  Irish 
soil.  As  the  years  rolled  by,  the  Normans  became  Irishized  ; 
and  as  time  went  on,  too,  the  evidences  of  English  misrule 
accumulated.  An  attempt  was  made  to  counteract  the  disaf- 
fection caused  thereby  by  a  plantation  of  loyal  Scotch  and 
English  farmers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  the  disaffec- 
tion. A  Protestant  colony  was  set  down  in  Ulster.  The  ex- 
periment ended  in  what  has  been  well  called  an  Irish  St. 
Bartholomew's  day.  The  Catholics  attempted  to  expunge  the 
whole  Protestant  community.  "  Forty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  actually  perished,  either  by  the  sword  or  by  fam- 
ine and  cold.  Their  houses  were  burnt,  and  those  who  were 
not  killed  were  turned  adrift  naked  to  starve."  In  retaliation 
Cromwell  seized  all  the  land  and  divided  it  among  strangers 
and  Ireland  became  Protestant 

The  English  government  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  conceded 
that  the  native  Catholics  had  been  wronged  and  allowed  them 
to  believe  that  in  time  what  had  been  taken  from  them  would 
be  restored.  It  was  an  evil  day  when  the  Act  of  Settlement  of 
1662  was  drawn.  The  fond  hopes  aroused  in  the  Irish  breast 
have  never  died.  Tyrconnell  openly  declared  that  so  far  as  the 
Act  affirmed  the  confiscations  it  was  robbery  and  that  the  Irish 
soil  belonged  to  Irish  men.  Time  and  again  have  they  tried 
to  re-assert  their  ownership.  Tenants  feel  that  they  are  pay- 
ing rent  when  they  should  be  gatherers;  that  the  products  of 
the  soil  are  theirs  by  right  of  ancestral  descent  and  that  might 
is  triumphing  over  right 

In  New  York  it  was  not  so.  The  tenants  knew  they  had  no 
other  right  to  the  soil  than  that  which  was  derived  through 
their  landlords.  They  were  not  groaning  under  the  recollec- 
tion of  confiscated  lands.  The  title  in  them  was  rightfully  in 
the  landlords,  by  virtue  of  grants  from  the  old  Dutch  West 
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lodia  Company.  This  organization  bad  control  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  American  continent  and  was  vested  with 
most  of  the  functions  of  a  distinct  and  separate  government, 
having  power  "  to  enact  laws,  to  establish  courts,  to  settle  the 
fonns  of  administering  justice,  to  make  Indian  treaties  and  to 
arrange  the  form  of  municipal  government"  Its  members 
were  authorized  to  appropriate  land  upon  the  banks  of  rivers 
to  the  extent  of  sixteen  miles  on  one  side  or  eight  miles  on 
each  side  as  they  chose,  and  *^  so  far  back  as  might  be  con- 
venient," "to  be  holden  of  the  company  as  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance, without  ever  devolving  again  to  the  company."  There 
was,  however,  imposed  this  condition — within  a  stipulated 
time  they  were  to  introduce  fifty  settlers  for  every  mile  of 
land    These  colonizers  bore  the  title  of  "  Patroon." 

When  the  Dutch  capitulated  with  the  English  in  1664,  they 
were  treated  on  the  principle  of  international  law,  that  the 
change  of  sovereignty  of  a  nation  works  no  forfeiture  of  previ- 
ously vested  rights  of  property  and  that  the  cession  of  a  terri- 
tory by  its  government  passes  the  sovereignty  only  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  individuals  in  property.  Dutch 
grants  were  declared  valid  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  gover- 
nors, and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  people  should  "  continue 
free  denizens  and  should  enjoy  their  houses,  lands,  and  goods 
and  have  freedom  in  disposition  of  their  property." 

When  the  English  colony  ceased  to  exist  and  was  sup- 
planted by  the  American  State  of  New  York,  the  grants  were, 
by  an  implication  of  law,  again  confirmed,  a  statute  having 
been  passed  that  all  royal  grants  a/ier  October  14,  1775,  should 
be  void,  remaining  quiet  in  regard  to  prior  grants.  So  the 
title  stood  in  1889,  when  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  last  of 
the  **Patroon8,"  died,  and  the  anti-rent  excitement  began. 

In  another  point  the  causes  of  the  respective  troubles  have 
been  diflTerent  and  we  have  a  curious  illustration  of  how  dia- 
metrically opposite  states  of  facts  may  be  conducive  to  the 
same  result  In  Ireland  there  has  always  been  more  or  less 
intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  a  condition  always 
provocative  of  disturbances.  In  New  York  State  the  agita- 
tion was  hastened  by  kindness,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  In 
Ireland  the  antagonistic  feeling  which  the  tenants  have  mani- 
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fested  from  time  to  time  against  the  landlords  on  accoant  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  lands,  has  tended  to  estrange  the  two 
classes  still  more  and  increase  the  rigor  and  harshness  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  tenants  have,  as  a  rule,  been  the  sub- 
jects of  great  injustice.  The  worse  their  crops,  the  greater  has 
been  the  intolerance  of  the  lords ;  the  fewer  the  potatoes,  the 
plentier  the  law  processes. 

In  New  York  it  was  otherwise.  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer,  in 
whose  district,  after  his  death,  the  agitation  was  severest,  was 
a  patroon  beloved  by  all.  Of  him  it  has  been  written: 
"  Blessed  with  great  wealth,  which  so  frequently  leads  to  self- 
ish egotism  and  exclusiveness,  he  has  through  life  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  active  and  efficient  public  man.  His  name  as 
a  benefactor  is  associated  with  most  of  the  charitable  and  sci- 
entific institutions  of  the  State ;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  any  other  citizen  to  foster  agriculture  and  internal 
•  improvements." 

His  fault  was  kindnesa  When  hard  times  came  upon  the 
tenants,  he  made  a  reduction  in  the  rents,  or  rather  than  put 
any  one  to  distress,  allowed  the  rent  day  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Many  of  them  became  sadly  in  arrears.  Old  Stephen  said 
nothing.  The  indulgence  they  received  as  a  favor  they  grew 
in  time  to  think  a  matter  of  right.  He  had  given  them  an 
inch  and  they  helped  themselves  to  an  ell.  At  last  he  died — 
the  last  of  the  patroons.  In  his  heirs  his  tenants  found,  so  to 
speak,  "horses  of  another  color."  While  not  unreasouable 
they  declined  to  sleep  upon  their  rights.  They  wanted  their 
rents.  The  tenants,  too  long  accustomed  to  the  kind-hearted 
laxity  of  the  patroon,  were  the  more  unwilling  to  pay,  and 
thus  generosity  precipitated  the  struggle. 

But  there  was  one  causal  element  present  in  the  American 
case  which  has  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  Irish  case — an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  to 
alienate  the  land,  coupled  with  a  semi-feudal  relation  to  their, 
tenants.  In  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  New  York 
in  their  sovereign  character  of  a  State  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
legislative  interference,  and  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
British  government  clings  to  its  relics  of  feudal  times,  we  find 
a  partial  answer  to  our  question.     The  dogged  determination 
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of  the  land-owners  to  make  no  changes  in  their  system  of  hold- 
ing lands  which  shall  militate  against  their  aggrandizement  and 
absolute,  control  while  alive,  and  even  for  generations  after 
death,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  a  peaceful  outcome  of  the  Irish 
troubles.  This  difference  of  sentiment  in  America  and  Great 
Britain  is  of  comparatively  recent  birth ;  for  only  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  tenures  in  Ireland  and  New  York  were 
about  the  same.  New  York  was  then  a  colony  of  the  mother 
country,  and  as  such  enjoyed  such  portions  of  the  common  and 
statute  law  of  England  as  were  suited  to  its  condition.  Poor 
Ireland  staggered  under  them  all,  suitable  or  not  As  a  criti- 
cal historian  has  written  :  '*  We  [the  English]  have  insisted  on 
transferring  to  Ireland  our  own  laws  and  institutions,  whatever 
they  might  be.  We  never  cared  to  inquire  whether  they  suited 
the  Irish  conditions.  We  concluded  that  because  they  suited 
as  they  must  be  good  everywhere."  In  these  laws  there  was 
woven  a  feudal  strand  of  prominent  proportion&  It  is  true  the 
essence,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  feudalism, — mili- 
tary service — had  been  done  away  with  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  feudalism  paralyzed.  It  was,  however,  only 
hemipl^a,  as  the  reformation  was  but  partial.  The  statute 
abolishing  such  services  was  a  glorious  one,  nevertheless, 
although  not  so  extremely  radical  as  might  have  been  desired ; 
for  it  abolished  so  many  feudal  incidents  that  Blackstone  called 
it  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  England  than 
even  Magna  Charta  iiself.  It  did  away  with  courts  of  award 
and  liveries,  and  all  wardships,  primer  seizins  and  ouster- 
lemains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriage  by  reason  of  any 
tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  and  also  fines  for  alienation, 
tenures  by  homage  and  escuaga  It  turned  tenures  into  free 
and  common  socage — that  is,  fixed  and  certain  services,  not 
military  nor  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  lord. 

But  it  left  enough  feudal  incidents  to  trouble  future  genera- 
tions. We  may  mention  the  system  of  entailing  estates,  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  fealty  aqd  quarter  sales,  and  it  left  intact 
the  ancient  manors  with  their  copy -hold  tenantry.  When 
these  manors  were  created,  it  was  with  the  intention  that  the 
chief  lord  should  enjoy  all  the  benefits  arising  therefrom,  and 
alienation  by  a  vassal,  being  detrimental  to  his  lord's  interests, 
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was  prohibited   without  consent.      There   were   Yankees  in 
those  days,  however,  and  the  tenants  evaded  the  restrictions  by 
carving  out  smaller  estates  to  be  held  of  themselves,  they 
remaining  vassals  of  the  whole  to  their  own  lords.     This  sys- 
tem of  subinfeudation,  although  tending  to  increase  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  vassal,  was  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the 
chief  lord,  as  it  deprived  him  of  such  powers  as  reliefs,  mar- 
riage and  wardships.     Accordingly,  to  check  this  evasion^  the 
famous  statute  of  quia  emptores  was  enacted  which  granted  free 
power  of  alienation,  but  stopped  sabinfeudation.     The  alienee 
held  by  the  same  services  and  customs  of  the  chief  lord  and 
not  of  the  alienor.     This,  in  effect,  prevented  the  creation  of 
any  new  manors,  except  of  land  which  had  never  been  granted 
by  the  sovereign.     In  a  new  country  like  New  York,  there 
were  lands  thus  undisposed  of,  but  these  royalty  speedily  par- 
celed out  among  its  favorites.     Dutch  grants  were,  however, 
respected  and  confirmed  by  royal   patents   under  which  the 
patentees  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  were  empowered  to  hold 
courts  "  leete  "  and  "  baron  "  and  to  enjoy  other  manorial  priv- 
ileges.    So  far  as  the  king  was  concerned  the  statute  quia  emp- 
tores did  not  appl}',  and  he  was  competent  to  authorize  his  pat- 
entees or  grantees  to  create  tenancies  of  a  freehold  manor  by 
granting  lands  to  be  held  of  themselves. 

Thus  tenures  stood  in  Ireland  and  New  York  a  trifle  over  a 
century  ago.     Theoretically,  freedom  of  alienation  had  been 
attained.     But  theory  and  practice  were,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  quite  different     There  were  too  many  ways  in  which  an 
ambitious  family  could  check  free  alienation  to  the  harm  of 
the  many,  and  a  too  prevalent  tendency  so  to  do.     Such  a  sys- 
tem might  have  been  in  vogue  in  New  York  to-day  had  not 
the  people,  whose  liberty-loving  ancestors  had  come  to  these 
shores  to  find  freedom,  been  aroused  by  the  unjust  treatment 
received  from  the  mother  country.     Having  to  support  a  bur- 
densome aristocracy,  hampered  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  world  by  the  short  sightedness  of  their 
rulers,  fettered  by  a  pernicious  landed  system  which  was  their 
unfortunate  birthright,  the  colony  of  New  York  was  only  too 
ready  to  make  common  cause  with  its  sister  colonies  against 
England,  and,  with  huzzas  for  freedom,  to  join  in  that  memor- 
able and  successful  struggle  for  independence. 
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Ireland,  years  before,  had  been  unsuccessful  in  resisting  a 
similar  attempt  to  crush  its  industries.  ^'A  too  prosperous  col- 
ony,*' W6  may  imagine  England  thought,  "  would  be  a  danger- 
oas  thing.  My  colonies  exist  for  my  saka  In  contributing  to 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number — that's  myself— is  true  happi- 
ness for  them — on  the  Grecian  plan.  If,  therefore,  I  increase 
my  prosperity  at  their  expense,  they  must  attain  a  still  happier 
state.  For  their  sake  I  shall  try  to  prosper."  And  so  she 
set  about  the  task.  In  Ireland  parliamentary  injustice  was 
triamphant.  Irish  industry  was  deliberately  destroyed.  Their 
manufactories  were  stopped  by  the  woolen  act,  and  they  were 
not  even  permitted  to  sell  the  wool  itself  except  to  England, 
and  at  such  a  price  as  England  should  fix.  Another  act 
destroyed  their  shipping,  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  was 
hampered  in  such  a  way  that  Irish  farmers  could  compete 
with  the  English  only  at  a  terrible  disadvantage. 

In  America,  however,  a  tea-party  in  Boston  harbor,  some 
minute-mcD  at  Lexington,  and  a  now  immortalized  soldier 
proved  the  fallaciousness  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  The  bar- 
riers across  the  road  were  battered  down  and  the  way  left  clear 
to  make  such  changes  as  were  consistent  with  the  new  order  of 
things. 

New  York  early  turned  her  attention  to  her  system  of  land 
tenure.  First  declaring  the  seignory  of  all  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  to  be  transferred  from  the  king  to  the  State, 
the  people,  pruning-knives  in  hand,  began  the  work  of  lopping 
o£P  those  branches  of  the  real  estate  system  which  were  most 
offensive  to  their  republican  principles.  Estates  tail  first 
came  under  their  observation.  To  men  who  believed  in  the 
free  alienation  of  land,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  and  who 
felt  that  commercial  interests  were  best  subserved  by  the  re- 
moval of  feudal  restraints,  the  entailing  of  estates  was  not  a 
matter  of  rejoicing.  The  system  was  obnoxious  to  such  men 
as  Lords  Bacon  and  Coke,  and  in  England  even  attempts  had 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  what  could  be  done  in  the 
face  of  the  influence,  power  and  money  of  the  wealthy  feudal 
aristocracy — the  great  landed  proprietors  who  then,  as  now, 
constituted  a  potent  factor  in  politics  and  an  apparently  insu- 
perable barrier  to  any  reform  which  trod  on  their  toes  ?    They 
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loved  a  system  by  which  estates  could  be  created  which  were 
not  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason  or  felony,  or  chargeable  with 
the  debts  of  ancestors.  They  found  the  capacity  of  an  estate 
tail  of  admitting  remainders  over  and  of  limitations  to  whatso- 
ever line  of  heirs  family  interests  or  policy  might  dictate,  far 
too  beneficial  in  the  settling  of  estates  to  wish  to  give  it  up. 

With  the  patriots  of  New  York,  burning  with  enthusiasm  for 
their  cause,  such  considerations  had  no  weight.  Their  coun- 
try's interests  first,  not  self-aggrandizement.  The  system  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  their  memorable  declaration. 
They  did  not  want  estates  tail  and  so  they  were  all  turned  into 
fees  simple  absolute — the  highest  estate  in  law,  an  absolute 
inheritance  without  condition  or  restriction  of  any  kind. 

Equally  obnoxious  to  the  New  Yorkers  was  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  for  similar  reasons.    In  this  country  all  men 
are  equal  and  each  one  has  an  equal  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.     Therefore  any  law  which,  without  reason,  promotes 
the  welfare  of  one  class  to  the  detriment  of  others  is  improper. 
Now  for  the  continuance  of  primogeniture  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason.     The  cause  which  led  to  its  creation  had  long 
since  vanished.     When  England  was  under  feudal  rule  and 
only  half  civilized,  and  the  strength  of  the  lord  depended  upon* 
the  character  of  his  vassals,  it  was  but  proper  that  after  the 
lord  had  chosen  them  to  his  liking,  he  should  not  be  unsettled 
by  any  alienation  of  the  feud.     It  was,  however,  descendable 
to  the  vassal's  heirs — at  first,  to  all  the  males  alike,  without 
any  distinction  of  primogeniture.     But  as  this  division  was 
deemed  to  weaken  the  feudal  union,  by  dividing  services,  and 
as  honorary  feuds  (titles  of  nobility)  were  introduced,  which 
were,  of  course,  not  divisible,  the  eldest  son  took  the  feud  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest     Now,  however,  that  system  has 
passed  away  and  the  props  supporting  primogeniture  should 
long  since  have  fallen  to  the  ground ;  but  English  statesmen 
are  strenuously  exerting  themselves  to  hold  them  up.     They 
say  the  policy  is  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  hereditary 
orders,  and  favorable  to  the  agriculture,  wealth,  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation.    By  preventing  an  interminable  sub>di vision  of 
landed  estates,  they  say,  we  prevent  the  evils  of  a  redundant 
and  slaving  population,  destitute  alike  of  means  and  enter* 
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prises  requisite  to  better  their  condition.  Exactly  opposed  to 
the  way  of  thinking  of  the  sturdy  New  Yorkers !  With  the 
author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  they  condemned  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  real  interests  of  a  numerous  family,  although  very 
fit  to  support  the  pride  of  family  distinctions.  Moreover  they 
had  no  titles  of  nobility  in  need  of  a  back-bone,  and  so  they 
lopped  off  the  New  York  branch  of  primogeniture  also.  The 
Irish  branch  still  flourishes,  beautifully  demonstrating  its  po- 
teDcy  in  promoting  the  "  agriculture,  wealth  and  prosperity  " 
of  that  country,  and  in  preventing  "  the  evils  of  a  redundant 
and  slaving  population." 

The  next  move  in  New  York  towards  emancipation  from 
feudal  ideas  was  a  general  reenactment  of  the  principles  of  the 
statute  of  quia  emptores.  The  people  were  through  with  Eng- 
land so  far  as  dominion  was  concerned,  and  they  proposed  to 
frame  their  own  laws.  Such  English  statutes,  however,  as 
commended  themselves  became  the  basis  of  similar  legislative 
enactments. .  Thus  the  statute  of  Charles  11.,  abolishing  feudal 
tenures,  was,  in  the  main,  embodied  in  the  tenure  act  of  1787; 
and  this,  too,  although  the  feudal  incidents  thereby  abolished 
had  never  really  had  a  hold  in  New  York  State,  for  the  reason 
before  stated  that  the  laws  of  England  were,  in  the  main,  the 
laws  of  the  colony.  A  system,  however,  which  compelled  one 
man  to  bow  the  knee  before  another,  declaring  "he  did  become 
bis  man  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly 
honor,"  was  so  utterly  abhorent  to  a  people  who  looked  upon 
one  another  as  equals  and  free  as  the  air,  that  they  felt  there 
could  be  no  harm  done  in  l^slating  against  it  again. 

This  act  put  an  end  to  whatever  remnants  there  were  of  a 
strict,  orthodox,  feudal  tenure,  and^  with  the  abolishment  of 
estates  tail  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  added  to  a  generftl 
disposition  against  tying  up  lands  in  families,  led  to  a  rapid 
division  of  estates,  especially  about  the  centers  of  population 
where  the  demands  for  land  were  more  pressing.  Still  many 
manorial  proprietors  were  unwilling  to  give  up  all  their  feudal 
claims  and  wished  to  keep  their  lands  under  their  control.  To 
do  this  they  devised  a  form  of  deed  which  they  considered  did 
not  break  the  law,  but  yet  preserved  for  them  feudal  incidents 
similar  to  those  abolished.    They  granted  leases  for  lives,  or 
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perpetual  leases  in  fee,  to  the  grantees  or  lessees  and  their  heirs 
on  one  or  more  conditions,  either  that  in  case  of  sale  by  the 
lessee,  his  executors,  etc.,  or  assigns,  the  lessor  or  his  heirs,  etc.. 
should  have  a  preemptive  right  or  refusal  of  buying,  or  that 
there  should  be  no  sale  without  written  permission  of  the  les- 
sors, their  heirs,  etc.,  or  that  in  case  of  sale,  there  siiould  be  a 
proportion  of  the  purchase  money  paid  to  the  lessor,  etc., 
within  a  specified  time.  There  was  also  a  provision  that,  if  these 
conditions  were  not  observed,  the  estate  should  cease  and  a 
right  of  entry  thereupon  result  Such  leases  were  made  both 
before  and  after  the  Bevolution,  and  rent  was  reserved  in  the 
shape  of  so  many  bushels  of  good  winter  wheat,  such  a  num- 
ber of  nice  fat  hens,  so  many  days'  labor,  etc. 

Now  the  conditions  above  mentioned  were  of  a  feudal  nature 
and  imposed  restraints  upon  alienation  and  were  of  course  con- 
trary to  law,  although,  owing  to  a  misconception  as  to  what  the 
law  really  was,  they  were  at  first  deemed  valid  by  the  courts; 
and  it  was  not  until  comparatively  recently  that  such  convey- 
ances were  judicially  held  to  operate  as  deeds  of  assignment 
and  not  as  leases.  In  the  meantime,  however,  and  while  such 
conveyances  with  their  approaches  to  feudal  incidents  stood  as 
valid,  the  anti-rent  excitement  arose.  The  tenants  were  dis- 
satisfied with  such  leases.  They  chafed  under  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  manorial  contracts.  Purveyances, 
fines  for  alienation,  banalities,  preemption  and  other  incidents 
of  the  same  nature,  seemed  more  than  they  could  stand,  and 
they  became  very  restive  under  such  feudal  exactions.  In  the 
last  years  of  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer's  life  many  of  them  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  exemption,  through  his  kindness  and  leni- 
ency. When  he  died  they  were  not  disposed  to  return  to  their 
restraints. 

The  great  question  of  the  day  was  whether  leasehold  tenures 
should  be  commuted  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  fee 
simple  titles  given  upon  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
landlords  which  upon  investment  at  a  stipulated  rate  would 
bring  them  in  an  amount  equal  to  their  rents.  So  long  as  the 
question  was  discussed  peaceably,  the  tenants  had  the  sympa- 
thies and  good  wishes  of  the  people  at  larga  But,  as  so  fre- 
quently happens,  at  important  public  crises,  a  class  of  selfish, 
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conscienceless  men  appeared  to  foment  disturbance  and  make 
capital  oat  of  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Such  men  are  some- 
times called  agitators,  sometimes  demagogues,  but  generally 
deserve  the  epithet  of  rascala  They  have  but  one  end  in  view 
and  that  is  self-interest  and  to  promote  it,  they  drag  peaceful 
citizens  into  brawls,  transform  quiet  villages  into  pandemon- 
iums of  excitement,  bring  evil  out  of  good  and  chaos  out  of 
order.  They  are  a  powerfully  seductive  class,  with  a  personal 
magnetism,  as  a  rule,  that  might  accomplish  wonderful  results, 
if  rightly  employed,  but  which  in  point  of  fact  is  only  used  to 
draw  victims  into  spider-like  traps,  to  be  sucked  dry  and 
tossed  aside. 

Such  men  as  these  undertook  the  self-imposed  task  of  man- 
aging the  interests  of  the  dissatisfied  though  peaceful  tenantry. 
Acts  of  resistance  to  the  law  soon  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  hot-headed  advisement,  but  so  desultory  as  not  to 
cause  public  alarm.  The  state  government  believed  that  misap- 
prehension acting  upon  minds  suddenly  excited  had  occasioned 
it  and  that  in  dae  time  calm  reflection  would  be  followed  by  a 
cooling  of  their  passions.  But  such  hopes  were  doomed  not  to 
be  realized.  The  conduct  of  the  leaders  led  the  tenants  into 
ED  unlawful  and  indefensible  position.  They  attempted  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  settle  their  grievances 
by  retaliative  measures,  and  the  disturbances  soon  became  so 
violent  that  the  governor  was  compelled  to  take  notice  of  them 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature.  He  recommended  a 
^ference  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  and  three  men 
were  appointed  to  make  investigation  and  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture. No  satisfactory  result  was,  however,  attained.  The  dis- 
affection and  excitement  increased.  The  landowners  remained 
firm,  obstinate  and  unyielding,  and  the  tenants  continued  to 
do  unlawful  acts  in  open  defiance  of  all  authority,  and  finally 
brought  about  the  tragedy  at  Andes. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  crisia  The  State  government  saw 
that  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  commenced  a 
coarse  of  vigorous,  determined  treatment  of  the  matter  that 
ended  in  its  final  extinction.  It  is  here  that  England  can  learn 
from  oor  experience.  From  the  moment  the  danger  was  real- 
ized, the  government  turned  a  resolute  face  toward  it  and  bat- 
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tied  against  it  All  sympathetic  tears  were  dried  in  the  indig- 
nation at  the  offences  committed  against  the  laws  and  the 
public  peace.  The  question  ceased  to  be  how  contracts  oner- 
ous in  their  exactions  and  tenures  uncongenial  in  nature  with 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  a  republican  people,  could  be  peace- 
ably and  constitutionally  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  times — such  considerations  were 
postponed  to  the  one  whether  the  rights  of  property  were  to  be 
trampled  upon,  obligations  of  contract  violently  resisted,  the 
laws  of  the  State  defied,  the  peace  of  the  community  disturbed, 
and  life  sacrificed.  Said  Governor  Wright :  ''  The  laws  must 
be  executed.  The  rights  of  all  must  be  respected.  The  public 
peace  must  be  preserved.  The  lives  of  our  peaceful  fellow 
citizens  must  be  protected,  and  crimes  must  be  prevented  or 
punished." 

That  was  the  American  policy  and  rule  of  action.  Unlike 
the  English  government  the  administration  was  not  afraid  to 
exert  and  assert  itself.    Backbone  was  not  lacking. 

The  disguised  bands  were  not  easily  put  down  and  by  1845 
had  become  so  unruly  that  on  Governor  Wright's  recommenda- 
tion the  legislature  passed  a  law  to  prevent  persons  appearing 
disguised  and  armed,  and  imposed  such  heavy  penalties  for 
any  infringement  that  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  disguises 
would  be  abandoned  and  that  with  their  abandonment  the  out- 
rages committed  under  their  protection  would  cease.  The 
legislature  also  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  call 
out  the  militia,  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  if  necessary. 
Again  were  hopes  blasted.  The  anti-renters  felt  so  secure  and 
safe  under  their  disguises  that  fear  of  punishment  set  veiy 
lightly  upon  their  shoillders  and  they  became  bolder  than  ever. 
Delaware  County,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  compara- 
tively peaceful,  became  the  most  riotous  of  them  all. 

During  these  years  of  disturbance  and  excitement  it  mast 
not  be  supposed  that  there  were  only  two  factions  in  the  com- 
munity— landlords  and  tenants.  There  was  a  large  body  of 
patriotic  citizens  who  loved  peace  and  the  law  and  were  ever 
ready  to  obey  the  sherifi^s  summons  to  put  down  a  disturbance. 
The  courts  and  juries,  too,  proved  themselves  above  intimida- 
tion and  faithful  iCdministrators  of  the  law.    Many  of  those 
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arrested  in  disguise  were  tried  and  some  convicted.  Where 
coDvictions  failed,  il  was  the  result  of  disguise  or  flight  and 
not  of  a  timid  bench. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  period  of  quiet  in  Delaware  County 
and  freedom  from  outrage.  It  was  believed  that  passions  had 
given  way  to  reason,  or  at  least  that  the  rioters  felt  the  moral 
suasion  of  a  strong  and  law-loving  body  of  peaceful  citizens, 
and  believed  further  resistance  uselesa  In  the  other  counties 
the  outrages  were  of  a  spasmodic  character.  But  one  day  in 
Delaware  County  the  deputy  Steele  was  shot  to  death,  in  the 
midst  of  two  hundred  and  forty  disguised  and  armed  men  and 
a  crowd  of  idle  spectators.  This  closed  the  last  door  of  execu- 
tive clemency.  The  county  was  declared  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. Infantry  and  cavalry  were  called  into  the  field. 
Delhi  became  a  camp.  Many  arrests  were  made.  Ninety 
persons  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Steele,  but  only  about 
a  third  of  them  were  tried,  as  the  rest  evaded  arrest  The 
fniitlessness  of  the  trial  has  been  before  alluded  to.  But  this 
emp  d'etat  brought  the  disturbances  to  an  end,  or  rather 
changed  their  character ;  for  agitation  laid  down  its  weapons 
of  force  and  intimidation  and  entered  the  domain  of  politics, 
and  what  the  tenants  had  failed  to  accomplish  by  strength  of 
arm  and  lawlessness,  they  sought  to  attain  in  the  legislature. 
And  here  follows  another  lesson  for  England  to  learn.  Hav- 
ing pat  down  insurrection,  the  government  was  willing  to  lend 
an  ear  to  the  complaints  against  the  system  of  tenures  and  did 
^ot  offer  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  tenants  in  retaliation  for  their 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Even  the  landlords,  with  few  excep- 
tions, avowed  their  readiness  to  commute  the  titles  and  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  tenants  for  a  settlement  It  was  felt 
that  the  State  had  no  power  to  pass  retroactive  measures  which 
should  impair  existing  contracts  and  that  the  only  temporary 
relief  was  to  be  found  in  other  contracts  and  compromises  by 
the  interested  parties,  and  these  were  made  of  a  nature  above 
referred  to.  But  for  the  future  the  legislature  was  ready  to 
pass  relief  measures.  The  anti-renters  were  well  represented 
in  that  body.  For  some  years  about  one-eighth  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  of  that  class.  Peace  having  been  restored,  their 
colleagues  were  ready  to  listen  to  their  pl&ns  for  relief.     The 
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leasehold  system  was  the  most  grievous  cause  for  complaint, 
but  almost  equally  obnoxioas  was  distress  for  rent,  the  entry 
upon  the  leasehold  premises  ^y  the  landlord  and  taking  away 
an  amount  of  personal  property  equivalent  to  the  rent  in  ar- 
rears. This  mode  of  collecting  rent  was  thought  by  the  farmers 
to  be  too  summary  for  their  safety.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
claimed  to  be  the  least  expensive  way  of  collecting  an  admitted 
and  liquidated  debt  The  legislature  thought  that  the  im- 
provements upon  the  land  must  always  be  ample  security  to 
the  landlord  for  his  rent,  and  that  a  change  of  the  law  could 
not  hurt  him.  Accordingly  the  remedy  of  distress  for  rent 
was  abolished,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  tenanta 

Other  conciliatory  measures  were  effected.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  1846  it  was  provided  that  no  lease  or  grant  of  agricult- 
ural lands  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years  thereafter 
made,  in  which  should  be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any 
kind,  should  be  valid.  All  fines,  quarter  sales,  and  other  like 
restraints  upon  alienation  reserved  in  any  grant  of  land  there- 
after to  be  made,  it  was  declared,  should  be  void,  and  it  pro- 
vided once  more  for  the  abolishing  of  all  feudal  tenures  of 
every  description  with  all  their  incidents,  saving  all  prior  law- 
ful contracts,  and  declared  that  the  entire  and  absolute  prop- 
erty in  land  within  the  State  was  vested  in  the  owners  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates. 

Thus  the  anti-renters  were  pacified,  the  agitation  completely 
stamped  out  and  a  happy  issue  had  out  of  all  the  troubles. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  England  will  deign  to  profit 
by  our  experience  and  have  a  like  happy  relief  from  a  painful 
and  distressing  affliction.  A  shifting,  vacillating  policy  has 
always  characterized  her  relations  with  Ireland,  and  insurrec- 
tion acts  and  martial  rule  have  been  mingled  with  political 
caresses  and  cajolings.  The  Irish  believe  England  to  be  afraid 
of  them  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  '*  She  has  no  fear  of  them. 
She  is  afraid,  but  not  of  an  army  of  peasants  led  by  bluster- 
ing patriots.  She  dreads  the  public  shame  of  having  again  to 
put  Ireland  down."  Her  past  efforts  have  not  been  lasting, 
because  not  followed  up  by  salutary  legislation.  Can  not  a 
lesson  be  learned  from  the  Americans  ?  First  stamp  out  and 
crush  every  seed  of  insurrection  and  then  change  the  obnox 
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ioQS  features  of  the  land  system  which  are  the  cause  of  it. 
Some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  New  York 
have  also  been  instituted  in  England  and  Ireland ;  but  their 
system  needs  considerable  purging  yet  before  it  will  be  clean 
and  wholesome.  '*  The  artificial  restrictions/'  says  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  *' which  cling  around  and  clog  the  settlement  and 
transfer  of  land  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  removed  be- 
fore long/'  '^The  law  of  primogeniture  will  unquestionably 
before  long  have  to  be  abolished."  *^  The  English  land  system 
has  long  since  reached  that  condition  which  draws  from  all 
parties  and  all  sides  and  all  manner  of  voices  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  something  ought  to  be  done.  The  only  question  is, 
what  is  this  something  that  is  to  be  done?" 

In  a  consideration  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  people  of  New 
Tork  State  under  similar  circumstances  Englishmen  may,  per- 
haps, find  food  for  thought  that  will  evolve  an  answer. 
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Abticlk  VII.— THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

CarlyUs  Works^  Bemtniscencea,  etc 

Trayblers  by  rail  from  Liverpool  to  Edinburgh,  when  get- 
ting drowsy  in  the  afternoon,  generally  wake  up  when  '*  Eccle- 
fechan'*  is  called.*  This  outlandish  name — etymologically, 
Church  {eccksia)  of  St  Fechan — covers  Oarlyle's  birth-place; 
and,  as  travelers  cross  the  Border  shortly  before  it  is  reached, 
here  they  generally  get  their  first  sight  of  the  Scottish  cottages. 
These  cottars*  dwellings — "the  auld  clay  biggins  "—one-sto- 
reyed and  straw-thatched,  with  "  a  but  and  a  ben,*'  that  is,  a 
kitchen  in  one  end  and  a  bed-room  in  the  other,  give  those 
who  enter  Scotland  by  the  Border  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
lowliness  of  its  peasant  life.  Yet,  in  just  such  cottages,  in  this 
same  region.  Burns,  in  1759,  Irving,  in  1788,  and  Carlyle,  in 
1795,  were^orn. 

His  father  was  of  the  thrifty  folk  who  fill  the  famous 
dales  of  the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Esk.  The  dalesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  Border  have  always  had  certain  peculiarities 
of  speech  and  character.  Carlyle's  Annandale  accent  stood  by 
him  to  the  last,  and  those  familiar  with  the  patois^  can  well 
understand  Julia  Ward  Howe's  impression,  as  he  said  at  the 
tea-table,  "  I  dinna  care  for  thae  things  mysel'." 

And  Oarlyle's  person,  bearing,  and  mental  attitudes  all 
showed  his  race  and  training.  A  Borderer  had  to  be  stalwart, 
fearless,  aggressive,  even  churlish,  else  house  and  hold  would 
not  have  stayed  by  him.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  leading 
land-owners  in  Dumfries-shire  to-day,  to  tell  its  story  of  raid 
and  reprisal  The  Douglases,  Maxwells,  Murrays,  Bruces, 
Oarlyles,  Comyns,  Scotts,  Baliols,  and  Jardines,  still  keep  their 
Border  lands,  with  their  "chiefless  castles,  breathing  stem 
farewells." 

His  father  was  a  man  of  mark  in  Annandala  He  was 
an  elder  in  the  United  Secession  (now  United  Presbyterian) 
church,  and  his  words  were  said  "  to  nail  a  subject  to  the  wall" 
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His  son's  sketch  of  him  confirms  the  popular  impression  of  him 
as*' a  man  of  weight,"  distinguished  for  his  rugged  integrity. 
The  school-master  of  the  dale — who  comes  more  fully  into 
view  as  "  a  character "  in  the  Reminiscences — did  not  know 
whom  he  was  teaching,  when  he  had  Irving  for  a  scholar  in 
one  decade,  and  Carlyle  in  another.  The  allusion  to  this,  at 
the  death  of  Irving,  is  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  best  vein : 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Tiring  was  six  and  twenty  years  ago  in  his  native  town, 
AnnaD.  He  was  fresh  from  Edinburgh,  with  college  prizes,  high  character  and 
promise;  he  had  come  to  see  our  school  master,  whoj|had  also  been  his.  We 
heard  of  famed  Professors,  of  high  matters,  classical,  mathematical,  a  whole 
wonderland  of  knowledge :  nothing  but  joy,  health,  hopefulness  without  end, 
looked  out  from  the  blooming  young  man.'' 

The  younger  scholar  followed  the  elder  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  had  the  ordinary  Scottish  experience  of  hard- 
ship in  securing  bis  education.  Irving  and  he  also  taught 
school  in  neighboring  towns,  in  the  "Kingdom  of  Fife" — that 
"east  nook  "  which  in  1780  gave  Chalmers  to  the  Church,  and 
in  1788  Campbell  to  the  Law.  The  last  named,  though  inferior 
to  those  compeers  in  character  and  acquirements,  by  "pluck," 
and  luck,  and  political  manoeuvering,  shot  past  them  all  to 
place  and  fortune.  It  was  not  in  Irving,  Chalmers,  nor  Car- 
lyle, to  ascend  by  descents  IvJice  CampbelFs.  Their  ambitions 
were  honorably  followed.  Carlyle  told  Mr.  Emerson  that  the 
successes  of  his  friends  allured  him  to  London.  And  not  long 
after  Mr,  Emerson's  visit  to  Nithsdale,  in  1883,  Mr.  Carlyle 
moved  to  Chelsea,  then  near  London,  where  he  remained  till 
he  died.- 

This  is  an  uneventful  life,  but  a  life  full  of  thought  And 
it  is  with  his  thought  and  effort  as  an  essayist,  a  historian,  and 
a  moralist,  that  we  have  to  do. 

Those  confessing  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  a  thinker, 
first  tell  of  their  knowledge  of  him  as  an  essayist  and  reviewer. 
And  there  is  no  denying,  that  though  uncouth  and  barbarous, 
much  of  his  writing  has  a  force  and  fascination,  securing  the 
reader's  attention,  if  not  always  his  approval. 

Style  being  the  man,  as  he  grew  his  style  grew,  and  grew 
like  those  he  admired.  Ooethe  and  the  German  tongue  affected 
him  in   an   extraordinary  way.     Eraser's  Magazine  playfully 
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called  him  "  Goethe's  Thunder-word-ovfersetter."  Between  his 
Life  of  Schiller  and  his  Frederick  the  Great,  there  is  apparent 
a  carious  growth  into  what  no  one  could  grow  who  had  not  a 
vigorous  understanding  and  vehement  feeling.  These  Carljle 
had,  and  along  with  them  a  deep  vein  of  poetic  sentiment,  and 
a  humor  capable  of  pointing  a  sarcasm  with  steel  or  adorning  a 
compliment  with  gold.  At  times  his  humor  distills  very 
"  tragical  mirth."  For  example,  in  closing  his  Frederick — ten 
volumes  of  wide  research  and  deep  thought — he  says :  "  Adieu, 
good  readers;  bad,f  also  adieu."  This  seems  an  approach  to 
the  ridiculous;  yet  this,  and  the  like  of  it,  is  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  severe  and  sublime  which  characterizes  Mr. 
Garlyle's  most  earnest  work. 

Take  this,  from  the  body  of  his  great  history : 

"  How  the  QohenzoUems  got  their  big  territories  and  came  to  be  what  they 
are  in  the  world  will  be  seen.  Probably  they  were  not  any  of  them  paragons  of 
virtue.  They  did  not  walk  in  altogether  speckless  Sunday  pumps,  or  much  dear 
starched  into  consciousness  of  the  moral  sublimei  but  in  rugged  practical  boots, 
and  In  such  ways  as  there  were." 

It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  occasionally  condescends  to  this 
incongruity,  and  Walt.  Whitman  glories  in  it  But  it  is  a  poor 
place  for  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  between  Shakespeare's  worst,  and 
Walt  Whitman's  best  What  Jie  can  do,  when  out  of  his 
desire  for  the  grotesque,  let  presentations  like  these  show.  In 
this  same  Volume  X.  of  his  Frederick,  he  says  of  his  hero's 
religion,  or  non-religion : 

"  Atheism  truiy  he  never  could  abide :  to  him.  as  to  aU  of  us,  it  was  flatly  in- 
conceivable that  intellect,  moral  emotion,  could  have  been  put  into  him  by  an 
entity  that  had  none  of  its  own/' 

Could  Butler  or  Edwards  have  put  a  better  thought  in  bet- 
ter form :  would  either  of  them  have  done  it  with  the  same 
vimf  Moved  by  genuine  feeling,  he  writes  thus  of  Groethe's 
death : 

"  Grcethe's  life,  too,  if  we  examine  it,  is  weU  represented  in  that  of  a  solar  day. 
Beautifully  rose  our  summer  sun,  gorgeous  in  the  red  ferrid  east,  scattering  the 
spectres  and  sickly  damps  (lioth  of  which  there  were  enough  to  scatter),  strong, 
benignant  in  his  noon-day  clearness,  walking  triumphant  through  the  upper 
realms;  and,  now,  mark  also,  how  he  sets;  so  dies  a  hero;  sight  to  be  worshiped. 
And  yet  when  the  inanimate  sun  has  sunk  and  disappeared,  it  will  happen  thai 
we  stand  to  gaze  into  the  still-glowing  west;  and  there  rise  great  pale,  motioD- 
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1MB  dooda,  Ifte  ooulimeB,  or  ourtainB,  to  dose  the  flame-theater  within;  and, 
then,  in  the  death-pause  of  the  day,  an  unspeakable  feeling  will  oome  over  us ;  it 
is  as  if  the  poor  sounds  of  Time,  those  hammerings  of  tired  Labor  on  his  anvils, 
thope  Toices  of  simple  men  had  become  awfhl,  and  supernatural ;  as  if  in  listen- 
ing we  could  hear  them  mingling  with  the  ever-pealing  tooe  of  old  eternity.  In 
soch  moments  the  secrets  of  life  lie  opener  to  us ;  mysterious  things  flit  over  the 
soulj  life  itself  seems  holier,  wonderful,  and  fearful.  How  much  more  when 
onr  sonset  was  of  a  living  sun ;  and  its  bright  countenance  and  shining  return  to 
us,  not  on  the  morrow,  but,  no  more  again  at  all  forever." 

But,  that  we  may  see  the  use  to  which  he  put  his  literary 
powers  a  notice  of  him  as  biographer  and  hjptorian  may  follow. 
He  certainly  has  a  peculiar  style  of  writing  biography.  Many 
of  his  masterly  lives  are  without  date  of  birth,  or  death, — that 
of  Burns,  for  instance ;  yet  they  convey  more  of  the  hero*s 
life,  and  power,  than  the  most  prolix  details  could  possibly 
convey.  He  was  the  first  of  the  English-writing,  subjective 
historians,  reproducing  men  and  events,  with  slight  data^  from 
within  himself,  evolving  the  philosophy  of  a  history  from  hu- 
man nature  itself,  as  interpreted  by  his  own  sympathies.  He 
reawakens  Cromwell,  and  Frederick,  Mirabeau,  and  Danton, 
so  that  their  pulsations  are  felt,  and  the  secrets  of  their  life 
and  power  shared  by  all.  His  French  Revolution,  though  the 
fruit  of  exhaustive  research,  is  not  a  formal  history ;  but  a 
series  of  magic-lantern  views,  colored  and  distorted  by  this 
same  evolving  faculty.  The  Parisian  tumults  are  not  as  they 
really  happened,  but  as  they  passed  across  the  lens  of  Carlyle's 
brain.  No  one  quotes  that  History  as  Bancroft's  or  Motley's 
Histories  are  quoted,  to  settle  facts,  or  to  illustrate  principles. 
His  Cromwell  we  count  of  more  value,  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  Cromweirs  own  writing  in  the  books.  His  Frederick, 
after  all  the  pains  taken  with  it,  seems  an  enormous  eulogy  of 
a  man  that  one  has  to  try  to  keep  up  an  interest  in. 

As  a  reviewer  of  history,  Mr.  Carlyle  must  hold  a  high 
place;  but,  as  a  historian,  we  fear  that  he  is  already  disre- 
garded. Mr.  Carlyle  seems  at  his  best  as  a  critic  of  reforms ; 
he  has  the  voice  of  a  reformer,  but  not  the  action.  As  Jer- 
rold  said,  "he  could  beat  a  drum  under  your  window,  but  had 
no  direction  for  you  where  to  run." 

He  ha3,  however,  the  requisite  voice,  temper,  and  will,  to 
denounce  what  ought  to  be  denounced ;   but  in   occasional 
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spasms  of  sense,  if  be  indicates  things  necessary,  he  has  no 
personal  leadership.  He  fails  to  show  how  they  are  to  be  done ; 
and  hence  urges  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  doing  of  the  good 
he  calls  for.  His  moral  dynamic,  being  lodged  in  the  mind, 
and  age  of  the  unreformed  themselves,  his  hope  dies,  when  no 
man,  head  and  shoulders  above  his  time  appears.  Here  the 
stern  and  angry  man  does  his  best  with  a  palpably  hopeless 
result,  for  nothing  but  the  echo  of  his  own  declamation  comes 
back  to  him,  from  "the  inane;"  and  "the  twilight;"  and  the 
"simmering  monstrosities"  at  hand,  and  the  "  immensities  and 
eternities"  outside. 

To  show  this  weak  hold  of  a  strong  mind,  take  the  follow- 
ing from  his  Hero- Worship,  and  his  Chartism,  both  written 
since  1840,  with  his  powers  at  their  best : 

"  Understand  it  well,  this  of  hero-worship  was  the  primary  creed,  and  has  heen 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  creed,  and  will  be  the  ultimate  and  final  creed  of  man- 
kind, whereon  politics,  religious  loyalties,  and  all  highest  human  interests  hare 
been,  and  can  be  built  as  on  a  rock,  that  will  endure  while  man  endures.  Such  is 
hero-worship,  our  iaborD,  sincere  love  of  great  men. 

.    .    .    I  say  there  is  at  bottom  nothing  else  admirable 

The  most  precious  gift  that  Heayen  can  give  to  our  earth,  a  man  of  genius  as  we 
call  it — the  soul  of  a  man  actually  sent  down  the  skies  with  a  God's  message  to 

us. 

At  first  view  it  might  seem  as  if  Protestantism  were  entirely  destructive  to  this, 
that  we  call  hero-worship,  and  represent  as  the  basis  of  aU  possible  good,  reli- 
gious or  social,  for  mankind."    p.  194. 

"It  remains  a  blessed  fact,  so  cunningly  has  nature  ordered  it,  that  whatsoever 
a  man  ought  to  obey^  ha  cannot  but  obey.  Show  the  dullest  dodpole,  show  the 
haughtiest  f  eatherhead  that  a  soul  higher  than  himself  is  actually  here ;  and,  were 
his  knees  stiffened  into  brass,  he  must  bow  down  and  worship." 

Carlyle  had  better  be  allowed  to  give  Carlyle  a  check  to 
stuff  of  this  sort 
In  Chartism  he  says : 

*'  How  can  religion  be  divorced  from  education?  An  irreverent  knowledge  is 
no  knowledge.  A  knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  self -worship,  comparative  indif- 
ference, or  contempt  of  all  God's  universe  except  one  insignificant  item  thereof, 
what  is  it!  And  how  iecLck  roligioo.  Can  dronings  of  articles,  repetitions  of 
liturgies,  and  all  the  cash  and  contrivance  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land united,  bring  etberial  fire  into  a  human  soul,  quicken  it  out  of  darkness  mto 
heavenly  wisdom.  Soul  is  kindled  only  by  soul.  To  teach  religion  the  first  thing 
needful  and  the  last  and  the  only  thmg,  is  finding  a  man  who  has  religion.  All 
else  follows  from  this :  church  building,  church  extension,  whatever  else  is  need- 
ful follows:  without  this  nothing  will  follow." 
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This  passage  accoants  for  a  great  deal  aboat  Oarljle ;  how 
some  coant  him  orthodox  as  his  wife's  ancestor,  John  Knox ; 
others  rate  him  as  utterly  infidel,  touching  a  supernatural  re- 
demption :  while  others  say  that  he  takes  God,  and  Christ  as 
the  only  light  of  the  world  all  the  time ;  and  that  his  hero- 
worship  and  denunciations  of  forms  pertain  only  to  what  is 
sablunary  and  human. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  in  matters  of^re- 
fonn,  and  the  power  of  reformation,  he  always  leaves  the  last 
question  unanswered.  As  here :  No  advance  without  religion. 
Bat  how  teach  religion  ?  Only  by  having  men  with  religion  ? 
Bat  is  this  to  be  had — where  is  the  one  with  the  enkindled 
soul,  bearing  the  message  of  a  god  from  heaven  ?  At  this 
point  Carlyle  is  dumb  except  to  cry.  He  must  appear  *'  a  dark- 
eyed  son  of  the  desert'' — a  king,  or  "  a  man  who  can," — a  Par- 
liament will  not  do :  it  is  a  Cromwell  to  teach  those  commonly 
called  kings  that  they  have  joints  in  their  necks ;  and  to  show 
men,  that  they  save  their  souls,  by  making  the  weaker  ele- 
ments around  them  do  them  obeisance. 

This  is  the  more  inconsistent,  and  unsatisfactory,  because 
his  pages  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  recognition  of  God,  and 
of  God's  will,  of  heaven,  and  heaven-sent  blessings,  and  a 
copious  use  of  Scriptures  that  by  their  very  existence  claim  to 
contain  what  his  system  assumes  as  possible,  and  necessary, 
and  indeed,  without  which,  on  his  own  showing,  the  world  is 
inevitably  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

That  the  departed  thinker  had  a  deep  religiousness  in  him  is 
evident  Amid  all  his  cynical  talk,  and  intermingling  with 
his  volcanic  rhapsodies,  are  certain  beautiful  manifestations  of 
the  religious  spirit  Though  evidently  delighting  to  be  free 
from  form,  and  book,  and  creed— for  these  it  is  understood  he 
abandoned,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  with  good  con- 
science preach  the  Christian  redemption  in  the  church  of  his 
fathers — be  yet  retains  a  fidelity  to  duty  that  may  well  be 
copied  by  the  most  religious.  His  love  of  good  men  was 
notable.  No  dearer  friends  had  he  than  Edward  Irving  and 
Thos.  Erskine  of  Linlathen.  And,  when  Irving's  last  words 
were  quoted  to  him:  "If  I  die  I  die  unto  the  Lord,"  Car- 
lyle, with  a  devout  fervor,  added,  "Amen,  Amen."  Irving  he 
declared  to  be  the  best  man  he  ever  knew. 
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To  Mr.  EmmersoD  he  said,  "  Christ  died  on  the  tree :  that 
built  the  Kirk  of  Dunscore  yonder :  that  brought  you  and  me 
together."  He  said  at  one  time  that  he  '*  read  little  religious 
matter,  except  the  AcUi  Sanctorum^  for  he  found  all  English 
history  in  them ;  they  showed  that  men  believed  in  Q-od,  and 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  was  falling  back  on 
these  seeing  that  even  Puritanism  was  gone  from  the  island  he 
lived  in."  He  gloried  in  John  Knox,  who  manfully  delivered 
his  message,  "  letting  men  know  they  are  men,  created  by 
Qod,  responsible  to  God,  who  work  in  any  meanest  moment  of 
time  what  will  last  through  eternity."  This,  and  much  more 
of  the  kind,  shows  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  his  mind  on  an  alle- 
giance to  God  and  duty,  and  if  he  missed  the  help  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  doing  of  it,  he  missed  what  his  fearfully 
exaggerated  speech  upon  its  need,  could  not  supply.  Here, 
we  judge,  was  his  personal  defect  as  a  religious  man.  Hence 
his  inefficiency  as  a  helper  in  the  world's  salvation. 

Of  the  Christ  of  God  who  said  finer  things.  Indeed  his 
tributes  *to  him  as  *'  the  finest  Orpheus  that  ever  played  to 
move  mankind,"  and  so  forth,  strike  us  as  rather  patronizing 
than  devout.  Especially,  as  he  is  free  to  own  that  no  one 
could  equal  Christ  in  making  the  best  men  he  had  ever 
touched,  ''  after  much  experience  among  all  sorts." 

Mr.  Carlyle's  career  is  likely  to  be  a  standing  illustration 
of  certain  things  he  praised  and  certain  things  he  reprobated. 
Extremes  met  in  himself.  He,  the  great  champion  of  manli- 
ness and  independence,  whose  cry  was  for  a  man  to  have  a  soul 
and  to  assert  it,  was  the  veriest  of  despots  in  his  theory  of  reforms 
by  great  men  only.  He  held  to  slavery;  he  declared,  when 
the  British  government  extended  the  electoral  franchise,  in 
1867,  that  to  grant  household  suffrage  was  '*  shooting  Niagara ;" 
that  is,  in  Carlylese,  a  driving  of  the  nation  to  destruction  by 
giving  the  people  power !    Hence  his  dislike  of  republics. 

Again,  no  one  has  declaimed  more  vehemently  than  he 
against  ''dead  beliefs;"  and  no  one  has  tried  harder  to  get 
men  to  have  "faith," — but  in  what?  Most  impressive  are 
those  words  which  call  men  to  "faith."  But  of  all  empty 
declamations,  the  emptiest  are  those  which  propose  no  object 
of  faith  to  the  summoned  mind.     Much  as  we  read,  in  those 
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stirring  pages,  aboot  "  faith,"  we  are  left  to  consider  it  mainly 
as  an  exercise  of  the  human  faculties.  But,  we  weary  of  this, 
and  ask,  Believe  in  what?  Have  convictions  upon  what? 
The  omission  of  an  object  of  faith  is  fatal  to  any  scheme  pro- 
fessing to  elevate,  or  impel  men  to  righteousness.  Faith  in 
oneself,  gets  one  no  farther  than  himself,  and, 

"  Unless  ftbove  himself,  he  can  erect  himself, 
How  mean  a  thing  is  man." 

4.nd,  hard  on  this,  comes  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  struggle  after 
religion  without  love.  The  pathos  of  his  noble  life  is  here. 
Underneath,  and  over  all  his  ponderings,  there  was  a  reaching 
oat  for  God.  He  never  was  freed  from  the  religion  of  his 
childhood.  He  was  not  far  from  his  father's  God  when  he  lay 
all  night  thinking,  with  approval,  over  his  earliest  religious  les- 
son: "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  To  glorify  God  and  to 
enjoy  Him  forever."  It  would  have  given  sweetness  to  his 
life  and  coherency  to  his  thinking,  had  he  been  able  to  say : 
"Ye  who  seek  for  manhood,  and  lordship  over  evil,  consider 
Christ  Jesus."  Turn  for  confirmation  of  this,  to  a  life  begun 
with  his  own,  but  ending  in  its  forty-seventh  year — Thomas 
Arnold's. 

Carlyle  and  Arnold  had  much  in  common.  Both  were 
constitutionally  religious;  both  religiously  trained;  both  highly 
ethical ;  both  in  dead  earnest  as  teachers,  philosophers,  histo- 
rians, statesmen,  moralists.  Both  acted  from  severe  and  lofty 
motives.  "To  be  just,  honest,  and  truthful,"  they  both  held 
to  be  the  first  aim  of  their  being.  But  Arnold  had  what  Car- 
lyle had  not, — at  least,  professed  not — the  high  and  holy 
motive  of  an  obedience  to  a  Father,  who  stood  revealed  to  him, 
softened  into  the  gratitude  and  love  to  a  Saviour,  who  redeemed 
him.  "  His  whole  life,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  was  permeated 
with  religious  feeling;  his  natural  faculties,  not  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon,  colored  by,  and  giving  color  to  the  belief  they 
received.  His  Thucydides,  his  history,  his  sermons,  his  miscel- 
laneous writings,  show  his  ability  and  goodnesa  Yet  the  story 
of  his  life  is  worth  them  all." 

With  so  much  in  common,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  what  made 
Arnold  to  differ ;  to  rise  into  the  higher  and  serener  air ;  to  see 
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light  ahead  in  all  his  distresses ;  to  have  at  hand,  to  old  and 
young,  one  sovereign  remedy  for  human  ill ;  to  use  it  himself 
over  the  last  enemy,  dying  as  he  did,  a  conqueror?  There  is 
but  one  word — Chbist. 

Revering  Carlyle  as  a  man  of  genius  and  power,  it  is  neither 
fanaticism  nor  sentimentalism,  we  trust,  that  prompts  the  wish 
that  his  deep  and  searching  thought  had  been  permeated  with 
Christian  love. 
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Mb.  Seward  on  Chinsbs  Immigbation.* — ^It  is  unnecessary 
further  to  inform  our  readers  who  Mr.  Seward  is,  for  his  late  office 
is  itself  a  plea  for  the  book  he  has  prepared.    Eighteen  years' 
experience  in  consular  duties  in  China  entitles  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  to  great  respect;  and  a  pains-taking  sifting  of  im- 
portant facts,  illustrating  and  maintaining  the  benefits  which  the 
Chinese  have  done  in  this  country,  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 
All  these  render  this  volume  worthy  the  perusal  of  those  who 
are  ignorant  or  afraid  of  Chinese  immigration.      Mr.  Seward 
arrived  at  Shanghai  as  U.  S.  Consul  in  1862,  and  was  consequently 
broaght  into  constant  intercourse,  and  sometimes  antagonisms 
with  natives  of  every  grade,  during  the  fourteen  years  he  held 
that  poet.     On  his  return  to  California,  where  he  lives,  '*  he  has," 
he  tells  us,  *'  found  that  the  Chinese  have  been  of  great  service  to 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  that  they  are  still  needed  there, 
but  in  a  less  important  measure ;  that  the  objections  which  have 
^  been  advanced  against  them  are  in  the  main  unwarranted ;  and 
that  the  fears  of  a  large  immigration  which  have  been  entertained, 
are  unnecessary  and  groundless."    These  points  form  the  ground-  ' 
work  of  bis  compilation,  which  is  arranged  in  four  parts :  I.  Num- 
ber of  Chinese  in  the  United   States.     II.  Material  results  of 
Chinese  labor  in  California.     III.  Objections  which   have  been 
advanced  against  Chinese  immigrants.    IV.  Groundless  fears  of  an 
overflowing  immigration.    An  exceptionally  good  table  of  contents 
of  the  twenty-three  chapters  enables  the  reader  to  learn  what  is  de- 
scribed in  each  of  them,  and  seek  information  on  particular  points. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  official  volume  of  the  Report 
of  Morton's  Congressional  Committee  on  Chinese  Immigration  in 
1876,  has  famished  a  large  part  of  the  data  contained  in  Part  11. 
Mr.  Seward  has  worked  them  up  in  a  very  readable  narrative, 
onder  such  heads  as  Railroad  Building,  Mining,  Farming,  Swamp 
Lands,  Fruit  Culture,  Domestic  Servants,  Manufactures,  etc.    If  a 
person  desires  to  learn  the  real  causes  why  Chinese  labor  has 
often  displaced  American  labor  in   the  Pacific  slopes,  he  will 

^  Ckineae  JmrnigraHon  in  %($  social  and  economical  aspects.  By  Gbobob  F. 
SiWABD,  late  U.  &  Minister  to  China.  New  York:  0.  Scribner's  Sons,  1881.  8yo, 
422  pp. 
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herein  see  that  some  of  the  strongest  were  to  be  found  in  the 
thrift,  temperance,  handiness,  and  carefulness  of  the  immigrants. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  did  not  wish  to  become  owners 
of  the  soil,  while  their  competitors  desired  to  be  hired  only 
till  they  could  settle  and  hire  others.     However,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  state  of  things  twenty  years  ago,  as  to  any  reason- 
able fears  of  a  '*  deluge  of  Mongol  heathenism  "  in  that  portion  of 
our  land,  the  facts  and  reasons  set  forth  in  the  last  Part  should 
relieve  every  sensible  person  of  its  utter  unlikelihood  now.     The 
conclusive  fact  of  all  on  this  head  has  been  furnished  by  the 
last  census,  which  informs  us  that  only  105,448  Chinese  were  in 
the  country  last  July ;  and  accounts  too  for  much  of  the  outcry 
against  them  in   the  statement  that  75,026  were  in  California 
alone,  of  whom  21,745  lived  in  San  Francisco.     If  these  men 
could  have  been  landed  at  four  different  ports  between  Portland 
and  Monterey,  instead  of  all  coming  in  at  the  Golden  Gate,  they 
would  have  scattered  over  a  wider  region,  and  have  given  fewer 
arguments  to  sand-lot  orators.     We  recommend  Mr.  Seward's 
book  as   fitted  to  answer  all  reasonable  questions  about   the 
Chinese  in  this  country. 

Pbofbssob  Lboos's  Rbugioks  of  China** — It  is  not  often 

• 

that  we  have  so  valuable  a  book  on  the  religions  of  China  as  this 
series  of  four  lectures  by  Dr.  Legge.    They  were  delivered  before 
the  students   in   the  Presbyterian   College  in  London,   as  the 
Spring  Lecture  of  1880.     In  his  preparation  and  completion  of 
his  translation  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  he  has  been  led  to  enquire 
closely  into  the  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Chinese  found 
in  their  literature  through  the  centuries  of  their  national  life,  and 
this  volume  condenses  some  of  the  best  results  of  that  research. 
In  the  first  lecture  he  defines  the  word  Confucianism  as  includ- 
ing in  it  the  earliest  adoration  of  heavenly  Powers,  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  a  state  worship  of  Shangti,  of  the 
imperial  ancestors,  of  heaven,  earth,  heavenly  bodies,  stars,  etc, 
down  to  the  era  of  Confucius.     This  he  derives  entirely  from  the 
ancient  writings.     In  the  next  one,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  ancestral 
worship,  which  as  well  as  the  state  religion,  Confucius  did  so  much 
to  uphold  by  example  and  precept,  that  his  name  can  well  he 
used  to  designate  them ;  and  adds  a  careful  sketch  of  the  sage's 

^The  Eeligians  of  China.  Qmfucianidm  and  Tbowm  deaeribedt  mtd  oom^paMdiM 
Christianity,  By  James  Lsggb,  ProleBaor  of  the  Chinese  language  and  litentme 
in  the  UniyerBity  of  Oxford.    New  York :  Charles  ScribneWs  Sons,  1881.  308  pp. 
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life  and  writings.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  term 
itself  is  entirely  foreign;  the  native  name  yH  kiao^  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  doctrines  of  the  leamedL  In  lecture  third,  Dr. 
Legge  shows  that  Taoism  is  both  a  religion  and  a  philosophy, 
and  the  name  means  more  than  either  of  these  words,  in  the 
application  its  votaries  give  it,  becoming  even  a  quality  or  attri- 
bute of  some  conscious  being.  It  is,  therefore,  much  preferable 
to  group  so  heterogeneous  a  system  of  beliefs  around  its  native 
term,  than  to  try  to  translate  it  as  Rationalism,  Mysticism,  or 
The  Way.  This  lecture  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  good  idea 
of  how  the  human  heart  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  has  shown  its 
depravity,  and  how  its  wise  men  have  become  fools.  We  can 
easily  believe,  too,  that  the  Taoist  priests  exercise  a  great 
sway  for  evil  over  their  deluded  countrymen.  In  the  fourth 
lecture  he  sums  up,  and  shows  that  the  three  religions  men- 
tioned agree  'Mn  allowing  the  element  of  the  superaatural,  in 
asserting  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  God.''  When  explaining  the  terms  tien  (heaven), 
ti  (ruler),  and  Shangti  (supreme  ruler),  he  indicates  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  ancient  Chinese  had  of  the  true  God,  and  leaves 
his  readers  to  infer  that  this  deduction  is  indisputable.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however;  an  agreement  on  this  point  among 
sinologues  seems  to  be  still  unattainable.  But,  through  the 
zealous  efforts  of  God's  people  in  these  days,  the  mass  of  Chinese 
ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice  is  becoming  permeated  with  the 
living  knowledge  which  will  enable  both  people  and  scholars 
themselves  to  appreciate  those  ancient  records  by  comparing 
them  with  the  Bible.  We  think  Dr.  Legge  has  been  unconsciously 
led  to  ascribe  a  higher,  theistic  meaning  to  the  terms  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  ignorant  of  Revelation ;  and  trans- 
fer to  those  ancient  kings  and  scholars  some  of  his  own  accurate 
views.  We  commend  his  book  as  reliable  and  valuable,  and 
hope  it  will  dispel  much  of  the  vagueness  still  lingering  about 
oar  notions  of  Chinese  religious  ideas  and  attainments.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  in  a  note  on  page  154,  he  clears  up  the  misunder- 
standing about  a  supposed  saying  of  Confucius,  "That  in  the 
West  the  true  saint  must  be  looked  for  and  found;"  of  which 
James  Freeman  Clarke  has  made  a  wider  application  than  it  will 
fairly  bear. 
VOL.  IV.  27 
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Thb  Chinese,  by  Pbesident  Martin.* — This  volume  is  an 
unpretending  book,  which  everybody  acquainted  with  the  author 
and  the  subjects  he  discusses  will  be  glad  to  get,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  having  bis  essays  together.  There  are  seventeen  in  all,  on 
topics  relating  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  position  of  the 
Chinese  among  their  fellow-men,  and  each  illustrates  their  stand- 
ing in  a  different  manner.  Three  of  them  have  already  appeared 
in  the  New  Miglander^  and  our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  other  fifteen,  as  all  but  two  have  already 
appeared  in  print.  They  are  all  worth  reading,  for  Dr.  Martin's 
attainments  and  position  entitle  him  to  speak  upon  the  literary 
qualities  of  the  Chinese  mind.  Thirty  years  ago  he  landed  in 
Ningpo,  as  a  missionary  in  the  employ  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board ;  and  twelve  years  of  that  period  he  has  had  charge  of  the 
College  instituted  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  its  capital  to 
raise  up  competent  interpreters  in  western  languages  for  its 
diplomatic  and  other  purposes.  When  he  took  charge  of  it  in 
1869,  it  had  languished  for  want  of  a  well  qualified  president; 
but  henceforth  its  progress  justified  the  selection.  Our  country, 
too,  has  since  been  honored  in  the  position,  the  influence,  and  the 
writings  of  one  of  her  sons  ;  who  through  them  is  probably  better 
known  to  more  educated  Chinese  than  any  other  foreigner  living. 
He  has  now  been  commissioned  to  examine  European  colleges  to 
learn  wherein  the  one  at  Peking  can  be  improved.  Dr.  Martin 
has  published  about  a  score  of  works  in  Chinese,  in  one  of  which, 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity^  he  has  commended  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  the  attention  of  the  cultivated  classes  in 
the  Empire ;  their  pleasure  in  reading  it  furnishes  the  best  com- 
ment on  its  suitableness  to  their  minds.  There  are  some  ideas 
advanced  in  these  pages  which  might  provoke  a  little  discussion, 
but  the  careful  reader  will  see  them  for  himself.  In  speaking  of 
the  family  of  Confucius,  whose  seventy-first  representative  Kung 
Siang-ko  died  five  years  ago,  he  calls  him  Duke  of  Kung,  from 
which  his  readers  would  infer  that  Kung  was  the  Chinese  name 
of  his  estate  or  appanage,  and  not  his  own  family  name.  His 
title  of  Holy  Duke  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  China.  We  therefore 
suppose  it  to  be  a  misprint,  as  it  would  be  to  write  Earl  of  Russell, 
for  Earl  Russell ;  and  refer  to  it  because,  as  Chinese  titles  of 
nobility  are  likely  erelong  to  become  more  common  to  English 

»  The  Chinese:  Their  Education,  Philosophy  and  Letters.  ByW.  A.  P.  Maww, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Tung- wen  College,  Peking.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1881.     320  pp. 
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readers,  it  is  desirable  to  print  them  correctly.  Prince  Knng, 
the  Emperor's  uncle,  has  been  so  often  called  Prince  of  Knng, 
that  most  readers  regard  Kung  as  a  fief  or  an  estate,  while  it  is 
simply  an  honorary  title. 

Bblisf  in  God.* — ^This  volume  contains  eight  Sunday  morning 
discoarses.     Only  two  of  them  have  been  written  ;  the  others  are 
pablisbed   from   the  stenographer's  reports.    The  subjects  are: 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Idea  of  God.    Does  God  exist  ? 
Can  we  know  God?    Is   God   conscious,   personal,  and  good? 
Why  does  not   God   reveal   himself?    Shall  we  worship  God? 
Shall  we  pray  to  God  ?    The  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  Atheism. 
The  author  rejects  all  supernatural  or  miraculous  revelation ;  he 
believes  that  all  knowledge  is  by  experience ;  and  that  experience 
is  limited  to  sense-perception ;  '^  all  I  know  of  the  sun,  all  I  know 
of  the  earth  beneath  my  feet,  all  I  know  of  anything  is  certain 
manifestations  of  these  that  come  to  me  through  my  senses  and 
perceptions."     The  discourses  are  designed  to  show  that,  never- 
theless, we  may  believe  the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  personal, 
conscious,  and  good ;  may  worship  him  and  pray  to  him.     The 
design  is  not  negative  to  disprove  Christianity,  but  positive  to 
prove,  to  disciples  of  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  the  like,  and  to  all 
who  under  their  teachings  are  ready  to  abandon  all  religious  be- 
lief^ that  Theism  has  still  claims  on  intelligent  minds  and  that  the 
worship  of  God  is  legitimate  and  important  in  a  right  human  life. 
The  author  is  a  vigorous  as  well  as  a  free  thinker  and  may  be  useful 
to  those  who,  overpowered  by  the  skepticism  of  the  day,  are  ready 
to  sink  into  materialism  or  to  take  refuge  from  it  in  agnosticism. 
We  wish  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  his  hearers  and  readers 
that  he  had  the  broader  and  more  inspiring  truth  of  Christianity 
and  were  using  his  powers  in  communicating  it  to  men. 

The  Address  at  the  close  of  the  volume  was  delivered  at  Bow- 
doin  College  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  theory  of  evolution  to  account  for  and 
vindicate  religion.  As  *'  man's  physical  nature  has  been  made  to 
«be  what  it  is,  rather  than  something  different,  by  his  environ- 
ment," so  "  man's  religious  nature  has  developed  under  the  con- 
trolling and  shaping  influence  of  an  environment  of  spiritual  facts 
and  forces." 

^BeKef  in  Chd:  An  Examination  of  some  fundamental  theistic  problems.  By 
M.  J.  Savaqk.  To  which  is  added  an  Address  on  the  Intellectual  Basis  of  Faith. 
By  W.  H.  Savaqb.    Boston:  Geo.  H.  EUis,  141  Franklin  st.     1881.    176  pp. 
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Ghbibtian  Institutions.* — ^This  volnme  consiBtB  of  seveDteen 
ohapters  or  essays,  five  of  them  on  the  Eacharist  and  questions 
immediately  connected  with  it;  and  the  others  respectively  on 
Baptism,  Absolution,  Ecclesiastical  vestments,  The  Basilica,  The 
Clergy,  The  Pope,  The  Litany,  The  Roman  catacombs,  the  Creed 
of  the  early  Christians,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  The  Council  and 
Creed  of  Constantinople,  The  Ten  Commandments.  The  essays 
were  written  at  long  intervals  of  time  and  the  subjects  are  not 
all  treated  alike.  But  there  is  a  general  unity  in  the  subjects  and 
in  the  design  and  manner  of  treating  them.  The  general  design 
of  the  author  is  to  study  the  origin,  form,  and  use  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  rites  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  Christian  Church, 
to  trace  the  accretions  which  grew  upon  them,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  which  lay  under  both  the  primitive  usage  and  the  accretions 
upon  it,  and  to  help  the  reader  to  look  at  them  and  their  growth 
from  the  surroundings  of  those  times.  We  do  not  always  accept 
the  author's  positions ;  but  the  essays  will  be  found  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  and  eminently  suggestive  and  quickening. 

Thb  Gospel  HisTOBY.f — ^This  is  a  Harmdny  of  the  four  gos- 
pels in  English.  It  is  fully  described  on  the  title  page.  Its  pecu- 
liarity as  a  Harmony  is,  that  instead  of  presenting  the  narratives 
of  an  event  by  different  evangelists  in  parallel  columns,  it  blends 
them  in  a  continuous  narrative,  using,  however,  the  words  of  the 
evangelists.  Thus  the  reader  has  before  his  eye  a  complete  nar- 
rative of  each  event  containing  all  the  information  which  the  four 
gospels  give  on  the  subject ;  but  where  different  evangelists  relate 
the  same  incident  in  essentially  the  same  way  the  relation  is  given 
but  once.  The  whole  is  arranged  chronologically.  Under  the 
text  on  each  page  are  notes,  original  and  selected,  the  latter  from 
many  sources.     The  text  is  printed  in  large,  clear,  open  type ; 

*  Christian  InaHtuHoju ;  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects.  By  Arthttb  Psh- 
BHTN  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1881.  Published  by 
arrangement  with  the  author,    pp.  xlr.  and  396.    Price,  $2.50. 

f  The  Gospel  History:  Being  a  complete  and  connected  account  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord,  woren  from  the  text  of  the  four  evangelists.  With  notes,  original  and 
selected ;  and  Indexes  of  texts  and  topics.  By  James  R.  Gqjiorb  (**  Edmund 
EJrke"),  Author  of  "  the  Life  of  Christ  according  to  his  original  biographers," 
•(  Among  the  Pines,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  Ltxak  Abbot,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  his  hfe  and  teachings,  and  a  series  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament"  New  York:  Fords,  Howard,  and  Hulbert  1881.  16mo^  pp. ri. 
and  837,  doth,  red  edges.    Price,  $1.76. 
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the  notes  in  smaller  type,  but  clear  and  easy  to  be  read.  The 
volume  is  portable  and  easily  held  in  the  hand,  and  seems  to  us 
better  adapted  to  common  use  in  the  family  than  any  Harmony 
of  the  gospels  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Allbx  W.  Dodge.* — ^This  memoir  is  written  in  the  author's 
usual  incisive  style  and  makes  interesting  reading.     Mr.  Dodge 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
and  opened  an  office  in  New  York  City,  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  abont  four  years,  and  with  every  promise 
of  attaining  success  and  eminence.     He  was  also  one  of  the  group 
of  young  men  who  founded  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine^  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  other  publications,  he  was  a  contributor, 
showing  superior  literary  culture  and  much  promise  of  success  as 
a  writer.     In  society  "his  ready  wit,  his  inexhaustible  ftmd  of 
anecdote  and  information,  and  his  affectionate  and  confiding  dis- 
position made  him  very  popular. '^    But  his  happy  course  of  life 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  wife  about  two  years  after 
his  marriage.    It  was  a  crushing  calamity  to  his  loving  heart. 
Mr.  Dodge  had  been  a  Unitarian.     Under  this  great  affliction  his 
attention  was  specially  turned  to  religion.     He  renounced  Unita- 
rianism,  accepted  the  evangelical  belief  and  united  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Spring's  church.     His  conversion  was  a  complete  change  in  his 
spiritaal  life,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  helping  the  poor,  visiting 
prisoners,  comforting  the  afflicted ;  and  after  some  months  decided 
to  abandon  all  his  splendid  prospects  in  the  profession  of  law  and 
to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.     He  found  himself  impelled 
and  constrained  to  it  by  his  longing  to  bring  to  all  men  that 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  which  in  his  great  sorrow  he  had  himself 
found  light  and   strength.     He  accordingly   went  through  the 
coarse  of  theological  study  at  Andover.    Bat  for  some  reason,  not 
folly  known,  probably  in  great  part  a  bodily  infirmity  under 
which  he  had  been  a  sufferer,  he  never  preached.    He  returned  to 
his  native  town  (Hamilton,  Mass.),  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  there  on  his  farm.     His  life  there  was  one  of  great  beauty  and 
dignity,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved,  was  for  years  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  botti  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  was 
prominent  in  founding  the  Agricultural  College  in  Amherst  and  in 
all  public  measures  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  for  many 

*  Mnne  Omdance.    Memorial  of  Allen  W.  Dodge.    By  Gail  Hamilton.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  1,  3,  and  5  Bond  street.     1881.    328  pp.    Price  $1.50. 
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years  was  one  of  the  most  honored  and  influential  men  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

For  two  or  three  years  after  his  conversion  he  kept  a  diary. 
Here  and  there  are  remarks  in  it  indicating  a  morbid  introspective- 
ness.  All,  however,  who  knew  him  at  Andover,  knew  him  as  the 
same  genial,  hearty,  manly  spirit,  full  of  breezy  freshness  and 
life,  which  characterized  him  both  before  and  after  that  time.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  biographer  did  not  with  friendly  hand  omit 
these  slight  indications  of  a  transitory  phase  of  feeling.  It  is 
more  surprising  that  she  calls  attention  to  these  and  other  foibles 
as  matter  of  ridicule,  and  thus  must  make  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  Mr.  Dodge's  character  on  those  who  never  knew  him.  But 
Gail  Hamilton  is  nothing  if  she  is  not  sarcastic. 

The  readers  of  the  biography  will  probably  be  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Dodge  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  his  business  for  the 
ministry.  The  opinion  is  probably  correct.  But  all  must  admire 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity,  the  genuine  manliness  of  his  action. 
And  after  all  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of 
his  retired  life,  in  the  beauty  of  his  character,  in  his  genial  and 
beneficent  activity  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  influence,  he  may 
have  been  more  useful  and  more  happy  than  he  would  have  been 
in  his  law  office  in  New  York,  or  in  any  pulpit  in  which  he  might 
have  preached. 

TiiK  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.* — ^It  is  now  about  six 
years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Mr. 
Smith,  just  before  setting  out  on  the  expedition  to  the  East,  in 
which  he  died.  The  years  since  his  death  have  been  marked  by 
great  progress  in  Assyrian  studies;  a  multitude  of  new  tablets 
and  fragments  of  tablets  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  has  greatly  increased.  In  this  edition 
this  increased  knowledge  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  correct- 
ing the  translations,  filling  up  lacunce^  and  adding  to  the  number 
of  inscriptions  which  illustrate  the  earlier  portions  of  Genesis. 
The  labors  of  Mr.  Sayce  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  book. 

*  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis^  oontainiog  the  Descriptioii  of  the  Creation, 
the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Destruction  of  Sodom,  the  Times  of  the  Patri- 
archs, and  Nimrod ;  Babylonian  Tables  and  Legends  of  the  Gods ;  from  the  en* 
neiform  inscriptions.  By  Gkokge  Smith.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  reyisedand 
corrected  (with  additions),  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy-professor  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  iUustrations.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  743  and  745  Broadway,    pp.  zxiv.  and  337. 
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Pace's  Photogbaph  op  President  Hayes  and  his  Cabinet. 
—Mr.  6.  W.  Pach  of  New  York,  shortly  before  the  term  of  office 
of  the  last  administratioD  came  to  an  end,  photographed  the 
President  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  as  they  sat  around  the 
cabinet  table.  The  portraits  are  excellent,  and,  in  addition,  the 
attitude  and  general  appearance  of  the  different  Secretaries  are 
particularly  fine  and  life-like.  The  photograph  is  abont  nine 
inches  by  seven  in  size,  and  will  prove  an  admirable  souvenir 
of  an  administration  which  must  long  be  remembered  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  for  its  ability,  for  the  harmony  which 
characterized  all  its  proceedings  and  for  the  personal  worth 
of  its  members. 

The  Abt  Amatbub  has  a  special  claim  on  Americans  as  it  is 
devoted  to  the  illustration  and  encouragement  of  American  art. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  the  March  No.  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  well  known  artist,  Mr.  Frederick  A  Bridgeman,  which 
is  illustrated  by  his  portrait  and  copies  of  eight  of  his  paintings, 
one  of  which  is  in  folio  size.  The  same  number  contains  Articles 
on  "  Spatter  work  for  grounding ;"  "  Modem  glazes ;"  "  Pottery 
painting ;''  "The  decoration  of  furniture ;"  "Etching  of  linen;" 
"  Notes  on  tapestry ;"  "  Household  art ;" — all  abundantly  illus- 
trated. 

The  April  Number  has  a  series  of  excellent  designs  for  Easter 
egg  decoration,  drawn  by  George  R.  HalnL  The  frontispiece, 
^'An  Easter  Frolic,"  by  Adrien  Marie,  represents  a  ring  of 
children  dancing  around  a  colossal  e^^^  on  the  top  of  which  one 
terrified  urchin  is  precariously  perched.  The  works  of  R.  W. 
Macbeth  and  T.  H.  Kaemmerer  are  illustrated  in  the  "  Art  Gal- 
lery." The  "Decoration  and  Furniture"  department  is  filled 
with  illustrations  and  letter-press  of  practical  character.  A  read- 
able article  on  "Vallauris  Ware"  describes  a  popular  French 
ceramic  novelty.  "Oriental  Embroidery"  is  discussed  at  length, 
and  an  illustrated  article  on  bookbinding  and  several  musical 
reviews  are  given.  There  is  besides  a  profusion  of  working  de- 
signs for  eaibroidery  and  china  painting,  which  make  this  maga- 
zine invaluable  to  amateurs  in  these  pleasant  domestic  arts. 

The  "Art  Amateur"  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  art,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information 
which  is  very  attractive.  It  is  published  in  monthly  numbers 
by  Mountague  Marks,  23  Union  Square,  New  York.  Price  $4.00 
a  year,  35  cents  a  single  number. 
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Thb  Magaziitb  of  Abt,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  monthly  numbers,  large  quarto 
page,  is  a  very  attractive  and  valuable  publication,  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  contemporary  art  in  Europe.  Each  number 
contains  forty-eight  pages  of  letter-press,  with  a  large  number  of 
superior  wood-cut  illustrations.  There  are  besides  in  each 
number  two  steel  engravings  of  modern  paintings  by  living 
European  artists. 

One  of  these  engravings  in  the  April  number  is  from  a  picture 
by  Mr.  Karl  Ooms  of  Antwerp,  entitled  the  "  Forbidden  Book." 
The  scene  represented  is  of  the  times  of  Philip  II.,  when  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  was  the  most  heinous  of  offenses.  A  father  and 
a  daughter  have  been  studying  the  ''  forbidden  book  "  together, 
when  they  are  interrupted  by  noises  which  announce  that  their 
house  has  been  opened  and  is  at  once  to  be  searched.  The  old 
father  is  turning  around  with  a  look  of  apprehension  to  the  door, 
with  the  firm  resolve  not  to  flinch  from  any  sacrifice  which 
duty  may  command ;  while  his  young  daughter,  terrified,  lays 
one  hand  on  her  father's  shoulder  as  if  to  restrain  him  from  expos- 
ing himself  to  unnecessary  danger,  while,  with  the  other,  she 
seizes  hold  of  the  sacred  volume  to  remove  it  hastily  to  its  hiding 
place.  Among  the  Articles  in  the  Magazine  is  one  upon  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  in  England,  with  copies  of  some  of  the  paint- 
ings on  exhibition;  an  illustrated  Article  on  wood  carving; 
another  on  the  ^'Campo  Santo''  of  Genoa;  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  famous  French  artist  L6on  Bonnat,  with  several  illustra- 
tions from  his  works.  There  are  besides  Articles  on  ''  Symbolism 
and  Art;"  "A  Roman  Majolica  manufactory;"  "Architectural 
Sculptures;"  "The  Ideal  in  Ancient  Painting;"  and  the 
"Royal  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition,"  with  copies  of  five  of 
its  best  pictures.  To  those  who  wish  to  be  kept  informed 
of  what  is  being  done  abroad  in  art  circles  this  magazine  ifl 
invaluabla  We  will  mention  that  the  yearly  subscription  is 
$3.60  and  single  numbers  35  cents. 
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Article  L— THE  THOUGHTS  OF  THE    EMPEROR 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

The  story  of  the  outward  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  be 
briefly  told,  and  will  probably  seem  to  most  readers  rather  com- 
monplace. After  being  associated  in  the  government  for  several 
years  with  his  father-in-law  and  adopted  father,  Antoninus 
Pius,  he  became,  in  A.  D.  161,  emperor  of  Rome.  For  nineteen 
years  he  filled  this  high  office,  sharing  it  voluntarily  for  a  few 
years  with  a  worthless  colleague  who  was  fortunately  removed 
by  death,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time,  acting  as  sole  ruler 
of  the  civilized  world.  His  dominion  extended  uninterruptedly 
from  Scotland  far  into  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  Church  history  his  reign  derives  a  sort  of  significance 
from  being  marked  as  a  time  of  persecution  of  Christians  in 
Gaul  and  Asia  Minor.  The  aged  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
and  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  was  among  the  martyrs. 

To  him,  also,  were  addressed  the  two  apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr,  pleading  the  cause  of  Christians.  Under  him,  too, 
Justin  sealed  his  faith  with  his  death,  and  gained  his  name  of 
Martyr.  Bat  it  is  probable  that  Marcus  Aurelius  never  read 
or  even  saw  his  writings. 
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In  Roman  history  his  reign  is  insignificant.  A  large  part  of 
it  was  spent  in  protecting  his  frontier  or  making  small  exten- 
sions of  it  in  wars  upon  barbarian  tribes.  What  he  thought 
of  his  campaign  against  the  Sarmatians  appears  in  his  own 
words: 

*'  A  spider  is  proud  when  it  has  caught  a  fly,  and  another  wheo  he  has  caught 
a  poor  hare,  and  another  when  he  has  taken  a  little  fish  in  a  net,  and  another 
when  he  has  taken  wild  boars,  and  another  when  he  has  taken  bears,  and  an- 
other when  he  has  taken  Sannatians.  Are  not  these  robbers,  if  thou  ezaminest 
their  opinions  ?'** 

In  one  of  these  campaigns  against  the  barbarians  on  the 
Danube  he  died  in  camp  at  Vindebona,  the  modern  Vienna,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  As  if  in  anticipation  of  his  own  death 
he  had  written : 

"  There  is  no  man  so  fortunate  that  there  shall  not  be  by  him,  when  he  is 
dying,  some  who  are  pleased  with  what  is  going  to  happen.  Suppose  that  he 
was  a  good  and  wise  man,  will  there  not  be  at  last  some  one  to  say  to  himself, 
let  us  at  last  breathe  freely,  being  relieved  fh>m  this  schoolmaster.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  harsh  to  none  of  us,  but  I  perceive  that  he  tacitly  condemns  us.*' 

So  it  doubtless  was  in  fact.  In  that  day  the  old  Roman 
"  virtus  "  was  a  thing  of  the  past  In  its  place  had  come  vices 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  which  looked  more  vile  when 
grafted  into  a  national  character  in  which  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  beauty  was  never  a  strong  element  Debauched  by 
several  centuries  of  ^^panis  ei  circenses"  the  people  had  now 
sunk  to  a  life  that  centered  around  the  public  baths.  The  rule 
of  the  five  good  emperors,  of  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the 
last,  could  not  heal  the  disease ;  it  could  hardly  check  it  He 
was  painfully  conscious  that  he  was  ruling  over  an  effete  and 
shameless  people,  applying  to  them  what  Hesiod  says  of  the 
iron  age : 

"  Fidelity  and  modesty  and  justice  and  truth  are  fled 

'  Up  to  Olympus  from  the  widespread  earth.*  '* 

We  need,  then,  no  especial  word  of  a  historian  to  assure  us 
that  his  son  Commodus,  the  libertine,  the  amateur  gladiator, 
who  has  fairly  won  his  way  into  that  bad  triumvirate  of  Roman 
Emperors,  Nero,  Domitian,  Commodus,  was  more  congenial  to 
the  people,  than  he,  the  stoic  philosopher,  whose  life  was  pure 

*  The  quotations  are  from  the  English  translation  of  G«orge  Long. 
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enough  to  be  felt  as  an  iceberg  in  the  sweating  corruption  of 
the  time. 

This  emperor,  who  went  through  the  world  so  little  appre- 
ciated and  made  so  little  mark  in  the  Boman  annals,  has  been 
amply  righted  by  posterity.  He  had  a  rich  inner  life,  and  is 
now  known  and  admired,  not  by  those  desultory  campaigns 
along  the  Danube,  but  by  a  book  of  thoughts  jotted  down  on 
the  march  and  in  the  camp,  addressed  to  himself  and  intended 
for  his  own  eye  alone. 

There  can  be  no  suspicion  here  of  the  modern  trick  by  which 
a  modest  author  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  thoughts  in- 
tended for  his  own  eye  have  been  forced  into  the  light  by  over- 
zealous  friends.  The  style  of  the  "  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor" 
excludes  that  supposition.  They  are  written  in  Greek,  the 
ordinary  philosophical  language  of  the  time  ;  but  a  man  might 
be  a  philosopher  and  a  Greek,  and  still  find  a  large  part  of 
them  unintelligible.  Besides  the  ejaculatory  style  of  some 
parts  there  is  a  vagueness  which  makes  them  the  despair  of 
translators,  and  shows  that  they  were  intended  not  so  much  to 
convey  thought  to  others  as  to  suggest  to  himself.  It  would 
be  an  unkind  suspicion,  then,  to  suppose  that  the  constant 
form  of  address  to  himself  is  simply  theatrical  and  that  he  is 
posing  for  a  larger  audience.  We  may  be  sure  that  as  far  as 
we  understand  him  we  have  a  mirror  of  his  soul.  Perhaps 
no  man  has  ever  so  turned  his  inmost  soul  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  world.  One  half  of  the  charm  would  vanish  if  we  thought 
it  was  ever  intended  that  we  should  see  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  match  each  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  noble 
sentences  with  something  from  Seneca.  But,  lest  anyone 
should  bestow  his  admiration  on  the  wrong  man,  let  him  take 
down  his  classical  dictionary  and  read  the  article  on  Seneca, 
and  then  try  to  resist,  if  he  can,  the  impression  that  his  sub- 
limest  passages  are  mere  declamation.  When  he,  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  Nero's  proscriptions,  preaches  morality  to  us, 
the  thought  will  come  unbidden :  '^  Thou  that  preachest  an- 
other should  not  steal  dost  thou  steal.''  History,  furnishes  no 
basis  for  such  a  retort  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

We  call  Marcus  Aurelius  a  philosopher,  but  he  is  hardly 
worth  counting,  in  the  history  of  philosophy.     His  disjointed 
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remarks  compare  most  unfavorably  with  the  simple  bat  grand 
march  of  the  discourses  of  Epictetus,  whose  philosophy  he 
has  largely  borrowed.  He  who  reads  the  ** Thoughts"  for 
their  philosophy  will  be  poorly  rewarded  for  his  pain&  What 
attracts  most  persons  is  the  picture  of  the  man.  Doubtless  this 
is  what  made  it  one  of  the  two  books  of  John  Smith,  the  hero 
of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

This  picture  has  been  thought  to  make  Christianity  tremble 
for  the  laurels  of  its  saints.  An  Italian  cardinal  who  trans- 
lated the  book  in  the  17th  century  dedicated  the  translation  to 
his  own  soul,  to  make  it,  as  he  says,  "  redder  than  his  purple  at 
the  sight  of  the  virtues  of  this  gentile." 

Before  we  open  the  "  Thoughts "  to  see  whether  they  bear 
out  for  their  author  this  high  claim,  two  preliminary  remarks 
seem  necessary. 

1.  In  order  to  get  a  patient  hearing  for  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  sort  of  an  explanation  how  a  good  man  could 
persecute  Christiana  We  could  easily  throw  the  large  mantle 
of  charity  over  him  which  we  have  to  throw  over  so  many 
who  have  been  persecutors  on  principle,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Innocent  III.,  and  John  Calvin.  But  Bome  under  the  empe- 
rors was  generally  tolerant  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ligious opinion.  It  took  into  its  broad  bosom  the  gods  and 
creeds  of  Asia  and  Africa.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  a 
good  emperor  should  allow  Christians  alone  to  be  persecuted? 

Christian  polemical  writers  have  abstained  from  imput- 
ing any  cruelty  to  him  in  the  matter.  The  worst  that  has  been 
said  is  that  he  simply  allowed  the  popular  hatred  against  the 
Christians  to  have  full  course.  There  is  a  view  of  his  action, 
however,  that  does  him  greater  honor  as  a  ruler.  We  have  to 
remember  that  Christianity  was  the  one  intolerant  religion. 
It  was  missionary  and  militant  from  its  beginning.  Its  hand 
was  against  every  other  religion.  It  aimed  not  at  coordi- 
nation but  conquest  The  proposal  to  put  Christ  in  the 
Boman  pantheon,  intended  as  conciliation,  seemed  to  the 
Christian  the  highest  blasphemy.  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
emperor,  was  the  champion  of  the  State  religion,  which, 
however  little  he  believed  in  it,  he  probably  regarded  as 
the  last  bulwark  against  invading  corruption.     And  when 
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he  saw  the  altars  deserted  and  the  sacrificial  victims  without  a 
market  he  must  have  felt  called  upon  to  strike  at  the  common 
enemy,  Christianity,  which  passed  at  that  time  as  atheism. 
Probably  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  policy  of  persecution 
already  inaugurated  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  even  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so,  would  have  cost  him  his  throne.  But,  since 
he  was  no  reed  shaken  bv  the  wind,  to  be  made  the  tool  of  a 
mob,  it  is  most  likely  that  his  deliberate  judgment  sanctioned 
the  policy.  What  may  seem  strange  is  the  fact  that  what  he 
saw  and  heard  of  the  devotion  of  the  martyrs  appears  to  have 
repelled  him.  In  the  only  passage  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
Christians  be  says, 

^  Be  ready  to  die  not  from  mere  obstinacy,  as  with  the  Christians,  but  consider- 
ately and  with  dignity  and  in  a  way  to  persuade  another,  without  tr^c  show." 

So  much  excitement  was  oflTensive  to  his  unruffled  Stoicism. 
It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  even  Christian  writers  have 
complained  that  in  times  of  persecution  there  often  arose  a  per- 
fect mania  for  martyrdom,  and  that  many  preferred  to  glorify 
God  at  the  stake  rather  than  by  a  patient  godly  life  under 
hard  conditions,  so  that  the  number  who  pressed  forward  to 
execution,  unsought  for,  appalled  the  magistrates.  This  was 
one  thing  that  made  Christianity  appear  to  him,  as  to  Tacitus, 
an  ^^  eocitialnlis  superstiiio" 

2.  Marcus  Aurelius  has  gained  greatly  by  being  contrasted 
with  Constantine.  Contrasts  are  often  made  an  unfair  and 
misleading  method  of  estimating  character,  in  which  truth  is 
liable  to  be  sacrificed  to  antithesis.  Persons  will  go  so  far  in 
making  out  a  contrast  between  a  Northerner  and  a  Southerner 
or  a  German  and  a  Frenchman  as  to  almost  lose  sight  of  that 
laige  common  element  of  a  common  human  nature.  And  the 
parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden  has  been  done  to  death  in 
its  too  free  application  to  other  pairs  of  individuals.  Never- 
theless contrast  has  its  legitimate  uses,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  student  of  Boman  history  to  avoid  contrasting  the 
last  great  representative  of  paganism  on  the  throne  with  the 
first  Christian  emperor. 

In  every  aspect  of  the  comparison  of  characters  Constantine 
suffers.  He  has  left  us  no  thoughts.  Aside  from  his  official 
duties  he  appears  lo  have  had  very  few  except  about  his  body 
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and  his  dinner.  Taking  as  the  standard  of  manhood  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  the  two  stand  over  against  each  other 
as  gentleman  and  churl.  It  seems  to  the  traveler  in  Rome  a 
part  of  the  irony  of  fate,  that  the  beautiful  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  the  Capitol  should  have  been 
saved  from  destruction  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  only  be- 
cause the  monks  and  the  people  of  Rome  revered  it  under  the 
mistaken  name  of  "  Constantine's  horse."  Christians  must 
sadly  admit  the  truth  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  remark  that  "  it  is 
one  of  the  tragic  events  of  history  that  Constantine  and  not 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  first  Christian  emperor." 

But  the  admirers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  would  feel  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  him  to  let  his  case  rest  with  mere  superiority  to 
Constantine.  The  question  which  the  **  Thoughts"  are  to  set- 
tle for  us  is  whether  we  have  not  here  a  picture  of  something 
that  might  be  called  perfect  manhood,  grown  on  heatben  soil 
outside  of  the  influences  of  the  Gospel.  With  this  in  view  let 
us  look  more  nearly  at  the  picture. 

At  the  head  of  its  manly  qualities  appears  simplicity.  The 
emperor  says  to  himself, 

"  Take  care  that  thou  art  not  made  into  a  Csesar,  that  thou  art  not  dyed  with 
this  dye ;  for  such  things  happen." 

He  who  could  wish  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Caesar  and  remem- 
ber that  he  was  a  man  has  gone  far  in  establishing  his  claim  to 
manhood. 

How  much  above  the  low  pride  of  ruling  he  was  appears  in 
this: 

"  If  thou  hadet  a  step-mother  and  a  mother  at  the  same  time,  thou  wouldst  be 
dutiful  to  thy  step-mother,  but  stiU  thou  wouldst  constantly  return  to  thy  mother. 
Let  the  oourt  and  philosophy  now  be  to  thee  step-mother  and  mother;  return  to 
philosophy  frequently  and  repose  in  her,  through  whom  what  thou  meetest  with 
in  the  court  appears  to  thee  tolerable." 

Then  this  thought  rises  like  a  prayer : 

"  Simple  and  modest  is  the  work  of  philosophy.  Draw  me  not  aside  to  inso- 
lence and  pride." 

Hear  him  thank  the  gods  for  their  gifts : 

"To  the  gods  I  am  indebted  for  .  .  good  parents,  a  good  sister,  good  teachers, 
good  associates,  good  kinsmen  and  friends,  nearly  everything  good."  ..."  Thut 
I  was  subjected  to  a  ruler  and  a  father  who  was  able  to  take  away  all  pride  from 
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me,  and  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  poesible  for  a  man  to  live  in  a  palace 
without  wanting  either  guards  or  embroidered  dresses,  or  torches  and  statues  and 
such  like  show ;  but  that  it  is  in  such  a  man's  power  to  bring  himself  very  near 
to  the  fashion  of  a  private  person,  without  being  for  this  reason  either  meaner  in 
thought,  or  more  remiss  in  action,  with  respect  to  the  things  that  must  be  done 
for  the  public  interest  in  a  manner  that  befits  a  ruler." 

There  is  no  word  of  thanks  for  being  made  emperor  of  the 
world,  but, 

"  I  thank  the  gods  that  though  it  was  my  mother's  fate  to  die  young,  yet  she 
spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  with  me."  .  .  "  That  I  knew  Apollonius,  Rusticus, 
Maximus."  •    ' 

Hear  what  he  says  be  received  from  these  friends : 

''  From  Rusticus  I  received  the  impression  that  my  character  required  improve- 
ment and  discipline."  "From  Apollonius  a  lesson  in  freedom  of  will  and 
undeviatiug  steadiness  of  purpose." 

Of  Maximus  he  says :  "  I  observed  that  everybody  believed 
that  he  thought  as  he  spoka"  What  purer  pleasure  can  a  man 
look  back  upon  at  the  end  of  life  than  this  for  which  this  grand 
old  pagan  thanks  the  gods,  "I  knew  Apollonius,  Rusticus, 
Maximus  T^ 

Another  manly  quality  brought  to  light  in  the  *'  Thoughts"  is 
firmness.  The  bust  of  this  emperor  in  the  Naples  museum" 
gives  the  impression  of  goodness  but  little  strength,  but  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  Capitol,  on  horseback,  with  the  arm  out- 
stretched as  if  to  hush  a  multitude,  represents  him  in  look 
and  action  as  every  inch  a  king.  This  is  the  man  of  the 
**  Thoughts."  One  sees  in  him  the  power  of  stoic  philosophy. 
To  keep  the  will  unaffected  by  external  events  was,  according  to 
this  philosophy,  the  crown  of  life.  So,  to  the  good  and  wise 
man,  all  that  happens,  even  death  itself,  might  become  utterly 
indifferent.  The  same  spirit*which  prompted  Epictetus  to  speak 
of  himself  as  ''Epictetus,  a  slave,  maimed  in  body,  an  Irus  in 
poverty,  favored  by  the  Immortals,"  fills  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
says: 

"  If  the  poor  body  is  cut,  burned,  filled  with  matter  and  rottenness,  neverthe- 
less let  the  part  which  forms  opinions  about  these  things  be  quiet, — that  is,  let  it 
judge  that  nothing  is  either  bad  or  good  which  can  happen  equally  to  the  bad  man 
and  the  good." 

"  Suppose  that  men  kiU  thee,  cut  thee  in  pieces,  curse  thee.  What,  then,  can 
these  do  to  prevent  thy  mind  from  remaining  pure,  wise,  sober,  just?  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  should  stand  by  a  limpid,  pure  spring  and  curse  it,  the  spring  never 
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ceases  sending  up  potable  water;  and  if  he  should  cast  daj  into  it  or  flltfa,  it  will 
speedily  disperse  them  and  wash  them  out,  and  will  not  be  at  all  poDuted.'* 

With  the  air  of  one  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  death,  and  feared  it  not,  he  says : 

''  To  her  who  gives  and  takes  back  all,  to  nature,  the  man  who  is  instructed  and 
modest  sajs,  *  Give  what  thcyj  wilt :  take  back  what  thou  wilt,*  and  he  says  this 
not  proudly,  but  obediently,  and  well  pleased  with  her.'' 

With  one  bound  he  clears  most  of  the  ills  of  life  as  being 
such  only  in  fancy  : 

"  Take  away  thy  opinion,  and  then  there  is  laken  away  the  complaint.  *■  I  have 
been  harmed.'  Take  away  the  complaint,  *  I  have  been  harmed,'  and  the  harm  is 
taken  away."  "  Consider  that  everything  is  opinion,  and  opinion  is  in  thy  power. 
Take  away,  then,  when  thou  choosest,  thy  opinion,  and  like  a  mariner  who  has 
doubled  the  promontory,  thou  wilt  find  calm,  everything  stable  and  a  wayeleas 
bay." 

Here  is  his  philosopher's  stone  for  transmuting  all  the  dark 
experiences  of  life  into  blessings. 

'*  Remember  on  every  oocasion  which  leads  thee  to  vexation  to  apply  this 
principle;  not  that  this  is  a  misfortune,  but  to  bear  it  nobly  is  good  fortune." 

The  man  who  could  think  thus  must  have  been  steadfast,  im- 
movable, the  one  fixed  factor  in  a  whirl  of  events,  a  promon- 
'  tory  in  a  raging  sea.     When  Tennyson  wrote : 

'*  Oh  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong : 
For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's  random  mock, 
Nor  all  calamity's  hugest  waves  confound, 
Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock, 
That  compassed  round  with  turbulent  sound, 
In  middle  ocean  meets  the  sounding  shock, 
Tempest-buffeted,  citadel  crowned," 

he  did  little  more  than  represent  \o  us  Marcus  Aurelius  with 
his  great  wish  accomplished,  for  in  the  '*  Thoughts"  he  says  to 
himself : 

"Be  like  the  promontory  against  which  the  waves  continually  break,  but  it 
stands  firm  and  tames  the  fury  of  the  water  around  it" 

But  firmness  may  become  a  disagreeable  element  of  charac- 
ter when  it  is  not  tempered  with  gentleness.  Such  a  meager 
history  as  we  have  of  the  public  life  of  the  emperor  has  pre- 
served one  priceless  story.     It  is  said  that,  when  he  had  put 
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down  the  great  revolt  of  Avidios  Cassius,  he  heard  that  Cas- 
sias had  fallen,  and  said,  ^^  I  am  sorry,  for  I  hoped  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  forgiving  him."  His  conspicuous  clemency  to 
the  conquered  party  of  Cassius  showed  that  he  meant  what  he 
said.  The  ^'  Thoughts"  are  full  of  this  spirit  In  counting  up 
the  blessings  of  life,  he  counts  it  as  a  priticipal  one  to  remem- 
ber "  to  how  many  ill-minded  folks  thou  hast  shown  a  kind  dis- 
position." Although  he  reminds  himself  '' a  man  must  stand 
erect,  not  be  kept  erect  by  others  f  yet  he  shows  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  so  stiffly  erect  as  to  lean  backwards,  when  he 
says: 

''  Be  not  ashamed  to  be  helped.  For  it  is  thj  busiDess  to  do  thj  duty  like  a 
soldier  in  the  assault  on  a  town.  How,  then,  if  being  lame  thou  canst  not  mount 
up  on  the  battlements  alone,  but  with  the  help  of  another  it  is  possible  ?" 

He  says  he  learned  from  Apollonius,  ''how  to  receive  from 
friends  what  are  esteemed  favors,  without  being  either  humbled 
by  ihem,  or  letting  them  pass  unnoticed."  He  had  little  of  that 
fiery  zeal  that  tries  to  fill  the  place  of  love.  He  says :  "  The 
best  way  of  avenging  thyself  is  not  to  become  like  the  wrong- 
doer." He  quotes  fondly  from  Antisthenes:  ''It  is  a  royal 
thing  to  do  good  and  to  be  abused."  He  puts  the  duty  of  for- 
bearance on  the  highest  grounds. 

"  The  gods,  who  are  immortal,  are .  not  vexed  because  during  so  long  a  time 
they  must  tolerate  continually  men  such  as  thej  are,  and  so  many  of  them  bad. 
But  thou,  who  art  destined  to  end  so  soon,  art  thou  wearied  of  enduring  the  bad, 
and  this  too  when  thou  art  one  of  themt** 

How  far  is  that  from  *'  Be  ye  kind,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you  ?" 
He  seems  to  come  down  from  his  throne  when  he  says: 

"Suppose  any  man  shall  despise  me.  Let  him  look  to  that  himself.  But  I 
will  look  to  this,  that  I  be  not  discovered  doing  or  saying  anything  deserving  of 
contempt  Shall  any  man  hate  me.  Let  him  look  to  it.  But  I  will  be  mild  and 
benevolent  towards  every  man,  and  ready  to  show  even  him  his  mistake,  not  re- 
proachfully nor  yet  as  making  a  great  display  of  my  endurance,  but  nobly  and  hon- 
estly, like  the  gn^at  Phocion.  unless  indeed  he  only  assumed  it." 

This  is  the  spirit  that  would  have  taken  him  to  the  cross,  if 
it  had  lain  in  his  way. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  his  nine  rules  of  conduct.  Think  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  the  commander  of  legions  in  the  field,  pre- 
scribing this  to  himself : 
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*^  Ninth — consider  that  a  good  disposition  is  invincible,  if  it  is  genuine,  and  not 
an  a£fected  smile  and  acting  a  part  For  what  will  the  most  violent  man  do  to 
thee,  if  thou  continueat  to  be  of  a  kind  disposition  toward  him,  and  if  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  thou  gently  admonishest  him  and  calmly  correctest  his  errors,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  is  tryiug  to  do  thee  harm,  sajring,  '  not  so,  my  child,  we  are 
constituted  by  nature  for  something  else ;  I  certainly  shall  not  be  injured,  but 
thou  art  injuring  thyself,  my  child.'  And  show  him  with  gentle  tact  and  by  gen- 
eral principles  that  this  is  so,  and  that  even  bees  do  not  do  as  he  does,  nor  any 
animals  that  are  formed  by  nature  to  be  gregarious ;  and  thou  must  do  this  neither 
with  any  double  meaning  nor  in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  affectionately  and  with- 
out any  rancor  in  thy  soul ;  and  not  as  if  thou  wert  lecturing  him,  nor  yet  that 
any  bystander  may  admire." 

Let  us  not  suppose  however,  that  the  legions  found  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  weakling,  who  would  tolerate  insubordination, 
any  more  than  Lincoln,  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all,  shrunk  from  the  bitter  deeds  of  war.  But  as  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. 

Another  marked  quality  of  the  man  is  sincerity.  His  abhor- 
rence of  double  dealings  comes  out  in  this : 

"  How  unsound  and  insincere  is  he  who  says,  I  have  determined  to  deal  with 
thee  in  a  fair  way.  What  art  thou  doing,  man  7  There  is  no  occasion  to  give  this 
notice.  It  will  soon  show  itself  by  acts.  The  voice  ought  to  be  plainly  written 
on  the  forehead.  Such  as  a  man's  character  is  he  immediately  shows  it  in  his 
eyes,  just  as  he  who  is  beloved  forthwith  reads  everything  in  the  eyes  of  lovers." 

Here  is  an  exhortation  to  himself: 

**  Never  value  anything  as  profitable  to  thyself  which  shall  compel  thee  to  break 
thy  promise,  to  lose  thy  self-respect,  to  hate  any  man,  to  suspect,  to  curse,  to  act 
the  hypocrite,  to  desire  anything  which  needs  walls  and  curtains." 

"  A  man  should  use  himself  to  think  of  those  things  only,  about  which  if  one 
should  suddenly  ask,  What  hast  thou  now  in  tliy  thoughts  ?  with  perfect  open- 
ness thou  mightest  answer.  This  or  that" 

How  strongly  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  out- 
ward act  but  the  thought  that  makes  the  man,  he  shows  in  this : 

*'  Such  as  are  thy  habitual  thoughts,  such  also  wiQ  be  the  character  of  thy  mind. 
For  the  soul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts." 

After  saying  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Thoughts," 

"I  learned  from  Rusticus  not  to  be  led  astray  to  delivering  little  hortatory 
orations,  nor  to  showing  myself  off  as  a  man  who  practices  much  discipline,  or 
does  benevolent  acts  in  order  to  make  a  display," 

He  is  so  little  of  a  Pharisee  as  to  remind  himself  that 

*'  The  pride  which  is  proud  of  its  want  of  pride  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all ;" 
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* 
And  as  if  the  danger  of  being  a  mere  talker  were  ever  present 

with  him,  delivers  to  himself  this  sharp  exhortation : 

"  No  longer  talk  at  all  about  the  kind  of  man  a  good  man  ought  to  be,  but  be 
Bich." 

He  knew  how  to  be  kind  without  much  show  : 

"One  man,"  he  flays,  ''  when  he  has  done  a  service  to  another,  is  ready  to  set  it 
down  to  his  account  as  a  favor  conferred.  Another  is  not  ready  to  do  this,  but 
still  in  his  own  mind  he  thinks  of  the  man  as  his  debtor,  and  he  knows  what  he 
baa  done.  A  third  in  a  measure  does  not  even  know  what  he  has  done,  but  he  is 
like  a  vine  which  has  produced  grapes,  and  seeks  for  nothing  more  after  it  has 
onoe  produced  its  proper  fruit.'*  How  far  does  that  fall  below,  "  When  thou  doest 
alms  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doest." 

The  last  quality  which  we  will  mention  as  distinguishing  the 
man  is  -peace.     His  words 

'^  He  who  follows  reason  in  all  things  is  both,  tranquil  and  active  at  the  time, 
and  also  cheerful  and  collected," 

Show  that  his  ideal  of  life  was  one  in  which  the  contentment 
which  became  a  Stoic,  was  a  large  element.  He  had  learned 
from  his  father,  Antoninus  Pius,  '*  never  to  carry  things  to  the 
sweating  point,''  as  he  says.     So  with  a  touch  of  scorn  he  says : 

'*  Imagine  every  man  who  is  grieved  at  anything  or  discontented,  to  be  like  a  pig 
which  is  sacrificed  and  kicks  and  screams.*' 

Much  less  does  he  deem  it  dignified  to  borrow  trouble  He 
says: 

**  Let  not  future  things  disturb  thee,  for  thou  wilt  come  to  them,  if  it  shall  be 
necessary,  having  with  thee  the  same  reason  which  thou  now  usest  for  present 
things." 

Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  that  large  tranquility  which  per- 
vades the  whole  book,  is  this : 

"  Men  seek  retreats  for  themselves,  houses  in  the  country,  sea  shores  and  moun- 
tains, and  thou,  too,  art  wont  to  desire  such  things  very  much.  But  this  is  alto- 
gether a  mark  of  the  most  common  sort  of  men,  for  it  is  in  thy  power,  whenever 
thou  shall  choose,  to  retire  into  thyself.  For  nowhere  either  with  more  quiet  or 
more  freedom  from  trouble,  does  a  man  retire  than  into  his  own  souL" 

He,  too,  then,  learned  that  hard  lesson  taught  to  so  many  bom 
with  a  longing  after  quiet  retreats  and  books  and  rest,  but  placed 
by  God  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  cares,  that  contentment  is  to  be 
sought  within  and  not  without. 

Here,  then,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  simple,  firm,  kind,  sincere, 
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and  tranquil,  a  large,  good  man,  as  good  a  Christian  as  Theo- 
dore Parker  would  have  asked  for  as  a  church  member,  without 
regeneration.  It  is  a  character  that  gains  on  you  the  more  you 
look  at  it,  and  these  pictures  piled  one  upon  another  seemed  to 
limit  the  sphere  of  grace,  and  make  a  stumbling  block  for  those 
who  feel  obliged  to  disparage  the  morality  of  the  heathen  in 
order  to  exalt  the  gospel. 

Benan  calls  the  thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ''That  evangel 
of  those  who  believe  not  in  the  supernatural  which  has  not  been 
comprehended  until  our  day,"  and  he  and  his  asiKX^iates  are 
ready  to  accept  this  as  the  perfect  gospel.  Waiving,  then,  for 
the  present  the  question  of  the  Emperor^s  claims  to  the  highest 
manhood,  we  can  see  two  reasons  why  his  gospel  was  not  a  per- 
fect gospel : 

1.  It  leaves  out  of  the  account  the  weakness  of  men.  The 
average  man  has  little  aspiration  after  that  stoic  independence 
which  boasted  that  it  put  a  man  on  a  level  with  Zeus.  What 
he  more  needs  is  comforting.  Tell  the  suflFerer  "  Take  away  the 
complaint  and  the  harm  is  also  taken  away,"  and  he  will 
answer,  ''  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying  save  they  to  whom 
it  is  given."  Here  is  one  who  has  lost  a  friend  whom  he  thinks 
he  values  more  than  Marcus  Aurelius  could  have  valued  Apol- 
lonius,  Busticus,  and  Maximus  together.  He  bows  down  his 
head  like  a  bulrush,  saying  ''I  am  harmed,  I  want  healing." 
We  need  at  times  something  like  the  assurance  that  **our  light 
affliction  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

The  average  man  is  too  individual  in  his  wants  to  take  mach 
comfort  in  Marcus  Aurelius'  thought  of  the  well-being  of  the 
universe  which  is  to  result  through  his  being  crushed  to  atoms. 
He  cannot  say  with  Hume,  "It  does  not  trouble  me  to  think 
that  there  will  a  time  when  I  shall  cease  to  exist  any  more  than 
to  think  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  yet  exist"  Indi- 
vidual, personal  immortality  is  the  longing  of  the  natural  man. 
The  individual  victim  struggles  against  being  sacriiSced  to  the 
Kosmos.  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  a  priest,  acting  against  his  own 
soul,  says: 

"  Thou  hast  existed  as  a  part.  Thou  shalt  disappear  in  that  whidi  prodaoed 
thee ;  but  rather  thou  shalt  be  received  back  into  its  seminal  principle  bj  trans- 
mutation," 
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While  the  Christian  poet  draws  his  sword  in  behalf  of  the 
victim,  contending  thus : 

'*  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  aldrtfl  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside." 

Just  once,  almost  at  the  very  end  of  his  thoughts,  Marcus 
Aarelius  himself  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the  hard  lot  of 
annihilation* 

"How  can  it  be,"  he  sajs,  "that  the  gods,  after  having  arranged  all  things  well 
and  benoTolentlj  for  mankind,  have  overlooked  this  alone,  that  some  men,  and 
rerj  good  men  and  men  who,  as  we  may  say,  have  had  most  communion  with 
th«  divini^,  and  through  pious  acts  and  religious  observances  have  been  most 
intimate  with  the  divinity,  when  they  have  once  died  should  never  exist  again, 
bat  should  be  completely  extinguished?" 

But  he  drops  the  complaint  as  almost  a  blasphemy,  and  shuts 
hioQself  up  to  the.  sacrifice,  saying, 

"But  if  thiB  be  80,  be  assured  that,  if  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  the 
gods  would  have  done  it" 

With  a  bolder  tone  the  Christian  argues  his  immortality 
from  the  justice  of  God. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die : 
And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just." 

This  Other  gospel,  then,  which  is  not  another,  forgetting  the 
needs  of  humanity,  which  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  world, 
preaches  endurance  down  to  it  like  a  Simeon  Slrylites  from  his 
pillar.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  beauty,  it  is  very  distant 
and  very  cold.  Christianity,  like  a  tender  nurse,  walks  among 
men,  binding  up  their  wounds. 

2.  Another  defect  in  this  gospel  is  that  it  has  no  standard 
for  right  and  wrong.  The  thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are 
indeed  full  of  the  prescription,  "Live  according  to  nature." 
But  this  is  a  rule  given  in  the  form  of  an  enigma,  for  it  con- 
tains the  variable  word  nature,  which  makes  it  a  different  rule 
to  each  man,  and  a  different  rule  to  the  same  man  to-day,  when 
he  is  full  of  hope,  and  to-morrow,  when  he  is  ready  for  suicide. 
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Perhaps  he  built  up  his  own  noble  life,  as  -Ateschylua  is  said  to 
have  built  up  his  magnificent  dramas,  without  theoretical 
knowledge.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  that  his  rule  appears 
to  have  had  to  him  a  more  or  less  definite  meaning.  He  says, 
"The  prime  principle,  then,  in  man's  nature  is  the  social."  A 
man  owes  service  to  his  fellows  just  as  the  hand  owes  service 
to  the  body.  "  Do  not  turn  away  from  thy  neighbor,"  he  says, 
"  for  he  that  turns  away  is  as  a  hand  cut  oflF." 

The  force  of  the  exhortation,  *'  Live  according  to  nature,"  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  assumption  contained  in  the 
"Thoughts,'*  that  even  bad  men  do  live  according  to  nature. 
For  example,  "  If  men  do  wrong  it  is  plain  that  they  do  so 
involuntarily  and  in  ignorance."  "All  these  things  happen  to 
them  in  accordance  with  their  constitution."  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  see  how  he  could  accuse  those  persons  of  sin, 
though  he  does  call  them  wicked,  who  cooperate,  as  he  says, 
in  a  good  plan,  performing,  however,  a  mean  function  "like  a 
mean  and  ridiculous  verse  in  a  play."  In  Christianity  there  is 
no  such  equivocation.  Righteousness  is  established  on  her 
throne,  and  men  bow  before  it  as  sinners. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  inadequacy  of  ifarcus 
Aurelius'  principles  for  others.  But  is  there  no  break  in  his 
personal  armor?  Did  he  miss  nothing  by  not  comprehending 
the  light  that  shone  even  to  his  very  doors?  Another  legiti- 
mate contrast  will  best  answer  that  question.  Taking  him  just 
as  he  stands,  without  abating  a  hair  from  the  excellence  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  him,  he  makes  a  proper  contrast  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  If  Christianity  is  to  get  glory  from  her  heroes. 
It  is  not  by  contrasting  them  with  second-rate  Pagans.  You 
might  take  a  Thersitea  and  convert  him  and  re-convert  him, 
but  you  could  never  make  a  Paul  out  of  him.  But  here  was  a 
man  who  might  be  said  to  have  been  run  in  the  same  large 
mould  with  Paul. 

The  larger  the  men  the  more  significant  the  contrast,  for  in  a 
large  man  a  deficiency  is  a  large  deficiency.  Now,  without 
drawing  a  minute  contrast  between  the  two  men,  we  can  see 
at  the  first  glance  one  difierence  so  great  as  to  overshadow  all 
minor  ones  and  leave  them  out  of  the  account  Paul's  enthusi* 
aam  was  balanced  in  Marcus  Aurelius  by  a  great  zero.  Mere 
patience  and  sadness  is  all  he  has  to  match  PauPs  hope  and  joy. 
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If  all  our  sacred  writings  were  reduced  to  two  or  three 
epistles  of  Paul,  what  an  awakening  it  would  still  give  us  to 
contemplate  that  picture  of  a  man  bent  on  an  errand  that  ab- 
sorbed his  soul,  passing  from  Asia  over  into  Macedonia  and 
on  to  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  in  perils  of  every  kind,  in 
the  face  of  certain  death,  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,  and 
then  to  find  that  he  was  without  a  care  for  himself;  but  say- 
ing, "Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak?  Who  is  offended 
and  I  burn  not?"  And  so  much  on  Jire  as  to  exclaim  in  the 
height  of  his  enthusiasm,  '*  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren.'^  He  had  no  time  to  stand  by  himself 
and  think  out  for  himself  the  rules  or  the  speculations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Turn  back  again,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the 
"  Thoughts"  of  the  Emperor.  See  how  he  broods  over  himself 
whom  he  has  tried  so  hard  to  neglect.  No  man  had  a  keener 
sense  than  he  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  our  earthly  life.  He 
says: 

"  If  any  god  told  thee  that  thou  shalt  die  to-morrow,  or  certainly  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  thou  wouldnt  not  much  care  whether  it  was  on  the  third  day  or 
on  the  morrow,  unless  thou  wast  in  the  highest  degree  mean-spirited — for  how 
small  is  the  difference  ?  So  think  it  no  great  thing  to  die  after  as  many  years  as 
thou  canst  name  rather  than  to-morrow." 

When  you  look,  hoping  to  see  this  magnificent  man  warm 
into  life  and  vigor  and  self-forgetful  action,  you  find  him  wrapt 
in  the  dark  mantle  of  his  own  sad  thoughts,  II  Penseroso,  say- 
ing to  himself : 

*'  In  this  flowing  stream,  on  which  there  is  no  abiding,  what  is  there  of  the 
things  which  hurry  by  on  which  a  man  would  set  a  high  price  ?  It  would  be  just 
as  if  a  man  should  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the  sparrows  which  fly  by,  but  it  has 
already  passed  out  of  sight." 

'*  That  worthless  thing  called  fame"  is  an  especial  mark  for 
his  contempt  The  praise  of  the  many  he  calls  a  mere  "  clap- 
ping of  tonguea"  "  To  be  grieved  that  future  generations  will 
not  praise  thee,'*  he  says,  "  is  much  the  same  as  to  be  grieved 
because  those  who  have  lived  before  thee  did  not  praise  thea" 
*' What  is  even  an  eternal  remembrance?"  he  exclaims.  '*  A 
mere  nothing."  And  yet  the  loss  of  it  costs  him  a  pang.  One 
short  sad  sentence  of  resignation  reads  :  *'  Near  is  thy  forget- 
fulness  of  all  things ;  and  near  the  forgetfulness  of  thee  by  . 
all."    Sometimes  his  feeling  for  this  life  appears  to  be  one  of 
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disgust     After  repeated  exhortations,  **Do  not  consider  life 
as  a  thing  of  any  value,"  he  uses  this  strong  figure : 

**  Ab  it  happens  to  thee  in  the  amphitheater  and  such  places,  that  the  continual 
sight  of  the  same  things  and  the  uniformity  make  the  spectacle  ^vearisome,  so  is 
the  whole  of  life ;  for  all  things  above,  below  are  the  same  and  from  the  same. 
How  long  then?" 

In  another  place  he  wrote  down  :  "  Such  as  bathing  appears  to 
thee, — oil,  sweat,  dirt,  filthy  water,  all  things  disgusting, — ^so  is 
every  part  of  life  and  everything." 

This  last  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  pet, 
but  oftener  his  words  indicate  a  settled  ennui  far  deeper  than 
any  pet     This  for  instance  seems  coldly  deliberate : 

"  Turn  to  the  morals  of  those  who  live  with  thee,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
endure  the  most  agreeable  of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  a  man  being  hardly  able  to 
endure  himself.  In  such  darkness,  then,  and  dirt,  and  in  so  constant  a  flux,  what 
there  is  worth  being  highly  prized  or  even  an  object  of  serious  pursuit  I  cannot 
imagine. 

Other  passages  make  it  appear  that  the  whole  o^arch  of  his- 
tory was  to  him  a  procession  of  a  dull  farce. 

In  his  balancings  to  and  fro  on  the  questions  whether  there 
are  or  are  not  gods,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  future  life 
for  the  individual,  it  is  no  wonder  that  sometimes,  when  he 
inclines  to  the  negative,  it  occurs  to  him  to  cut  short  his  share 
in  the  tiresome  farce  by  his  own  hand.  Like  Epictetus  he 
cannot  always  remain  at  the  high  pressure  point  of  a  determi- 
nation to  stand  firm  like  a  soldier  placed  on  guard,  who  must 
not  desert  his  post  until  relieved  by  those  who  posted  him 
there.  Along  with  abundant  exhortations  of  that  kind  we 
find  him  saying  to  himsell  '^  The  house  gets  smoky  and  I  go 
out"  And  throwing  off  all  enigmas  he  speaks  it  out  plainly. 
"  If  thou  perceivest  that  thou  art  not  true,  go  into  some  nook 
where  thou  canst  be,  or  depart  at  once  from  life,  not  in  passion 
but  with  simplicity."  That  is  the  true  Stoic  spirit  A  man 
may  put  a  knife  to  his  throat  if  he  does  it  coolly.  Now  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  absurdity  of  imagining  the  apostle  Paul 
contemplating  suicide,  and  you  will  need  no  words  to  complete 
the  contrast.  It  is  complete.  Not  often  does  the  cause  of  the 
diflPerence  between  two  men  lie  so  open  before  the  eye.  Paul, 
being  like  Marcus  Aurelius  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
while  on  his  way  to  Damascus  on  an  errand  of  persecution  had 
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borne  in  upon  him  some  new  facts ;  not  new  precepts,  but  new 
facts;  every  fact  a  motive  to  action,  and  every  fact  compre- 
hended in  this:  " The  Son  of  God  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me."  These  facts  were  what  made  Paul.  They  created  in 
him  that  enthusiasm  which  surged  through  his  being,  driving 
out  meaner  passions,  and  appropriating  the  whole  nature  unto 
itself,  so  that  he  could  say :  **  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me." 

Had  Marcus  Aurelius  known  and  realized  these  facts,  in- 
stead of  that  great  sad  heart  grown  prematurely  old  he  might 
have  had  the  bounding  joy  of  that  same  new  life  that  leaped 
in  Paul's  veins. 

It  seems  to  require  something  like  these  facts  to  keep  men 
from  brooding  over  that  now  common  question,  "  Is  life  worth 
living?"  Nay,  to  keep  them  from  answering  it  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  so  many  kind,  good  men  have  done. 

If  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  were,  after  all,  fables, 
we  might  fall  in  with  Benan  and  the  host  for  whom  he  speaks, 
and  say  that  that  calm  pale  face  marked  by  that  wisdom  that 
increaseth  sorrow,  and  that  heart,  full  of  patience  and  kindness, 
hot  with  no  hope,  must  represent  to  us  the  highest  manhood  : 
for  if  the  records  of  Jesus  are  not  facts,  then  life  contains  no 
mountain  peaks  of  hope.  There  is  no  higher  ground  than  the 
valley  of  resignation,  and  in  the  art  of  walking  sweetly  in  this 
valley  we  could  accept  Marcus  Aurelius  as  master.  But  even 
then  we  should  long  for  some  of  that  strong  nectar  of  hope 
which  was  transfused  into  the  life-blood  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
A  man  might  even  be  willing  to  give  himself  up  to  a  delu- 
sion which  should  unite  him  for  a  few  short  years  to  that  great 
army  of  enthusiastic  workers 

**  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam: 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream ; 

Wliich  did  aooomplish  their  desire, 
Bore  and  forbore,  and  did  nor  tire, 
like  Stephen  an  uoquenched  fire." 

But  is  it  not  likely  that  that  belief  which  visibly  saves  the 
soul  in  this  life  and  sets  the  crown  upon  manhood,  is  no  illu- 
sion, but  the  truth  ? 

VOL.  IV.  29 
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aoticle  n— the  authority  of  faith. 

The  terms  faith  and  reason,  belief  and  knowledge,  are  used 
in  such  a  variety  of  significations  that  any  clear  discussion  of 
their  relation  demands  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  in  which 
they  are  employed.  In  illustration  of  this  variety,  let  us  note 
some  of  the  senses  in  which  these  terms  are  used,  (a)  As  the 
metaphysician  uses  the  word  faith^  it  is  likely  to  have  some 
such  general  meaning  as,  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural ;  (6)  the  devout,  religious  mind  will  mean  by  it 
trust  in  God  or  in  his  word ;  (c)  to  the  churchman  it  may  stand 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  definite  system  of  religious  doctrine 
prescribed  by  the  church  and  received  upon  her  authority; 
while  {d)\w  its  most  specific  meaning  it  denotes  that  trust  in 
Christ  which  is  required  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  condition 
of  justification. 

In  like  manner  the  term  reason  has  several  distinct  uses. 
It  is  employed  (a)  to  denote  all  the  intellectual  powers  collec^ 
ively ;  (6)  the  intuitive  powers  of  the  mind,  in  which  sense  it  is 
often  called  '^pure  reason,"  and  (c)  in  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  So  knowledge 
may  be  applied  to  diflFerent  degrees  and  kinds  of  certainty. 
For  example,  it  may  denote  (a)  those  certainties  of  which  the 
senses  assure  us.  "Knowledge  is  of  things  we  see,"  or  (6)  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  objects  of  demonstration  and  immediate 
consciousness,  or  (c)  it  may  be  used  of  certitude  in  which  no 
absolute  verification  is  attainable  and  in  which  the  conviction 
rests  upon  probable  or  moral  evidence. 

In  proposing  to  discuss  the  authority  of  faith,  its  basis  in 
reason  and  its  relation  to  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
at  the  outset  the  senses  in  which  these  terms  are  to  be  em 
ployed.  By  faith  I  mean,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  primarily, 
the  persuasion  that  a  rational  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of 
the  universe  exists  and,  secondarily,  those  convictions  which 
necessarily  flow  from  this  belief.  Knowledge  I  use  in  the  sense 
of  certainty  that  a  thing  is,  and  reason  I  employ  as  a  name  for 
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the  mind  as  knowing  itself  constituted  capable  of  knowledge 
and  thought. 

There  is  in  many  minds  a  prejudice  against  whatever  is  called 
fiiith.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  unreasoning  credulity  and  to 
have  no  basis  in  certainty.  It  is  important  to  observe,  as  a 
caution  against  antecedent  objection^  to  faith  as  such,  that  we 
accept  most  things  without  absolute  verification  and  without 
the  possibility  of  it  It  is  a  truism  in  philosophy  that  the 
highest  certainties  are  incapable  of  prool  The  a  priori  truths 
themselves  are  commonly  called  beliefs.  Thus  the  language 
of  philosophy  recognizes  belief  as  fundamental  in  the  activities 
of  the  mind.  Sometimes  they  are  called  knowledges  or  cog- 
nitions. They  are  both  beliefs  and  cognitions  and  not  less  the 
latter  because  thev  are  the  former. 

Further,  there  is  an  element  of  faith  (in  its  general  meaning) 
in  every  act  of  human  intelligence.  No  knowledge,  no  thought 
is  possible  except  upon  the  assumption  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  primary  beliefs.  We  must  assume  many  things  in  order 
to  know  anything.  "  He  who  believes  nothing  knows  nothing." 
[Christlieb.]  The  fact  that  beliefs  are  fundamental  in  our 
intellectual  life,  since  they  underlie  and  condition  all  our 
thinking  and  knowing,  removes  all  antecedent  presumptions 
against  the  trustworthiness  of  belief  as  such.  All  general 
assumptions  of  an  opposition  between  faith,  as  belief,  and 
knowledge  are  thus  forestalled.  Assertions  of  such  opposition 
can  have  no  weight  unless  tbey  are  specific.  Some  beliefs  have 
but  a  slight  basis  of  certainty,  others  have  the  highest  claim 
to  acceptance:  Each  one  must  be  challenged  upon  its  own 
merits  and  tested  by  the  grounds  upon  which  it  resta  Some 
beliefs  rest  merely  upon  testimony.  Such  is  our  belief  in 
historic,  and,  in  large  part,  in  scientific  facts.  The  d^ree  of 
confidence  which  this  clas^  of  beliefs  warrants  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  testimony.  Other  beliefs 
rest  upon  experience.  The  degree  of  certitude  which  they 
induce  is  conditioned  upon  the  scope  of  the  induction.  Such 
Is  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  The  fixity  of  natures 
laws  is  not  strictly  demonstrable  nor  is  belief  in  them  as  un- 
changeable a  primary  idea  of  the  reason.  We  believe  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  on  our  experience  of  the 
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uniformity  of  its  rising  confirmed  by  the  experience  and 
testimony  of  others.  Other  beliefs  rest  upon  what  may  be 
called  instinctive  grounds.  Such  is  the  child's  belief  in  his 
father's  kindness  and  care.  The  authority  of  this  trust  is  its 
naturalness.  It  springs  from  a  constitutional  instinct  which 
bears  within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  reasonableness. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  beliefs  which  rest  upon  the 
rational  intuitions  of  the  soul.  If  these  are  not  trustworthy 
nothing  can  be.  They  are  the  laws  which  condition  and  regulate 
all  our  thinking.  Such  is  the  belief  in  time,  space,  substance, 
causation,  personal  identity  and  the  mind's  power  to  know  its 
own  acts  and  states  and  to  cognize  the  external  world.  These 
beliefs  have  supreme  authority  in  the  judiciary  of  the  soul. 
They  cannot  be  denied  without  being  assumed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  belief  may  be  knowledge,  that  is,  it 
may  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  its  object  The  fact  that  a 
conviction  is  of  the  nature  of  a  belief  does  not  involve  it  in  any 
uncertainty.  The  evidence  for  it  may  be  such  as  to  produce 
certitude  in  the  mind;  it  then  becomes  knowledge  but  does 
not  thereby  cease  to  be  bdiel  So  far  from  there  being  any 
divorce  between  knowledge  and  faith,  as  belief,  when  these 
terms  are  properly  explained  and  defined,  there  is  always 
an  element  of  belief  in  every  act  of  knowledge.  If  the  ground 
of  certainty  is  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  still  we  cannot  forget 
that  in  this  knowledge  we  must  assume  the  validity  of  oar 
mental  processes  and  the  mind's  capacity  to  give  us  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are.  If  the  basis  be  logical  proof  we  have  still 
to  assume  the  laws  of  thought  and  the  a  priori  beliefs  as  the 
guaranty  of  the  validity  of  the  deduction. 

In  specific  uses  of  the  terms  faith  and  knowledge  there  may 
be,  of  coarse,  an  opposition  between  them.  Take,  for  example, 
the  antithesis  between  faith  in  the  SQpse  of  things  not  seen  and 
knowledge  by  the  senses ;  or  between  an  intuitive  belief  and 
knowledge  by  deductive  proof.  But  in  the  one  case  the 
ground  of  this  opposition  is  the  tangibleness  or  the  contrary  of 
the  objects  known  or  believed,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
ground  of  the  opposition  is  that  the  belief  is  taken  on  its  own 
inherent  evidence  while  the  knowledge  by  logical  proof  is 
deduced  from  some  more  elementary  principle.     In  neither 
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case  does  the  antithesis  consist  in  any  difference  in  the  degree 
of  the  certainty  with  which  the  mind  affirms  the  belief  and  the 
knowledge.  The  general  assertion  of  an  opposition  between 
belief,  or  faith,  and  knowledge  can  have  no  proper  meaning. 
Whether  they  be  opposed,  and  which  is  the  more  authorita- 
tive, are  questions  to  be  determined  wholly  by  the  grounds 
upon  which  each  rests. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  preliminary  considerations  con- 
duct us  is,  that  a  faith  which  has  for  its  ground  either  sufficient 
testimony  or  the  constitutional  instincts  or  intuitions  of  the 
soul  must  have  the  authority  of  reason  and  be  entitled  to  take 
rank  as  certitude.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
the  grounds  and  authority  of  faith  in  a  Divine  Being  and 
Governor  as  the  central,  fundamental  conviction  of  man's 
religious  consciousness.  It  is  clear  that  all  other  religious 
beliefs  are  conditioned  and  grounded  upon  this  one.  Any 
inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  trustworthiness  of  religious  faith 
must  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  theistic 
belief.  Already  we  have  illustrated  the  variety  of  evidence 
by  which  belief  may  be  supported  and  the  varying  degrees 
of  certainty  which  they  consequently  induce.  On  which  of 
these  grounds — one  or  more — can  the  central  pillar  of  the 
temple  of  religious  faith  be  shown  to  stand  ? 

It  will  be  convenient  to  range  the  different  points  to  be 
presented  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  under  two  general 
heads,  the  first  of  which  is: 

(I.)  The  Moral  Gboxtitos  of  Faith. 

The  general  proposition  to  be  defended  under  this  head  is, 
that  theistic  belief,  which  is  the  ground  and  center  of  religious 
faith,  meets  the  requirements  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  is 
presupposed  by  the  feeliags  of  obligation  and  dependence,  the 
phenomena  of  conscience  and  the  constitutional  moral  instincts 
of  the  soul. 

All  men  who  have  developed  reason  distinguish  between 
the  impulses  which  ought  and  those  which  ought  not  to  be 
obeyed.  The  capacity  for  this  distinction  is  an  ultimate  fact 
of  our  mental  and  moral  life.  This  consciousness  of  the  right- 
ness  and  wrongness  of  motives  and  actions  causes  a  sense  of 
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self-approbation  or  guilt,  according  as  the  right  or  the  wrong 
impulses  are  obeyed.  These  phenomena  of  the  moitd  nature 
cannot  be  the  mere  product  of  education,  for  they  manifest 
themselves  in  the  earliest  development  of  our  mental  and 
moral  life;  they  are  the  presupposition  and  groundwork  of 
moral  training.  No  more  can  they  arise  from  selfish  considera- 
tions of  utility  and  policy,  for  they  assert  themselves  with 
unconditional  authority  in  the  soul.  Whence,  then,  do  these 
feelings  and  discriminations  originate?  What  is  the  ground 
of  their  authority?  Those  Y^ho  would  solve  the  problems 
of  man's  moral  nature  on  naturalistic  postulates  answer  that 
they  are  developed  in  man  by  a  long  series  of  progressive 
steps  from  a  primal  nebula  in  which  resided  their  "  power  and 
potency."  But  this  solution  endows  this  potential  nebula  with 
attributes  wholly  opposite  to  any  which  we  know  matter  to 
possess.  The  soul  peremptorily  refuses,  when  no  theory  is  at 
stake,  to  admit  that  it  was  produced  from  a  swarm  of  atoms. 
It  will  not  own  so  humble  an  origin.  Its  own  law  by  which  it 
must  assume  an  adequate  cause  of  itself  will  not  permit  the 
acknowledgment.  The  bare  existence  of  mind  with  its  princi- 
ples and  laws  refutes  materialism.  The  uniform  and  universal 
phenomena  of  the  moral  nature  compel  the  assumption  that 
the  universe  is  under  moral  law  and  the  obligations  and  sanc- 
tions of  moral  law  compel  the  assumption  of  a  moral  law-giver. 

On  all  naturalistic  theories  of  ethics  the  distinction  of  right 
from  wrong  is  shallow  and  temporal.  The  authority  with 
which  the  binding  force  of  right  and  the  ill-desert  of  wrong  are 
affirmed  in  conscience  is  developed  gradually  through  moral 
experiment  and  training,  and  when  it  is  fully  grown  it  is  a 
mere  conventionality  or  flexible  expediency.  In  opposition 
to  this  solution  of  the  moral  problem,  consciousness  asserts  the 
uniformity  and  persistence  of  the  moral  discriminations  and 
judgments,  and  demands  an  unchangeable  ground  of  their 
authority.  It  demands  a  moral  origin  for  these  phenomena. 
This  demand  is  justified  by  the  law  of  sufficient  reason. 
Changeless  moral  distinctions  and  laws  must  have  a  changeless 
moral  origin  and  ground.  Such  an  unchangeable  moral  basis 
can  be  found  only  in  eternal  principles  of  moral  reason,  and 
such  principles  can  have  their  seat  only  in  a  personality. 

Thus  from  the  existence  and  moral  authority  of  the  feeling 
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of  obligation  we  are  conducted  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Dioral  nature  of  man  requires  as  its  origin  and  presupposition 
the  existence  of  a  Holy  Author  of  his  being,  and  that  the 
religious  consciousness,  which  has  its  ground  in  theistic  belief, 
has  all  the  authority  with  which  the  testimony  of  reason  can 
iuvest  it. 

If  we  consider  the  feeling  of  dependence  we  are  led  to  the 
same  result  This  feeling  is  as  natural  as  the  child^s  sense  of 
its  helplessness  and  of  its  dependence  upon  its  parents.  From 
this  and  kindred  constitutional  feelings  there  springs  up,  when 
the  soul  is  allowed  its  normal  activity,  a  yearning  after  God. 
The  language  of  human  nature,  when  it  is  truest  to  its  own 
conscious  needs,  is  the  Psalmist's  language:  '^As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee, 
0  God." 

To  the  existence  and  power  of  these  more  distinctively  relig- 
ous  feelings  the  common  consciousness  of  man  bears  witness. 
As  to  their  authority,  it  is  clear  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  their  trustworthiness.  They  assert  themselves  in  the  soul 
even  where  sin  dulls  their  keenness  and  weakens  their 
force.  They  frame  no  arguments  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
God  is;  they  implicitly  believe  it  as  much  as  the  hart  believes 
that  there  are  cooling  streams.  As  t*hirst  implies  the  existence 
of  water  to  quench  it,  so  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the 
longing  of  the  soul  after  God,  which  are  natural  to  man,  imply 
the  existence  of  their  object  Whatever  may  be  the  explana- 
tion, it  is  undeniably  a  fact  of  life  that  human  nature  through 
these  feelings  of  obligation  and  dependence  implicitly  recognizes 
God.  Herein  appears  the  special  importance  of  these  feelings 
in  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  faith,  that  it  is 
in  connection  with  these  that  religious  faith  is  first  developed. 

We  maintain  the  authority  of  faith,  so  far  as  it  springs  from 
and  rests  upon  these  feelings,  on  the  ground  that  a  natural  or 
constitutional  instinct  carries  with  it  its  own  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  its  object  This  principle  is  always  assumed  in 
practical  life.  If  it  is  said  that  these  feelings  are  not  sufficient 
to  induce  certainty,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  as  trustworthy 
as  grounds  of  certainty  as  any  of  the  constitutional  instincts 
in  man  which  no  one  in  practical  life  ever  questions  or  dis- 
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trusts.  The  claim  here  made  is  that  these  feelings  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  faith.  The 
evidence  which  they  present  would  carry  the  consent  of  the 
man  who  should  simply  act  naturally.  As  matter  of  fact  it 
does  carry  the  consent  of  mankind.  It  may  not  convince  the 
mere  speculator.  He  disclaims  any  such  feelings,  but  his  dis- 
avowal will  go  no  further  toward  convincing  men  of  the 
delusion  of  their  deepest  and  most  ineradicable  religious  feel- 
ings, than  some  man's  denial  that  he  possessed  the  instinct  of 
paternal  love  would  avail  to  cause  men  to  cease  loving  their 
children.  It  still  remains  true,  whatever  men  say,  that  the 
soul  when  it  acts  naturally,  normally,  feels  a  longing  after  God. 
The  scepticism  which  denies  this  is  of  the  heart  He  that  has 
no  consciousness  of  need  and  dependence  is  in  no  mood  to  be 
convinced  of  any  religious  truth. 

"  Wer  Gott  oicht  f uhlt  in  sich  and  alien  LebeuBkreiaeD, 
Dem  werdet  ihr  nicht  ihn  beweiaen  mit  Beweiaen."— /?ikl;ert 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  facts  of  the  moral  nature  which  furnish 
the  more  obvious  grounds  of  religious  faith.  They  alone  fur- 
nish a  rational  basis  for  religious  belief  because  they  are  uni- 
versal and  constitutional.  It  will  now  be  our  task  to  seek  for 
the  more  recondite  grounds  of  faith  and  to  endeavor  to  show 
that  it  rests  upon  the  surest  foundations  of  certainty  in  reason. 

(H.)  The  Speculattvk  Grounds  of  Fafth. 

Kant  in  his  Oriiique  attributes  to  reason  the  power  of  acting 
in  two  directions  or  relations.  In  one  case  reason  is  conversant 
with  what  we  know ;  in  the  other,  with  what  we  ought  to  do. 
To  reason  in  these  two  separate  functions  Kant  gives  the  names 
speculative  and  practical  respectively.  The  speculative  reason 
cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the 
practical  reason  brings  in  the  idea  of  Ood  as  the  postulate  of 
moral  action  which  thus  becomes  a  regulative  principle  in 
human  life.  Similar  to  this  view  is  the  theory  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel.  They  say  that  since  God  is  in- 
finite, he  cannot  be  known,  and  yet  they  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  belief  in  him.  Hamilton's  language  on  this 
point  is  :  "  When  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  knoum, 
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I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be 

This  theory — as  does  also  Kant's  which  it  resembles — ^seems 
to  divide  the  soul  against  itself.  It  asserts  a  moral  basis  for 
hitb,  but  denies  to  it  the  authority  of  the  speculative  reason. 
Indeed  the  speculative  reason  would  make  shipwreck  of  faith 
altogether,  did  not  the  practical  moral  reason  hasten  to  the  res- 
cue. The  outcome  of  this  doctrine  is.  that  "  faith,  however  well 
founded,  has  itself  only  a  regulative  and  practical,  not  a  specu- 
lative and  theoretical  application."t  The  belief  in  God  is  a 
necessary  one  and  yet  has  no  speculative  warrant  I 

We  have  already  considered  the  moral  basis  of  faith  and 
have  seen  that  on  that  basis  it  can  stand  secure.     This  view  is 
substantially  accordant  with  the  positive  part  of  the  Kantian 
and  Hamiltonian  theories  in  which  the  moral  authority  of  faith 
is  asserted     But  against  the  negative  postulates  of  these  theo- 
ries we  maintain  that  there  is,  at  least,  a  strong  antecedent  pre- 
sumption.    It  seems  strange  that  the  solution  of  the  highest 
problem  with  which  the  mind  has  to  deal  should  be  remanded 
to  the  moral  nature  alone.     It  seems  strange  that  the  supreme 
powers  of  the  soul  can  take  no  evidence  and  claim  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  case  of  first  importanca    For  the  practical  authority 
of  &ith  the  testimony  of  the  moral  consciousness  is  doubtless 
sufficient,  but  the  problem  which  concerns  the  existence  and 
nature  of  our  rational  and  moral  being,  the  problem  of  all  being 
indeed,  cannot  be  denied  a  speculative  importance  and  applica- 
tion without  a  dismemberment  of  the  functions  of  the  soul  so 
violent  as  quite  to  undermine  all  rational  psychology.     It  does 
not  follow,  because  the  problem  of  faith  is  a  moral  and  practical 
problem,  that  it  does  not  also  make  its  appeal  to  the  highest 
intuitive  authorities  of  the  mind.     When  we  consider  how 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  in  its  speculative  import  is  this 
problem  of  faith,  we  see  that,  at  least,  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  any  philosophy  of  faith  which  asserts  that  concerning 
the  deliverances  of  faith,  the  highest  rational  authorities  can 
give  us  no  assurance.    If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  no  spec- 
ulative or  specifically  rational  grounds  for  faith  in  God,  it  will 

*  Letter  to  Calderwoodf  Mistaphyiaeay  p.  684. 
f  Hansel,  Limits  of  Rdigioua  Thought^  p.  146. 
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be  difficalt  to  persuade  the  philosophical  mind  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  "  must  and  ought  to  be  believed." 

The  prevailing  views  among  theological  thinkers  respecting 
the  origin  of  our  belief  in  God,  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads : 
(1)  the  view  that  this  belief  is  necessary,  fundamental,  a  first 
truth  of  reason,  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  reasoning  pro- 
cess  or  an  inference  from  the  manifestations  of  wisdom,  power, 
etc.,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  view  which  I  shall 
maintain  and  illustrate  is  that  the^belief  in  God  is  a  necessary 
one.  It  first  arises  in  the  mind  in  connection  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  before  described  and  is 
not  recognized  by  the  soul  as  necessary  or  a  priori  until  the 
mind  attempts  to  give  to  itself  a  rational  account  of  its  origin 
and  continuance.  It  is  not,  therefore,  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence nor  upon  inference  from  the  works  of  God,  much  less  upon 
any  logical  demonstration.  It  is  native  to  the  mind  and  arises 
into  consciousness  upon  occasion  of  the  awakening  of  the  moral 
sensibilities  and  the  beginning  of  reflection  upon  the  universe 
without  and  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  within.  Experi- 
ence and  reflection  furnish  the  occasion  of  its  development,  but 
are  not  the  cause  of  its  existenca  It  is  certainly  obscurely 
present  in  the  very  beginnings  of  intellectual  and  moral  life, 
but  is  the  last  to  be  clearly  recognized  by  reflection,  because  it 
is  the  deepest  of  all  our  beliefs.  That  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
logical  demonstration,  I  hope  to  prove  by  showing  that  this 
belief  is  the  presupposition  of  all  reasoning.  This  will  also  be 
the  proof  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  inference,  for  inference  is 
but  abbreviated  argument.  If  the  position  here  indicated  can 
be  successfully  maintained,  there  will  be  no  need  of  assuming 
a  conflict  between  the  speculative  and  the  practical  reason  or 
between  knowledge  and  faith. 

Under  this  division  of  the  discussion  we  must  inquire :  What 
is  the  value  of  the  so-called  arguments  for  the  divine  exist- 
ence? We  answer  that  they  are  valuable  for  elucidating  and 
explicating  the  content  of  our  native  belief  rather  than  for  fur- 
nishing any  deductive  proof  of  God's  existence.  Indeed  they 
are  valueless  except  upon  the  tacit  assumption  of  his  exist- 
ence. Let  us  take  for  example  the  teleological  argument  and 
construct  it  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism  thus :  "  Order  and  adap- 
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tation  pervadiDg  a  system  prove  the  existence  of  a  contriving 
Intelligence  who  has  constituted  the  system  so  that  it  shall 
realize  rational  ends.  Our  universe  is  pervaded  by  order  and 
adaptation,  therefore  its  Author  is  a  rational  Being."  But 
what  advantage  have  we  gained  by  drawing  out  this  ''argu- 
ment" into  syllogistic  form?  The  major  premise,  which  of 
course  contains  the  minor,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  except 
those  who  are  ready  to  deny  the  self-evident  It  is  a  primi- 
tive conviction  of  the  mind  that  the  harmonious  adjustment 
and  operation  of  forces  and  laws  must  have  intelligence  as 
their  ground.  ''  The  relation  of  means  and  end  is  assumed  a 
priori  to  be  true  of  every  event  and  being  in  the  universe,  and 
the  mind  directs  its  inquiries  by  and  rests  its  knowledge  upon 
this  as  an  intuitive  principle."^  Men  think  and  act  on  the  tele- 
ological  principle  as  universal.  We  know  by  intuition  that 
order  and  collocation  imply  intelligence  as  the  basal  fact  of  the 
nniversa  A  formal  syllogism  embodying  this  ineradicable 
conviction  only  makes  a  show  of  proof  of  what  needs  no  proof 
and  is  incapable  of  none.  That  the  syllogism  proves  nothing 
(in  the  strict  logical  sense)  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  itself  a  fundamental  truth  not  to  be  deduced  from  any- 
thing more  elementary  than  itself,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
tacitly  assumed  in  the  premises.  To  prove  a  thing,  in  strict 
logical  propriety,  presupposes  appeal  to  higher  truth  on  which 
the  demonstration  is  founded  and  from  which  it  is  logically 
developed,  but  this  truth  is  itself  the  highest  truth.  We  know 
by  intuition  that  the  universe  is  grounded  in  intelligence  and 
realizes  the  ends  of  reason.  Were  this  not  assumed,  were  it 
not  true,  no  logical  process  would  be  valid,  or  even  possible. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  so-called  proofs  for  the  divine  ex- 
istence cannot  be  overlooked.  They  explain  and  confirm  that 
which  is  logically  before  all  proof.  They  place  the  content  of 
our  primary  belief,  as  it  is  developed  and  illustrated  by  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  clearly  before  the  mind,  and,  while  they 
do  not  strictly  prove  that  God  is,  they  show  that  he  must  be 
assumed.  The  case  stands  the  same  with  the  moral  argument 
as  with  the  teleological.  It  can  be  pat  into  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism, but  the  conclusion  cannot  go  beyond  the  assumption 

*  Porter,  Human  Intdleet^  p.  594. 
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with  which Jthe  "  argument"  must  start  Man's  moral  nature 
compels  him  to  assume  a  moral  Governor  antecedent  to,  and 
independent  of,  any  formal  argument  Our  moral  nature  must 
have  an  adequate  cause.  Our  whole  personality  is  an  enigma 
which  can  find  its  solution  only  in  the  existence  of  God,  the 
absolute  Personality. 

We  conclude  from  these  considerations  that  faith  has  a  rea- 
sonable and  authoritative  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  finite 
universe — material  and  moral — requires  for  its  explanation  the 
existence  of  a  Creator  who  has  constituted  it  according  to  the 
principles  of  order  and  who  governs  it  according  to  the  laws 
of  reason  and  holiness  which  are  eternal  in  himself.  "The 
universe  is  an  enigma  but  God  is  its  solution."  All  men  who 
are  true  to  the  native  convictions  of  their  own  souls  must 
acknowledge  with  Voltaire,  even  though  they  be  as  incredu- 
lous as  he  : 

"  Le  monde  m'embarasse,  et  je  ne  puis  songer 
Qu'un  horloge  si  beau  soit  sans  horlogier."    . 

But  not  only  is  it  true  that  all  the  arguments  for  the  divine 
existence  must  assume  that  God  is,  but  M  argument  and  all 
rational  processes  of  whatever  kind  must  presuppose  his  exist- 
ence and  depend  upon  this  presupposition  for  their  validity. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction  of  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  rational  and  the  absurd  if  the 
supremacy  of  reason  in  the  universe  be  denied.  But  upon 
these  distinctions  depend  the  validity  of  all  reasoning  and 
thought  and  the  trustworthiness  of  all  knowledge.  These 
distinctions  are  the  elements  of  our  rationality  ;  this  rationality 
we  must  assume  to  be  derived  because  we  know  that  we  are 
dependent,  caused  existences. .  But  this  assumption  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  assumption  of  a  rational  Author  of  our  being  in 
whose  moral  image  we  are  made  and  of  whose  reason  our 
reason  is  a  reflex. 

Thus  the  divine  existence  is  the  premise  of  all  proof  and  the 
ground  of  the  validity  of  every  mental  act  It  is  the  deepest 
fact  of  our  mental  life.  Faith  has,  therefore,  not  only  a  moral 
basis  but  a  speculative  one.  Its  central  pillar  rests  on  the 
deepest  foundations  of  reason.  Not  only  are  we  compelled  by 
the  constitution  of  our  emotional  natures  to  feel  that  God  is, 
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bat  we  are  compelled  by  the  very  necessities  of  thought  to 
know  that  he  is.  Upon  the  supremacy  of  reason  is  couditioned 
our  very  rational  existence,  and,  therefore,  every  rational 
process.  This  truth  so  underlies  all  our  mental  life  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  without  being  assumed  in  the  denial ;  for 
there  are  no  foundations  of  truth  if  the  world  is  not  under 
reason  and  governed  by  its  laws,  that  is,  if  God  does  not  exist. 
Theistic  belief  is  the  logical  basis  and  condition  of  all  knowl- 
edge— ^the  starting  point  of  all  thought  It  lies  deep  in  the 
mind  beneath  all  the  activities  of  immediate  consciousness,  and 
is,  therefore,  logically  the  first  truth  of  the  intellect  because 
it  is  the  deepest,  while  chronologically  it  is  the  last  to  be  dis- 
covered as  such,  for  the  same  reason. 

Here  we  see  that  it  is  only  by  the  interpretation  of  all  the 
phenomena  and  activities  of  the  soul  that  we  arrive  at  our 
highest  idea  of  God,  and  especially  that  we  discover  the  comple- 
mentary offices  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  intellect  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  religious  truth.  The  mind  acting  as  feeling  and 
the  mind  acting  as  intellect  equally  requires  and  rests  in  the 
belief  in  God.  These  two  classes  of  activities  are  not  two  inde- 
pendent sources  of  knowledge.  They  are  inseparable  in  fact, 
but  they  each  give  a  different  element  of  the  one  knowledge 
and  are  thus  necessary  to  complete  one  another.  Feeling 
needs  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  to  steady  and  direct  it. 
Without  reflective  thought  it  would  lead,  as  history  shows,  to 
superstition  and  fanaticism.  The  intellect,  on  the  other  hand, 
needs  feeling  to  impart  glow  and  enthusiasm  to  its  ideas  and 
conclusions.  Without  it  faith  would  be  a  mere  intellectual 
apprehension  of  truths  which  would  lie  cold  and  practically 
dead  in  the  mind.  The  conclusions  of  the  speculative  reason 
must  be  awakened  by  feeling  that  they  may  have  life,  and  the 
sensibilities  must  be  guided  by  the  cautious  conclusions  of  the 
intellect  that  they  may  have  direction. 

The  knowledge  of  God  has  many  roots  but  it  is  one  know- 
ledge. The  contemplation  of  the  external  universe  supplies 
the  knowledge  of  one  phase  of  the  divine  nature;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  of  our  moral  nature  another;  of  our 
rational  processes,  another,  and  so  on.  Our  moral  natures 
presuppose  a  moral  Governor;  when  we  attempt  to  assign  a 
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ground  of  our  rationality  we  are  compelled  to  posit  a  supreme 
reason,  but  we  must  turn  to  yet  other  views  and  spheres  of  the 
universe  in  order  to  make  our  idea  as  complete  as  our  finite 
understanding  will  permit. 

One  standing  in  a  vast  cathedral  does  not  see  through  any 
one  of  the  windows  the  whole  of  the  sky  that  bends  above  him. 
Directing  his  vision  now  through  one  he  sees  the  moon ;  through 
another  some  planet;  through  another  some  fixed  star  or 
constellation,  but  he  knows  that  through  each  window  he  sees 
the  same  sky.  The  universe  is  a  cathedral  through  whose 
many  windows  our  souls  discern  God.  In  any  single  view  we 
see  perhaps  but  one  of  'his  glorious  attributea  Through  one 
window  of  this  temple  we  see  God  as  creator;  through  another 
as  the  supreme  reason;  through  another  as  the  infinite  One, 
but  through  each  we  see  God ;  through  each  we  discern  oar 
Father's  face  and  discover  that  we  are  in  our  Father  s  house. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  proper  to  an  Article  like 
this,  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  faith  in  God  as  infinite.  I  am 
quite  content  if  I  have  made  it  clear  that  religious  belief  is 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  God  asserted  in  conscience  and  in 
the  ineradicable  instincts  and  beliefs  of  the  soul,  and  that  no 
metaphysical  subtleties  can  ever  rob  the  human  consciousn^ 
of  this,  its  primitive  inheritanca  This  knowledge  has  the 
authority  of  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal,  the  human  reason. 
Religious  faith,  in  its  central,  essential  principle,  is  grounded 
in  the  whole  nature  of  man — in  his  moral  and  religious 
feelings  and  in  the  necessary,  tacit  assumption  of  all  scientific 
knowledge  and  thought,  viz:  that  reason  sits  supreme  in  the 
universe.  This  faith  is,  therefore,  knowledge  in  the  sense  of 
certainty  that  its  object  exists  and  is  itself  its  own  **  evidence 
of  things  not  seen." 
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AwicLB  in.— CONCERNING  SACRED  MUSIC,  ANCIENT 

AND  MODERN. 

**No  art"  remarks  a  recent  writer,  *M8  exercising  such  a 
strong  influence  over  the  human  race  at  the  present  time  as 
the  art  of  Music.  It  has  become  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  our 
existence  that  we  rarelj  pause  to  consider  to  what  an  extent 
we  are,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  its  sweet  sounds,  or  how 
irremediable  its  loss  would  be  to  us.  As  a  natural  result  of 
this,  much  interest  has  of  late  years  been  shown  in  every 
research  which  might  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  its  early 
history." 

In  pursuance  of  such  an  idea  it  is  proposed  in  the  following 
paper  to  review  very  briefly  the  history  of  Music  from  the 
earliest  records,  adding  a  few  observations  upon  the  general 
influence  of  the  art,  and  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  mod- 
em worship.  In  calling  Music  an  art,  its  scientific  character  is 
not  ignored.  "  In  general,"  says  one  of  our  best  lexicographers, 
**an  art  is  that  which  depends  on  practice  or  performance,  and 
science  that  which  depends  on  abstract  or  speculative  principles. 
The  theory  of  music  is  therefore  a  science ;  its  practice  is  an 
art" 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  word  Muse  (jiooaa),  and  as 
there  were  nine  Muses  in  the  Greek  Mythology,  the  reason  is 
evident  why,  as  Hesychius  asserts,  the  ancient  Athenians 
should  have  used  the  noun  fioutrcxij  as  comprehending  not  only 
the  melody  of  voice  or  instrument,  but  also  the  dance,  the 
drama,  poetry  and  history.  Music,  using  the  word  in  the 
more  restricted  form  of  modern  speech,  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  nature — the  rhythm  in  which  the  birds  sing,  the 
waters  flow,*  the  winds  roar  and  the  clouds  utter  their  voiccf 
It  IS  also  man  s  highest  expression  of  joy  on  earth  and  of  bliss 
in  heaven.  Hence,  Music  must  have  originated  in  the  bosom 
of  God — whose  attributes  combine  in  absolute  harmony  to 

*  A  modem  writer  has  reduced  to  musical  notatioD  the  Anthem  of  Niagara, 
f  MQton's  line  is  in  point  here :  '*  Let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow." 
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form  the  infinite  perfection  of  His  adorable  character.  He 
taught  the  morning  stars  to  sing  together  and  all  the  celestial 
host  to  shout  for  joy.  It  is  a  tradition  even  of  the  Hindoos 
that  while  the  inferior  deities  communicated  other  arts, 
Brahma  himself  presented  music  to  mortals. 

*^  In  heaven  "  indeed  "  the  rapturous  song  began  "  among 
those  beings  **ever  bright  and  fair,"  whose  existence  antedates 
the  history  of  man  ;  and  the  anthem  of  praise  which  burst 
upon  the  astonished  hearing  of  the  shepherds  at  the  advent  of  a 
world's  Redeemer  was  but  an  echo  of  that  symphony  which 
from  Creation's  dawn  and  even  before  chaos  was  changed  to 
cosmos,  the  Sons  of  God  had  been  pouring  forth  from  melo- 
dious voices  "  round  about  the  starry  throne.'' 

Observe,  then,  first — the  main  traces  of  musical  history 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  Beginning  with  our  first  parents,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  while  in  the  garden  (if  not 
afterward)  they  sang  in  the  notes  of  some  simple  refrain,  the 
praises  of  Jehovah.  Equally  plausible  is  the  theory  that  Noah 
and  his  family  relieved  the  tedium  of  their  long  confinement 
in  the  ark  with  songful  as  well  as  prayerful  worship.  And  if 
thus  they  praised  God  in  those  days  of  trial,  they  must  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  new  psalms  of  thanksgiving  when 
their  hour  of  full  deliverance  came. 

But  these  conjectures  aside,  we  find  among  the  generations 
of  Adam,  mention  made  of  Jabal,  whom  Adah  bare  unto 
Lamech :  *'  He  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ."  By  this  allusion  we  may  understand  the  origin 
of  musical  instruments  to  be  implied.  During  the  period  of 
two  thousand  years  following,  wherein  no  record  of  the  art  is 
given,  doubtless  it  continued  to  exist  in  some  kind  of  rude  and 
primitive  form. 

At  last,  in  the  account  of  Jacob's  departure  from  Laban, 
we  find  these  words :  "  Wherefore  did'st  thou  not  tell  me,  that 
I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp  ?"  indicating  the  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
social  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  rites  of  hospitality,  whether 
to  greet  the  coming  or  speed  the  parting  guest  So,  of  the 
wicked  who  prosper  in  their  time.  Job  wrote,  about  two  cen- 
turies later :  "  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock  and 
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their  children  dance.     They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and 
rejoice  at  sound  of  the  organ." 

Many  other  passages  also  prove  that  the  Hebrews  were  an 
intensely  musical  people.  Their  early  songs  like  those  of  the 
Bedouin  of  tjie  desert  (at  the  present  time)  were  not  harmoni- 
ous but  melodic — consisting  merely  of  recitative — and  express- 
ing in  simplest  form  the  natural  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
They  had  songs  for  harvest  and  vintage,  songs  for  courtship 
and  marriage,  songs  for  funeral  and  feasting,  songs  for  victory 
and  dirges  for  defeat. 

The  first  grand  chorus  mentioned  in  scripture  is  the  trium- 
phant song  of  the  Israelites  (with  Moses  for  their  chef  (Torches- 
tre)  following  the  safe  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Then,  too, 
occurs  the  rejoicing  of  Miriam,  as  she  takes  a  timbrel  and  cele- 
brates with  the  women  in  music  and  dancing  the  high  praises 
of  Jehovah.  Likewise,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  appears 
Jephthah's  daughter  coming  forth  to  meet  her  father,  on  his 
return  from  the  expedition  against  Ammon,  and  she  comes 
*'with  timbrels  and  with  dances." 

Soon,  a  larger  variety  of  musical  instruments  is  mentioned, 
to  wit :  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of 
Abinadab  to  that  of  Obed  Edom.  "  Then  David  and  all  Israel 
played  before  God  with  all  their  mighty."  their  singing  being 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  harps,  psalteries,  timbrels,  cym- 
bals and  trumpets. 

The  progress  here  indicated  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  music  which  at  that  time  had 
become  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets :  a  good  precedent,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  for  imitation  by  our  own  modern  Seminaries  of 
Theological  culture. 

The  culmination  of  all  Hebrew  music  was  reached  in  the 
splendid  ritual  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  To  the  Levites 
was  assigned  the  service  of  song.  In  the  quiet  life  to  which 
their  calling  set  them  apart,  exempt  from  the  burdens  of 
military  duty,  the  cultivation  of  music  was  an  easy  and  con- 
genial employment.  It  is  probable  that  the  tabernacle  wor- 
ship had  included  the  use  of  voice  and  instrument  in  rendering 
praise  to  Jehovah.  Of  the  thirty-eight  thousand  composing 
VOL.  IV.  30 
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the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  the  reign  of  David,  four  thousand  were 
appointed  to  this  work.  These  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz:  the  skilled  performers  consisting  of  twenty -four  courses 
(twelve  in  each  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  musicians,) 
and  the  novices  or  learners,  who  completed  the*  number.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  various  allusions  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  temple  service  reveals  the  elaborateness  of  its 
details.  The  ordinary  worship  was  impressive,  but  the 
programme  on  special  occasions  must  have  been  something 
grand  to  hear. 

In  the  stormy  times,  however,  which  witnessed  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  its  exile  in  foreign  lands,  the 
various  arts,  music  included,  suffered  a  sad  decline.  With  the 
holy  city  in  heaps,  the  temple  an  unsightly  pile  of  ruins,  and 
themselves  far  away  from  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  the  Israelites  had  no  heart  to  sing  the  Lord's  song ; 
therefore  they  hanged  their  harps  upon  the  willows  that  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  It  is  believed  that  the 
music  of  the  Jews  never  recovered  from  the  shock  it  sustained 
by  the  successive  conquests  of  their  country  at  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Eomans.* 

That  the  art  was  sometimes  subsidized  to  the  worship  of 
false  gods,  is  evident  from  Scripture  testimony  about  the 
golden  calf  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  groat  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  in  the  plains  of  Dura.  But,  not  to 
enlarge  further  upon  Old  Testament  records,  it  remains,  in 
closing  this  rapid  outline  of  sacred  history,  to  observe  that  our 
Saviour  sang  an  hj^mn  with  his  disciples  before  going  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  night  of  the  last  supper.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  he  had  sung  with  them  on  other  occasions, 
and  that  in  those  silent  years  at  Nazareth  as  He  worshiped 
with  the  pious  Jews  in  the  synagogue.  He  had  joined  with 
them  in  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  Christians 
after  Pentecost  went  about  praising  God  and  having  favor 
with  all  the  people.     Paul  and  Silas  sang  hymns  at  midnight 

*  '*  Scholars  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  whole  matter  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  at  the  destruction  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  all  that  could  be 
saved  from  the  general  ruin  were  some  few  songs  in  the  sheets  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  ciioir,  containing  such  notes  as  would  show  to  what  part 
they  belonged,  or  suggest  the  key  and  accompaniment." — Prof.  T,  C.  Murray, 
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in  the  dungeon  at  Philippi.  The  Apostle,  too,  exhorted  the 
Ephesians  to  a  cultivation  of  the  musical  element  in  their 
religious  worship. 

IL  It  will  be  useful  now  to  glance  at  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  to  be  obtained  from  uninspired  sources. 
The  history  of  Music  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  needs  only 
the  passing  mention,  that  its  developments  have  undergone  no 
material  change  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  Plato  and  Herodotus  (who  traveled  in  that  country), 
the  art  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  children  were  instructed  in 
it,  from  a  very  early  age.  The  testimony  of  drawings  on  mon- 
uments proves  that  the  people  possessed  musical  instruments 
capable  of  much  variety  and  expression. 

From  the  Egyptians,*  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  learned  the 
art,  and  carried  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  success  than  their  neigh- 
bors. Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  wrote  on  Music,  more 
especially  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristotle,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  a  cultivation  of  this  art  was  considered  an  almost 
indispensable  accomplishment  in  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes. 

As  the  Greeks  obtained  their  musical  knowledge  from  the 
Egyptians,  so  the  Romans  became  in  turn  the  pupils  of  Greece. 
Though  music  was  highly  esteemed  by  them,  the  people  of 
the  empire  loved  war  and  conquest  too  well,  to  find  much  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  this,  or  any  other  art  Even  during  the 
Augustan  age  (according  to  one  authority),  they  possessed  no 
sculptor,  painter,  or  musician :  those  who  were  celebrated  in  the 
arts  at  Rome  having  b^n  Asiatics  or  Europeans,  who  went  to 
reside  there  for  the  prosecution  of  their  professions. 

Tiberius  banished  all  comedians  and  musicians,  Caligula  re- 
called them,  and  Claudius  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  Music, 

♦  "Tlie  Israelites,"  says  Prof.  T.  C.  Murray— in  his  book  on  the  ''Origin  and 
Cfrowth  of  thu  PsoLmt^^ — *4n  their  hisloric  period  followed  Egyptian  musical 
methods  and  used  with  slight  modifications  Egyptian  mstruments." 

'*  The  Egyptians  were"  according  to  this  writer  "  the  most  cultured  people  of 
antiquity  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  Whence  their  traditions  of 
the  art  came,  or  how  they  arose  we  do  not  know;  like  the  rest  of  their  marvelous 
and  reflued  civilization,  it  seems  to  have  dropped  full-g^wn  from  the  clouds. 

'*  A  thousand  years  before  Pythogoras,  Egyptian  music  was  long  past  its  golden 
age." 
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which  was  brought  to  its  greatest  prosperity  uader  Nero.  His 
successors,  also,  encouraged  musical  and  dramatic  performances. 
Thus,  the'art  continued  to  flourish  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
when  it  disappeared  and  became  virtually  extinct,  until  its  re- 
vival in  modern  Italy. 

The  music  of  the  Christian  church  during  the  first  few  cen- 
turies must  have  been  of  the  simplest  kind.  Pliny's  letter  to 
Trajan  indicates  the  practice  among  believers  of  singing  hymns 
"to  Christ  as  to  God." 

TertuUian  records,  that  '*  at  the  love-feasts  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, after  the  water  had  been  furnished  for  the  hands  and  the 
lights  had  been  lit,  according  as  any  had  the  ability  whether 
by  his  remembrance  of  Scripture,  or  by  his  powers  of  compo- 
sition, he  used  to  be  invited  to  sing  praises  to  God  for  the  com- 
mon good." 

The  art  was  then  in  its  infancy.  "So  far  as  we  know  (to 
quote  from  an  author),  melody  then  existed  only  in  a  rude  and 
vague  inflection  of  the  voice,  through  the  range  of  a  few  inter- 
vals, while  harmony,  as  now  understood,  was  utterly  undevel- 
oped and  was  probably  confined  to  an  irregular  and  unsystem- 
atic use  of  the  octave,  fifth  and  third,  as  occasion  served." 
Thus,  the  art  continued  crude  and  chaotic  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan — a  great  musician  for 
his  time — introduced  certain  reforms,  whose  details  are  too 
technical  for  general  comprehension.  Enough  to  say  that  "  the 
ecclesiastical  music  thus  purified  and  systematized  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Ambrosian  chant,  and  was  soon  brought  into 
extensive  use."  But,  in  the  course  of  tHe  two  following  centu- 
ries, the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  this  style  had  become 
"overlaid  with  certain  florid  and  frivolous  embellishments,  in- 
congruous with  the  solemnity  of  divine  worship."  Then  arose 
Gregory  the  pope,  as  a  new  reformer  of  church  music. 

Besides  collecting  and  arranging  in  methodical  shape  certain 
fragments  of  psalmody  and  ecclesiastical  hymns  already  in  use, 
he  added  four  new  scales  to  those  hitherto  employed. 

The  Gregorian  chant  thus  became  the  basis  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  valuable  in  moderti  sacred  music.  With  the  perfection  of 
the  church  organ,  which  though  invented  in  the  time  of  the 
Carlovingians,  did  not  reach  a  development  worthy  of  oompar- 
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isoD  with  the  modern  instrament  of  that  name  till  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the  laws  of  pure  harmony 
virtually  began.  Between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries 
melody  was  held  in  abeyance  while  the  use  of  the  keyboard 
invited  the  musician  to  a  studv  of  all  the  combinations  of  con- 
cordant  sounds. 

Bat,  about  the  year  1560,  melody  and  harmony  were  mar- 
ried (aever  to  be  divorced)  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  Pales- 
trina  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  in  this  century,  too,  that  the  sacred  musical  drama 
bad  its  birth,  though  its  germs  existed  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  name  '^Oratorio"  was  given  to  such  a  work,  because  its 
aathor,  Philip  Neri,  established  at  Eome  the  congregation  of 
the  priests  of  the  Oratory,  and  held  musical  performances  at 
the  new  chapel,  "for  the  purpose  of  turning  to  pious  account 
the  theatrical  enthusiasm  which  then  prevailed."  From  all  the 
forgoing  facts  it  appears,  that  Music  has  ever  served  as  the 
Churches  grandest  vehicle  of  praise,  its  volume  growing  deeper 
and  richer,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  art  has  advanced,  until 
now  it  would  seem  that  the  point  has  been  reached  beyond 
which  nothing  grander,  so  far  as  concerns  earthly  music,  can 
be  attained. 

Nay  more,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  deny  that  the  acme  of  sacred  musical  com- 
position was  reached  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  when 
Handel  wrought  out  his  immortal  oratorio :  "  The  Messiah ;" 
for,  though  Haydn  has  since  composed  the  "  Creation,"  and  Mo- 
zart his  *' Twelfth  Mass,"  and  Beethoven  his  "Choral  Sym- 
phony," and  Mendelssohn  his  "  Elijah,"  and  Bossini  his  "  Stabat 
Mater;"  yet,  superb  as  they  are,  towering  above  them  ^\\  facile 
princeps,  still  stands  the  "  Messiah,"  of  Handel,  like  Mt.  Blanc 
itself,  among  the  other  sublime  though  lesser  peaks  of  the  Alps. 

Thus  far  our  brief  review. 

III.  In  characterizing  the  general  influence  of  Music,  it  may 
be  said  that  from  the  days  when  Elisha  called  for  a  minstrel  to 
inspire  him  for  prophecy,  and  when  Saul  sent  for  David  to 
waken  the  harmonies  upon  his  lyre,  for  the  soothing  of  the 
king's  troubled  spirit,  all  through  the  ages,  this  art  has  exerted 
the  same  healing  and  elevating  power  upon  the  soul  of  man. 
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But  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every  rule.  One  of 
these  exceptions,  is  Nero,  perhaps  the  most  cruel  and  sensual  of 
the  Soman  emperors,  who  as  already  mentioned  not  only  en- 
couraged the  art  during  his  reign,  but  also  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  its  personal  cultivation. 

Great  musicians  are  sometimes,  in  other  respects,  very  small 
and  even  very  bad  men  ;  but,  ceteris  paribus^  it  must  still  be  con- 
ceded that  music  is  in  its  legitimate  nature  refining  and  purify- 
ing. That  the  art  is  often  perverted  and  made  to  minister  as 
a  means  of  sinful  temptation  and  fascination,  only  serves  to 
illustrate  the  baseness  of  human  depravity.  Of  all  the  perver- 
sion of  things  good  in  themselves  to  unholy  ends,  nothing  could 
well  exceed  in  enormity  such  a  prostitution  as  this. 

Truly  says  Luther :  "  Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  the 
only  art  which  can  calm  the  agitations  of  the  soul. 

^^It  is  a  semi  disciplinarian  and  school- master.  It  makes 
men  more  gentle  and  tender-hearted,  more  modest  and  discreet 

*' With  those  that  despise  music,"  he  adds,  "as  all  fanatics 
are  wont  to  do — I  am  not  pleased,  for  it  is  a  gift  bestowed  by 
God,  and  not  by  man."  The  power  of  music,  not  only  in  the 
moulding  of  individual  but  of  national  life,  was  discerned  a 
hundred  years  before  Plato,  when  Confucius  said:  "  Would'st 
thou  know  if  a  people  be  well  governed,  and  if  its  manners  be 
good  or  bad,  examine  the  music  it  practices." 

Likewise,  has  not  a  wise  man  of  recent  times  remarked,  for 
substance:  "Give  me  the  making  of  a  nation's  songs,  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  its  laws?'' 

rV.  And  now  for  a  few  reflections,  by  way  of  improvement, 
as  the  New  England  divines  used  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
modern  uses  of  sacred  harmony.  Its  object  as  an  element  in 
the  worship  of  God  is  two-fold,  viz:  for  expression  and  im- 
pression. * 

Paul  speaks  of  "psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songa"  Some 
commentator  applies  these  terms  to  the  three  uses  of  public, 
social  and  domestic  worship. 

While  this  division  of  thought  maj'  be  more  popular  than 
critical,  it  will  serve  our  present  purpose  sufficiently  well. 

Reversing  the  order,  then  be  it  observed  : — 

1.  That  no  family  service  of  devotion  is  complete  without 
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the  notes  of  sacred  song.  No  argament  is  necessary  to  prove 
thi&  We  have  all  experienced,  doubtless,  the  beauty  of  that 
feature  in  our  daily  exercises  of  home  worship,  as  evening  by 
evening  the  children  have  gathered  with  us  around  the  do- 
mestic altar  and  poured  forth  their  sweet  voices  to  the  praise 
of  their  God  and  Saviour. 

*'  Thej  chaot  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim, 
Perhaps  '  Dundee's  *  wild,  warbling  measures  rise. 
Or  plaintive  '  Martyrs,'  worthy  of  the  name : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 

With  many  of  us,  the  most  tender  memories  of  childhood  are 
associated  with  such  experiences  as  these.  To  the  end  that 
this  expressive  element  of  domestic  worship  may  be  duly  em- 
phasized, let  the  vocal  culture  of  our  children  receive  its  de- 
served share  of  attention. 

Then,  2.  In  the  social  worship  of  God,  there  will  be  no  lack 
in  the  fullness  of  consenting  voices  when  the  hymns  are  sung. 
A  wise  discrimination  needs,  indeed,  to  be  observed  between 
songs  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  modern  style  of  words 
and  music,  like  those  of  the  Sankey  collections,  contains  much 
of  true  evangelical  sentiment  and  pure  harmony.  But  it  is  a 
mistake,  in  the  writer's  humble  opinion,  to  allow  this  lighter 
style  to  supersede  the  grand  old  standard  hymns  of  Watts, 
Wesley,  Toplady,  Cowper,  Palmer,  and  all  the  rest,  with  their 
accompanying  tunes  by  such  authors  as  the  German  composers 
and  our  own  Lowell  Mason  and  Thomas  Hastings.  The  new 
wine  is  good,  but  the  old  is  better.  Mr.  Finney,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin,  has  somewhere  uttered  the  sentiment  that  the 
tendency  of  a  congregation  to  sing  diminishes,  as  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  increases.  It  is  hazardous  to  oppose  the  views  of  such 
a  veteran  as  he,  and  yet  we  venture  very  modestly  to  dissent  At 
least,  our  observation  of  modern  revivals  proves  the  contrary. 
The  history  of  Methodism,  too,  is  a  standing  refutation  of  such 
an  assertion.  That  denomination,  it  is  well  known,  owes  its 
great  success  very  largely  to  the  power  of  sacred  song.  By  the 
hymn-singing  of  Charles  Wesley's  followers  (says  the  Oxford 
historian  of  the  ** English  people,")  "anew  musical  impulse 
was  aroused  in  the  masses,  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of 
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public  devotion  throughout  England."    Its  methods  there  have 
been  repeated  in  this  country,  and  mainly  with  similar  eflfect 

The  impressive  end  of  music  in  social  worship  is  both  sub- 
jective and  objective.  We  find  a  new  sweetness  of  meaning  in 
Grod's  word,  when  we  sing  its  holy  utterances  reduced  to  flow- 
ing rhythm.  Thus  the  popular  hymns  possess  a  power  to  glo- 
rify Scripture  and  make  its  truths  luminous  to  our  souls  with 
heavenly  brightness.  Objectively,  also,  a  saving  impression  is 
often  produced  upon  the  hearts  of  unbelievers.  This  eflFective 
agency  has  been  in  these  recent  yeiars,  largely  developed  in  the 
employment  of  great  choruses,  and  in  solo-singing  or  recitative. 
As  another  has  said  :  "Nowadays,  every  Moody  must  have  his 
Sankey ;  every  Pentecost  his  Stebbins.  They  hunt  in  couple**." 
That  this  practice  of  solo  rendering  of  gospel  hymns  is  no  inno- 
vation may  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  quotation  from 
Tertullian  on  a  former  page.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  all  the 
facts  illustrating  the  power  of  sacred  song  to  soften  the  heart 
and  make  saving  impressions  of  divine  truth. 

3.  In  the  more  public  and  imposing  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, music  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  singing  should 
be  largely  congregational.  "I  always  feel,"  says  Beecher, 
"  that  a  church  which  does  not  sing  has  hard  sledding.  Sleigh 
riding  and  no  bells !  think  of  it  A  church  that  does  not  sing 
is  like  a  Spring  without  any  flowers.  Of  all  the  world,  a 
church  that  has  four  singers  !  four  whole  singers  !  a  thousand 
people  sitting  down !  a  thousand  pairs  of  ears  listening,  and 
four  mouths!"  But,  notwithstanding  the  sarcasm  which  is 
sometimes  deserved,  there  is  a  legitimate  use  for  the  select 
singing  of  a  well  trained  choir  (whether  numbering  four,  eight 
or  forty,  it  matters  not),  while  the  people  listen  to  anthem  or 
chant  rendered  not  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  display,  but  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  soul  with  holy  thoughts  and  devout 
aspirations.  What  possessor  of  a  good  ear  for  music  has  not 
been  frequently  conscious  of  such  a  spiritual  uplifting  at  the 
beginning  of  public  worship?  The  old  Puritans  would  char- 
acterize such  an  impression  as  merely  sBsthetic  or  sensuous,  but 
we  who  have  felt  its  power  know  whereof  we  afl5rm. 

On  this  point,  the  writer  heartily  endorses  the  following 
utterance  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Hartford  :  "As  a  strenu- 
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ous  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  congregational  singing,  I 
still  insist  upon  the  blessed  privilege  of  listening  to  such  music 
as  congregations  cannot  sing  together;  of  lacing  sung  to,  of 
sitting  still  and  quiet  under  tb'e  spell  of  a  music  that  gives  new 
meaning  to  holy  words,  gains  access  to  the  heart  by  sweet 
stealth,  and  works  its  miracle  of  healing:  and  consolation  in  the 
affections." 

The  propriety  of  introducing  to  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary, 
even  for  a  so-called  "praise-service"  the  assistance  of  a  band  of 
brass  and  stringed  instruments  may  well  be  questioned.  The 
sharp  clear  tones  of  a  cornet  are  of  advantage  in  keeping  a  great 
congregation  of  singers  up  to  time  and  pitch ;  but,  beyond 
this,  with  that  king  of  instruments,  the  organ,  which  combines 
the  power  and  variety  of  an  orchestra — no  accompaniment  is 
necessary. 

As  fine  an  example  of  true  congregational  singing  as  the 
writer  ever  heard,  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Spurgeon's  great 
chorus  of  the  '*  common  people  "  led  by  neither  choir  or  organ, 
but  simply  by  the  voice  of  a  precentor. 

Among  the  absolute  requisites  for  an  efficient  church  choir, 
next  to  good  vocal  powers  and  personal  piety,  must  be  men- 
tioned that  training  which  insures  felicitous  expression  of  the 
sentiments  and  distinct  articulation  of  the  language. 

Those  who  have  heard  the  singing  of  the  Jubilee  Company 
from  the  South  will  agree  with  the  statement  that  many  of 
our  leadei*s  of  church  music  have  yet  something  to  learn  even 
from  these  comparatively  untutored  children  of  song.  Their 
power  of  sustaining  long  drawn  tones  in  pianissimo  passages, 
is  only  equalled  by  their  admirable  enunciation  of  the  words 
while  retaining  a  distinct  utterance  both  of  the  harmony  and 
melody. 

A  statement  has  lately  been  published  which  deserves 
reproduction  in  this  connection.  It  seems  to  realize  the  ideal. 
The  choir  here  mentioned  is  that  of  Christ  Church,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

'*  lis  number  is  forty-three.  Average  attendance  the  past 
year,  forty.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  remarkable.  Members 
would  rather  attend  rehearsals  than  a  social  entertainment. 
The  choir  is  noted  for  its  devotional  spirit.      Its    members 
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will  not  brook  any  unseemly  conduct  during  public  worship. 
They  regard  themselves,  not  as  a  separate  organization  from  the 
congregation,  hired  to  do  the  singing,  but  as  taking  part  in  the 
worship. 

One  of  their  great  aims  in  rendering  all  kinds  of  music, 
whether  in  plain  hymns,  simple  chants  or  more  elaborate  an- 
thems, in  solo  or  chorus,  is  to  enunciate  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  to  have  the  words  intelligible  to  the  congregation ; 
and  also  in  singing  hymns,  to  make  the  music  so  fall  and 
hearty,  that  the  worshipers  below  will  feel  like  joining  in  the 
singing.'' 

May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  in  much  mercy  speedily 
give  us  an  increase  of  such  choirs ! 

The  division  of  thoughts  followed  in  this  paper  leaves  no 
room  (nor  is  there  need)  to  enlarge  upon  that  important  de- 
partment of  sacred  music  represented  by  our  Sabbath  schools. 

Through  the  close  competition  of  musical  publishers  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  sad  amount  of  rubbish  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  has 
long  since  been  criticised  as  it  deserves,  and  a  healthy  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  more  sensible  and  substantial  class  of  songs  is 
already  visible.  But  there  remaineth  much  land  yet  to  be 
possessed. 

In  conclusion,  let  this  thought  abide  with  us,  that  the 
songs  of  Zion  we  sing  on  earth  are  designed  to  put  us  in 
perpetual  remembrance  of,  and  prepare  us  the  better  for  the 
songs  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven — where  (in  the 
chaste  words  of  the  old  English  divine)  "  is  everlasting  joy, 
continual  laud  and  praise  to  God.'' 

Thanks  be  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  that  while  we  tarry  amid 
the  deepening  shadows  of  earth's  brief  day,  we  may  catch  the 
echo  and  join  the  refrain  of  that  new  song  which  rings  forever 
through  the  palace  of  the  King. 

E'en  now  may  we  begin  to  learn  that  song 

"  And  keep  in  tune  with  heaven,  till  God  ere  lon}^ 
To  His  celestial  concert  us  unite 
To  live  with  Him  and  sing  in  endless  room  of  light" 
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Article  IV.— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VALUE. 

The  charm  of  novelty,  at  least,  should  attach  to  a  philosophy 
of  value,  provided  only  that  it  prove  to  be  the  true  one ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  in  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  much  eluci- 
dated theme,  a  statement  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  dis- 
cassed  is  not  to  be  found.  One  cause  of  this  marked  deficiency 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  incomprehensive  view  which  writers  have 
taken.  The  great  fact  that  society  is  an  organic  unit  has  been, 
for  the  time,  forgotten,  and  the  attention  has  been  fixed  on 
individuals  and  their  separate  and  intricate  actions  in  valuing 
and  exchanging  commodities.  It  is  as  though  the  physiologist, 
instead  of  studying  the  human  body  as  a  whole,  were  to  con- 
fine his  attention  to  the  microscopic  activities  of  the  separate 
molecules  that  compose  it.  Intricate  and  nearly  profitless 
would  be  such  a  study,  and  far  too  intricate  and  profitless  has 
been  the  study  of  the  department  of  social  physiology  compre- 
hended under  the  theory  of  value.  This  subject  can  never  be 
grasped  and  understood  until  the  organic  whole  is  made  the 
primary  object  of  attention.  The  value  theory  must  receive 
the  benefit  of  late  studies  in  social  science.  The  conception 
of  society  as  an  organism  must  be  applied  to  this  question, 
which,  of  all  questions  of  political  economy,  is  most  dependent 
on  the  comprehensive  view  thus  gained.  Then  only  will  our 
theories  cease  to  lose  themselves  in  the  intricate  tracing  of  indi- 
vidual activities,  which  is  only  social  microscopy. 

Who  has  not  learned  to  his  sorrow,  how  unsatisfying,  in  fact, 
are  such  discussions  of  value  as  claim  to  be  particularly  scien- 
tific, and  how  large  a  mass  of  literature  he  may  patiently  read 
through  without  satisfying  himself  exactly  what  value  is? 
Aside  even  from  its  want  of  comprehensiveness,  the  reader  will 
find  the  prevailing  mode  of  discussion  leading  to  specific  diffi- 
culties and  contradictions,  from  which  he  would  give  much  to 
be  delivered.  He  will  learn  that  utility  has  something  to  do 
with  value,  that  it  is,  indeed,  included  in  the  popular  meaning 
of  the  word ;  but  he  will  be  enjoined  to  break  with  this  popu- 
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lar  notion,  and,  in  science,  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  general 
term  to  something  formerly  called  value  in  exchange.  Yet, 
while  encouraged  to  interpose  as  wide  a  gulf  as  is  possible 
between  value  proper  and  utility,  the  reader  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  that  he  is  allowed  to  confound  utility  with  something 
once  termed  value  in  usa  He  will  find  that  definitions  are 
attempted  of  the  two  varieties  of  value,  separately  considered ; 
but  he  may  search  economic  literature  in  vain  for  a  satisfactory 
formula  for  value  in  the  generic.  What  value  is,  whether  in 
use  or  exchange,  few  have  attempted  to  tell  us  at  all,  and  none 
have  told  us  in  a  manner  that  is  clear  and  satisfying. 

Yet  who  supposes  that  a  universal  popular  idea  is  baseless? 
Who  would  claim  that  the  subtle  intuitions  that  determine  the 
ordinary  use  of  terms  are  not  a  guide  to  scientific  truth?  If 
men  continue,  in  spite  of  instructions,  to  use  one  term  where 
the  economist  uses  two,  it  is  evidence  that,  in  some  way,  the 
thing  signified  must  be  generically  one;  that  there  is,  in  the 
seemingly  dual  idea,  a  unity  which  the  scientist  has  not  as  yet 
grasped.  If  the  notion  of  utility,  of  usefulness  persists  in 
attaching  itself  to  the  word  value,  whenever  used  in  common 
speech,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  closer  connection  between 
them  than  has  yet  been  detected.  Latin  vaho^  French  valeur^ 
English  value^  as  well  as  other  foreign  synonymes,  all  include 
the  idea  of  usefulness,  whatever  else  they  may  signify;  and  a 
formula  that  will  harmonize  with  this  permanent  usage  and 
express  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  any  connection,  is  what  the 
mind  instinctively  craves. 

With  due  apology  for  the  audacity  of  the  attempt  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  difficulty,  I  am  about  to  hazard  the  effort  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  value,  and  to  formulate  a  defi- 
nition that  shall  express  the  fundamental  thought  which  is 
present  whenever  the  term  is  used.  Instead  of  finding  that 
utility  is  something  necessary,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  value, 
but  not  included  in  its  proper  meaning,  something  which  we 
must  drop  out  of  mind  as  we  become  very  scientific,  we  shall 
find  that  utility  and  value  are  inseparably  bound  in  thought, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  dissociate  them  betrays  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  scientist  to  follow,  with  his  analysis,  the  subtle 
mental  processes  that  have  determined  the  popular  mode  of 
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expression,  and  given  the  public  a  truer  notion  of  value  than 
science  has  yet  attained. 

Value  is  an  abstract  terna,  and  analysis  will  show  that  the 
abstraction  is  not  a  primary  one.  The  notion  is  not  formed  by 
fixing  the  thought  exclusively  on  one,  of  the  qualities  that 
make  up  our  conception  of  some  concrete  thing.  Such  a  pro- 
cess may  be  termed  a  primary  abstraction.  The  resulting 
notion,  the  quality  itself,  may  become  the  basis  of  a  secondary 
or  higher  abstraction.  The  quality  may  have  attributes,  and 
one  of  these  may  be  made  the  object  of  thought.  As  the  pri- 
mary process  gave  us  an  attribute  of  a  concrete  thing,  the 
secondary  process  gives  us  an  attribute  of  an  attribute.  Cer- 
tain things  are  useful,  and  a  primary  act  of  abstraction  presents 
to  the  mind  the  quality,  utility.  This  quality  may  exist  in  dif- 
ferent degrees;  some  things  are  more  useful  than  others.  To 
determine  how  useful  a  thing  is,  is  to  measure  its  utility.  Quan- 
titative measure,  then,  is  an  attribute  of  the  quality,  utility. 
The  fixing  of  the  thought  exclusively  on  this  attribute  is  the 
secondary  process  of  abstraction ;  it  gives  us  the  notion,  meas- 
ure of  ulilityy  and  it  is  this  that  I  propose  maintaining  as  the 
true  formula  for  value  in  the  generic.  Value  is  quantitative 
measure  of  utility.  Always  and  everywhere  there  is  present  to 
the  mind  that  makes  a  valuation,  whether  for  use  or  exchange, 
the  conception  of  a  concrete  thing,  of  a  quality  of  that  thing 
and  of  the  quantitative  measure  of  that  quality. 

Value  and  utility  are,  therefore,  as  inseparable  as  a  measure 
and  that  which  is  measured.  The  conception  of  linear  exten- 
sion could  be  as  logically  separated  from  the  conception  of  a 
geographical  mile,  as  the  idea  of  utility  from  that  of  value. 

On  the  other  band  value  and  utility  are  no  more  to  be  con- 
founded with  one  another  than  separated;  two  inseparable 
things  are  not  one  thing.  A  measure  and  that  which  is  meas- 
ured are  not  identical.  The  metal  lying  on  the  scales  possesses 
the  quality,  weight:  that  general  quality  is  not  identical  with 
the  fact  that  the  weight  amounts  to  just  s^  hundred  pounds. 
The  quality  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  quantity  of  the 
quality.  Utility  is  never  identical,  with  value,  either  in  use  or 
exchange. 

Still  less  is  value  to  be  confounded  with  the  expression  for 
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it;  that  would  be  confusing  the  result  of  a  measurement  with 
the  object  used  by  the  measurer  to  convey  that  result  to 
another  mind.  A  unit  of  linear  extension  is  not  identical  with 
a  foot-rule,  nor  a  unit  of  weight,  with  a  metal  disc  that  weighs 
a  pound.  Place  a  quantity  of  nails  on  one  arm  of  the  scales, 
and  a  metal  disc  on  the  other.  The  scales  swing  freely ;  the 
nails  are  weighed.  Are  we  in  danger  of  sayinpf  that  the  metal 
disc  is  the  weight  of  the  nails?  We  say  that  two  weights  are 
equal.  There  is  a  common  quality  in  two  objects,  and  the 
measure  of  that  quality  is  the  same  in  both.  Unless  very  undis- 
criminating,  we  shall  not  say  that  a  metal  disc  of  smaller  and 
finer  sort,  a  dime,  for  instance,  is  the  value  of  the  n^ils.  There 
is  a  quality  common  to  nails  and  disc,  and  the  measure  of  that 
quality  is  the  same  in  both. 

We  need  to  pause  but  a  moment  to  distinguish  value  from 
price ;  the  latter  is  a  mode  of  expressing  value.  All  measure- 
ments are  expressed  by  comparisons.  In  the  rude  beginnings  of 
mensuration  there  is  no  unit  of  linear  extension,  and  the  length 
of  an  object  is  vaguely  expressed  in  terms  of  anything  that 
chances  to  be  near  it.  When  a  common  unit  is  adopted,  say  the 
length  of  a  human  foot  of  rather  prehistoric  proportions,  mea- 
surements are  expressed  in  terms  of  that  common  standard. 
Extension  is  the  same,  whether  expressed  in  vague  general 
comparisons,  or  in  feet  and  inches.  Values  are  expressed  in 
vague  general  comparisons  until  the  adoption  of  a  unit  for  mea- 
suring utility;  utility  is  the  same  whether  expressed  in  the 
ruder  or  the  more  accurate  way.  Measure  of  utility  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  conventional  unit  is  price. 

If 'the  essential  distinctions  have  now  been  clearly  made,  if 
concrete  things,  a  quality  of  those  things,  the  measure  of  that 
quality  and  the  conventional  expression  for  that  measure  are 
each  so  distinct  from  all  the  others  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
confusing  them,  we  are  prepared  to  advance  to  the  essential 
argument,  and  prove,  if  possible,  that  value  is,  in  fact,  always  a 
measure  of  utility.  For  it  occurs  to  us  at  the  outset — and,  if  it 
did  not,  any  text-book  of  political  economy  would  remind  us — 
that  things  having  widely  different  degrees  of  apparent  utility 
have  the  same  value  in  the  market.  We  remember  the  dia- 
mond and  the  water  of  Adam  Smith's  illustration,  and  his  asser- 
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lion,  true  in  spite  of  criticism,  that  the  gem,  the  costliest  of  arti- 
cles, satisfies  a  want  much  less  intense  than  that  satisfied  by  the 
water,  which  costs  little  or  nothing.  Is  our  theory  stranded  at 
the  outset  ? 

We  mnst  now  make  a  distinction  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  before  been  applied  in  political  economy,  but  one 
which,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  absolutely  essential  to  clear  reason- 
ing in  this  department  of  the  science.  The  conception  of  utility 
itself,  unanalyzed,  is  misleading.  Simple  as  the  term  apparently 
is,  there  are  two  widely  different  meanings  in  it,  and  a  value 
theory  leads  to  directly  opposite  results,  according  as,  in  the  use 
of  terms,  the  one  or  the  other  is  adopted.  What  is  utility  ? 
Evidently  a  capacity  to  serve,  a  power  to  satisfy  wants.  To 
satisfy  wants  is  to  change  the  condition  of  the  person  served,  to 
bring  him  from  a  lower  degree  of  happiness  to  a  higher.  With- 
out the  useful  object  the  man,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  one  con- 
dition, with  it  he  is  in  another.  The  power  thus  to  modify 
subjective  conditions  is  utility ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
conditions  affords  the  measure  of  that  utility,  that  which  we 
have  termed  value.  In  the  measuring  process,  or  mental  valu- 
ation, the  man  reasons :  '*  without  this  article  my  condition,  for 
a  time,  would  be  thus ;  with  it,  it  is  thus ;  the  difference  meas- 
ures the  utility  of  the  object" 

The  cubic  mile  of  air  about  your  dwelling  sustains  your  life ; 
of  course  it  has  infinite  utility.  But  has  it  ?  Annihilate  it  and 
see.  Other  air  at  once  takes  its  place,  and  your  condition 
remains  unaltered.  Under  actual  circumstances  that  particular 
volume  of  the  life-sustaining  gases  appears  not  to  have  the 
power  to  modify  your  condition.  Contrast  your  present  state 
with  your  state  if  there  were  no  air,  and  you  find  an  indefinitely 
wide  difference.;  contrast  your  present  state  with  that  in  which 
the  annihilation  of  that  particular  volume,  and  of  no  other, 
would  have  left  you,  and  you  find  no  difference  at  all. 

The  one  mode  of  estimating  gives  a  measure  of  what  may  be 
termed  absolute  utility;  and,  in  the  case  of. air,  this  is  indefi- 
nitely great  The  other  estimate  measures  what  may  be  termed 
effective  utility ;  and,  in  the  case  of  air,  this  is  nothing.  Effec- 
tive utility  is,  then,  power  to  modify  our  subjective  condition 
under  actual  circumstances,  and  is  mentally  measured  by  sup- 
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posing  something  which  we  possess  to  be  annihilated,  or  some- 
thing which  we  lack  to  be  attained. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  utility  with  which  political  economy  has 
to  deal;  and  is  not  the  former,  or  absolute  utility,  that  with 
which  actual  treatises  have  dealt?  Moreover  is  not  the  differ- 
ence radical,  and  the  failure  to  distinguish  it  ruinous  to  any 
philosophy?  Air  is  not  wealth,  we  have  been  taught,  solely 
because  no  one  can  own  it.  True,  of  the  atmosphere  as  a 
whole;  but  can  not  a  man  own  some  of  it?  Let  him  but  close 
doors  and  windows,  and  he  will  have  it  There  it  is,  in  suffi- 
ciently complete  possession,  and  undoubtedly  useful,  in  the 
prevalent  sense  of  .the  term.  In  consistency  we  should  term  it 
wealth.  It  is  not  so,  and  we  know  it ;  and  our  analysis  reveals 
what  is  lacking,  effective  utility.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
the  particular  volume  appropriated  is  indifferent  to  us,  under 
actual  circumstances;  the  presence  of  an  indefinite  supply, 
ready  to  replace  it,  destroys  its  importance.  It  is  always  in  view 
of  actual  circumstances  that  we  make  oar  economic  estimate ; 
and  it  is  effective,  and  not  absolute  utility  that  is  the  basis  of 
wealth  and  value.  Absolute  utility  may,  for  present  purposes, 
be  forgotten. 

The  measurement  of  effective  utility  in  our  illustration  was 
simple ;  but  it  is  not  in  common  practice,  a  comparison  of  two 
simple  conditions  that  is  presented  to  the  mind  when  mental 
valuations  are  made.  The  problem  is  more  complicated,  though 
not  so  complex  as  to  be  difficult  of  analysia  A  few  typical 
cases  will  sufliciently  illustrate  the  principles  involved.  Air  in 
a  closed  dwelling  was  effectively  valueless,  because  its  with- 
drawal caused  no  inconvenience ;  the  owner's  condition  was  the 
same  before  and  after  the  withdrawal.  Eemove  the  drinking 
water  from  the  table  before  him,  and  you  modify  his  status:  it 
becomes  needful  that  he  refill  the  glasses,  and  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  ensure  the  refilling,  in  whatever  form  that  sacrifice 
may  be  made,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  subtraction  from  the  sum 
total  of  his  gratifications.  If  we  could  attain  a  unit  for  the 
measuring  of  happiness,  it  would  be  a  compound  standard  like 
the  foot-pound  of  mechanics,  units  of  intensity  multiplied  by 
units  of  time.  Applying  such  a  standard,  too  ethereal,  indeed, 
for  practical  use,  to  the  condition  of  the  man  in  our  illustration, 
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we  should  find  that  his  day^s  enjoyment  had  been  lessened  by 
tbe  withdrawal  of  the  water.  It  did  not  remain  wanting,  but 
was  immediately  restored;  yet  the  restoring  process  itself 
caased  a  lessening  of  the  sum  of  our  supposed  subject's  gratifi- 
cationa  The  difference  between  the  present  sum  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  sum  of  enjoyments,  had  the  removal  not  taken 
place,  measures  the  effective  utility  of  the  water.  Let  us  exam- 
ine a  third  and  last  typical  case,  and  suppose  that  the  water 
removed  was  replaced  by  that  which  was  less  refreshing  and 
serviceable.  There  are  now  two  modifications  of  the  owner's 
subjective  status,  one  caused  by  the  sacrifice  of  replacing  the 
water,  and  another  by  the  inferiority  of  that.which  was  brought 
in  its  stead.  His  sum  of  gratifications  is  twice  lessened ;  the 
measure  of  the  effective  utility  of  the  water  is  determined, 
exactly  as  before,  by  comparing  his  present  sum  of  gratifications 
with  that  which  he  would  have  attained  had  the  removal  and 
replacement  not  taken  place. 

Now  it  is  estimates  like  these  that  are  actually  made,  in 
measuring  the  utility  of  commodities.  There  is  at  hand  a  well 
from  which  to  draw — a  general  market;  and  the  removal  of 
any  article  modifies  a  man's  condition  as  the  removal  of  the 
water,  in  our  illustration — he  must  replace  the  article  by  a 
sacrifice,  and  he  may  or  may  not  replace  it  completely.  If  he 
replaces  it  completely,  there  is  but  one  subtraction  from  the  sum 
of  his  enjoyments ;  if  he  replaces  it  but  partially  there  are  two. 
In  any  case  the  resultant  modification  of  his  subjective  status 
entailed  by  the  removal  of  the  article  measures  its  effective  util- 
ity. The  removal  of  a  coat  lessens  the  owner's  enjoyment,  not 
by  the  difference  between  his  condition  with  such  a  garment  and 
his  condition  with  none,  but  by  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
his  enjoyments,  had  the  coat  not  been  taken,  and  the  sum  after 
the  necessary  sacrifice  shall  have  been  made  to  replace  it,  and 
the  substitute,  perfect  or  imperfect,  shall  have  been  brought 
into  use. 

An  individual  man  may  make  all  these  measurements; 
value  is  possible,  indeed  inevitable,  in  a  condition  of  isolation. 
Crusoe  compared  utilities  with  one  another,  though,  having  no 
bargains  to  make,  he  was  under  the  less  necessity  of  forming 
accurate  estimates ;  and  men,  in  society,  make  such  estimates 
VOL*  IV.  81 
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independently.  A  measarement  of  utility  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual gives  value  in  use,  not  at  all  identical  with  what  passes 
under  that  name  in  current  discussion,  which  is  utility  itself, 
but  the  quantitative  measure  of  that  utility  to  an  individual 
user.  We  have  now  to  see  that,  in  a  sense,  measurements 
of  utility  are  never  made  by  any  other  than  a  single  inde- 
pendent being.  Society,  as  an  organic  whole,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  great  isolated  being;  and  this  being  may  and  d«3es 
measure  utilities  like  the  solitary  tenant  of  an  island.  This 
great  personage  is  complex;  it  has  collections  of  men  as  its 
members,  and  single  men  as  its  molecules;  and  in  studying 
the  internal  activities  that  take  place  when  the  valuations  are 
in  process,  we  shall  be  led  into  a  sort  of  higher  or  social  physi- 
ology, which  will  develop  farther  than  has  yet  been  done  the 
parallelism  existing  between  the  individual  and  the  social 
organism.  It  is  from  this  source  that,  as  was  stated  above,  we 
are  to  derive  our  chief  light  on  the  philosophy  of  value. 
After  the  comprehensive  view  has  been  attained  and  the 
general  movements  of  the  social  body  traced,  we  may  adopt, 
with  advantage,  the  analytical  method,  fixing  the  attention  on 
individuals  and  finding  how  they  deal  with  their  neighbors. 
This  is  social  microscopy. 

Market  value  is  a  measure  of  utility  made  by  society  con- 
sidered as  one  great  isolated  being ;  market  price  is,  of  course, 
that  measure  expressed  in  terms  of  a  common  standard.  If 
the  market  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  and  that  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
are  equal,  it  signifies  that  society,  as  an  organic  whole,  esti- 
mates their  respective  utilities  alike;  if  the  prices  of  the  coal 
and  the  flour  are  the  same,  it  signifies  that  society  has  meas- 
ured their  utilities  by  a  common  standard,  and  expressed  the 
measurements  alike,  in  terms  of  that  standard. 

We  need  to  be  detained  but  a  moment  by  the  difficulty 
that,  if  a  loaf  of  bread  is  worth,  in  the  market,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  gem,  all  the  loaves  in  the  world  would  be  worth 
but  a  few  gems ;  while  they  possess  indefinitely  greater  effect- 
ive utility.  It  is  essential  to  their  present  market  value  that 
they  be  oflFered  and  estimated  separately.  Were  they  owned 
and  oflFered  as  a  whole,  their  value  would  be  indefinitely 
greater.     Let  some  bold  and  successful  monopolist  effect  what 
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he  would   term   a  ".corner"  in   bread,  and   its  value  would 
exceed  that  of  all  the  gems  in  existence. 

More  serious,  in  appearance  only,  is  the  fact  of  the  vast 
service,  under  actual  circumstances,  which  many  low-priced 
articles  render.  How  measureless  is  the  utility,  eflFective  as 
well  as  absolute,  of  the  poor  man's  loaf  1  Its  removal  might 
starve  him,  though  another  were  to  be  had  for  a  dime. 

It  is  society,  not  the  individual,  that  makes  the  estimate  of 
utility  which  constitutes  a  social  or  market  valuation.  That  is 
part  of  our  definition,  measure  of  service  rendered  to  society  as 
au  organic  whole.  Though  the  thing  were  priceless  to  its 
owner,  it  might  be  cheap  to  society. 

Bat  the  owner  is  a  part  of  the  social  body,  and  is  the  organic 
whole  indiflFerent  to  his  suifering?  If  so,  society  is  an  imper- 
fect and  nerveless  organism.  It  ought  to  feel,  as  a  whole,  the 
sufferings  of  every  member,  and  what  makes  or  mars  the  happi- 
ness of  every  slightest  molecule,  should  make  or  mar  the  happi- 
ness of  all. 

All  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  draw  clearly  the  distinction 
between  things  which  are  and  things  which  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  that  social  estimate  of  utility  which  gives  market  value. 
What  is  taken  for  consumption  is  definitely  out  of  the  market, 
and  removed  from  the  sphere  of  its  valuations.  The  poor 
man's  loaf  will  not  be  offered  in  exchange;  he  wants  it  far 
more  than  society  wants  it,  and  far  more  than  he  desires  what 
society  would  give  for  it;  the  intensity  of  his  need  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a  sale,  and  the  article  can,  at  most,  only  be 
said  to  have  potential  market  value.  What  it  possess&s  is 
value  in  use,  and  to  that  society  is  not  indififerent.  It  is  not  a 
nerveless  organism ;  independently  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  man,  there  is  a  beautiful  law  of  society  as  a  whole  which 
makes  the  wants  of  every  member  a  matter  of  decisive  interest 
to  all.  It  is  society  as  a  whole  that  originally  bought  the  loaf 
from  its  producer;  in  a  sense,  it  bought  it  for  the  poor 
man,  and  for  him  only,  and  would  never  think  of  taking  it 
from  him.  Parents  would  not  take  away  a  child's  toy,  not 
merely  because  of  affection,  but  because  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  toy  to  the  child's  use.  Acting  for  the  family  as  a  whole, 
they  bought  the  plaything  for  the  child,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
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themselves  would  lessen  its  service  to  tlje  family.  Indepen- 
deDtlj  of  personal  sympathies,  society  assumes  a  paternal 
relation  toward  particular  members,  buys  articles  for  their  use, 
consigns  the  articles  to  them  and  has  no  desire  to  take  them 
again. 

Exchanges  are  always  made  between  an  individual  and 
society  as  a  whola  In  every  legitimate  bargain  the  social 
organism  is  a  party.  Under  a  regime  of  free  competition, 
whoever  sells  the  thing  he  has  produced,  sells  it  to  society. 
His  sign  advertises  the  world  to  come  and  buy,  and  it  is  the 
world,  not  the  chance  customer,  that  is  the  real  purchaser. 
Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  whoever  buys  the  thing  he  needs, 
buys  it  of  society.  Under  free  competition  the  world  is  seek- 
ing to  serve  us,  and  we  buy  what  the  world,  not  a  chance  pro- 
ducer offers. 

When  market  valuations  are  made,  society  is  primarily  the 
buyer.  Goods  in  individual  hands  are  offered  to  the  social 
whole,  and  the  estimate  of  utility  made  by  that  purchaser  fixes 
their  market  value.  In  the  process  the  social  organism  is  true 
to  its  nature  as  a  single  being,  great  and  complex,  indeed,  but 
united  and  intelligent.  It  looks  at  an  article  as  a  man  would 
do,  and  mentally  measures  the  modification  in  its  own  condi- 
tion which  the  acquisition  of  it  would  occasion,  or  which  the  loss 
of  it  would  occasion,  if  once  possessed.  "  With  the  article  my 
condition  is  thus ;  without  it,  thus ;  the  difference  measures  its 
effective  utility ;"  such  is  the  mental  process  by  which  indi- 
vidual or  society  makes  a  valuation.  The  three  typical  cases 
in  our  former  illustration  apply  equally  here.  Would  an 
article  in  possession,  if  removed,  be  replaced  without  sacrifice, 
like  the  air  in  a  closed  room?  The  measure  of  its  effective 
utility  is  nothing.  Would  it  be  replaced  at  some  sacrifice? 
Its  effective  utility  is  gauged  by  the  sacrifice.  Would  an 
imperfect  substitute  take  its  place?  Its  utility  is  gauged  by 
the  two-fold  sacrifice  entailed.  These  cases  are  all ;  for  there 
is  nothing,  not  paintings  by  Raphael,  nor  gems  from  monarchs' 
diadems,  for  which  some  substitute,  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  not 

to  be  had. 

When  society,  as  a  consumer,  has  bought  a  thing.*  it  must 
locate  it  in  the  organic  whole.     The  locating  process  has  its 
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laws,  and  society  must  estimate  what  is  offered  to  it  in  the  mar- 
ket in  view  of  the  place  in  the  social  body  which,  by  the  laws 
of  this  higher  physiology,  it  is  compelled  to  fill.  There  are 
laws  of  property,  fixed  principles  of  distribution ;  these  are 
facts  to  be  recognized,  conditions  which  determine  the  estimate 
which  societj"  is  to  make.  As  a  molecule  of  nutriment  in  the 
human  system  does  not  diffuse  itself  through  the  body,  but 
passes,  by  the  circulating  organs  to  the  part  that  needs  it,  so 
useful  commodities,  molecules  of  social  nutriment,  unerringly 
follow  the  circulatory  laws  of  the  social  system.  Nerve  tissue 
to  the  nerves,  bone  tissue  to  the  bones,  each  particle  reaches 
the  place  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

It  would  be  interesting,  in  itself,  to  analyze  the  process  of 
distribution,  and  determine  the  forces  which  locate,  in  the 
social  organism,  the  things  which  it  buys  for  consumption.  It 
would,  however,  extend  this  essay  unduly,  and  would  lead  us 
at  once  into  detailed  and  analytical  modes  of  study,  which  are 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present, 
to  notice  that  there  are  fixed  laws  of  social  circulation, 
and  that  whatever  is  taken  from  the  market  is  located,  in  the 
social  body,  by  laws  which  society  is  not  at  liberty  to  violate.  It 
becomes  evident,  then,  that  a  thing  may  have  a  fixed  market 
value,  while  its  value  in  use  is  indefinitely  great  or  indefinitely 
snnall,  according  to  its  location.  The  poor  man's  loaf ;  what  an 
intense  desire  it  satisfies  I  As  removed,  its  utility  is  measured 
by  hunger;  as  replaced,  by  hard  labor.  The  rich  mans  loaf; 
what  a  bagatelle  in  his  estimation !  Even  its  absence  would 
but  modify  an  abundant  bill  of  fare,  while  its  replacement 
would  cost  an  inappreciable  sacri^ce.  How  values  in  use 
would  be  augmented  could  the  location  of  articles  be  arbitrarily 
changed.  Yet  such  a  wholesale  confiscation  would  mean  the 
most  violent  of  revolutions,  and  would  lead  to  a  chaotic  con- 
dition fatal  to  the  welfare  of  all.  Yet  better  systems  of  social 
circulation  may  be  before  ns,  in  the  future,  if  we  can  but  wait 
for  their  development. 

The  expression  value  in  exchange  has,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, been,  thus  far,  avoided;  since,  by  its  origin  and  common 
use.  it  is  adapted  to  signify  something  different  from  either  of 
the  kinds  of  value  which  we  have  considered.     It  should  mean 
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simply  indirect  value  in  use,  or  the  measure  of  the  utility,  to  the 
owner  of  a  thing,  of  the  commodities  which  he  can  get  in  ex- 
change for  that  thing  in  the  markeL  It  is  as  abstract  as  any 
form  of  value ;  it  is  not  the  things  themselves  which  the  person 
can  get  in  exchange,  but  the  measure  of  their  utility  to  him. 
While  completely  distinct  from  market  value,  it  is  dependent 
on  it;  society's  estimate  of  the  utility  of  an  article  to  itself  de- 
termines what  it  will  give  for  it,  and  what  society  gives,  the 
individual  seller  receives. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  term  purchasing  power,  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  value  in  exchange,  consists  mainly  in  its 
implying  a  power  in  the  commodity  itself  to  eflFect  a  purchase. 
Such  power  resides  in  men,  not  in  things.  If  it  be  intended  to 
indicate  the  quality  in  things  that  satisfies  wants  and  influences 
men's  actions,  the  name  of  that  quality  is  utility.  If  it  be 
intended  to  denote  the  degree  to  which  it  satisfies  wants  and 
influences  action,  the  term  is  measure  of  utility,  or  value.  If 
what  is  meant  be  the  rate  at  which  exchanges  are  made,  in 
consequence  of  this  influence,  a  less  misleading  expression 
would  be  barter  price.  Ttiis  is  one  of  society's  two  modes  ot 
expressing  valuations ;  as  its  estimate  of  utility  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  conventional  unit  is  ordinary  price,  so  that  estimate 
expressed  in  general  comparisons  is  barter  price. 

It  is  not  intended,  just  here,  to  make  a  treatise  on  value ;  and 
the  intricacies  of  this  complicated  theme  cannot  be  discussed, 
nor  even  alluded  to.  It  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
apply  the  broad  principles  laid  down  to  the  more  interesting  of 
them.  We  should  learn,  for  example,  the  incorrectness  of 
the  current  doctrine  or  the  absence  of  any  real  standard 
of  measurement  for  value.  The  standard  exists,  though 
psychological  in  character  rfdd  difficult  of  use.  Difference  of 
subjective  condition,  measure  of  gratification,  is  the  basis  of  the 
measurements  of  utility  which  give  value.  The  attempt  to 
attain  a  unit  for  such  measurements  will  not  lead  us  into  the 
unprofitable  intricacies  which  result  from  the  theory  that  value 
is  fundamentally  relative,  based  on  mutual  comparisons  in 
which  A  measures  B,  and  B,  A,  and  there  is  no  positive  unit 
Though  too  immaterial  for  accurate  use,  the  standard  exists, 
and  the  aira  should  be  to  recognize  and  approximate  it 
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The  aim  of  this  essay  is  attained  if,  without  attempting  to 
discuss  intricate  phenomena  of  value,  it  has  succeeded  in  truly 
stating  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  them ;  if  it 
has  shown  the  nature  of  value,  as  a  measure  of  a  quality  of 
things,  its  inseparable  connection  with   utility,  the  nature  of 
utility,  absolute  and  eflFective,  and  the  part  played  by  society 
as  an  organic  unit  in  valuing  processes.     After  this  we  are 
prepared  for  microscopy.     Now  we  may  fix  the  attention  on 
individuals,  and  their  complicated  interactions.     They  will  no 
longer  confuse  and  lead  into  mazes  of  logical  wandering,  but 
will  throw  the  same  light  on  the  general  laws  with  which  we  start . 
that  the  curious  movement  of  microscopic  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
throw  on  the  general  movement  of  the  life-giving  current    We 
should  push  the  analysis  to  greater  lengths  than  is  done  by 
those  current  methods  of  study  whose  fault  is  their  minuteness. 
We  should  study  the  very  nature  of  man  himself ;  for  the  ulti- 
mate forces  of  society,  as  of  physical  nature,  are  atomic;  the 
individual  is  the  originator  and  the  end  of  every  movement.  He 
is  microcosmical,  like  the  monad  of  Leibnitz,  a  mirror  of  the 
universe;  and  the  philosophy  of  value  and  of  other  phenomena 
of  society  can  be  grasped  only  by  a  view  that  is  broad  enough 
to  include  the  entire  social  organism,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
minute  enough  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  social  atom. 
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Article  V.— THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  FAMILY— ITS  SUB- 
DIVISIONS. 

[From  the  German  of  Professor  Bebthold  Delbr^ck.    Translated  bj  Professor 

J.  H.  Wright,  Dartmouth  CoUege,] 

[Note  bt  the  Tbanslatob. — This  article  is  a  translation  of 
the  concluding  chapter  ("  Vdlkertrennungen")  of  Professor  Del- 
brtlck's  EifUeitung  in  das  Sprachstudium  (Leipzig,  1880).  This 
chapter  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  statement  before  the 
public  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  among  specialists  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

For  the  information  of  the  general  reader  it  should  be  said  that 
Professor  Delbrtlck  (of  Jena)  is  an  eminent  comparative  philolo- 
gist of  the  younger  generation.  He  is  well-known  as  a  Vedic 
scholar,  and  is  at  present  without  doubt  the  leading  investigator, 
if  not  authority,  in  the  comparative  syntax  of  Greek  and  San- 
skrit. He  bids  fair  to  accomplish  as  great  a  work  in  this  depart- 
ment as  that  of  6.  Curtius  in  the  comparative  etymology  of  these 
languages.  That  he  should  have  been  chosen  to  prepare  (in  the 
Einleitungy  etc.,  from  which  our  article  is  taken)  one  of  the  two 
introductory  volumes  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Indo-European  languages  {Bibliothek  indoger- 
maniacher  Grammatiken,  Bearbeitet  von  BUchelety  Zeskieny 
SieverSy  Whitney^  Windisch  u,  andern.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  u. 
Hlfrtel.  1876  ff),  written  by  the  principal  authorities,  is  but  one 
evidence  of  the  high  repute  in  which  he  is  held  among  scholars. 

In  a  letter  to  the  translator  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Johannes  Schmidt,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Berliner 
liiteraturzeitung,  claims  that^the  modification  of  his  '^  Wellen- 
theorie,'^  ascribed  to  Leskien  (cf.  p.  )  is  and  has  been,  essentially, 
his  own  (Schmidt's)  view  of  the  matter.] 

As*  early  as  1786  Sir  William  Jones  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  language :  **  No  philologer  could  examine  all  the 
three  [Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin]  without  believing  them  to 
have  sprung  from  some  common   source  which    perhaps  no 

*  See  DelbrQck,  Eirdeitung  in  das  Sprachaiudiumy  p.  1. 
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longer  exists.  There  is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  so  forci- 
ble, for  supposing  that  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  had  the 
same  origin  with  the  Sanskrit"  In  the  case  of  Frederick 
Schlegel  we  found  that  a  step  backward  had  been  taken  as 
regards  the  position  held  by  Jones.  Schlegel  maintained  that 
a  comparison  of  these  languages  showed  the  Sanskrit  to  be 
older,  and  the  others  derived  from  it  Even  Bopp,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  as  an  author,  did  not  express  himself 
with  absolute  correctness.  Thus  in  his  Conjugalwnssystem 
(p.  9)  he  speaks  of  the  languages  "  which  spring  from  the  San- 
skrit, or  else  together  with  the  Sanskrit  from  some  common 
mother  speech."  Subsequently,  however,  he  always  correctly 
described  the  relation  as  that  of  sister  tongues.  He  also 
guarded  himself  carefully  against  ascribing  to  the  Sanskrit  a 
character  too  primitive  and  ancient  In  the  first  edition  of  his 
comparative  grammar  (§  605)  occurs  the  following  remark, 
omitted  in  late  editions:  "In  my  Conjugationssystem  and  in 
the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature  (London,  1820)  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  iutupa,  2d  pers.  plu.,  is 
a  corrupted  form,  and  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  gram- 
mar the  remark  has  been  frequently  made,  that  the  Sanskrit, 
in  certain  of  its  forms  and  expressions  is  inferior  to  the  Euro- 
pean languages  kindred  with  it  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to 
me  remarkable  that  Professor  Hofer,  in  his  Beitrdge^  etc.  (p.  40), 
should  maintain  in  such  sweeping  terms  that*  recent  investi- 
gators have  not  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  completely 
from  an  unfortunate  hallucination  as  to  the  Sanskrit  They 
imagine  that  this  language  is  incapable  of  suffering  change,  is 
faithful  above  others  to  its  original  form,  and  is  absolutely 
perfect'  For  my  part  I  have  never  admitted  in  the  case 
of  Sanskrit  such  an  extraordinary  fidelity  to  its  original 
form,  and  it  has  always  given  me  pleasure  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  instances  wherein  the  cognate  European  languages 
are  superior  to  the  Sanskrit  in  this  regard." 

Bopp  had  no  fixed  term  by  which  to  designate  the  parent- 
speech  from  which  the  several  Indo-European  languages  are 
sprung.  He  speaks  of  one  parent-speech,  of  a  period  of  lin- 
guistic unity,  of  the  most  primitive  period  of  language,  of  the 
primeval  formative  period  in  language,  etc.     His  conception 
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of  this  parent-speech,  no  longer  in  existence,  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  derived  languages.  It  should  be 
urged  with  especial  emphasis  that  Bopp  never  laid  claim  to 
any  immunity  from  change  or  decay  for  this  parent-speech.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  expressed  opinion  was  that  even  at  the  time 
when  the  languages  now  separate  were  one  and  the  same, 
many  disturbances  and  derangements  had  taken  place  in  the 
organism  of  the  original  parent-speech  (VgL  Oram.  §  673).  He 
maintained,  for  example,  thatfeminines  ending  in  a,  at  an  earlier 
date  had  ended  in  a«,  but  that  this  s  had  been  lost  in  the  period 
before  the  separation  into  distinct  languages.  In  reference  to 
the  abode  of  the  people  who  had  used  this  parent-speech,  I 
cannot  find  that  Bopp  ever  expressed  an  opinion.  In  fact,  as 
a  rule,  he  did  not  concern  himself  much  with  historical  and 
geographical  considerations.  These  received  due  notice  for  the 
first  time  from  Kuhn.  in  the  programme  of  the  Berlin  Real- 
gymnasium,  Easter,  1845  (compare  Weber,  Tndische  Studien,  i., 
828). 

From  their  original  home  (**  Urheimat"),  according  to  Bopp, 
the  special  languages  separated  themselves  by  becoming  indi- 
vidualized (**Individualizerung'').  The  expression  separation 
of,  or  into,  languages  ("Sprachtrennung")  also  occurs  (VgL 
Oram.  §  498).  In  regard  to  the  near  or  more  remote  relation- 
ships of  the  derived  languages; — that  is,  as  regards  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  separation,  Bopp's  opinion  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

In  Asia  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Medo-Persian  are  closely  related, 
and  in  Europe  the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  In  reference  to  the 
place  occupied  by  the  Slavic,  Bopp's  views  underwent  change 
in  the  lapse  of  time.  At  first  {Vgl.  Oram.,  first  edition,  p. 
760)  he  treated  the  Lithuanian,  Slavic,  and  Germanic  as  con- 
stituting a  triplet  ("  Drillinge").  Subsequently  (On  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  old  Prussians,  Abh.  der  Berl  A/cad,  1858,  p.  80) 
he  formulated  his  view  as  follows:  "The  separation  of  the 
Letto-Slavic  from  its  kindred  Asiatic  language — whether  we 
name  it  Sanskrit,  or  leave  it  without  a  name — took  place  later 
than  that  of  the  classical,  Germanic,  and  Keltic  languages, 
though  prior  to  the  division  of  this  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  into  the  Medo-Persian  and  Indie  branches." 
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An  especial   relationship  between  the  Keltic  and  the  Latin 
Bopp  did  not  assume. 

The  first  scholar  who  attempted  to  represent  in  detail  the 
inter-relations  of  the  Indo-European  languages  (in  the  form  of 
a  genealogical  tree)  was  Schleicher.     He  agreed  with  Bopp  in 
accepting  a  closer  (and   undeniable)  relation  as  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Indie  and  the  Iranian  branches,  as  also  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Italic.     He  differed  from  him,  however,  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  Litu-Slavic.    Schleicher 
aimed  to  prove  that  the  acknowledged  similarities  between 
the  phonology  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Litu-Slavic  divisions  are 
not  to  be  traced  back  to  an  early  period  of  linguistic  unity,  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  two  branches :  but  that  they  arose 
within  the  groups,  independently  of  each  other.     For  example, 
he  maintained  that  the  numeral  for  one  hundred  in  the  Indo- 
European  parent-speech  was  kantam ;  and  that  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  original  Indo-European  into  two  grand  divisions, 
in  the  Asiatic  branch  qaiam  was  developed,  and  in  the  Slavic, 
entirely  independently,  suto.     Hence  the  similarity  between  9 
and  s  in  this  word,  where  the  Latin  and  Greek  have  preserved 
the  original  i,  cannot  be  used  as  a  proof  of  a  close  genetic 
relationship.     (Compare  Beitrdge,  i.,  107.)     Consequently  he 
separated  entirely  the  Litu-Slavic  from  the  Asiatic  branch,  and 
united  it,  as  did  also  Jacob  Grrimm,  with  the  Germanic.     The 
chief  proof  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  Litu-Slavic  and  the 
Germanic  is  found  in  the  coincidence  in  their  dative  plural, 
where  they  both  exhibit  m,  whereas  the  other  cognate  lan- 
guages have  bh  (e.  g.,  Slavic  vlukomu  and  Gothic  vulfam,  but 
Sanskrit  vrJcebhja$\     Further,  Schleicher  joined  the  Keltic  and 
the  Latin  {Beitrage^  i.,  437).     Hence  in  his  judgment  the  fol- 
lowing three  chief  groups  are  to  be  accepted  :  I.,  the  Asiatic  ; 
II.,  the  Slavo-Teu tonic  ;  and  III.,  the  Greeco-Italo-Keltic.    The 
historical  or  chronological  relations  of  the  languages  he  deter- 
mined according  to  the  fidelity  with  which  each  one  of  the 
three  groups  preserved  the  type  of  the  parent-speech,  to  use 
his  own   expression.     This  fidelity  to  the  type  showed  itself 
the  least  in  the  Slavo-Teutonic ;  consequently  he  believed  that 
this  group  was  the  first  one  to  be  separated  from  the  parent 
people;    then   followed   the  Graeco-Italo-Keltic, — the  Asiatic 
remaining  behind  as  residue. 
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This  chronological  arrangement  is  based,  however,  upon  an 
exceedingly  questionable  principle.  The  continued  differentia- 
tion of  the  Slavo-Teu tonic  may  be  explained  on  the  simple 
supposition  (if  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  the  matter  as  not 
yet  proven),  that  these  languages  experienced  a  more  rapid 
development  than  their  sister  tongues.  Schleicher^s  proof  is 
not  sufficient  to  require  us  to  sunder  the  Slavo-Teutonic  group 
from  the  great  body  of  European  languages,  to  which  upon 
geographical  considerations  it  belongs.  That  it  belongs  to  this 
body  of  languages  also  on  linguistic  considerations  was  fully 
proved  by  Lottner,  in  KuhrHs  Zeiischrift^  vii.,  18  ffl  This 
scholar  established  two  great  groups,  the  Asiatic  and  the  Euro- 
pean, the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
presence  in  it  of  Z  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Asiatic  r  (e.  g. 
TzoXu^  filu^  but  Sanskrit  pvrij),  G.  Curtius  added  a  second 
characteristic, — the  presence  in  many  cases  of  an  e  in  the  Euro- 
pean languages  where  the  Asiatic  group  has  a  (e.  g.,  fipop^ 
fero,  Gothic  baira=bera^  but  Sanskrit  bhdrdmi).  The  suppo- 
sition, then,  seemed  very  plausible  that  the  Indo -Europeans, 
speaking  a  common  language  when  together  broke  up  into  two 
grand  divisions,  European  and  Asiatic ;  and  that  in  each  of  these 
groups,  after  their  separation  certain  linguistic  peculiarities 
were  developed  independently,  such  as  e  in  Europe,  which  sub- 
sequently remained  characteristic  of  all  the  minor  divisions  of 
that  group.  In  Europe  these  minor  divisions  appear  to  have 
been  at  first  two  in  number,  northern  and  southern  ;  the  former 
of  which  subdivided  in  due  time  into  Slavic  and  Germanic, 
and  the  latter  in  Greek,  Italic  and  Keltic. 

The  proper  position  of  the  Greek  was  a  difficult  problem. 
Some  scholars  supposed  that  the  Keltic  was  the  first  to  part 
from  the  South -European  division,  and  that  the  Greeks  and 
Italicans  remained  together  for  a  time ;  others,  like  Schleicher, 
maintained  a  closer  relationship  between  Italic  and  Keltic, 
while  others  separated  the  Greek  altogether  from  the  European 
group,  and  assigned  it  to  the  Asiatic.  Such  is  Grassmann's 
opinion  {KuJin's  ZeiUchrlft,  xii.,  119).  He  speaks  with  great 
confidence  of  the  vast  number  of  phenomena,  **  in  which  is 
exhibited  the  profound  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Greek 
and  Aryan  (pre-brahmanic),  in  language,  poetry,  mythology, 
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and  life,  phenomena  that  are  evidence  of  the  mighty  develop- 
meDt  intellectual  and  moral  attained  by  the  Grseco- Aryans 
after  the  separation  of  the  other  cognate  peoples.  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Sonne  in  an  essay  (Program)  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  these  days.*  {Zur  ethnolo- 
gischen  OteUung  der  Oriechen,    Wisraar,  1869.) 

In  opposition  to  all  of  these  hypotheses  in  so  far  as  they 
have  to  deal  with  a  separation  of  peoples,  or  a  separation  of 
languages,  appears  Johannes  Schmidt,  in  his  essay.  Die  Ver- 
wandlschaftsverhaUnisse  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  (Weimar, 
1872).  Johannes  Schmidt  takes  his  stand  precisely  at  the 
point  where  Schleicher  took  objection  to  Bopp, — the  relation 
of  the  Litu-Slavic  to  the  Asiatic.  He  admitted,  however,  as 
against  Schleicher,  that  Bopp's  opinion  was  essentially  correct. 
In  fact  it  is  very  remarkable  that  from  the  k  in  kantam^ 
"  hundred,"  there  should  have  arisen  a  sibilant  (or  something 
like  it)  in  both  groups,  whereas  the  A  in  Jfca  "  who  ?"  remained 
unchanged.  Must  not  this  similarity  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  a  common,  united  development,  and  are  we  justified 
in  seeing  here,  as  Schleicher  would,  a  case  of  accidental  coinci- 
dence? If,  however,  Bopp's  view  be  correct,  there  is  actually 
no  absolute  separation  between  Asia  and  Europe,  but  rather  a 
continuous  interaction  and  reaction  (**Kontinuirliche  Vermitt- 
lung").  Schmidt  finds  the  same  state  of  affairs  throughout 
the  European  languages.  He  recognizes  that  the  Greek,  Italic, 
and  Keltic  are  closely  related,  but  will  not  admit  that  they 
constitute  a  group  chronologically  separate  from  the  others. 
For,  as  the  Italic  is  intermediate  between  the  Greek  and 
Keltic,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Keltic  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  Italic  and  the  Teutonic ;  and, 
further,  the  Teutonic  between  the  Keltic  and  Slavic,  etc.  We 
may  then,  according  to  Schmidt,  compare  the  Indo-European 
languages  to  an  immense  chain  composed  of  dififerent  links  or 
rings,  closing  upon  itself  and  without  beginning  or  end.     Let 

•  I  take  occasion  to  quote  the  following  expression  from  this  programme :  "In 
Sanskrit  the  verb  in  the  leading  sentence  attaches  itself,  by  loss  of  accent,  to  the 
preoediag  object  modifier.  In  this  peculiarity  which  is  totally  foreign  to  our 
European  usage,  we  think  we  can  recognize  a  survival  of  a  law  of  accoDtuation, 
prevalent  before  the  division  of  the  Indo-Europeans  into  distinct  peoples."  (p.  13.) 
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us  suppose  that  we  begin  at  random, — with  the  Indo-Iranian ; 
the  next  ring  or  link  is  the  Litu-Slavic ;  then  follow  one  after 
the  other  the  Germanic,  the  Keltic,  the  Italic,  until  finally  the 
Greek  is  reached,  and  found  to  be  linked  in  with  the  Indo- 
Iranian.  The  Armenian,  which  has  not  received  scientific 
treatment  until  lately,  should  be  inserted  between  the  Indo- 
Iranian  and  the  Greek. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  transition,  or  wave,  theory  (**  Wellen- 
theorie,"  as  its  author  has  called  it,  the  continuous  movements 
within  language  being  comparable  to  the  movements  of  waves) 
agrees  with  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  languages  in  this, 
that  they  both  admit  that  various  similarities  existing  between 
different  languages  may  be  actual  similarities  and  not  acci- 
dental resemblances.  Schmidt's  theory,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  separation  in  its  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  tran- 
sition, or  interaction  and  reaction,  between  languages.  We  are 
now  to  examine  this  hypothesis.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
theory  of  continuous  interconnection  is  not  to  be  accepted,  if  we 
understand  by  it  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  transition  and 
interaction  between  all  the  Indo-European  languages  as  they 
have  come  down  to  u&  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  individual 
languages  constitute  unities,  complete  in  themselves  and  inde- 
pendenL  We  may  be  in  doubt  to  be  sure,  in  regard  to  some 
particular  dialect,  for  instance  in  German,  as  to  which  larger 
group  of  dialects  we  are  to  assign  it;  but  with  languages,  these 
larger  unities,  as  the  Germanic  in  its  relation  to  Slavic,  the 
case  is  different  There  is  no  body  of  languages  in  reference 
to  which  we  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  Slavic  or 
Teutonic.  More  than  that,  there  are  between  the  Slavic  and 
the  Germanic  distinct  boundary  lines,  just  as  there  are  between 
other  leading  languages.  We  are  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  the  Germanic  was  spoken  by  a 
smaller  number  than  now,  and  formed  a  means  of  communica- 
tion for  a  closely  connected  people,  and  that  subsequently  the 
particular  German  dialects  developed  them.selves  within  this 
locality.  The  same  is  true  of  other  languages.  And  again, — 
suppose  we  were  to  admit,  what  seems  to  me  not  yet  proven  in 
spite  of  the  acumen  with  which  the  matter  has  been  discussed, 
that  the  portions  lying  side  by  side  of  two  adjacent  languages, 
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like  the  Slavic  and  Germanic,  are  more  alike  than  two  more 
remote  portions  of  the  same  languages,  this  would  do  no  more 
than  simply  show  that  the  special  peculiarities  of  contiguous 
localities  have  passed  over  from  one  region  into  the  other,  and 
not  that  the  adjacent  languages  as  wholes  have  suffered  great 
transformation.  The  belief  would  still  remain  unaffected  that 
the  individual  Indo-European  languages  are  separated  one  from 
the  other  by  distinctly  marked  boundary  lines,  and  have  been 
80  separated  for  a  very  long  time.  The  truth  in  this  theor^^ 
then,  must  be  conceived  somewhat  as  follows :  At  a  very  early 
period  the  Indo-European  languages  formed  themselves,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Schmidt,  into  a  closely  connected  whole. 
Then  there  gradually  arose  between  these  languages  certain 
limitations  as  to  their  intercourse  and  intercommunication  (per- 
haps through  migrations)  and  at  this  stage  their  individual 
life  began,  and  in  the  course  of  time  underwent  a  rich  and 
manifold  development  This  modification  of  Schmidt's  hy- 
pothesis commends  itself  through  its  historical  probability, 
and  is  due  to  Leskien.  {^Die  Declination  im  Slavisch-Ktauischen 
und  Oermanischen,  Leipzig,  1876.)  Thus  we  reach  the  result 
that  the  transition  theory  and  that  of  separation  do  not  ex- 
clude each  other,  but  that  up  to  a  certain  point  both  may  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory. 

Unfortunately,  however,  recent  investigations  compel  us  to 
admit  an  objection  which  applies  to  both  theories.  Investiga- 
tions conducted  within  the  last  few  years  have  made  it  plain 
that  the  grounds  on  which  had  been  based  the  belief  in  the 
closer  relationship  of  special  languages,  are  by  no  means  as 
final  as  they  had  been  considered. 

In  general  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  treat  every  similarity 
between  two  languages  as  an  argument  for  their  common  rela- 
tion«  When,  for  example,  a  few  languages  have  lost  the  aug- 
ment, retained  by  others,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that 
this  loss  must  have  taken  place  in  a  period  of  a  common  exist- 
ence. We  must  also  admit  that  similarity  in  vocabulary  (un- 
less it  occur  to  an  extraordinary  extent)  cannot  be  used  as  a 
proof  of  an  original  common  relation.  The  possibility  should 
constantly  receive  recognition  that  a  word  which  we  find  only 
in  a  few  languages  may  have  originally  existed  in  other  Ian- 
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guages,  but  has  been  lost  to  us  through  time's  disfavor  ('*  Un- 
bill  der  Zeiten").  These  considerations  being  duly  weighed, 
our  material  becomes  greatly  diminished,  and  the  only  matters 
that,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  used  as  proof,  are  such  changes, 
or  new  formations,  as  have  been  made  in  common  by  languages 
now  different.  It  has  been  the  custom  until  lately  to  treat  as 
cases  of  such  changes,  the  uniform  transition  of  the  original 
Indo-European  k  into  h  and  s  («z)  in  the  Asiatic  and  Litu- 
Slavic ;  the  European  e;  the  r  in  the  middle-passive  of  the  Italic 
and  Celtic;  the  m  in  the  dative  plural  of  the  Litu-Slavic  and 
Germanic.  But  very  recently  another  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  has  been  presented.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted 
nowa-days  that  these  phenomena  are  not  new  formations 
within  the  specified  languages,  but  rather  that  they  exhibit 
the  manifold  character  of  the  fundamental  language.  Fick 
began  the  series  of  proofs  of  this  fact  in  his  book  Die  Sprach- 
einheit  der  Indogermanen  Europa^s  (Gditingen,  1873),  in  which, 
following  Ascoli,  he  proved  that  the  two  sounds  in  the  Asiatic 
and  Litu-Slavic,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  one  A,  are 
rather  the  regular  representatives  of  two  original  Indo-Euro- 
pean A's.*  Thereupon  followed  the  probable  theory,  according 
to  which  the  so-called  European  e  belongs  to  the  original 
speech.f  The  r  in  the  middle-passive  of  the  Italic  and  Keltic 
has  perhaps  some  connection  with  the  Sanskrit  re^raie^  etc. 
(Compare  Windisch,  Reitrdge  von  Kuhn  und  Schkidier,  viii., 
465,  Anm.)  The  m  of  the  dative  plural  in  Slavic  and  Teutonic 
doubtless  belonged  originally  to  a  distinct  and  different  suffix, 
existing  alongside  of  the  M-suffix. 

If,  now,  this  conception  of  the  matter  be  well-founded, — 
and  I  believe  that  it  is, — it  is  of  courae  impossible,  from  differ- 
ences that  may  have  reached  as  far  back  as  the  complex 
parent-speech,  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  chrono- 
logical divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. We  must,  therefore,  take  a  sceptical  attitude  toward 
all  the  groupings  hitherto  in  vogue,  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  which  unites  the  Asiatic  languages.  This  grouping 
receives  verification  in  the  fact  that  its  members  uniformly 
transform  an  original  e  into  cu 

*  See  Delbruck,  EinI,  in  d.  Sprachstud.,  p.  62.    f  See  Delbruck.  Qrid,,  p.  58,  f. 
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At  the  present  stage  of  research  I  think  this  position  the 
only  correct  one  to  take.  And  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
mutual  relationships  of  the  Indo-European  languages  I  believe 
that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  anything  more  explicit 
than  what  followa  It  is  very  probable  that  the  original  Indo- 
European  language  was  not  completely  uniform  and  symmetri- 
cal, as  until  recently  has  been  the  prevalent  opinion.  For,  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  this  language  had  passed 
through  a  development  that  is  to  be  measured  by  centuries, 
the  parent  people  must  have  become  very  numerous  by  the 
time  when  complicated  inflections  were  reached.  In  this 
numerous  people  many  differences  in  language  must  have  be- 
gun to  develop  themselvea*  These  diflFerences  were  the  germs 
of  a  few  of  the  differences  which  are  to  be  noted  throughout 
the  Indo-European  languages.  Other  variations  were  made 
after  the  original  speech  had  been  broken  up  into  distinct  lan- 
guages. It  is  possible  that  the  ancestors  of  the  G-reeks,  Itali- 
cans,  and  Kelts  may  once  have  dwelt,  in  reference  to  each 
other,  much  as  we  should  conjecture  from  the  geographical 
location  of  their  descendants.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  great 
transformations  of  peoples  have  taken  place  which  obscure 
our  knowledge  of  their  earlier  relations.  We  must,  therefore, 
for  the  present  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  recognition  that 
there  was  a  common  relation  and  an  ancient  connection  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  languages.  We  must  refrain  from 
making  groups  of  these  languages,  excepting  only  that  of  the 
Indo-Iranian. 

This  caution  holds  true  of  the  Grsdco-Italic  unity  so  often 
accepted.  It  cannot  be  maintained  with  certainty  that  such  a 
unity  did  not  exist ;  quite  as  little  can  it  be  maintained  that  it 
did  exist  Of  the  grounds  on  which  this  unity  has  been  basedf 
(compare  Schmidt,  p.  19),  the  following  only,  at  the  present 
stage  of  investigation,  can  be  regarded  as  deserving  considera- 
tion :  The  fact  that  it  is  only  in  Greek  and  Latin  that  femi- 
nines  of  the  second  declension  are  to  be  found,  and  the  general 

*  See  Belbruck,  ibid.,  pp.  52  and  59. 

t  The  oomparisons  of  words  made  by  Mommsen,  Schmidt  did  well  not  to  repro* 
dooe,  Binoe  they  prove  nothing.  In  part  the  words  cited  are  to  be  found  in  sev- 
eral other  languages  (as  Mommsen  himself  has  admitted  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
Roman  History),  while  others  (as  milium,  rapn^  rinum)  are  probably  borrowed. 
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similarity  in  accentuation.  However,  if  what  I  have  tried  to 
prove  be  true  {Nyntakttsche  Forschungen^  iv.,  6  t£.=Die  Orund- 
lagen  der  griechtschen  Syntax,  Halle,  1879),  that  masculines 
ending  in  -ra  of  the  first  declension  were  originally  feminines 
and  became  masculines  within  the  period  of  the  individual  life 
of  the  Greeks,  the  same  analogy  may  hold  in  the  case  of  second 
declension  feminines ;  and  in  reference  to  the  law  of  accent,  it 
is  still  a  question  whether  we  are  not  able  to  detect  in  the  Italic 
traces  and  survivals  of  an  earlier  principle  of  accentuation,  so 
that  the  law  limiting  the  accent  to  the  last  three  syllables,  as  in 
Greek,  could  not  have  prevailed  in  the  time  previous  to  the 
independent  growth  of  the  Italic  languages.  In  any  case  we 
cannot  accept  upon  grounds  so  questionable,  an  hypothesis  of 
the  importance  that  attaches  to  that  of  Grseco-Italic  unity. 

Whether  or  not  the  future  will  succeed  in  obtaining  more 
definite  results  remains  to  be  seen.  Until  we  know  more  than 
we  do  now,  it  will  be  well  for  the  historian  not  to  commit  him- 
self to  such  linguistic,  or  ethnic,  groups,  as  the  Grsdco-Italic, 
the  Slavo-Teutonic,  and  the  like. 
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AracLE    VI.— MORE    LIGHT    UPON    MARYLAND 

TOLERATION. 

In  the  New  Englander  for  November,  1878,*  the  change 
of  statement  in  leading  American  histories,  and  in  school  man- 
uals, respecting  the  Maryland  Roman  Catholics  and  Religious 
Freedom  was  pointed  out,  and  the  authorities  for  this  change 
were  given.  The  object  of  the  article,  however,  was  chiefly 
bibliographical,  and  the  merits  of  the  question  were  not  fully 
discussed.  It  would  take  larger  space  than  twenty  of  these 
pages  to  exhibit  the  new  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Bancroft  and 
others  have  withdrawn  highly  colored  eulogies  of  the  Balti- 
mores  and  the  Papal  colonists  which  were  once  so  current. 
Enough  was  given  to  merely  show  the  clear  and  certain  ten- 
dency of  written  history,  whether  compilation  or  professed  fruit 
of  original  research. 

No  volume  of  importance  has  since  that  time  been  published 
in  this  country  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  though  one  or  two 
small  school  manuals  of  United  States  History  have  been  issued, 
and  Browne  and  Scharf  s  brief  "  History  of  Maryland,"  then 
cited,  has  been  followed  by  a  larger  history  by  Mr.  Scharl 
It  is,  like  the  smaller  one,  very  strongly  Romanist.  In 
1878,  however,  an  important  publication  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, which  would  have  been  used  as  an  authority  if  known  at 
that  time  on  this  side  the  ocean.  That  was  the  "  Records  of  the 
English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Six  vola  London, 
Bums  and  Dates,  1878,"  edited  by  Henry  Foley,  S.  J.f     What- 

*  "  ReooiiBtruction  of  the  History  of  the  Early  Roman  Catholic  Legislation  in 
Maryland,''  etc.,  etc.,  pp.  742-7  62. 

t  The  passages  dted  from  it  are  given  in  full  by  Bey.  Pres.  E.  D.  Neill,  of 
Macalester  College,  Minn.,  in  the  first  No.  Penn.  Hiat.  Magazine  for  1881.  Their 
value  bad  already  been  anticipated.  The  editor  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Socie- 
ty's reprint  of  Father  Andrew  White's  ''  BeHaUo  Itineris  in  Marylandiamj'*  and 
other  Jesuit  letters  ("  Fund  Publication,  No.  7  "),  had  said  in  a  note :  "  From  the 
Beport  for  the  year  1636,  it  would  seem  that  the  letters  from  the  Maryland  Mis- 
sion were  not  addressed  directly  to  the  General  of  the  Society  at  Rome,  but  to 
the  PTDTindal  of  England.  This  oiflcial  made  such  condensation  or  abstract  as 
be  deemed  most  judicious,  and  sent  it  to  the  head  of  the  Order.  If  the  archives 
of  the  Society  in  England  are  still  preserved,  a  rich  harvest  migh*t  be  reaped  for 
the  future  historian  of  the  days  of  Early  Maryland." 
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ever  the  Jesuits  themselves  say  that  corrects  what  Protestants 
have  said  to  exalt  their  love  of  religious  liberty,  is  to  be  received 
without  question.  From  the  Jesuit  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst,  in 
England,  some  instructive  documents  are  in  these  volumes 
printed  apparently  for  the  first  tima  They  saw  the  light  two 
years  later  than  Mr.  Bancroft's  "  Centenary  "  edition  of  his 
History.  If  he  had  had  them  among  his  authorities  for  that 
laborious  and  useful  revision,  which  represents  a  year's  work 
and  the  accumulated  notes  and  studies  of  forty  years,  the 
changes  made,  we  suspect,  would  have  gone  somewhat  further. 
He  would  hardly  have  said  that  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1649 
**  placed  upon  their  statute  book  an  act  for  the  religious  freedom 
which,  by  the  unbroken  usage  of  fifteen  years,  had  become  sacred 
on  their  soil."*  He  would  hardly  have  asserted,  both  that  the 
colonists  were  from  the  first,  "  by  far  the  larger  number,"f  "  the 
very  great  majority  Protestants  ;"t  and  also  that  the  government 
'*  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  province  "  ''  was  in  the  hands 
of  Catholics. "II  If  he  had  still  affirmed  that  *' toleration  .... 
was  the  recognized  usage  of  the  land,"§  "  the  usage  of  the  prov- 
ince from  its  foundation,"** — in  the  face  of  the  Jesuit  state- 
ments,— ^he  would  hardly  have  left  on  his  pages  the  color  of 
crediting  it  to  the  agency  of  Soman  Catholics  which  still  re- 
mains there.  The  phrases  just  quoted  are  not  contained  in 
any  previous  edition  of  Bancroft,  and  seem  intended,  with 
others,  to  take  the  place  of  the  canceled  eulogies  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore. 

One  of  the  doouments  given  in  the  Jesuit  Becords  from  the 
Stonyhurst  MSS.  ("Anglia,  vol.  iv.,  n.  108,  K."),  is  a  memorial 
from  Father  Henry  More, ft  Vi<5e  Provincial  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  London,  1642,  representing  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  Jesuits  were  then  laboring  in  the  colony.  He  does  not 
express  himself  in  the  tones  of  a  man  at  that  time  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  toleration  !  Whether  the  fault  was  with  the  Prot- 
estant colonists,j:j:  or  the  Catholic  government,  or  with  higher 
powers,  we  will  not  here  affirm.  He  describes  the  province  as 
"  inhabited  by  infidels."  He  is  not  much  more  complimentary 
as  to  the  first  colony.    Baltimore,  he  says,  "  immediately  treated 

♦  L,  193.     ^t  I>  185.       1 1.,  191.       I  I.,  191,  192.       §  L,  190        ♦•  1.,  196. 
f f  Reprinted  in  full  in  Penn.  Hist  Mag. 
XXlxi  private,  or  in  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
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with  Father  Richard  Blount,  at  that  time  Provincial/'  and  with 
the  General  of  the  Society  at  Borne,  for  the  selection  of  certain 
Jesuit  fathers*  to  go  to  Maryland  for  the  purpose,  inter  alia 
and  chiefly,  "  of  converting  the  heretics  who  were  destined  to  col- 
onixe  that  country. ^^     *'The  affair  was  surrounded  with  heavy 
and  many  difficulties,  for,  in  leading  the  colony  to  Maryland, 
by  far  the  greater  part  were  heretics^  the  country  itself,  a  meridie 
Virginiceab  AquiUme^  is  esteemed  likewise  to  be  a  New  England, 
that  is,  two  provinces  full  of  English  Calvinists  and  Puritans ;  so 
that  no  less,  perhaps  greater,  dangers  threaten  our  Fathers  in  a 
foreign,  than  in  their  native  land  of  England.    Nor  is  the  Baron 
himself  able  to  find  support  for  the  Fathers,  nor  can  they  ex- 
pect sustenance  from  heretics  hostile  to  the  faith,  nor  from  the 
Catholics  for  the  most  part  poor,  nor  from  the  savages  who  live 
after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts."    The  heretics  who  formed 
"  by  far  the  greater  part "  of  that  colony  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  as  composed  almost  entirely  of  Popish  gen- 
tlemen, are  here  distinguished  clearly  from  the  *' infidels"  in- 
habiting the  country,  and  from  the  *' English  Calvinists  and 
Puritans"  already  there,  **two  provinces  full"    The  writer 
seems  to  mean  those  conforming  to  the  State  Church. 

In  the  same  volume,  ^^Anglia,  n.  108,  B.,"  is  another  state- 
ment of  the  make-up  of  the  colony,  ascribed  by  the  editor  to 
Father  Andrew  White,  who  joined  the  Protestant  colonists  in 
the  "  Ark "  and  the  "  Dove "  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  the 
oath  of  allegiance  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  at  Tilbury 
Hope.t  This  statement  was  sent  through  the  Provincial, 
Father  Blount.  It  goes  further  than  what  we  have  quoted 
from  More.    "  In  a  country  like  this  newly  planted,  and  depend- 

*  We  know  very  well  what  '*  Fathers  "  followed  White  and  Altham,  and  what 
came  of  it.  The  Qeneral  of  the  Society  was  then  Father  Nuntius  Yitelleschi ; 
Daliymple,  117,  120,  Metrop,  CathoHc  Almanac  for  1841. 

I  Bancroft  says.  "  Father  White,  with  one  or  two  more  Jesuit  missionaries,  em- 
barked,'* I,  1S4.  Browne  and  Scharf  say,  '*  Father?  Andrew  White  and  John 
Altham."  White  was  taken  back  to  London  under  arrest  in  1645.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  first  Jesuit  clerical  (selected  by  the  General  at  Baltimore's  re- 
questX  reported  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  the  Order  in  the  colony.  The 
''RetaUo  Jtineri$^^  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Maryland  Hist.  Soa,  and  no  one 
doubts  the  authorship,  or  has  reason  to  do  so.  Father  White's  antecedents,  and 
his  ocMoing  on  board  the  "  Ark  "  and  "  Dove  "  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  cifter  the  other 
colonists  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  are  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  these 
papers  and  of  others  published  by  the  Maryland  Soc. 
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ing  wholly  upon  England  for  its  subsistence,  where  there  tt  not 
{nor  can  be  until  England  is  reunited  to  the  Church  "  [of  Rome]), 
"any  ecclesiastical''  (L  e.  Soman  Catholic)  'discipline  estab- 
lished by  laws  of  the  Province,  or  granted  by  the  Prince,  nor 
provincial  synod  held,  nor  spiritual  courts  created,  nor  the 
canon  laws  accepted,  nor  ordinary,  or  other  ecclestaetical  persons 
admitted  "  {as  sxichy  "  nor  the  Catholic  religion  pvblidy  aJlawed, 
And  whereas  three  parts  of  the  people  or  four,  at  least,  are 
heretics,  I  desire  to  be  resolved."  Whatever  the  expression 
"  three  parts  or  four  "  may  mean,  it  cannot  mean  a  minority.* 

Nor  can  this  general  description  of  the  condition  of  Maryland 
under  the  Episcopal  Establishment  be  made  to  confirm  Ban- 
croft's assertion  that  "religious  freedom,  by  the  unbroken 
usage  of  fifteen  years  (1 684-1649),  had  become  sacred  on  the 
soil."  Anything  but  freedom,  anything  but  sacred,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  Catholic  complainant  I  Nor  does  it  agree  with  the 
following  passage  (new)  in  his  Centenary  edition.f 

"  This  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  oonedence  did  not  spring  from  any  act  of  colo- 
nial legislation,  nor  from  any  formal  and  general  edict  of  the  govemor,  nor  firom 
any  oath  as  yet  imposed  by  instructions  of  the  proprietary.  English  statutes  were 
not  held  to  bind  the  colonies,  unless  they  especially  named  them ;  the  daoae 
which  in  the  charter  for  Virginia,  excluded  from  that  colony  "all  persons  sus- 
pected to  affect  the  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,"  found  no  place  in  the 
charter  for  Maryland;  and  while  allegiance  was  held  to  be  due,  there  was  no 
requirement  of  the  oath  of  suprenuK^.J  Toleration  grew  up  in  the  proTinoe 
silently,  as  a  custom  of  the  land." 

*  Mr.  Neill  suggests  in  Penn,  Hiat.  Mag.  that  **  or  "  may  be  a  misprint  for  *'  of." 
f  L,  186.    The  Jesuit  complaint  was,  not  that  they  were  excluded  from  the 
colony,  but  that  they  were  allowed  no  freedom  of  church  goyemment  or  worship 
in  it.     And  they  expected  none  as  long  as  England  itself  was  Protestant 

X  But  even  the  oath  of  allegiance,  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  required  of  all 
sailing  to  English  colonies,  read  thus : 

*'  I,  A B ,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify,  and  de- 
clare in  my  conscience  before  God  and  the  World,  that  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
James  is  lawful  and  righteous  King  of  this  realm,  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions and  countries,  and  that  the  Pope,  neither  of  himself,  nor  by  any  authority 
of  the  Church  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other  means  with  any  other,  huth  any 
power  or  authority  to  depose  the  King,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of  his  Migesty's  kiog- 
doms  or  dominions,  etc.  .  .  .  Also,  I  do  swear  from  my  heart,  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  declaration,  or  sentence  of  excommunication,  or  deprivation,  made  or 
granted  by  the  Pope  or  his  successors,  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  aUegianoe  to  his 

Majesty,  etc And  I  do  belieye,  and  in  conscience  am  resolyed,  that  neither 

the  Pope,  nor  any  person  whatsoever,  hath  power  to  absolve  me  of  Uiis  oath." 

This  was  the  oath  Fathers  White  and  Altman  did  not  take,  either  beeaose 
their  appointment  came  too  late  from  the  General  at  Rome,  or  becaoae  they 
evaded  it 
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Whether  the  Jesuit  complaint  was  well  founded,  or  whether, 
under  the  established  Church  of  England,  Jesuits  in  Maryland 
could  enjoy  all  the  immunities  and  blessings  Bancroft  ascribes 
to  their  condition,  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  which  antedated 
and  controlled  oath  and  edict  of  the  governor  and  all  colonial 
legislation  alike. 

"lY.  Also  we  do  grant  and  likewise  confirm  unto  the  said 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  ....  furthermore 
the  patronages  and  advowsons  of  all  churches  which  (with  the 
increasing  worship  and  religion  of  Christ),  within  the  said 
r^on,  islands,  islets,  and  limits  aforesaid,  hereafter  shall  hap* 
pen  to  be  built ;  together  with  license  and  faculty  of  erecting 
and  founding  churches,  chapels,  and  places  of  worship,  in  con- 
venient and  suitable  places,  within  the  premises,  and  of  causing 
the  same  to  be  decorated  and  consecrated  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  of  our  kingdom  of  England."*  "  Happen  to  be 
built "  is  comprehensive  and  suggestive. 

In  the  light  of  this  charter  why  the  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
synods,  spiritual  courts,  canon  laws,  and  admission  of  ecclesias- 
tical persons  in  the  Bomish  sense,  were  all  forbidden,  both  to 
the  provincial  legislation  and  to  the  grant  of  "  the  Prince,"  may 
appear.  Mr.  Bancroftf  says,  ''as  there  was  not  an  English 
statute  on  religion  in  which  America  was  spedaUy  namedy 
silence  left  room  for  the  settlement  of  religious  affairs  by  the 
colony."  We  submit  that  the  historian  has  here  fallen  into  a  non 
sequitur.  Without  mention  of  America  in  any  English  statute 
on  religion,  a  popular  religious  government  might  be  excluded 
by  an  American  colonial  charter,  as  it  here  plainly  was.  The 
Maryland  colony  had  no  liberty  to  settle  religious  affairs  as  the 
charter  forbade,  or  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  supervision 
granted  by  it  to  another  party  a  proprietor.  Moreover,  by  such 
a  charter,  the  colonial  proprietor  might  be  made  incompetent 
to  authorize  all  and  sundry  religious  doings  not  ''according  to 

^  Bozmao,  History  of  Maryland^  vol.  ii.|  pp.  10-11. 

f  L,  1 82.  Another  new  passage,  and  not  altogether  of  value,  it  would  seem.  The 
opinion  of  the  then  Attorney-General  of  England  in  respect  to  the  power  of  Lord 
Baltimore  under  the  Charter  was :  "  As  to  the  said  clause  in  the  grant  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  I  am  of  opinion  the  same  doth  no^give  him  power  to  do  anything 
oontrary  to  the  eodesiastical  laws  of  England.'*  Sir  Edward  Northey,  Attorney 
OenenL 
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the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,"  as  plainly  he  here  was.  The 
charter  goes  still  further  to  make  the  proprietor's  ecclesiastical 
"rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  prerogatives,  royalties,  liber- 
ties, immunities,  and  royal  rights  and  temporal  franchises  "  "  as 
ample ''  as  those  of  any  "  bishop  of  Durham,  within  the  bishop- 
ric or  county  palatine  of  Durham,  in  our  kingdom  of  England." 
Will  it  be  said  that  any  bishop  of  the  church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished in  England  had  the  right  on  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  to 
set  up  or  authorize  or  even  encourage  Bomanism  7 

The  Jesuits  in  England  and  in  Maryland  had  another  matter 
of  complaint  against  the  proprietor,  not  altogether  ecclesiastical 
in  its  nature.     This  referred  to  his  reservation  of  the  right  of 
preemption  of  land.     He  "would  suffer  no  exception,"  says 
Mr.  Bancroft  in  another  new   passage.*     "The  Jesuits   had 
obtained  a  grant  from  an  Indian  chief;  the  proprietary,  'intent 
upon  his  own  affairs,  and  not  fearing  to  violate  the  immunities 
of  the  church,'  would  not  allow  that  it  was  valid,  and  persisted 
in  enforcing  against  Catholic  priests  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
his  consent  before  they  could  acquire  real  estate  in  his  province, 
even  by  gift"   Now  the  Stonyhurst  MSS.  ("  Anglia  n.  108,  H,") 
contain  a  special  agreement  between  the  Father  Provincial  and 
Lord  Baltimore,  which  throws  light  upon  this  matter.     It  is 
given  for  substance  in  the  "Eecorda"     It  recites  that  "the 
king  had  granted  the  province  of  Maryland  with  royal  jurisdic- 
tion therein,  to  the  (said)  Lord  Baltimore,  by  force  whereof  no 
English  subject,  even  a  colonist  of  Maryland,  was  capable  of 
accepting,  buying,  etc.,  any  land,  unless  by  license  of  the  said 
baron  or  his  heirs."    Moreover^  this  special  agreement  goes  on 
to  explain  why  Baltimore  could  not  authorize  Papacy  in  his 
colony,  as  the  Jesuits  complained  that  he  did  not,  as  follows: 
"and  since  it  is  not  less  evident  that,  as  affairs  now  are,  those 
privileges,  etc.,  usually  granted  to  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Catholic  princes  in  their  own  countries, 
could  not  possibly  be  granted  here  without  grave  offence  to  the 
King  and  State  of  England,  (which  offence  may  be  called  a  hazard 
both  to  the  baron  and  especially  to  the  whole  colony).     Therefore," 
etc.     No  date  of  this  agreement  is  given  by  Foley.     It  occurs 
later  in  the  Stonyhurst  MSS.  than  certain  propositions  for  advice 

♦  I.,  190,  1. 
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from  the  Propaganda  which,  the  editor  says,  grew  out  of  the  com- 
plaints in  Maryland,  about  the  grant  (referred  to  by  Bancroft). 
The  grant  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Fayac,  a  chief  on  the 
Potomac  (converted  to  Bome  by  Father  White),  and  Baltimore's 
instructions  to  his  governor  and  secretary  to  treat  the  Jesuits  as 
others  seem  to  have  been  sent  Nov.  10th,  1641.  The  Jesuits 
objected  that  "  the  oath  in  the  instructions  to  be  tendered  to 
such  as  were  to  take  land,  was  against  conscience,  and  (would) 
incur  excommunication  iuZ&sccence."  The  next  September,  how- 
ever, two  other  Jesuits  in  England,  seeking  permission  of  Balti- 
more to  go  to  England,  yielded  the  point  and  assented  to  his 
conditions  as  follows  :* 

'*  Considering  the  dependence  of  the  Government  of  Mary- 
land on  the  State  of  England,  into  which  it  must^  as  near  as  may 
be,  be  conformable,  no  ecclesiastical  person  whatever  inhabiting  or 
being  within  said  province,  ought  to  pretend  or  expect,  nor  is 
Lord  Baltimore  or  any  of  his  officers,  although  they  be  Boman 
Catholics,  obliged  in  conscience  to  allow  said  ecclesiastics  in 
said  province,  any  more  or  other  privileges,  exemptions,  or 
immunities  for  their  persons,  land  or  goods,  than  is  allowed  by 
His  Majesty  or  His  officers  and  magistrates  to  like  persons  in 
England.  And  any  magistrates  may  proceed  against  the  per- 
son, goods,  etc.,  of  such  ecclesiastic  ....  just  as  against  any 
other  person  residing  in  said  province.  These  things  to  be 
done  without  incurring  the  censure  of  bulhe  cobtkb,  or  commit- 
ting a  sin  for  so  doing." 

How  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland  stood  affected  towards  the  Lord 
Proprietary  and  the  colonial  government  for  all  this,  may  be 

•  Streeter*8  Early  Maryland  Paipera^  Neil's  Founders  of  MaryUMhd,  pp.,  102,  3; 
Engluh  CohnizaHon  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth  Gentwy^  273,  4.  Aooording 
to  '*  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  this  period."  says  Mr.  Neill  in  the  fonner  work,  106, 
*  the  priests  did  not  keep  faith  with  Lord  Baltimore."  In  the  latter  work,  pub- 
lished flye  years  earlier  in  England  (Strahan  A  Ck).,  1871),  he  gave  Father  White 
as  the  author  of  the  Relation.  He  certainly  may  have  been.  But  the  Maryland 
Historicfti  Society  in  "Fund  Publication,  No.  7,"  where  it  is  given  in  full,  say 
"  Author  Uncertain."  He  was  a  Maryland  Jesuit,  in  any  case.  These  Relations 
were  copied  in  1832-3  by  Fatlier  William  McSherry  (who  became  first  Provincial 
of  Maryland  in  the  latter  year),  *'  from  the  originals  in  the  library  of  the  '  Domus 
Profesaa'  of  the  S.  J.,  in  Rome."  Note  in  '*  Fund  Publication,  No.  7,"  p.  120.  Mr. 
Neill  gives  as  the  date  of  these  conditions  of  Baltimore,  Oct.  7th,  1 642.  If  this  is 
correct  they  were  sent  after  tho  two  priests  to  the  colony. 
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seen  in  what  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  Belations  for  that  year  1642. 

w 

'*  Occasion  of  suffering  has  not  been  wanting/'  says  the  writer, 
"  from  those  from  whom  it  was  proper  to  expect  aid  and  pro- 
tection ;*  who,  too  intent  upon  their  own  affairs,  have  not  feared 
to  violate  the  immunities  of  the  churchf  by  using  their  endeav- 
ors that  laws  of  this  kind  formerly  passed  in  England  and 
unjustly  observed  there,  may  obtain  like  force  here,  to  wit: 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  community,^ 
even  ecclesiastical,  in  any  wise  even  by  gift,  to  acquire  or  pos- 
sess any  land,  unless  the  permission  of  the  civil  magistrate§  first 
be  obtained,  which  thing,  when  our  people  declared  it  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  two  priests  were  sent  from 
England  who  might  teach  the  contrary.  But  the  reverse  of 
what  was  expected,  happened ;  for  our  reasons  being  heard  and 
the  thing  itself  being  more  clearly  understood;  they  easily  fell 
in  with  our  opinion,  and  the  laity  in  the  manner  generally." 
That  opinion  does  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
founded  on  his  account  of  the  original  halcyon  condition,  which 
we  have  compared  with  the  Charter  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jesuit  complaints  on  the  other.  '^Such  were  the  beautiful 
auspices,"  he  says,  "  under  which  Maryland  started  into  being; 
its  prosperity  and  peace  seemed  assured."! 

The  new  Jesuit  evidence  gives  us  particulars  of  the  want 
of  **  peace  and  prosperity "  among  the  Maryland  Fathers. 
"The  Fathers  resisted  the  attack,"  says  Father  Foley,  "as 
being  fatal  to  the  mission."  No  one  has  any  right  to  say,  not 
even  the  most  prejudiced  Protestant  critic,  that  they  were  cod- 
tending — under  the  name  of  "privileges  usually  granted  to 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  " — ^for  power  to 
suppress  Maryland  Protestantism,  whether  Episcopal  or  Non- 
conformist, or  to  persecute  colonial  Protestants,  whether  Puri- 
tans or  English  Catholics,  as  some  called  themselves.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  they  were  contending  for  freedom  from  being 

*  The  editor  pats  it  more  sharply :  '*  The  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  were 
aroused,  and  in  the  year  1642  a  serious  assault  was  made,'*  etc.  Father  Fdej 
in  the  "  Records."    The  passage  above  is  from  "  Fund  Publication,  No.  7,"  88,  9. 

f  These  words  are  in  part  quoted  by  Bancroft,  I.,  191|  as  above. 

I  The  writer  had  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  his  eye. 

§  Baltimore  is  here  identified  with  his  appointees  in  the  government 

1 1.,  187. 
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*' troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,"  which  they  only 
obtained  six  years  later.  The  testimony  of  the  Jesuit  wit- 
nesses  is  just  as  valid  for  the  particulars  in  which  they 
declare  that  by  "  usage "  they  suffered  loss  of  religious  free- 
dom,  as  it  is  for  the  general  facts.  And  we  have,  from  other 
sources,  these  particulars  still  more  fully  than  from  the 
"Becords"  edited  by  Father  Foley.  He  adds  that  the 
Fathers  ''reported  at  once  to  the  Vice  Provincial  at  home 
(then  Father  Henry  More),  who  immediately  appealed  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  wrote  the  following  memorial  to  the  Cardinal 
Prefect  A  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  MSS.  Anglia,  vol.  vi., 
D.  108,  K."    From  this,  already  quoted  above,  we  extract  again : 

"Impediments  indeed,  and  these  severe  ones,  did  arise,  and  from  those  from 

vhom  they  were  least  due.*    For,  since  the  said  Baron  was  unable  to  govern 

Maryland  in  per8on,f  he  appointed  as  his  substitute  a  certain  Mr.  Leugar,  his 

Secretary,  who  was  formerly  a  minister  and  preacher,  and,  being  converted  to  the 

faith,  retained  much  of  the  leaven  of  Protestantism,  for  he  stUl  maintained  those 

dogmas  so  Justly  offensive  to  Catholic  ears, — that  no  external  Jurisdiction  was 

giveo  by  Qod  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  but  merely  an  internal  one  in  foro  eonsd' 

mHet;  that  no  immunity  for  goods  or  person  was  due  to  him  or  any  other  eodesi- 

tstics,  except  such  as  lay  princes  and  seculars  chose  to  confer  upon  him  or  them : 

that  it  would  be  a  great  offence,  and  one  to  be  mulct  by  punishment,  to  exercise 

any  jmifldiction  whatever,  even  of  absolving  from  sin,  (I)  without  special  license 

from  the  Baron,  from  whom  all  lawful  jurisdiction  was  derivable ;  that  a  woman 

making  a  tow  of  viiginily,  and  not  manying  after  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 

ige,  could  not  hold  lands  by  heirship  coming  from  her  parents,  but  that  they 

most  be  sold,  and  if  the  parties  refused  to  do  so,  then  by  compulsory  sale.    That 

the  0«iieral  Assembly  or  Parliament  possessed  so  great  an  authority  over  the 

property  of  all,  that  it  could  dispossess  every  one  it  chose  of  their  all,  even  to  the 

uodeigarment,  for  the  use  of  the  Republic;   and  other  such  like  propositions 

*  L  e.,  not  from  the  Protestant  majority  of  the  colony. 

f  Thla  Bidtimore  had  never  done  or  attempted.  Father  Foley  says,  editorially, 
that  there  was  "  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in  whose 
charge  he  had  left  the  infant  colony  during  his  temporary  absence.^^  As  Cecil, 
second  Lord  Baltimore,  was  never  there,  this  may  be  put  with  Cardinal  Manning's 
statement  that  his  father.  Sir  Qeorge  Calvert,  "  emigrated  **  the  year  after  he  died ! 
Foley  probably  confounds  the  Proprietor  with  his  brother,  *'  Lieut-Gov."  Leonard 
Calvert,  who,  early  in  1643,  when  the  Claiborne  troubles  were  brewing,  went  to 
England,  and  returned  next  year.  Leugar,  a  college  classmate  of  Cecil,  came  over 
as  Secretary  (to  Gov.  Leonard  ?)  in  November,  1637.  His  name  is  spelt  Lewger  by 
Bomian,  NeiU,  and  others.  He  was  Colony  Treasurer,  Privy  Counsellor,  Attorney 
General,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Judge,  as  well  as  Secretary.  Leonard  Calvert 
gave  Leugar  authority  to  act  in  certain  respects  in  his  stead  in  his  absence,  though 
Giles  Brent  was  Deputy  (Governor.  Hence  a  nipture  between  the  Secretary  and 
Brent, — ^Boaman,  n.,  275  aeq. 
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of  the  said  Mr.  Leiigar  are  comprehended  m  twenty  questiona  which  are  laid 
before  this  second  Congregation,  etc.  Therefore  the  Secretary  (Leugar)«  having 
summoned  the  Assembly  in  Maryland,  composed,  with  few  exceptions,  of  heretics, 
and  presided  over  by  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  attempted  to 
pass  the  following  laws  repugnaikt  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  ecdesiaatioal  immu- 
nities :  That  no  virgin  can  inherit,  unless  she  marries  before  twenty-nine  years 
of  age ;  that  no  ecclesiastic  shall  be  summoned  in  any  cause,  dvil  or  crimina), 
before  any  other  than  a  secular  judge ;  that  no  ecclesiastic  shall  enjoy  any  privi- 
lege, except  such  as  he  is  able  to  show  ex  acripiuroj  nor  to  gain  anything  for  the 
church  except  by  the  gift  of  the  prince  (Baltimore),  nor  to  accept  any  site  for  a 
church  or  cemetery,  nor  any  foundation  from  a  convert  Indian  king ;  nor  shall  any 
one  depart  fh>m  the  province,  even  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  infidels  by  author- 
ity of  the  See  Apostolic,  without  a  license  from  the  lay  magistrate ;  nor  shall  any 
one  exercise  jurisdiction  within  the  province,  which  is  not  derived  fh>m  the  said 
Baron,  and  such  like. 

"The  Fathers  of  the  Society  warmly  resisted  this  foul  attempt,  profesring 
themselves  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  faith  and  the  liberty  of  the 
church,  which  firmness  greatly  enraged  the  Secretary,  who  immediately  reported 
to  Baron  Baltimore  that  his  jurisdiction  was  interrupted  by  the  Fathers,  whose 
doctrine  was  inconsistent  with  the  government  of  the  province.  Hence  the  said 
Baron,  being  offended,  became  alienated  in  his  mind  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  at  first  ipso  facto  seized  all  their  lauds  and  let  them  to  others, 
as  though  he  was  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  them,  although  Eling  Patuen  had 
given  them  the  same  lands  when  lie  was  a  catechumen,  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion for  supporting  priests,  who  had  brought  his  subjects  to  the  true  knowledge, 
.  faith  and  worship  of  God.  The  said  Baron,  with  others  favorable  to  his  opinions, 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fathers,"  etc. 

The  accession  of  evidence  in  these  documents  now  published 
goes  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  Maryland  was  never 
^*a  Boman  Catholic  colony^'  from  the  beginning.  On  all 
hands  the  concessions  of  fact  are  such  that  this  must  now  be 
considered  settled.  The  phrase  will  hereafter  be  a  simple 
misnomer.  Compared  with  thje  settlements  of  churchmen  in 
Virginia,  or  those  of  Nonconformists  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  it  was  the  mixed  colony  of  the  day.  It  is  plain 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  colonists  were  always  Protes- 
tants. And  it  shows,  too,  that  the  Catholics  of  that  day  did 
not  consider  the  colony  everything  that  could  be  desired  as  the 
home  of  religious  freedom.  There  was — not  in  every  sense, 
but  in  some  sense — "  a  peaceful  asylum  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac,"  as  Bancroft  still  relates,  "for  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  oppressed  by  the  laws  of  England."  But  the 
heavy  hand  of  those  laws  was  upon  them  till  England  be- 
came Puritan.     About  the  time  thatlhe  troubles  of  the  Fathers 
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at  St  Mary's  culminated,  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy 
was  coming  over  to  the  Paritan  side,  and  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  determined  upon.     After  that,  the  condition  of 
the  Maryland  Catholics,  at  least,  improved  as  to  toleration.    In 
1685  they  had  been  complained  of  by  one  of  the  two  Puritan 
councillors  sent  over  by  Baltimore  with  his  brother  (in  1688), 
for  celebrating  public  mass,  contrary  to  the  charter.     It  was 
Hawley  who  so  complained  to  the  king  in  the  presence  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.     Six  years  later  the  Commons  complained  to  the 
king  of  another  jurisdiction  growing  up  in  the  colony,  "contrary 
in  interest  and  affection,  secretly  corrupting  the  ignorantor  neg- 
ligent professors  of  religion."    Meantime,  after  Hawley 's  return, 
it  had  been  enacted  at  St  Mary's  that  "Holy  Church  shall 
have  all  her  rights  and  liberties."    These  things  doubtless 
alarmed  Baltimore  and  stiffened  him  against  the  Jesuits.     But 
the  new  evidence  also  shows,  along  with  the  old,  that  Balti- 
more had  no  thought  of  founding  a  religious  colony.     He  was 
even  farther  than  Sir  George,  his  father,  from  being  a  zealot 
He  gave  freedom  enough  to  colonists  of  all  religious  opinions 
to  promote  emigration,  no  more.     When  the  Jesuits  leaned  on 
him  they  leaned  on  a  broken  reed.     The  new  evidence  also 
shows  the  influence  of  the  course  of  things  in  England  on 
toleration  in  Maryland.     It  was  when  the  weight  of  the  nation 
at  home  pressed  hardest  on  Romanism  that  Baltimore  deemed 
it  politic  to  appoint  a  Protestant  governor.  Stone,  (as  well  as 
Protestant  councillors),  for  his  colony,  hoping  to  draw  immi- 
gration of  the  Puritan  sort;  and  the  first  word  of  tolercUton 
uttered  by  him  or  his  officials  was  the  oath  of  Gov.  Stone, 
1648,  the  year  before  the  famous  Act  of  Toleration.     "  I  will 
not  by  myself,"  says  the  governor  in  this  new  oath,  "nor  by 
any  person,  directly  or  indirectly  trouble,  molest,  or  discounte- 
nance any  person  whatsoever  in  the  said  province  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  particular  no  Roman  Oatholick^ 
for  or  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  his  or  her  free 
exercise  thereof,  within  the  said  province,  so  as  they  be  not 
un&itbfal  to  his  said  lordship,  or  molest  or  conspire  against 

the  civil  government  established  there  under  him, 

and  if  any  other  officer  or  person  whatsoever  shall  during  the 
time  of  my  being  his  saiH  lordship's  lieutenant  here,  without 
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my  consent  or  privity  molest  or  distarb  any  person  within  this 
province  professing  to  believe/'  etc.     According  to  the  new 
testimony  of  the  Jesuits  the  former  Boman  Catholic  governor 
and  the  proprietary  himself  had  molested  and  disturbed  them 
The  Protestants,  being  the  large  majority,  and  being  the  kind 
of  people  most  given  to  emigration  in   that  age  and   most 
desired  as  immigrants,  had  been  undisturbed.    That  fell  in 
with  Baltimore's  interest&     The  first  pledge  of  toleration  was 
given,  not  by  a  Catholic  governor  to  ProtCHtants,  but  by  a 
Protestant  governor  to  Catholics  especially.     It  was  the  increas- 
ing Protestant  strength  in  the  colony — not  a  Catholic  majority 
that  never  existed — that  was  put  under  oath  to  tolerate.     The 
protection  of  Protestants  till  that  time  had  been  the  worldly 
necessities  and  worldly  wisdom  of  Baltimore  and  the  increas- 
ing Protestantism  of  the  mother  country.     The  documents 
we  have  been  quoting  and  commenting  on  show  that  Cath- 
olics had  none  assured  them,  till  the  balance  had  decidedly 
turned  for  Puritanism  over    sea,  and    consequently  turned 
the  same  way  in  the   colonial  government      That    Catho- 
lics naturally  distrusted  Protestants   as  to  toleration— even 
Cromwell,  with  all  his  public  avowals  in  its  favor — goes  with- 
out saying.    This  is  a  different  version  of  the  story  of  early 
Maryland  which  has  obtained  till  recently,  but  is  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  evidence  now  before  ua 
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articls  vn.— the  progress  of  liberty  of  con- 
science IN  CHRISTENDOM. 

The  first  great  opponent  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity  was  the  Roman  Empire.     That  empire 
which,  in  an  age  of  universal  skepticism  and  from  policy,  was 
tolerant  toward  all  forms  of  religion,  as  long  as  its  own  form 
was  also  respected,  waged  war  to  the  death  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  because  the  Christians  were  against  the  national 
religion,  the  theoretical  foundation  of  the  State ;  were  also  by 
their  Republicanism  undermining  Absolutism,  and  especially 
because  the  Christians  were  against  all  govermental  authority 
over  religion.     Roman  sagacity  perceived  clearly  that  there 
had  been  created  an  oi^ganization  that  was  limiting  the  Imperial 
power.    Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  founder,  had  said:   ''Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God's,"  thus  giving  permission  to  withhold 
something  from  Caesar.    Before  that,  God  had  existed  only  by 
permission  of  the  State,  and  his  worship  wds  only  by  that  per- 
mission.    To  proclaim  that  He  had  rights  was  so  far  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  State.     Christianity  did  proclaim  just  thi& 
It  taught  that    the  sovereignty  of  God  over  conscience  was 
absolute  ;   it  taught  that  conscience  must  be  free  to  acknowl- 
edge this  sovereignty,  Caesar  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  great  men,  the  great  administrators  and  Emperors  of 
Rome,  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  place  for  men  with  ideas 
of  liberty  of  conscience ;  men  who  limited  the  power  of  the 
State,  men  who  rejected  its  ecclesiastical  authority.     Those 
Emperors  who  loved  the  State  best — Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Decius,  Diocletian — were,  therefore,  the  severest  persecutor& 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Emperors  whose  sole  object  was  their 
own  pleasure— Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  all  such,  with  the 
exception  of  Nero — were  indiflferent  and  tolerant     The  empe- 
rors, who  were  also  statesmen,  persecuted  Christianity  not  on 
account  of  personal  hatred,  nor  for  religious  reasons  of  their 
own,   nor  through  caprice,   but   politically.     Yet  eventually, 
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after  three  centuries  of  conflict,  individual  rights  of  conscience 
were  made  clear  as  against  the  Boman  Empire  and  as  against 
custom,  public  opinion,  and  philosophical  systems.  Heathen 
persecution  of  every  sort  now  ceased,  and  Christians  could 
worship  God  as  they  chose. 

All  would  now  have  been  well  forever  in  Christendom  had 
not  the  Church  herself  taken  up  the  same  evil  practice  of 
persecution  which  the  heathen  had  just  laid  down.  As  owing 
to  intellectual  activity  and  to  other  causes,  the  Church  came 
to  have  among  her  own  members  differences  of  opinion  about 
doctrine,  forms  of  worship,  and  forms  of  government,  so  that 
part  of  the  Church  which,  by  its  connection  with  Government, 
had  the  power,  persecuted  the  other  parts ;  sometimes  one  por- 
tion, the  Athanasians,  the  Orthodox,  were  at  the  head,  and 
sometimes  another  portion,  the  Arians,  a  party  oF  the  Heter- 
odox ;  and  each  when  there  persecuted  the  rest  This  practice 
of  persecution  continued  in  the  Church  through  the  Middle 
Ages  and  down  until  within  two  centuries  of  our  own  time. 
Such  persecution  has  in  part  been  founded  on  the  belief  that 
to  allow  the  existence  of  religious  opinions  different  from 
one's  own  would  entail  eternal  suffering  upon  those  who  held 
them ;  that,  as  erroneous  views  plunged  men  into  eternal  per- 
dition, it  were  better  to  punish  some  with  temporal  pain  in 
order  to  save  the  many  from  eternal  pain  who  would  be  led 
away  by  heretics  or  pagans,  if  they  were  spared. 

At  a  very  early  day,  neither  St  Jerome  nor  St  Augustine 
had  thought  it  possible  that  Christianity  could  support  contro- 
versy without  anathematizing  all  opponents,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, scarcely  a  single  theologian  was  free  from  this  virus. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  many  Christian  Impe- 
rial edicts  were  made  by  the  Church  party  in  power  to  regu- 
late religious  worship  and  establish  certain  doctrines.  Severe 
penalties  were  prescribed  to  put  down  all  who  differed  ;  to  put 
down  the  Manicheaps  and  Donatists,  the  Arians  and  Nestori* 
ans,  the  Eutycheans,  Monophy sites,  and  Pelagians,  and  this  new 
and  strange  persecution  from  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Church 
so  raged  that  many  of  the  pagans  and  persecuted  sects  fled  and 
took  refuge  among  the  barbarians  outside  of  the  Empire. 

Look  at  the  iconoclastic  persecution.     Mobs  of  wandering 
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monks  would  burn  the  remaining  heathen  temples,  break  their 
idols,  overthrow  their  altars,  and  engage  in  fierce  conflicts  with 
those  who  often  defended  with  desperate  courage  their  gods. 
The  monks  believing  that  every  idol  held  a  demon,  believed 
that  death  incurred  in  the  crusade  was  death  incurred  in  fight- 
ing the  devil,  and  gave  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  And  so  they 
went  forward,  careless  of  all  consequences ;  while  the  reverence 
that  attached  to  their  profession  rendered  it  nearly  impossible 
for  the  civil  power  to  arrest  them. 

After  the  fall  of  Eome,  the  Church  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
whose  capital  was  Constantinople,  was  tolerant  in  the  main, 
though  a  certain  Greek  Emperor  instituted  an  inquisitorial 
process  against  a  certain  sect,  the  Panticiani.  Perhaps  the 
liberal  genius  of  Greek  culture,  working  through  the  schools 
of  Constantinople,  has  had  a  liberalizing  influence  upon  the 
Greek  Church.  Certainly  that  Church  has  ever  permitted  the 
Mahommedan,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  rival 
Eastern  sects,  to  enjoy  their  faith  and  religious  rites  undis- 
turbed. The  history  is  stained  by  no  Albigensian  persecutions, 
no  St  Bartholomew  massacres. 

But  turning  now  to  the  West,  we  shall  have  a  very  diflferent, 
a  much  sadder  story  to  tell.  There  the  Church,  with  its  dog- 
matism, its  fanaticism,  and  its  power,  exercised  through  the 
Middle  Ages  an  absolute  despotism.  Supported  by  a  large 
public  opinion,  the  Church  regarded  herself  absolute  wherever 
she  chose  to  go,  and  that  was  almost  everywhere.  She  de- 
manded unconditional,  unreasoning  obedience.  She  proclaimed 
that  she  had  the  authority  of  God,  and  in  virtue  of  that  great 
authority,  she  claimed  to  govern  absolutely  souls,  and  minds, 
and  States.  And  she  demanded  that  her  claims  should  be 
accepted  without  reasoning,  which,  if  admitted  as  a  principle, 
would  lead  to  all  future  requirements  being  assented  to,  no 
matter  how  exorbitant  For  centuries  she  was  largely  unchal- 
lenged Laying  down  her  dogmas  concerning  theology,  morals, 
worship,  and  church  discipline,  she  squared  to  them  every 
man^s  belief  and  conduct  To  deny  or  even  to  doubt  was  to 
be  a  heretic ;  to  be  a  heretic  was  to  be  excommunicated ;  to 
be  excommunicated  was  either  to  publicly  confess  and  do 
penance,  or  to  be  exposed  to  fine,  imprisonment,  exile,  and 
VOL.  IV.  33 
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perhaps  torture  and  the  stake.  She  was  ready  alike  for  the 
ordinary  dissenter,  the  heretic,  the  infidel,  the  Jew,  the  Mahom- 
medan,  and  the  heathen.  During  several  centuries  she  seemed 
more  severely  to  punish  heresy  than  sin  or  crime.  Men  con- 
victed of  heresy  were  burned,  however  moral  or  pious ;  while 
the  most  shameful  profligates  were  not  even  reproved,  and 
the  greatest  villains  were  not  punished,  providing  they  had  the 
means  to  buy  the  necessary  indulgences  or  to  pay  a  fine.  No 
sooner  did  a  person  begin  to  question  any  aiiiicle  of  faith,  or 
lose  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  any  ceremony  of  his 
Church,  than  he  immediately  got  into  trouble  of  the  most 
serious  kind  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Look  at  the  persecutions  of  the  Jew.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  specially  taxing  him.  In  Spain,  hid  compulsory  con- 
version was  attempted.  In  England,  Edward  III.  banished 
him  and  he  was  kept  out  of  the  kingdom  for  a  long  period. 
The  "  Long"  and  the  "  Barebones"  Parliament  refused  the  pe- 
tition of  a  rich  Jew  of  Amsterdam  to  come  to  England.  •  Crom- 
well was  the  first  ruler  who  allowed  Jews  to  return  to  England, 
and  he  only  succeeded  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition. 

Again,  see  how  Western  Europe  attacked  the  Waldensian 
heretics  in  Italy  and  the  Albigensian  in  France,  and  massacred 
them,  how  it  swept  loyal,  peaceful  industrious  populations 
with  fire  and  sword,  how  towns,  the  seat  of  industry  and  trade 
became  smoking  ruina  Or  again,  see  how,  in  France,  in 
August  and  September,  1672,  50,000  perished,  and  see  mas- 
sacres of  the  Huguenots  ever  recurring.  Or  look,  how  in  Ger- 
many Charles  V.  burned  or  buried  alive  50,000  of  his  subjecta 
Take  in  the  whole  agony  of  the  Netherlands,  and  add  the 
thirty  years  war  in  Germany. 

But  still,  recognition  of  liberty  of  conscience  has  gained 
giound  now  for  six  hundred  years  and  been  extending  over 
the  whole  area  of  Christendom  in  spite  of  most  zealous  efforts 
of  varied  kinda  The  great  European  kingdoms  which  formed, 
came  unavoidably  into  collision  with,  the  priesthood.  The  kings 
claiming  rule  in  temporal  affairs,  declined  there  to  obey  the 
Pope  further  than  convenient,  and  their  battle  with  the  Pope 
was,  to  an  extent,  the  battle  of  religious  liberty.  As  a  rule 
the  people  stood  with  their  kinga     In  the  beginning  of  the 
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16th  century  this  rise  of  the  national  spirit  against  the  Pope 
had  gone  so  far  that  Europe  was  ready  to  divide  up  into 
national  churches.  The  kings  secretly  longed  for  such  a  result 
to  consolidate  their  power.  They  opposed  the  Protestant 
preachers,  not  so  much  because  they  preached  against  Rome, 
as  because  they  appealed  to  the  peo[)le  rather  than  to  the  kings. 
France  was  the  country  which  through  the  Middle  Ages 
had  been  the  most  faithful  protector  of  the  Papacy  and  whose 
royal  house  had  been  established  by  the  popes  on  an  Italian 
throne  as  a  bulwark  of  the  papacy  against  the  German  em- 
pire. But  these  protectors  of  the  papacy  were  the  first  to 
rebel  against  it.  In  the  conflict  between  Philip  the  Fair, 
King  of  France,  and  Pope  Boniface,  Philip  levied  extraor- 
dinary taxes  upon  the  clergy ;  while  the  rights  of  the  laity 
came  up  for  discussion,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  release 
the  laity  from  clerical  control.  On  the  other  hand  the  Pope 
excommunicated  the  king  and  in  those  days  this  was  a  fearful 
punishment,  embracing  temporal  penalties  as  well  as  spiritual. 
The  nation,  however,  though  Roman  Catholic,  stood  firmly  by 
the  King  in  this  matter,  and  met  the  Pope  with  a  determined 
resistance. 

England  also  awaked  to  what  may  be  called  the  national 
rights  of  conscience.  The  Parliaments  of  Edward  III.  checked 
the  encroachments  of  Rome  with  that  same  spirit  which  was 
now  wide  as  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  various  lands  and  sects 
straggled  unceasingly  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  made 
ecclesiastical  despotism  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Next  Germany  rebelled.  It  had  been  suffering  more  than 
other  countries  from  Papal  exactions,  for  grievances  there  re- 
mained unabated,  which  Edward  L  and  Edward  III.  had 
remedied  in  England.  The  higher  clergy  in  Germany  were 
often  foreigners,  Italians.  The  priests  were  exempt  from  taxes 
and  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals ;  while  also  the  ecclesi* 
astical  courts  had  contrived  to  get  almost  all  the  civil  cases. 
The  whole  thing  was  grinding,  and  so  well  prepared  were  men 
bj  these  excesses  that  the  reformation  when  it  came  passed 
over  Germany  with  very  great  rapidity.  So  far  were  the  Ger- 
man princes  at  first  from  discouraging  that  rebellion  against 
the    Pope,   that   the    Emperor  Mt^imilian   specially  recom- 
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mended  Luther  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  saying  that  "He 
might  be  of  use  to  him  some  time  or  other."  Nor  were  the 
Italian  statesmen  slow  to  impute  to  Charles,  that  he  fostered 
Luther  in  order  to  have  a  check  upon  the  Pope. 

Finally  came  the  Reformation.  The  Papal  Church  could 
not,  when  appealed  to,  substantiate  her  claims  to  absolute  au- 
thority, could  produce  only  a  few  misinterpreted  texts,  a  few 
scanty  and  imperfect  records ;  nothing  which  would  settle  the 
question.  Accordingly  many  in  many  lands  rose  up  unitedly 
against  her.  Nearly  all  the  learning  of  Europe  arose ;  nearly 
all  its  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  And  liberty  of  conscience 
made  headway,  though  with  commotions  of  the  people,  with 
controversies  of  the  learned,  with  struggles  of  political  parties, 
with  transactions  of  princes  and  emperors  and  with  wars  of 
States.  War  for  liberty  of  conscience  lasted  from  1580  to 
1640  and  embraced  the  S.malkaldian  war  ;  that  of  the  Succes- 
sion ;  and  that  of  the  Thirty  Years,  with  its  four  periods, 
the  Bohemian  Palatinate,  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  and  the 
French.  Charles  Vth  led  the  Imperial  armies  against  the 
Reformation,  but  in  vain.  France  fought  the  Reformation 
through  four  successive  reigns.  On  Protestant  Holland  came 
the  Kings  of  Spain  with  fire  and  sword,  but  Dutch  militia 
fought  the  veteran  infantry  of  Spain,  until  priests  were  content 
to  let  Dutch  burghers  worship  God  as  they  pleased ;  and  so 
the  fight  went  on.  At  length  after  a  long,  long  night  of 
howling  storm  came  the  dawn  of  day,  the  dawn  of  a  day  of 
liberty,  a  day  not  set  as  yet ;  no,  nor  yet  risen  to  its  meridian 
height,  and,  God  grant,  never  to  do  so,  until  its  sun  shine  upon 
a  world  emancipated. 

One  of  the  first  principles  enumerated  by  Luther,  October  31, 
1517,  was,  "  It  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
heretics  be  burned.''  No  one  has  testified  more  plainly  than 
he  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience;  no  one  has  asserted 
with  greater  power  the  separation  Between  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual. He  never  admitted  it  to  be  right  to  execute  heretics  as 
even  Calvin  and  Melanchthon  did.  Yet  while  a  great 
number  of  minds  were  freed  from  the  ecclesiastical  and 
also  the  scholastic  domination  of  the  Roman  Church  other 
dominations    equally   rigid    were   set    up.      The  Protestant 
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sects,  while  each  claiming  freedom  of  conscience  for  itself, 
were,  so  far  as  their  power  went,  unwilling  to  grant  freedom  of 
conscience  to  others,  but  persecuted  men  for  exercising  towards 
them  or  their  State,  that  same  liberty  which  they  themselves 
claimed  in  regard  to  Rome ;  and  which  claim  refused,  was  the 
sole  justification  of  their  revolt,  the  sole  ground  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  as  a  protesting  Church.  As  a 
rule,  each  sect  while  inveighing  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Boman  hierarchy,  made  persecu- 
tion a  distinct  and  definite  duty.  The  matter  was  digested  in 
elaborate  treatises,  was  developed  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
far-seeing  theologians,  and  with  some  few  exceptions  was  car- 
ried out  when  in  power,  whether  it  was  owing  to  training  or 
that  men  did  not  fully  see  what  they  had  gained ;  it  is  a  fact  * 
that  in  almost  every  Protestant  land,  the  Church  associated  it- 
self with  the  State  and  enforced  assent.  The  Eeformed  State- 
Ghurches  played  the  same  part  in  this  respect,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  had  played.  The  Church  was  to  be  coextensive  with 
the  country,  and  was  to  have  exclusive  privileges  and  power  to 
compel  dissenters. 

Every  Established  Church  in  Europe  persecuted.  In  Switz- 
erland the  Church  of  Geneva  under  Calvin  drove  the  Catho- 
lics to  hear  his  preachers,  put  the  irreligious  in  prison,  cut  oflF 
the  hair  and  ruffles  of  the  worldly,  and  burned  Servetus.  In 
Germany,  Lutheran  princes  forbade  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Calvinistic  forms  of  worship. 

In  England,  the  Protestant  Tudors  were  not  tolerant ; 
neither  Benry  VIII.  nor  his  successor  Edward,  nor  his  suc- 
cessor Elizabeth  were  tolerant.  From  Elizabeth's  time  dates 
the  schism  of  the  English  Protestants,  between  the  Conform- 
ists and  the  Non-conformists  or  the  Puritans,  each  believing 
that  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Elizabeth  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Conformists.  De- 
fection from  the  legalized  religion  or  from  conformity  was  for- 
bidden. Clergymen  not  conforming  to  the  established  liturgy 
were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  functions  under  severe  penal- 
ties. All  spreading  of  their  opinions  by  Catholic  or  by  Puri- 
tan was  made  high  treason.  The  persecuted  in  this  case  were 
mainly  the  Puritans.     They  were  made  liable  to  fine,  impris- 
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onment  and  death.  Udal,  a  Puritan  minister,  was  even  exe- 
cuted for  having  published  a  book  against  Episoopacy.  Many 
suffered.  These  dissenters  whom  the  English  Church  perse- 
cuted, upon  fleeing  to  New  England,  persecuted  in  turn,  how- 
ever, those  who  dissented  from  them.  The  Puritans  of  New 
England,  noble  men  as  they  were,  imprisoned  the  Quakers  and 
banished  the  Baptists. 

James  I.  was  likewise  an  enemy  of  religious  liberty.  In 
his  reign  Non-conformity  was'  punished  by  ruinous  fines  and 
long  imprisonments,  and  two  heretics  were  burned  aliva  Also 
under  his  son  Charles  L,  the  Parliament  and  the  people  acted 
oppressively. 

In  Scotland  the  Established  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
Church  persecuted  the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  That  act 
of  Parliament  which  established  the  Beformation  in  Scotland 
declared  that  both  the  sayers  and  the  hearers  of  mass  were,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  suffer  confiscation  together  with  corporal 
punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  for  the  second 
offence  were  to  be  banished,  and  for  the  third  to  be  put  to 
death. 

So  far  as  Protestant  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  is  con- 
cerned, the  excuse  may  be  made  that  the  Catholic  religion  at 
that  time  was  so  hostile  to  every  other  form  of  Christianity, 
and  so  powerful  in  the  world  at  large,  that  tolerance  of  that 
form  was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church 
and  governments.  And  to  back  this  statement,  we  have  the 
long  war  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  thirty  years'  war 
in  Germany,  both  Instigated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
aiming  to  destroy  Protestantism ;  and  we  have  in  England  the 
Pope  backing  certain  treasonable  designs  against  the  reigning 
Protestant  dynasty  ;  we  have  Roman  Catholic  plots  through 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,  Charles  IL,  and  James  11. 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  the  tracing  of  the  modern 
movement  toward  freedom  of  conscience.  While  some  of 
the  Italian  cities  early  gave  instances  of  perfect  liberty  of 
religious  publication,  still  such  instances  were  sporadia 
And  though  for  a  while  after  the  Reformation,  ecclesiastical 
despotism  reigned  everywhere,  yet  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  although  not  immediately  fruitful^  is  in  principle  &irlj 
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due  to  the  ReformatioD.  lu  spile  of  its  temporary  failure 
to  produce  toleration,  this  eventually  came  and  lareely  from 
that  movement.  The  strength  of  conscientious  conviction 
which  Protestantism  created,  leading  men  to  endure  perse- 
cation,  eventually  led  them  to  claim  freedom  of  conscience 
as  a  right,  and  so  advertised  and  commended  the  fact  that 
conscience  had  rights.  Persons  struggling  themselves  for 
religious  liberty,  were  thus  led  to  practically  advocate  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration.  Then  the  adherents  of  the 
different  religious  creeds  became  so  mingled  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  every  Church 
to  advocate  tolerance.  Again,  ministers  of  the  new  churches 
having  families  of  their  own  were  placed  in  circumstances 
more  fitted  to  develop  the  kindly  affections,  than  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  Catholic  priests:  while  also  the  general 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  helped 
liberty  of  conscience. 

The  new  views  found  literary  expression  ;  they  were  advo- 
cated by  secular  writers  such  as  Erasmus,  More,  Hopital,  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  De  Foe.  Sir  Thomas  More's  **  Utopia"  was  per- 
haps the  first  clear  statement  of  the  new  doctrine,  though  he 
himself  was  a  persecutor.  The  new  views  were  also  advocated 
by  the  great  Protestant  divines  of  the  17th  century.  In  Eng- 
land Thomas  Cartwright,  at  Cambridge,  led  the  first  English 
Presbytery  against  the  alleged  divine  right  of  Protestant  bish- 
ops, and  the  final  result  was  the  separate  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  Godwin 
and  Nye  assailed  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery.  Jeremy 
Taylor  wrote  out  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  in  his 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying." 

Milton,  because  of  his  high  position  in  the  commonwealth  and 
because  of  his  eminent  learning,  was  the  most  influential  writer. 
His  most  eloquent  treatise,  "The  Areopagitica,"  must  have 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  favor  of  liberty,  upon  a  people 
moving  in  that  direction.  And  later  still,  Chillingworth,  in 
his  "  Religion  of  Protestants,"  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  toleration,  but  Harrington,  his  contempo- 
rary, anticipated  the  present  accepted  doctrine,  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  religious  disqualifications. 
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From  all  this,  the  revolt  against  haman  aathority  in  religious 
matters  spread  through  all  Protestant  and,  in  a  measure,  into 
all  Catholic  lands. 

In  Switzerland  first,  was  toleration  established.  In  the 
Netherlands  next  A  love  of  free  discussion  was  early  guaran- 
teed here  by  the  fact  that  during  the  antagonism  between 
France  and  Spain  it  suited  the  interests  of  Spain  to  make  the 
Netherlands  an  asylum  for  French  refugees,  who  were  also 
permitted  to  publish  innumerable  writings  against  the  French 
Government,  and  who  exerted  strong  and  favorable  influence 
for  liberty  within  the  Netherlands.  When  the  Spanish  yoke 
was  broken,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  which  confeder- 
ated the  seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  estab- 
lished religious  toleration,  and  Holland  became  famous  for 
religious  liberty. 

In  England  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  general 
movement  in  favor  of  religious  liberty  till  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion.     The  tyranny  of  Laud  had  disgusted  most  men  with 
the  system  he  pursued.     The  rapid  changes  of  politics  caused 
at  one  time  or  another  all  parties  to  endure  persecution ;  so 
that  upon  the  destruction  of  the  old  government  there  came  to 
be  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  religious  liberty.     And   under 
Cromwell,  though  on  political  grounds  the  Catholics  were  ruth- 
lessly deprived  of  rights  and  positions  and  in  Ireland  were  vehe- 
mently persecuted,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  ruthlessly 
suppressed,  still  the  measure  of  religious  liberty  allowed  was 
great     Parliament  passed  a  bill  extending  to  all  except  these 
Papists  and  Prelatists  the  widest  liberty  of  conscience.     Even 
the  Jews  secured    a  legal   footing.     But   when   Charles  11. 
ascended  the  throne  the  tables  were  somewhat  turned.     The 
laws  against  the  Church  of  England  were  now  abrogated  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  severe  laws  were  passed  against  Dissenters, 
and  the   Puritans   took   their  turn.     Two  acts  were  passed 
meant  for  them,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  during  the  last  years  of  Charles  these  laws  were  rig- 
orously   enforced.     Fine,    imprisonment,    transportation,  and 
death  were  the  penalties.     For  instance,  in  1662,  from  eighteen 
hundred  to   twenty-four   hundred  Dissenting   ministers  were 
deprived  of  their  office  and  shut  off  from  their  work.     While 
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all  through  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  James  IL,  heretics  were  no  longer  liable  to  be 
burned,  yet  they  were  liable  lo  be  persecuted. 

At  last  James,  to  get  rid  of  the  penal  laws  that  oppressed 
his  Roman  Catholic  friends,  determined  to  proclaim  universal 
toleration.  This  determination  accelerated  the  revolution  of 
1688,  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  Under 
them  an  imperfect  toleration  act  was  passed  which,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  gave  virtual  freedom 
of  worship  to  all  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  abro- 
gation of  the  censorship,  freedom  of  discussion  was  established. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  body  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  have  been  allowed  to  worship  as  they 
choose,  and  to  have  the  same  political  rights  as  members  of 
the  Established  Church  ;    though  for  a  long  period  still,  the 
laws  discriminated  against  Dissenters,  for  instance,  compelling 
them  to  register  their  places  of  worship.     Especially  did  the 
laws  discriminate  against  Quakers  and  Unitarians.     But  since 
the  time  of  George  II.  a  solemn  affirmation  has  been  allowed  the 
Quakers  instead  of  the  usual  oath.    In  the  time  of  George  IIL, 
the  penalties  still  remaining  against  the  Unitarians  were  remit- 
ted, and  under  George  IV.,  in  1829,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts  were  abolished.     Early  in  Victoria's  time  the  older  statutes 
against  Dissenters  were  mainly  done  away,  and  the  penalties 
for  the  non-registration  of  Dissenting  chapels  were  abolished. 
The  fact  of  registration,  however,  still   reserves  many   privi- 
leges ;  for  instance,  exemption  of  the  ministers  from  sitting  on 
jury.     Of    late    years    also  Dissenters  are  admitted   to    the 
universities. 

There  is  still  an  Established  Church  in  England  supported 
by  the  State.  This  Church  has  Jews,  Catholics  and  all  other 
Englishmen  subject  to  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  collects  tithes 
and  church  rates  of  all,  whenever  the  parish  vestry  sees  fit  to 
impose  them.  Yet  from  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  until  now, 
liberty  of  conscience  has  made  steady  progress  there.  Its 
rights  have  been  more  and  more  clearly  perceived  and  more 
and  more  advocated.  The  progress  has  not  been  as  rapid  as 
we  could  desire,  but  there  has  been  great  progress. 

In  Germany,  after  the  Reformation,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
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held  to  be  impossible  that  public  worship  could  be  conducted 
in  any  State,  both  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  form. 
Not  only  were  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  convinced  of  this 
impossibility,  but  Luther  also  believed  that  to  have  both  forms 
of  worship  side  by  side  would  lead  to  civil  war.  Grotius  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  first  to  proclaim  that  both  forms  of 
worship  should  be  recognized  with  equal  privileges  was  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus.  The  thirty  years'  religious  war,  terminating  in 
1648,  established  religious  toleration  and  some  degree  of  relig- 
ious liberty  in  all  the  German  kingdoms  and  in  Sweden.  Yet 
it  was  still  insisted  that  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  must  be  of 
one  faith.  But  a  change  came  even  in  this  respect.  After 
1697  Roman  Catholic  kings  ruled  over  a  Protestant  people,  in 
the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  And  when  Frederick  XL  of  Prus- 
sia conquered  Silesia,  a  Protestant  king  ruled  over  a  numerous 
Roman  Catholic  population. 

In  Prussia  a  goodly  measure  of  religious  liberty  has  been 
long  enjoyed.  Prussia  set  to  Europe  the  first  example  of  real 
religious  toleration.  Frederick  II.  opened  Prussia  to  all.  He 
allowed  his  people  to  say  and  think  what  they  pleased.  Prus- 
sia gave  an  asylum  and  a  warm  welcome  to  every  sort  of  per- 
secuted person,  to  the  Moravian  Brothers,  to  the  Protestants 
driven  from  Salzburg,  to  the  Freemasons  excommunicated  by 
the  popes,  to  the  French  philosophers  attacked  by  prejudice, 
and  even  to  the  Jesuits — denied  protection  at  times  in  Spain 
and  even  in  Rome.  Yet  under  Frederick  William  IIL  of 
Prussia,  all  officials  were  commanded  to  celebrate  the  rojal 
birthday  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament.  From  the  indignation 
at  such  things  emanated  the  resolution  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious 
ceremony.  This  was  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  which  were 
then  assured  to  the  German  nation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
principle  has  since  then  been  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Thus,  in  theory,  at  least,  and  generally  in  practice,  the 
Protestant  European  States  now  allow  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  basis  of  French  toleration  is  in  that  intellectual  and 
skeptical  movement  which  originated  in  Montaigne,  Des  Cartes, 
and  Bayle  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  at  last 
triumphed  in  the  French  Revolution.    Montaigne  taught,  for 
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almost  the  first  time  in  France,  ibe  evil  of  persecution.  Des 
Cartes'  system  is  inconsistent  with  persecution,  while  Bayle 
unceasingly  advocated  liberty  of  thought  and  conBcience,  and 
he  communicated  his  earnestness  to  the  scholars  and  anti- 
quarians of  whom  he  was  chief.  The  immense  learning  and 
extraordinary  ability  of  his  dictionary  made  it  one  of  his  most 
important  aids  in  this  cause,  while  in  another  work,  "Compel 
Them  to  Come  In,"  he  applied  himself  more  directly  to  the 
advocacy  of  toleration. 

In  France,  distracted  by  civil  wars  growing  out  of  ecclesias- 
tical domination  and  religious  discussion,  Henry  IV.,  in  1598, 
issued  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  establishing  religious  toleration, 
and  Richelieu  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  somewhat  of  a  fellow 
feeling  with  the  Protestants  by  entering  into  a  war  in  which 
his  allies  were  chiefly  Protestant  He  drew  lines  of  demarca- 
tion incompatible  with  sectarian  lines.  Even  the  reactionary 
policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  although  causing  intolerable  suflfering, 
and  working  great  injury  to  France,  had  the  effect,  and  partly 
through  that  suffering  and  injury,  to  accelerate  the  movement 
of  toleration. 

"The  dragonnades  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1686,  formed  the  most  conspicuous  events  of  a 
period  preeminently  disastrous  to  France,  and  the  effect  of  these 
measures  upon  French  prosperity  was  so  rapid  and  fatal  that 
popular  indignation  was  roused  to  the  highest  point.  The  ruin 
of  the  French  army,  the  taxes  that  ground  the  people,  the 
paralysis  of  industry,  the  tyranny  over  mind,  the  severe 
austerity  of  the  court,  all  combined  to  increase  the  discontent, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  this  combined  unpopularity  fell  upon 
each  separate  act  of  tyranny,  and  so  upon  the  religious  intol- 
erance." Furthermore,  notwithstanding  the  immorality  of 
king  and  court  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.;  still  there  was 
an  increase  of  toleration,  for  "  vice  is  often  an  ally  of  toleration, 
and  the  lack  of  moral  principle  in  society  is  the  opportunity 
for  religious  and  intellectual  liberty  to  thrive." 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  a  new  njovement  of  intel- 
lectual life  began,  with  Voltaire  and  Rosseau  as  the  leaders.  A 
crusade  against  intolerance  was  inaugurated  with  all  the  con- 
centrated energy  of  profound  conviction,  and  with  such  sue- 
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cess  that  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  broken.  Public  sen- 
timent come  to  demand  the  abolition  of  torture,  witchcraft^  and 
religious  persecution.  "  When  Voltaire  died  after  his  life  of 
warfare  with  intolerance,  in  which  contest  he  had  used  every 
weapon  which  his  great  genius  for  popular  literature  put  into 
his  hand,  imperfect  as  he  was,  still  when  he  died,  he  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  destroy  intolerance." 

In  the  French  Revolution  we  see  an  intense  love  of  religious 
liberty.  We  see  it,  for  instance,  in  an  enactment  which  re- 
moved, at  a  single  stroke,  all  civil  disabilities  from  Protestants 
and  Jews,  and  yet  we  see  a  strong  bias  toward  intolerance  in  the 
exile,  spoliation,  and  too  often  the  murder  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  palliation  of  this  intolerance,  it  may  be  said  that  the  French 
people  were  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  an  atrocious 
and  long-continued  tyranny  which  the  priesthood  had  upheld, 
and  by  foreign  danger  which  the  body  of  the  priesthood  was 
conspiring  in  favor  of ;  and  further,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  priesthood  had  to  the  last  been  themselves  implacable 
enemies  of  religious  liberty.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and  when  the  revo- 
lution was  completed  France  was  in  possession  of  a  degree  of 
religious  liberty  never  before  paralleled  in  any  great  Roman 
Catholic  country,  and  which  has  been  barely  equaled  in  most  of 
the  advanced  Protestant  lands.  The  long  series  of  changes 
which  has  taken  place  in  France  during  the  last  sixty  years  has 
only  strengthened  and  developed  this  religious  liberty. 

In  Spain  religious  freedom,  after  a  short  existence,  was 
stricken  down,  and  has  remained  down  until  very  recently, 
though  now  there  is  a  large  measure  of  it  In  most  of  the 
Italian  States  there  was,  until  lately,  none  of  it  Venice 
and  some  minor  States,  however,  found  at  an  early  period, 
when  they  were  independent,  the  economical  and  commer- 
cial benefit  of  toleration.  But  in  Italy,  in  general,  such 
was  the  intolerance  until  late,  that  before  the  last  revolu- 
tion, Tuscany,  the  best-governed  of  the  Italian  States,  required 
officials  annually  to  send  in  at  Easter  a  certificate  of  confession 
and  communion.  No  medical  man  dared  to  visit  a  patient 
more  than  three  times  unless  during  the  interval  the  sick  per- 
son had  sent  for  a  confessor.  To-day,  however,  there  is  perfect 
religious  liberty,  even  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself. 
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Austria,  too,  while  long  tolerating  in  a  certain  way  creeds 
differing  from  the  established  religion,  has  almost  reached  the 
position  of  perfect  toleration. 

Thus  among  Boman  Catholic  people  the  principle  of  liberty 
of  conscience  has  been  making  headway.  The  first  French 
revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon  growing  out  of  it  over- 
turned the  Inquisition  and  weakened  the  despotic  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  feelings  of  thousands 
of  Roman  Catholics  would  be  shocked  at  a  proposition  to  re- 
vive the  dungeon  and  the  fagot  as  instruments  for  destroying 
doctrinal  error  or  heretical  practice. 

To-day  Russia  is  tolerant  toward  other  than  the  State  relig- 
ion, and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  pursuing  a  compara- 
tively liberal  and  enlightened  policy. 

In  America  complete  religious  liberty  was  first  established 
in  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  in  1686,  under  the  influence  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  in  the  colony  of  Maryland  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  the  province. 
He  appreciated  the  virtues  of  justice  and  charity.  He  had 
witnessed  the  evil  eifects  of  religious  persecution,  had  also 
experienced  persecution  himself  and  in  his  co-religionists,  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  result  was  that  he  invited  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics  to  his  province,  and  practically  established 
religious  toleration  in  Maryland  from  its  first  settlement. 

In  1664  the  New  Netherlands,  in  the  present  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  were  conquered  by  the  English,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  cession  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Dutch  was  se- 
cured to  them.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  became  also  an 
asylum  for  the  persecuted  sects  excluded  from  the  Puritan 
colonies. 

In  1682  Pennsylvania  was  settled  by  the  Quakers  under 
William  Penn,  and  he  and  his  followers  estalished  in  the  prov- 
ince religious  liberty  for  all  sects  of  Christendom  except 
Roman  Catholics.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688  religious 
toleration  was  established  in  all  Great  Britain's  colonies  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  And  to-day  religious  liberty  exists  in  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  in  all  other  English-speaking  lands.  In 
the  United  States,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  only  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts  retained  any  vestiges  of  intolerance. 
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Complete  religious  liberty  was  established  in  Connecticat  in 
1818,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1838.  Throughout  the  United 
States  the  Church  is  entirely  a  voluntary  organization.  All 
the  civil  constitutions  are  explicit  upon  this  point  They  pro- 
hibit Government  from  founding  or  endowing  churches,  and 
strictly  enforce  that  no  worship  shall  be  interfered  with,  either 
directly  by  persecution,  or  indirectly  by  disqualifying  mem- 
bers of  certain  sects,  or  by  favoring  one  sect  above  the  others ; 
that  no  church  shall  be  declared  the  Church  of  the  State,  nor 
the  people  be  taxed  to  support  the  clergy  of  all  the  churches, 
as  is  the  case  in  France.  Meanwhile  these  constitutions  are 
not  hostile  to  religion. 

Thus,  throughout  Christendom,  the  principle  is  becoming 
universal  that  the  State  must  have  nothing  to  say  concerning 
one's  religion.  It  may  be  confidently  hoped,  that  in  spite  of 
occasional  retrogressions,  this  principle  will  gradually  spread 
over  the  less  civilized  parts  of  Christendom,  as  reciprocal  rever- 
ence and  consideration  increases  between  men  who  differ  in 
their  religious  views ;  that  even  minor  forms  of  persecution 
will  cease ;  that  nobody  will  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
freedom,  and  that  complete  religious  toleration  will  be  the 
universal  doctrine ;  and  perfect  religious  liberty  be  enjoyed 
by  every  country  of  Christendom. 
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AmcLB  VIIL— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

Thb  Constitution  of  Yale  College  has  been  discussed,  from 
time  to  time,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Twice  it  has  been  modified  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  incor- 
porated President  and  Fellows  and  the  State,  but  not  without 
carefulness  to  guard  against  a  possible  perversion  of  its  original 
intent.  Just  now  there  are  some  indications  that  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  matter,  with  a  statement  of  certain  cardinal 
facts,  will  not  be  untimely  and  may  be  useful. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  all  things  considered,  that  the 
membership  of  so  many  clergymen  in  the  corporate  body  is 
regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sundry  designed  or  de- 
sired changes  Not  only  are  they  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but 
they  all  reside  in  Connecticut,  and,  what  to  some  seems  even 
worse,  they  are  all  understood  be,  and  are  likely  to  be  very 
much  of  one  accord  in  their  views  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  their  theory  of  the  relation 
between  Christianity  and  that  noblest  manhood  which  ought 
to  be  developed  by  a  liberal  education.  How  to  eliminate 
these  Connecticut  clergymen  from  the  Corporation  is  a  problem 
toward  which — if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  various  inti- 
mations more  or  less  significant — not  a  little  anxious  thought 
has  been  directed.  One  wise  man  has  taken  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  informing  the  public  concerning  this  grievance, 
and  suggesting  a  method  in  which  so  great  an  obstacle  to  reform- 
ation may,  perhaps,  be  overcome.  Having  discovered  that  four 
of  the  obnoxious  Fellows  "  are  presumably  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age ;"  and  that  of  the  remaining  six  the  youngest  is 
old  enough  to  have  gray  hairs  upon  him  here  and  there,  and 
is  presumably  no  longer  a  boy,  he  seems  to  tbink  that  he  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  can  get  up  (somewhat  after  a  Chi- 
nese fashion  of  making  war)  a  demonstration  so  noisy  and  so 
terrible  as  to  scare  the  old  gentlemen  into  a  surrender  of  their 
trust. 

The  present  writer  (if  he  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  modern 
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periphrasis  for  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  singular  number) 
can  only  plead  guilty  when  charged  with  the  atrocious  crime  of 
being  an  old  man.     Yet  he  can  say,  by  way  of  palliation,  that 
he  is  not  the  oldest  of  those  against  whom  that  charge  may  be 
preferred.     It  so  happens  that,  in  this  year  1881,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Corporation — no  need  to  write  his  name — is 
the  most  illustrious — the  one  who  by  reason  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  all  the  interests  of  the  institution,  his  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher,   his  wisdom  in  council,   his 
breadth  of  learning,  and  the  wide  renown  of  his  works  in  juris- 
prudence and  political   science,  can   least  be   spared.     If  we 
leave  out  of  the  question  that  honored  name,  there  are  three 
clerical  members  older  than  the  oldest  of  those  elected  by  the 
graduates ;    and  it  happens  that  he  also  is  ^^  presumably  up- 
wards of   seventy    years  of   age.'*     A  curious  inquirer  into 
such   matters  might  observe,  and  a  philosophic   mind  might 
infer  something  from  the  observation  that  the  names  of  the 
six  clerical  members  who  have  come  into  the  Corporation  since 
1872  (at  which  time  the  first  six  representatives  of  the  gradu- 
ates were  chosen)  hardly  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  senility 
than  may  be  imputed  to  their  laical  associates.     On  the  whole 
the  junior  element  in  the  Corporation  (including  those  who 
being  under  threescore  years  and  ten  are  presumably  not  yet  in 
their  dotage)  is  relatively  strong  and  is  likely  to  be  stronger. 
Old  men  must  die  or  resign,  and  young  men  will  come  into 
their  places. 

Of  the  eighteen  men  who,  with  the  President,  are  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  College,  twelve  are,  and  must  be,  citizens  of 
Connecticut  This  may  be  depended  on  as  a  "  fixed  fact"  Of 
the  twelve,  ten  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  holding,  for  substance,  that  view  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion and  of  the  Christian  Church  which  is  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  Connecticut  This  also  is  a  '*  fixed 
fact"  It  may  be  well  to  think  what  these  facts  signify,  and  in 
what  reasons  they  are  grounded. 

First,  then,  Yale  College  was  intended  to  be,  and  has  been 
hitherto,  a  Connecticut  institution.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  The  State  of  Bhode 
Island  has  no  lot  nor  part  in  it     The  imperial  State  west  of 
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Bjram  River  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  founding  of  it,  and 
has  &s  little  to  do  with   the  control   of   it  as   the  Bishop 
of  Some    or    the    Emperor    of   China.      Intelligent  people 
generally  understand  that   "  the  University  at  Cambridge " 
belongs  to  Massachusetts,  that  Brown  University  belongs  to 
Rhode  Island,  that  Columbia  College  and  Union  University 
belong  to  New  York.     Cannot  intelligent  people  understand, 
likewise,  that  the  university  at  New  Haven,  known  as  Yale 
College,  belongs  to  Connecticut     The  influence  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  its  fame,  spreads  over  the  continent  and  beyond 
the  oceans ;  but  the  institution  itself  is  neither  international  nor 
national.     "  Yale  College  in  New  Haven  '*  is  simply  one  of  the 
institutions  of  old  Connecticut     It  is  one — perhaps  we  might 
say,  the  chief — of  the  institutions  through  which  this  "  mother 
of  States ''  has  acted  and  is  acting  on  the  entire  nation  with  a 
power  not  less  effective   for  not  being  political.     More  than 
any  other  institution,  it  is  the  pride  of  the  sturdy  little  State 
which  chartered  it,  which  gave  out  of  a  scanty  treasury  to  the 
relief  of  its  early  poverty,  and  which  has  not  ceased  to  watch 
over  it  or  to  have  a  share  in  the  immediate  control  of  it. 
Such  is  the  rationale  of  a  fixed  fact  in  the  constitution  of  Yale 
College.     The  university  at  New   Haven   is  a    Connecticut 
institution,  and  whatever  influences  from  without  may  affect 
its  policy  or  its  prosperity,  its  government  is  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  Connecticut  men. 

Accordingly  the  institution,  in  all  its  departments,  has  been 
endowed  chiefly  by  citizens  of  Connecticut,  or  by  benefac- 
tors of  Connecticut  name  and  blood  who  have  thus  recognized 
the  tie  that  bound  them  to  the  good  old  State.  The  names  of 
Street,  Sheffield,  Farnam,  Marquand,  Salisbury,  Buckingham, 
Coit,  Dwight,  Larned,  Battell,  Clark,  English,  Benedict,  Hand, 
DeForest,  Foote,  Briuley,  Foster,  are  of  one  sort ;  as  the  names 
of  Joseph  Battell,  Ellsworth,  Porter,  Chittenden,  Dodge,  Higgin, 
Sage,  Phelps,  are  of  the  other  sort  That  London  merchant 
whose  donations  determined  the  name  of  the  institution,  is  not 
an  exception  ;  for  Elihu  Yale,  though  born  in  Boston,  remem- 
bered his  relation  to  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  knew  that  his  kin- 
dred in  New  England  were  a  Connecticut  family. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  never  to  be  forgotten.     Exce]}tio  pro- 
VOL.  IV.  34 
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bat  regulam.  The  Peabody  Museum  commemorates  a  gift  of 
$160,000  from  a  Massachusetts  man,  whose  more  than  princely 
munificence  has  not  only  set  up  enduring  monuments  in  his 
native  State,  in  Baltimore,  and  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Connec- 
ticut, but  is  also  diffusing  knowledge  as  from  an  exhaustless 
fountain  over  what  were  once  the  slaveholding  States.  Durfee 
Hall  is  the  gift  of  a  young  millionaire  graduate,  "dead  ere  his 
prime,"  whose  only  interest  in  Connecticut  seems  to  have  been 
his  gratitude  to  the  institution  in  which  he  had  been  taught  and 
his  attachment  to  personal  friends.  The  Berkeley  scholar- 
ships and  the  Berkeley  alcove  in  the  university  library  are  me- 
morials of  the  beautiful  vision  which  lured  the  Anglo-Hiber- 
nian Dean  of  Derry  to  Newport,  and  then  vanished  from  sight 
and  from  hope,  as  if  teaching  him  the  lesson,  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  especially  not,  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  their  chief 
adviser.  The  dreamer  was  a  poet — ^yea,  a  prophet,  as  well  as 
the  foremost  philosopher  of  his  time ;  and  the  few  prophetic 
stanzas  in  which  he  had  portrayed  his  dream  will  live  so  long 
as  the  English  language  shall  be  spoken  or  studied  on  this  con- 
tinent Returning  to  the  moiher  country,  he  divided  his  pri- 
vate library  between  the  two  New  England  colleges,  and  soon 
afterward,  he  sent  over  to  Yale  College  a  deed  of  his  farm  at 
Newport,  and  with  it  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  selected 
and  purchased  by  himself.  These  are  treasured  relics,  as  we 
may  call  them,  and  the  only  relics  of  the  university  that  was  to 
be — but  never  was — in  "  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes." 

Other  gifts  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  expected.  The  latest 
triennial  catalogue  gives,  in  the  class  of  1880,  the  name  of  James 
Knox,  with  the  information  that  in  1862  he  was  honored  by 
Hamilton  College  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  that  he  served  bis 
country  in  Congress,  and  that  he  died  in  1876.  He  was  bonnd 
to  Connecticut,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  by  no  other  ties  than 
that  of  grateful  affection  toward  his  alma  mater.  Of  his  large 
wealth  he  contributed  generously  to  the  Woolsey  Fund.  There 
was  some  wonder  among  his  neighbors  in  Illinois — perhaps 
something  like  displeasure — ^at  his  giving  to  a  Connecticut  in- 
stitution when  it  seemed  to  them  more  fit  that  Connecticut 
should  keep  on  giving  to  colleges  in  Illinois.  He  chose,  there- 
fore, to  stimulate  their  liberality  toward  institutions  of  their 
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own ;  and  his  last  will  contained  a  legacy  of  $80,000  to  found  an 
agricultural  college  in  the  midst  of  their  farms  and  homesteads — 
on  the  condition  of  their  contributing  an  equal  amount  for  the 
same  purpose  within  a  certain  limited  time;  but  if  they  should 
fail  to  comply  with  that  condition,  the  legacy  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  college  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus  and  a  gradu- 
ate, and  Hamilton  College   (of  which  he  was  a  graduate  but 
not  an  alumnus),  in  his  native  county  of  Oneida.     The  condi- 
tion was  not  complied  with  ;  and  consequently  a  James  Knox 
Fund  is  added  to  the  endowments  of  Yale  College.     Another 
recent  instance  is  the  donation  of  $25,000  to  the  Theological  De- 
partment from  a  benefactor  in  Philadelphia,  whose  gifts  have 
fallen    quietly   as    the   dew,  but   not  scantily,    upon    various 
institutions  in  New  England.     But,  after  all,  the  chief  depend- 
ence of  Yale  College  for  its  needed  endowments  must  be  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  on  givers  who  have  some  in- 
terest in  the  good  old  State  of  Connecticut,  and  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  college  and  proud  of  it,  because  it  is  the  pride  of 
the  State  in  which  they  live  and  are  to  die,  or  toward  which 
their  hearts  turn  with  something  of  filial  affection. 

Harvard  College  was  from  the  first  a  Massachusetts  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  now  the  pride  of  Massachusetts  and  of  every 
Massachusetts  man,  wherever  he  may  be  found.  In  the  early 
poverty  of  New  England,  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  of 
the. New  Haven  colony  gave  part  of  the  produce  of  their  farms 
for  the  relief  of  impecunious  scholars  at  Cambridge,  but  since 
Yale  College  was  founded,  who  has  thought  of  any  contribu- 
tion from  Connecticut  for  Cambridge  ?  The  great  wealth  of 
Harvard  College  has  come,  and  will  come,  from  Massachusetts 
men.  Doubtless  the  graduates  of  that  college  have  contrib- 
uted and  will  contribute  magnificently  to  the  endowments  of 
their  Alma  Maier.  Why?  Not  merely  because  they  are 
Harvard  men,  but  much  more  because  they  are  Massachusetts 
men.  These  magnificent  givers  among  the  graduates  are 
mostly  in  Boston,  and  in  such  parts  of  Massachusetts  as  are 
not  yet  included  in  Boston.  If  any  of  them  are  in  New  York, 
it  is  because  they  find  that  a  good  place  for  business ;  but 
their  munificence  toward  Harvard  is  because  they  are  proud 
of  their  own  Massachusetts,  and  their  hearts  are  at  "  the  Hub.'* 
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So  completely  is  Harvard  College  a  Massachosetts  institu- 
tion, that  not  only  every  member  of  the  corporation,  but  every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  elected  by  votes  of  gradu- 
ates in  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  be  a  resident  in  that  State. 
The  constitution  of  Yale  College,  since  the  modification  made 
in  1872,  is  less  jealous  of  invasion  from  other  States.  Of 
the  nineteen  members  of  the  Corporation,  six  may  be  (and 
four  at  this  present  writing,  are)  domiciled  elsewhere  than 
in  Connecticut.  Nor  will  we  affirm  at  present  that  they  might 
not,  all  six  of  them,  be  resident  in  Austria  or  Turkey,  at  Paris 
or  Honolulu,  or  (what  is  more  supposable)  be  loyal  subjects  of 
the  British  queen  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  thing  to 
be  remembered  is,  that  the  President,  the  two  members  ex  of- 
ficio^ and  the  ten  successors  of  the  Founders,  are  citizens  of 
Connecticut,  and  that  if  those  ten  could  legally  (which  is  by 
no  means  conceded)  transfer  their  trusts  to  citizens  of  other 
States,  and  should  do  so,  they  would  not  only  dishonor  and 
defraud  their  own  State,  but  would  at  the  same  time  cut  the  in- 
stitution loose  from  its  moorings  to  float  at  large  upon  the 
ocean. 

On  the  whole,  the  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  to  set  Yale 
College  afloat  in  such  a  fashion,  and  who  think  that  what  they 
propose  may  be  brought  to  pass  by  an  adequate  clamor  of  what 
they  call  public  opinion,  may  be  advised  by  judicious  friends 
not  to  overload  their  minds  with  an  unnecessary  feeling  of.  re- 
sponsibility for  the  result  The  ten  men  to  whom  this  great 
trust  has  descended  from  the  Founders  are  not  likely  to  forget 
their  own  responsibility.  No  terrible  noise  in  the  name  of  pub- 
lic opinion — no  outcry  as  with  an  accompaniment  of  drums  and 
gongs,  and  blaring  horns,  will  be  likely  to  frighten  them  away 
from  the  post  which  they  are  set  to  guard,  and  which  their 
predecessors  have  guarded  through  so  many  generations. 

So  much  in  illustration  of  the  first  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Yale  College.  The  college  was  designed  to  be,  and  is, 
a  Connecticut  institution.  Another  element  in  that  constitution 
is  more  important.  The  Founders  intended,  and  took  pains  to 
announce  their  intention,  that  their  college  should  be  a  religious 
institution,  and  that  its  infiuence  in  that  age,  and  in  coming 
ages,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  should  be  on 
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the  side  of  Protestant  and  Puritan  Christianity.     The  Foun- 
ders, and  those  by  whom  they  were  selected  and  put  forward, 
made  solemn  profession  that  the  grand  motive  of  their  under- 
taking was  their  ^^zeal   for  upholding  and   propagating  the 
Christian  Protestant  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and 
orthodox   men."    To  that  end  a  collegiate  school  was  to  be 
founded,  '*  wherein  youth  might  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  who,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  might 
be  trained  for  public  employment,  both  in  church  and  civil 
State.'*    To  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  any  intermed- 
dling by  a  royal  and  Church-6f-England  governor,  should  such 
an  one  be  sent  over  to  rule  the  Puritan  colony,  it  was  carefully 
arranged  that  certain  well  selected  pastors,  and  not  the  colo- 
nial government,  should  be  the  Founders  of  the  proposed 
'^collegiate  school,"  so  that  they  and  their  successors  through 
all  time  should  have  whatever  rights  are  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon law  as  belonging  to  Foundera     Such  is  the  rationale  of 
the  fact  that  those  ten  members  of  the  Corporation  who  repre- 
sent the  Founders  are  not  only  citizens  of  Connecticut,  but 
also  ministers  of  the  gospel.     One  evident  purpose  of  the  care- 
ful arrangement  which  made  those  ministers  and  their  success- 
ors guardians  of  the  institution  was,  that  thus  there  might  be 
some  defense  against  what  might  be  attempted  if  the  colony 
should  be  robbed  of  its  charter  and  of  its  political  liberties,  so 
dearly  purchased.     It  was  intended  that  the  collegiate  school, 
with  the  religious  character  which  its  Founders  gave  it,  should 
be  able  to  survive  the  coming  of  another  Sir  Edmond  Andros, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  door  left  open  through  which  he 
might  thrust  in  a  Church-of-England  clergyman  to  be  one  of 
its  governing  body.     The  fidelity  of  those  ten  Connecticut  min- 
isters, as  a  perpetual  majority  of  the  Corporation,  is  the  security 
that  Yale  College  will  continue  to  be,  as  the  Founders  intended 
it  should  be,  a  religious  institution.  Christian,  Protestant,  and 
not  hostile  to  that  theory  of  the  Christian  Church  for  which 
the  colony  itself  had  come  into  being. 

Of  late  it  has  been  announced  as  a  discovery  in  legal  science 
that  since  1745  the  Corporation  has  been  acting  blindly,  quite 
ignorant  of  the  powers  which  since  that  date  have  been  latent 
in  its  charter.     The  new  theory  is  that  "  the  rights,  powers, 
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privileges  and  interests"  of  the  Collegiate  School,  which  were 
guaranteed  by  the  so-called  charter  of  1701,  and  which  were 
explained  and  enlarged  by  the  additional  act  of  1723,  were  act 
"  confirmed  "  by  the  charter  of  1745,  as  the  petitionera  (the 
Trustees  representing  the  Founders)  had  desired,  but  on  the 
contrary  were  abolished.  In  other  words,  the  institution  which 
was  "founded"  and  ** erected  "  under  the  act  of  1701  entitled 
"  An  act  for  liberty  to  erect  a  Collegiate  School,"  had  really 
no  charter  of  incorporation — its  Founders  and  their  successors 
were  not  a  corporate  body,  though  the  act  of  1723,  additional 
and  explanatory,  determined  that  seven  of  the  ten  meeting  at 
a  regular  call  should  be  a  quorum,  and  permitted  them  to 
authenticate  their  acts  by  an  official  clerk  instead  of  affixing 
to  each  record  their  individual  signatures.  There  is  no  need 
of  framing  an  argument  against  this  novel  theory.  Its  nov- 
elty is  a  sufficient  refutation.  President  Clap  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  trust  did  not  so  underatand  the  charter  which  had  been 
granted  at  their  request.  The  President's  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Religious  Constitution  of  Colleges,  especially  of  Yale  Col- 
lege," was  published  lyue  yaars  after  the  acceptance  of  that 
charter.  It  had  not  been  at  that  time  found  out  or  suspected 
that  Yale  College  had  been  entirely  carried  away  from  its 
original  foundation.  It  had  not  then  been  intimated  that  the 
General  Assembly,  in  the  October  session  of  1745,  had  either 
intentionally  or  accidentally  opened  a  way  in  which  the  institu- 
tion might  come  under  the  the  control  of  Episcopalian  or  other 
dissenters  from  the  church  polity  originally  established  in  Con- 
necticut The  eleven  **  Trustees,"  when  they  assumed  the 
more  dignified  title  of  **  President  and  Fellows,"  were  not  con- 
scious of  having  paid  so  great  a  price  for  the  dignity,  and 
would  have  smiled  at  a  suggestion  that,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
charter,  their  successors,  instead  of  being  "ministers  of  the 
Gospel  inhabiting  within  this  colony,"  might  be  men  of  any 
profession,  religious  or  irreligious,  inhabiting  within  the  very 
dissimilar  colonies  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Nor  have  the.  successors  of  President  Clap  and  his  col- 
leagues learned  at  any  time  to  read  the  charter  in  that  way. 
What  the  right  construction  is  may  be  considered  as  settled  by 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  of  unbroken  and  undisputed 
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usaga  Those  "  ten  ministers  of  the  Gospel  inhabiting  within" 
what  was  *'  this  colony,"  but  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
know  what  their  rights  are  and  what  their  duty  is.  The 
present  writer  has  some  knowledge  of  them  as  well  as  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  trust,  and  is  free  to  say  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  scare  them.  They  know  that  they  are  guardians  of  a 
sacred  trust,  and  that  to  betray  their  trust  would  be  not  only 
infamy  among  men  but  guilt  before  God. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Yale  College  have  under  their  care  not  only  the  college  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word,  but  also  the  professional  and  techni- 
cal schools  which  have  grown  up  around  it,  and  which,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  constitute  the  university  in  New  Haven.  The 
coUege^  properly  so  called,  with  its  four  undergraduate  classes, 
is  ^'  the  Academical  Department"  of  the  university.  It  is  a 
school  of  liberal  educationy  and  not  of  professional  or  technical 
instruction.  Its  pupils — more  than  six  hundred  in  number — 
are  supposed  to  be  not  men  of  full  age  who  have  ceased  to  be 
"  under  tutors  and  governors"  and  are  therefore  competent  to 
choose  for  themselves  what  thejtwill  learn,  and  how  much — 
but  adolescent  men  of  fifteen  years  and  upward,  who,  if  they 
were  learning  trades  would  be  not  entirely  out  of  their  boy- 
hood. Instead  of  being  put  to  learn  a  trade  or  profession, 
they  are  sent  to  college  by  their  parents  or  other  friends,  that 
whatever  capabilities  of  the  noblest  manhood  are  in  them  may 
be  developed.  They  are  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
institution,  so  that  the  college  becomes  to  them  an  alma  mater^ 
and  they  are  alumni, — she  the  foster-mother,  they  her  foster- 
sons.  What  is  expected,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  is  that,  after 
those  four  years  of  transition  from  boyhood  to  full  age,  the 
alumniLS  will  come  forth  with  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
entering  upon  the  study  of  some  liberal  and  honorable  profes- 
sion. Therefore  it  is  that  the  college  is  invested  with  some 
measure  of  parental  authority,  and  responsible  for  some  meas- 
ure of  parental  watchfulness  over  its  pupils.  It  is  bound  to 
care  for  their  moral  principles  and  habits,  for  the  manliness 
and  gentlemanliness  of  their  behavior,  for  the  entire  character 
which  they  form  in  the  years  of  its  tutelage  over  them,  and 
for  the  influence,  benign  or  harmful,  which  they  will  have 
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in  their  relations  to  their  fellow-men.  A  college,  therefore, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  a  university,  must  be  either  religious 
or  (if  we  may  use  a  modern  euphemy)  atheous.  If  it  be  relig- 
ious, it  must  have  some  definite  religion,  and  must  do  its  best 
to  quicken  and  enliven  the  religious  capability  of  those  whom, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  it  is  training  for  their 
duty  and  their  destiny. 

Yale  College  was  not  founded,  nor  has  it  been  endowed,  to 
be  atheous — a  godless  foster-mother.     The  Founders  intended 
that  it  should  be — it  has  been  hitherto — ^and  (God  helping  those 
who  as  representing  the  Founders  are  its  guardians)  it  shall  be  a 
religious  institution.     Shame  and  woe  to  its  guardians  if  ever, 
by  their  connivance  or  through  their  negligence,  it  shall  cease 
to  be  religious  in  a  higher  and  manlier  meaning  of  the  word 
than  that  which  puts  Confucius  and  Sakyamuni,  Zoroaster  and 
Mohammed,  on  the  same  level  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Yale  College  is  Christian,   not  heathen.     Its  Christianity  is 
Protestant  and  Catholic  not  Roman  Catholic.     Its  Protestant 
ism  is  a  positive  faith,  not  a  petrified  form  of  dogma  or  of 
ritual.     It   worships  God   ii^  Christ,   believing  that  through 
Christ  there  is  present  communion  between  God  and  human 
souls.     Its  religious  profession  and  history  are  such  that  should 
the  men  whom  it  employs  as  teachers  fail  to  do  what  in  them 
lies  to  make  their  pupils  Christian  men  they  would  be  faithless 
to  their  trust. 

Nor  is  there  any  violation  of  religious  liberty  in  the  fact 
that  Yale  College  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  religious  institution,  Christian,  Protestant,  Puritan. 
Every  man  who  sends  his  son  to  be  educated  there,  does  so 
freely  and  knowingly.  He  knows  that  he  is  putting  his  boy 
under  the  care  and  nurture  of  an  alma  mater  that  professes  a 
positive  religion  ;  and  he  prefers  to  do  so  rather  than  to  send 
him  elsewhere.  He  may  be  a  Jew  ;  but  he  knows  that  Yale 
College  is  a  Christian  institution,  and  he  will  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  the  boy  is  required  to  study  the  Greek  Testament, 
or  says  to  him,  after  a  year  or  two  at  college,  **  I  have  found 
him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  writa" 
He  may  be  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  Buddhist ;  but  he  knows 
that  in  the  teaching  at  Yale  College,  the  so-called  ^^  Light  of 
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Asia"  is  not  recognized  as  ''the  Light  of  the  world."  He 
may  be  an  Agnostic,  but  he  freely  commits  his  son  to  the  tutel- 
age of  an  institution  in  which  it  is  a  first  principle  that  '*  the 
invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  known  by  the  things  that  are  made ;" 
and  the  philosophy 

"  Which  leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind," 

can  give  him  no  assurance  that  his  boy  will  not  become  a 
Christian.  He  may  be  a  Eomanist;  but  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  and  that  under  teachers  religiously  Protestant,  and  in 
the  midst  of  Protestant  fellow-students,  his  boy  may  become  a 
Protestant.  He  may  be  an  Episcopalian ;  but  he  knows  that 
the  college  is  Congregational  and  therefore  not  sectarian  but  in 
a  true  sense  catholic.  Such  is  the  confidence  of  Episcopalians 
in  Yale  College  under  its  existing  constitution,  that  the  multi- 
plication of  colleges  ostentatiously  devoted  to  that  denomina- 
tion, has  not  seriously  diminished  the  number  of  Episcopalian 
students  in  the  Academical  Department.  Perhaps  some  statis- 
tical genius  may  find  time  to  ascertain  whether  any  college  in 
the  United  States  has  educated  Ihore  Episcopalians,  or  better 
and  more  eminent,  than  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  and  the 
laymen  of  that .  Church,  whose  names  are  enrolled  among  the 
graduate  alumni  of  Yale.* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  present  writer  is  authorized 
to  speak  for  any  other  person  than  himself.  He  expresses  his 
own  thought,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  this  Article. 
Using  therefore  the  freedom  of  his  individual  judgment,  he 
will  venture  to  tell,  a  little  more  distinctly,  what  are  in  his 
view  some  of  the  perils  now  imminent  over  the  venerable  in- 
stitution— the  college  in  distinction  from  the  university. 

♦  The  Episcopal  Church  is  not  unrepresented  in  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, nor  in  the  Academic  Faciflty.  Two  of  the  professors  in  the  college  (beside 
many  in  other  departments  of  the  university)  are  Episcopalians — one  of  them  a 
clergyman;  and  they  have  every  advantage  for  exerting  a  religious  influence* 
whether  Christian  merely  or  "  churchly,"  on  students  who  worship  or  are  dis- 
posed to  worship  in  their  church.  Of  the  six  memhers  elected  by  the  graduates 
to  seats  in  the  Corporation,  three  are  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  the  vacancy 
uow  occurring  will  be  filled  by  a  fourth  and  well  filled. 

Let  it  be  added  here,  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  knows,  that  tliere  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  shadow  of  jealousy  or  distrust  between  the  ten  clerical  members 
and  the  eminent  gentlemen,  Episcopalian,  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  etc.,  who  have 
been  associated  with  them  since  1872. 
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First,  there  is  danger  that  the  cost  of  an  education  at  Yale 
College  may  become  so  great  as  to  repel  young  men  of  limited 
resources.  Every  year  the  college  catalogue  publishes  to  the 
world  a  careful  estimate  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  a  student ; 
and  for  the  current  year  the  estimate  is  as  follows : 

**  Negessabt  Expenses. — The  following  may  be  oonaidered  a  near  estimate  of 
the  necessary  amiual  ezpenseB,  for  a  student  oocupying  a  half-room  in  college, 
without  including  apparel,  traveling,  and  board  in  vacations. 

Treasurer's  bill  (according  to  location  of  room),  from  $160  to  $220 
Board,  3*7  weeks,  "       110  to    220 

Fuel,  lights,  and  washing,  "        30  to      00 

Use  of  text-books  and  furniture,  '*        30  to     60 

Total,  "    $330  to  $660 

These  figures,  growing  larger  as  the  college  grows  richer,  are 
somewhat  formidable  to  a  country  pastor  desiring  to  put  his 
son  under  the  tuition  of  his  own  alma  mater — formidable  to  a 
thrifty  farmer  whose  large-brained  son  hungers  and  thirsts  after 
learning — formidable  to  a  prosperous  tradesman  whose  son,  in 
the  public  High  School,  has  developed  an  aptitude  and  a  pas- 
sion for  scholarship — formidable  to  the  widow  who  is  willing 
to  forego  every  avoidable  expense  for  herself  and  her  daugh- 
ters, that  her  son,  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  family,  may 
be  liberally  educated  for  her  husband's  liberal  profession. 
But  we  all  know  that  when  these  "  necessary  expenses"  are 
provided  for,  there  is  still  a  wide  margin  for  expenses  of  other 
sorts.  We  all  know  that  the  cost  of  a  college  education — 
costly  whether  at  New  Haven  or  Cambridge  or  at  those  less 
expensive  but  not  necessarily  inferior  institutions  which  have 
been  denominated  "  fresh-water  colleges" — includes  much  more 
than  what  the  student  pays  for  tuition  with  average  room-rent 
and  average  board.  The  growing  peril  is  in  the  self-imposed 
and  mutually  imposed  expenses  of  the  congregated  young 
men.  It  was  an  old  custom,  inherited  "from  President  Day,  bat 
discontinued  of  late — perhaps  because  of  its  ineffectiveness — 
to  publish  in  the  annual  catalogue  a  caution  on  this  point 
The  words  are  worth  repeating. 

"There  is  nothing  by  which  the  character  and  scholarship  of  students  in  this 
college  are  more  endangered  than  by  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  money.  Great 
caution  in  regard  to  this  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  parents.  What  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses,  will  expose  the  student  to  numerous 
temptations,  and  will  not  add  either  to  his  respectability  or  happiness." 
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Such  "indulgence  in  the  use  of  money  "  is  not  only  danger- 
ous to  the  young  raan  himself,  but  is  of  evil  example  and  influ- 
ence as  it  tends  to  increase  the  self-imposed  and  mutually  im- 
posed expenses  of  his  fellow-students.  Let  it  be  understood — 
for  surely  it  is  not  diflScult  to  understand — that  the  son  of  a 
railway  king  is  worth  no  more  to  the  college  and  may  be  worth 
much  less,  than  the  son  of  the  poorest  man  who  can  pay  the 
"necessary  expenses."  Of  two  class-mates  whose  term-bills 
are  paid  with  equal  punctuality,  one  is  compelled  to  live  very 
frugally,  and  must  avoid  all  avoidable  expenses;  his  apart- 
ments are  plainly  and  cheaply  furnished ;  he  can  afford  him- 
self no  costly  enjoyments ;  he  does  not  think  it  mean  to  save 
fifty  or  even  thirty  dollars  a  year  by  abstinence  from  tobacco, 
or  to  affirm  that  such  abstinence  is  both  cleanly  and  healthy ; 
and  his  example  is  a  constant  though  quiet  protest  against  ex- 
travagant expenditure.  The  other  has  been  brought  up  in 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  in  the  habit  of  spending  money 
without  carefulness,  but  we  will  not  suppose  that  he  has  been 
initiated  into  any  degrading  vices.  Doubtless  the  latter  of 
these  brings  more  money  into  the  town  than  the  former,  and  is 
worth  more  to  the  tailors,  to  the  keepers  of  livery  stables,  to 
the  purveyors  of  class  suppers,  to  all  who  get  gain  out  of  the 
unnecessary  expenses  of  the  students ;  but  is  he  worth  more  to 
the  college  as  a  pupil?  Is  it  likely  that  in  years  to  come  he 
will  bring  more  honor  to  the  college  as  a  graduate? 

It  is  no  objection  to  a  student  that  his  father  is  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  rich  men's  sons 
who  have  been  brought  up  at  home  in  manly  habits  and  have 
been  trained  for  the  best  style  of  scholarship.  The  peril  is  not 
that  rich  men  will  send  their  sons  to  Yale  College,  but  that  by 
the  growing  costliness  of  education  at  Yale  the  sons  of  men 
who  are  only  moderately  rich  will  be  repelled.  When  the 
college  shall  have  become  distinctively,  as  compared  with 
other  colleges,  a  place  of  education  for  the  rich,  the  universUy 
may  continue  to  flourish,  but  the  glory  and  the  highest  useful- 
ness of  the  college  will  be  gone.  There  is  no  need  of  showing 
that  rich  men  having  that  sagacity  without  which  few  men  in 
this  country  become  rich,  will  gradually  find  out  what  such  a 
college  is  really  worth  to  them.     The  best  of  them  will  soon 
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discover  that  the  college  from  which  young  men  of  moderate 
income  are  frightened  away,  is  not  the  place  in  which  their 
sons  are  most  likely  to  form  such  habits  of  thought  and  action 
as  will  make  their  wealth  an  inheritance  worth  having. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  peril  which  we  are  thinking 
of  is  not  very  imminent  just  yet.    Let  us  be  thankful  then  if  the 
peril  is  distant     We  are  thankful  to  read  that  "  the  sum  of 
$12,000  and  upwards,  derived  partly  from  permanent  charita- 
ble funds,  is  annually  applied  by  the  Corporation  for  the  relief 
of  students  who  need  pecuniary  aid,  especially  of  those  prepar- 
ing for  the  Christian  ministry  ;"  and  that  about  a  hundred  stu- 
dents (out  of  six  hundred)  receive  the  benefit  in  remitted  or 
diminished  charges  for  tuition.    Doubtless  the  presence  of  these 
young  men,  distributed  through  the  four  classes,  is  valuable  to 
the  college  in  many  ways,  and  especially  as  helping  to  check 
in  the  body  of  their  fellow-students  any  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance of  social  and  .personal  expenses.     But  when  wise  men 
propose  to  reform  the  system  of  instruction  in  a  fashion  which 
would  more  than  double  the  cost  of  tuition,  their  wisdom 
would  be  more  advantageously  exhibited  if  they  would  show 
how  the  Corporation  can  be  enabled  to  appropriate  annually 
$25,000  and  upwards,  instead  of  $12,000  and  upwards,  "for 
the  relief  of  students  who  need  pecuniary  aid."    It  might  seem 
a  fine  thing  to  provide  for  every  squad  of  six  or  eight  students 
a  private  tutor,  and  to  let  them  study  what  they  please  or  what 
will  best  agree  with  their  tastes  and  aptitudes,  but  the  beautiful 
arrangement  must  be  paid  for.     Then,  unless  the  provision  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  such  charges  is  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  we  shall  have  a  snug  and  elegant  institution  for  the  very 
wealthy ;  and  the  common  people,  neither  very  rich  nor  very 
poor — that  middle  class  in  society  which  makes  the  greatness 
and  the  heroism  of  all  English  speaking  nations — will  have  no 
share  in  it* 

*  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that,  as  yet,  many  young  men  whose  remittsDCes 
from  home  are  very  limited,  and  who  receive  no  aid  from  the  College  treasury, 
are  able  to  fight  their  way  through  the  four  years  of  ooUego  life,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  various  methods  (in  college  and  out  of  it),  by  which  money  can  be 
honorably  earned  without  neglecting  any  study.  The  facilities  for  earning  money 
while  in  college  have  changed  since  fifty  years  ago,  but  they  are  not  less  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  students,  nor  less  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  necessary  expenses. 
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There  is  another  and  more  serious  peril  which  the  wise  men 
who  would  reconstruct  the  old  college  seem  not  to  be  aware  of. 
Of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  send  their  sons  to  Yale  College 
for  a  liberal  education,  the  great  majority  confide  in  its 
religious  character,  and  are  moved  in  one  degree  or  another, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the  consideration  of  the  relig- 
ious influence  that  is  supposed  to  pervade  the  institution. 
From  its  beginning  the  Connecticut  college  was  dear  to  the 
Connecticut  churches.  As  a  sacred  institution,  founded  to  up- 
bold  and  propagate  ^^  the  Christian  Protestant  religion,''  it  was 
remembered  in  the  prayers  of  worshiping  assemblies  and  of 
many  a  worshiping  household.  Nor  has  it  in  these  days  lost 
its  special  relation  to  the  churches  of  Connecticut  or  its  hold 
on  their  confidence. 

The  national  reputation  of  the  college  began  tp  be  acquired 
under  the  administration  of  President  Dwight     It  is  a  familiar 
story  how  that  great  teacher  and  preacher  gave  battle,  in  his 
lecture-room  as  well. as  in  the  college  chapel,  to  the  infidelity 
which  was  so  widely  current  in  those  days ;  and  how  often  be- 
tween the  date  of  his  accession  (1795)  and  the  date  of  his 
death  (1817),  the  youthful  congregation  to  which  he  preached 
the  four-years'  course  of  Dwight's  Theology,  shared  in  the  relig- 
ious awakenings  which  have  given  new  life  and  aggressive 
force  to  the  **  Christian  Protestant  religion  "  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Under  his  successors,  the  institution  has  not  lost  the 
reputation  which  it  gained  under  him.     It  is  still  recognized  in 
all  quarters  as  a  seat  not  merely  of  classical  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, but  of  Christian  influences  encompassing  the  student  from 
the  beginning  of  his  course  to  the  end.     The  world  knows  that 
the  venerable  alma  mater  is  not  yet  in  her  dotage.     She  has 
not  forgotten  that  the  supreme  science  for  her  pupils,  as  for  all 
men,  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  redemption  from  sin ;  nor 
that  of  all  human  attainments  the  highest  is  that  vision  of  God 
which  is  given  to  the  pure  in  heart    As  yet  the  churches  have 
confidence  in  her  fidelity  to  the  chief  end  of  her  existenca 

It  is  possible  to  forfeit  that  confidence.  No  great  change  in 
the  constitution  of  Yale  College — no  sudden  reversal  of  its 
policy  or  methods  is  necessary  to  such  a  result.  The  President 
and  the  ten  Fellows  who  represent  the  Founders  may  continue 
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to  be  Congregational  ministers,  and  the  majority  of  the  six 
who  are  chosen  by  the  graduates  may  continue  to  be  honored 
and  faithful  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  yet 
mere  carelessness  on  their  part  in  regard  to  the  religious  influ- 
ence of  the  men  whom  they  entrust  with  the  work  not  merely 
of  instruction  but  of  education  in  the  Academical  Department, 
may  bring  upon  the  college,  '*  while  men  sleep,'*  a  forfeiture  of 
the  confidence  which  religious  parents  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations have  in  it  as  a  place  of  education  for  their  sons. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  the  present  writer  to  find  his  posi 
tion  misrepresented.     He  therefore  ventures  to  say,  by  way  of 
anticipation,  that  he  knows  the  distinction  between  teaching 
and  preaching.     A  professor  of  astronomy  need  not  undertake 
to  deduce  the  Gospel  from  the  stars,  but  if  he  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  to  whom  the  heavens  do  not  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  it  may  be  expected  that  some  of  his  pupils  **  profess- 
ing themselves  to  be  wise"  will  "  become  fools,"  and  like  other 
fools,  will  "say  in  their  hearts,  *  There  ie  no  God.*"    David 
Hume  (if  we  may  suppose  him  to  be  living  in  this  generation) 
is  a  great  thinker,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  may  have  power  to 
charm  his  hearers  in  a  lecture-room ;  but  David  Hume  is  not 
the  right  man  for  the  professorship  of  Metaphysics  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Academical  Department  of  Yale  College. 
Edward  Gibbon  (if  he  could  be  had)  might  be  a  splendid  pro- 
fessor of  History,  but  he  would  shine  with  baleful  splendor  on 
a  class  of  college  students.     It  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher  who 
is  to  be  an  educator  that  he  is  a  proficient  in  his  own  line  of 
studies,  that  he  has  a  gift  and   a  passion  for  communicating 
knowledge,  and  that  his  life  is  not  scandalous      We  need  to 
know   what   his  personal   influence  will  be  year  after  year. 
Young  men,  just  passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  will  be 
affected  by  that  influence  in  their  ideals,  in  their  aspirations, 
in  their  principles ;    and  the  question   is.  Will    he  do  them 
good  ?     Will  his  contact  with  them  tend  to  make  them  man- 
lier, in  the  highest  sense  of  manliness?    Will  the  college,  with 
him  in  its  corps  of  educators,  be  more  likely  to  send  forth  as 
graduates  such  men  as  the  age  wants,  such  men  as  the  world 
wants,  the  men  who  fear  God  and  work  righteousness?    So 
long  as  the  teachers  in  the  Academic  Department  are  sach 
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men  as  President  Dwight  gathered  around  him,  such  as  were 
associated  with  President  Day,  such  as  in  later  times,  even  till 
now,  have  kept  it  from  ceasing  to  be  a  seat  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, so  long  those  fathers  and  mothers  who  pray  that  their 
sons  may  not  only  be  good  scholars  but  good  men  will  not 
coase  to  confide  in  it. 

But  let  it  be  understood  and  remembered  that  if  those  to 
whom  the  great  trust  is  committed  grow  careless  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  permit  the  college  Faculty  to  be  gradually  filled  up 
with  men  of  another  sort,  they  will  betray  their  trust,  and  Yale 
College  will  cease  to  be,  in  its  influence  and  in  public  esteem, 
a  Christian  institution. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  writer,  in  view  of  these  and  other 
considerations,  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  the  Corporation  as 
it  is  will  continue  to  hold  its  trust,  and  will  be  justified  in  so 
doing.  He  confesses  his  belief  that  ihe  ten  Connecticut  minis- 
ters, with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
and  with  the  six  distinguished  gentlemen,  of  various  ecclesias- 
tical connections,  who  are  elected  by  the  graduates,  are  not  likely 
to  be  altogether  incompetent.  Meeting  twice  every  year,  and  as 
often  as  exigencies  may  require,  having  direct  communication 
not  only  with  the  Treasurer's  oflBce  (in  the  same  building)  but 
with  tbe  Faculty  of  every  Department  in  the  university,  and 
having  the  benefit  of  much  advice  through  the  newspapers  and 
otherwise,  the  Corporation  as  it  is  can  probably  manage  the 
trust  as  safely  as  it  would  be  managed  by  a  convivial  club  at 
Delmonico's.  "  From  the  New  York  point  of  view"  the  per- 
spective, we  are  told,  is  very  difierent 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Corpo- 
ration— such  a  change  as,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  is 
practicable  without  any  change  in  the  charter.  A  vacancy 
occurs  among  the  ten  clerical  members ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  surviving  nine  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  put 
into  that  vacancy  another  **  minister  of  the  Gospel  inhabiting 
within  this  [quondaTn]  colony."  According  to  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  charter  any  man,  whether  in  Connecticut  or 
elsewhere,  is  eligible  to  the  place.  The  nine  survivors  being, 
in  the  average,  somewhat  less  senile  than  the  ten  were,  are  per- 
suaded to  look  at  the  matter  "  from  the  New  York  point  of 
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view/*  and  agree  to  elect  some  conspicuous  New  York  clergy- 
man not  in  communion  with  the  Congregational  churches.. 
The  ballots  are  counted  ;  and  five  of  the  nine  are  for  His  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  Would  not  that  be  "from 
the  New  York  point  of  view"  a  good  stroke  of  policy  ?  Why 
not?  Is  not  Dr.  McCloskey  a  learned  man,  and  shrewd  withal? 
Would  not  his  titles,  academical  and  ecclesiastical,  make  a  fine 
show  on  the  catalogue?  Would  not  the  splendor  of  his 
oflScial  toggery  dazzle  a  commencement  assembly  in  the  Center 
Church  ?  And  what  is  more,  might  not  His  Eminence  (suita- 
ble pledges  against  Puritan  domination  being  given)  put  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  within  twenty-four  hours,  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Corporation  ?  Then — not  to  carry  the  control  too  rap- 
idly out  of  Connecticut — the  Bishop  of  Hartford  might  be 
chosen  into  the  next  vacancy.     Why  not  ? 

Or  suppose  the  new  era  inaugurated  in  another  way.  We 
are  assured  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  charter  of  1745,  and 
therefore  nothing  valid  in  the  preceding  legislation  under 
which  the  "  collegiate  school  "  was  founded,  that  can  hinder  the 
college  from  passing  entirely  out  of  the  clerical  supervision 
so  obnoxious  to  certain  would-be  reformers.  The  President 
and  Fellows,  we  are  informed,  need  not  be  clergymen  at  all, 
and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they  need  not  be  Christians.  If  that 
interpretation  is  correct  (and  let  us  for  a  moment  concede  the 
correctness  of  it)  the  Corporation  might  at  its  discretion,  or 
frightened  by  a  noise' of  stage  thunder,  remove  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Porter  from  his  place — as  the  Trustees,  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  years  ago  "excused  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  further  ser- 
vice," and  then  they  might  proceed  to  make  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  President  of  Yale  College.  Why  not  ?  Would  not 
such  a  movement  make  a  great  sensation  in  the  intellectual 
world — just  such  a  sensation  as  is  needed  to  wake  up  and 
shake  up  so  sleepy  a  concern  ?  Would  not  the  disciples  of  the 
Evolution  Philosophy  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,  and  rally 
around  the  new  Yale  with  rousing  acclamations  and,  perhaps, 
with  new  .endowments  evolved  from  a  more  equalized  adjust- 
ment of  Egoism  and  Altruism,  each  balancing  the  othe^,  than 
Christianity  can  ever  develop?  Surely  it  would  be  a  great  ex- 
periment    Cannot  the  Corporation  be  persuaded  to  make  it? 
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Why  not  ?  Why,  just  because  there  are  too  many  generations 
between  them  and  that  "  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  proto- 
plasm'* oat  of  which  (eternity  having  been  long  enough  for  the 
process)  human  nature  has  come  with  its 

**  Large  disooune 
Looking  before  and  after," 

—because,  in  less  learned  phrase,  they  are  men  and  not 
monkeys  nor  anything  else  between  man  and  bis  ascidian  pro- 
genitor. 

Let  us  make  the  matter  intelligible  ^'to  the  meanest  capac- 
ity."   What  security  is  there  that  the  Corporation  will  not — 
under  adequate  pressure  from  without — appoint  Mr.  Robert 
Ingersoll  to  deliver  Sunday  lectures  to  the  students  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Barbour;  or  Citizen  Schwab  to  lecture  on  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  in  the  place  of   Professor  Sumner? 
Just  this,  the  Corporation — even  the  self -perpetuating  part  of 
it — is  not  made  up  of  idiots  nor  of  cowards.     They  are  intelli- 
gent men  who  have  convictions  and  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions,— men  who,   having  received  such  education  as  alvna 
mater  could  give  them,  did  not  cease  to  be  students  when  they 
went  forth  from  under   her  care — men   whose  profession   is 
essentially  a  teaching  as  well  as  a  liberal  and  learned  profes- 
sion.   These  men  And  themselves  in  a  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility.    An  important  trust  is  in  their  hands — a  venerable 
institution  which,  for  almost  two  hundred  years  has  been  edu- 
cating men  for  public  usefuln&ss  in   church  and   state,   and 
which,  under  their  care  and  that  of  their  predecessors,  has  be- 
come famous,  and  is  now  at  last,  after  long  struggles  with  pov- 
erty, respectably  though  insufficiently  endowed.     Every  dollar 
of  the  endowment  has  been  given  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  guarded  and  applied  by  a  Board  of  Trust  in  which 
the  majority  were,  and  were  expected  to  be  "  ministers  of  the 
gospel  inhabiting  within"  this  State  of  Connecticut     Surely 
''  the  meanest  capacity"  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  the  men 
who  find   themselves  the  guardians  of  such  endowments,  will 
not,  if  they  are  honest,  surrender  their  trust  to  a  dififerently 
constituted  Board.     Any  argument  to  show  that  they  can  if 
they  will,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  saying  that  they  will  not 
if  they  can.     Connecticut  Calvinism  (being  the  application  of 
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common  sense  to  certain  dogmas  of  Old  Calvinism)  has  long 
held  that  there  maybe  a  persistent  ^^  moral  inability"  where 
there  is  no  physical  or  (what  is  the  same  thing  in  this  case)  legal 
inability. 

An  illustration  of  moral  inability  in  a  college  corporation  is 
at  hand.  The  date  at  which  a  second  college  was  established 
in  Connecticut  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  living  memory.  In 
the  charter  of  Washington  College,  now  known  as  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  "  no  Presi- 
dent, or  Professor,  or  other  officer,  shall  be  made  ineligible  for, 
or  by  reason  of,  any  religious  tenet  that  he  may  profess,  or  be 
compelled  by  any  by-law,  or  otherwise  to  subscribe  to  any  re- 
ligious tenet  whatever."  Of  course  it  was  understood  that  the 
oollege  was  to  be  Episcopalian,  but  it  was  to  be  at  the  same 
time  very  liberal,  and  there  was  no  guarantee  for  Episcopa- 
lianism  in  the  charter.  To  make  the  assurance  of  liberality  in 
the  genius  of  the  institution  doubly  sure,  one  member  of  the 
Corporation  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  one  was  a  Baptist 
minister.  But  is  there  any  Methodist  or  Baptist  in  that  Cor- 
poration to-day, — or  is  there  any  dream  that  there  will  be  one 
at  any  date  between  now  and  the  millennium  ?  So  far  as  the 
charter  of  that  college  is  concerned,  its  President  may  profess 
himself  a  Romanist  or  a  Presbyterian,  a  Buddhist  or  a  Moham- 
medan, or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  religion  or  irreligion, 
and  the  Corporation  is  expressly  restrained  from  displacing 
him  on  that  account  Nor  can  that  Corporation  be  legally  hin- 
dered from  electing  any  such  man  to  the  Presidency  or  to  any 
other  office  in  its  gift  Without  any  violation  of  its  charter, 
that  Corporation  can  convert  the  college  under  its  care  into  a 
seminary  of  infidelity.  But  will  it  do  so?  Are  the  argu- 
ments conceivable  by  which  it  might  be  persuaded  to  do  any 
such  thing?  All  the  endowments,  by  whomsoever  given,  were 
given,  with  the  understanding  that  the  college  was  and  was  to 
be  Episcopalian  ;  and  the  Trustees  are  honest  men  who  know 
what  they  are  doing.  A  legal  possibility  may  coexist  with  a 
moral  impossibility.  Notumus,  pronounced  by  honest  men  in 
view  of  moral  considerations,  means  Nan  possumus.  Who 
thinks  of  proposing  that  Episcopalianism  shall  be  eliminated 
from  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College? 
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So  of  the  college  at  Middletown,  Wesleyan  University.  It 
is  Methodist  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its  Trustees  are  Metho- 
dists, and  bv  virtue  of  the  more  coercive  fact  that  its  endow- 
meats  have  been  given  with  that  understanding.  That  guar- 
antee will  stand  till  Methodism  and  Episcopal ianism,  Presby- 
terianism  and  Congregationalism  ('^the  dipped  and  the 
sprinkled/'  shall  be  merged  in  the  undenominational  *'  Church 
of  the  Future." 

By  these  explanations  and  illustrations,  some  minds,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  relieved  of  a  burden,  and  may  perhaps  be  made 
to  understand  what  the  Constitution  of  Yale  College  is  and  is 
likely  to  be.  The  Corporation  consists  of  a  President  and 
eighteen  Fellows,  of  whom  two  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  and  six  by  the  graduates  of  not  less  than  five 
years  standing,  while  the  remaining  ten  are  ministers  of  the 
gospel — Connecticut  ministers,  representing  ther  Founders  of  the 
college,  and  filling  all  vacancies  in  their  own  number.  As 
many  as  are  not  satisfied  with  this  Constitution  are  at  liberty 
to  complain ;  but  they  may  save  themselves  some  anxiety  by 
remembering  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  it 
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Abticle  IX.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Rawlinson's  Origin  op  Nations.* — ^Tbese  Essays  were  orig- 
inally published  in  The  Leisure  Hour  in  1875  and  1876.  They 
have  now  been  collected,  revised,  and  recast,  and  published  in 
this  volame.  It  is  the  design  of  the  essays  in  the  first  part  to 
prove  that  civilization  is  not  as  old  as  many  modern  writers  de- 
clare it  to  be.  The  aathor  examines  in  saccessive  chapters  the 
data  for  determining  the  origin  of  the  civilization  of  the  most  an- 
cient nations.  Each  investigation  is  brief  and  compact,  but  clear 
and  scholarly,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  eminently  fair  and  can- 
did. He  reaches  the  conclusions  that  the  beginning  of  Babylon 
dates  about  2300  B.  C,  of  Assyria  about  1500  B.  C,  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  1600-1500  B.  C,  of  the  Iranian  civilization  not  before  1600, 
of  that  of  India  about  1200,  of  the  Trojan  about  2000,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Asia  Minor  about  900,  of  the  Etruscans  not  earlier 
than  660,  and  of  Egypt  not  earlier  than  2700  B.  C. 

The  second  part  is  a  comparison  of  the  ethnology  of  Genesis, 
chapter  x.,  with  the  results  of  modern  ethnological  studies.  He 
concludes  that,  so  far  as  the  names  can  be  identified  and  the  local- 
ities of  the  tribes  or  nations  ascertained,  the  tribes  descended 
from  Japhet  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  Seas,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
tribes  descended  from  Ham  dwelt  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf  about 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  Canaan ;  the  tribes  descended  from  Shem 
occupied  Assyria,  Eastern  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  upper  Mes- 
opotamia. And  he  argues  that  this  geographical  distribution  of 
the  population  made  by  the  writer  of  Genesis  x.,  is  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  recent  ethnology.  The  volume  contains  two 
maps  and  a  full  index. 

^The  Origin  of  Naiions.  In  two  parts:  On  Early  Civilization;  On  Ethnic  Af- 
finities, etc.  By  Oeorgb  Rawltnson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons, 
743  and  745  Broadway.     1881.     pp.  xiy.  and  283.     Prioe,  $1.00. 
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PsoF.  W.  RoBBBTsoN  Smtth's  Lbgtubbs  ON  Thb  Old  Tes- 
TAMBirr  IN  THB  Jbwish  Chubch.* — The  silencmg  of  Prof.  Smith 
for  six  monthB  by  the  vote  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  occa- 
sioned the  delivery  of  these  lectures  to  an  audience  largely  com- 
posed of  thoughtful  laymen  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  None  of 
the  Highland  parsons  who  came  down  to  outvote  the  supporters  of 
free  investigation — as  their  ancestors  used  to  descend  to  fight  the 
Lowlanders — can  charge  Prof.  Smith  with  any  want  of  clearness  or 
definiteness  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  His  literary  merit  is 
conspicuous.  His  style  is  manly  and  unaffected.  He  does  not  load 
down  his  pages  with  learned  references,  but  brings  these  together 
ID  the  appendix.  In  the  first  lecture  on  '^  The  Criticism  and  Theol- 
ogy of  the  Reformation,"  he  takes  occasion  to  set  forth  his  concep- 
tion of  the  human  side  of  the  Bible.  The  following  passage  indi- 
cates his  point  of  view : 

*^  In  the  Bible,  God  and  man  meet  together,  and  hold  such  con- 
verse as  is  the  abiding  pattern  and  rule  of  all  religious  experi- 
ence. In  this  simple  fact  lies  the  key  to  all  those  puzzles  about 
the  divine  and  human  side  of  the  Bible  with  which  people  are  so 
much  exercised.  We  hear  many  speak  of  the  human  side  of  the 
Bible  as  if  there  were  something  dangerous  about  it,  as  if  it  ought 
to  be  kept  out  of  sight  lest  it  tempt  us  to  forget  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God.  And  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that,  though 
the  Bible  no  doubt  has  a  human  side,  a  safe  and  edifying  exegesis 
must  confine  itself  to  the  divine  side.  This  point  of  view  is,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  unprotestant  and  unevangelical — a  survival  of  the 
medisBval  exegesis  which  buried  the  true  sense  of  the  Scripture. 
Of  course,  as  long  as  you  hold  the  mediseval  view — that  the  whole 
worth  of  Revelation  lies  in  abstract  doctrines  snpematurally  com- 
municated to  the  intellect  and  not  to  the  heart — ^the  idea  that 
there  is  a  human  life  in  the  Bible  is  purely  disturbing.  But  if  the 
Bible  sets  forth  the  personal  converse  of  God  with  man,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  look  at  the  human  side.  The  prophets  and 
psalmists  were  not  mere  impassive  channels  through  whose  lips  or 
pens  God  poured  forth  an  abstract  doctrine.  He  spoke  not  only 
through  them,  but  to  them  and  in  them.  They  had  an  intelligent 
share  in  the  Divine  converse  with  them;  and  we  can  no  more 
understand  the  Divine  Word  without  taking  them  into  account, 
than  we  can  understand  a  human  conversation  without  taking 

*  The  Old  Jhaiammt  in  the  Jewish  Church.  Twelve  lectures  on  Biblical  Criti- 
dsm.    By  W.  Bobertson  Smith,  M.  A.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    1881. 
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account  of  both  interlocutors.  To  try  to  suppress  the  human  side 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  interests  of  the  purity  of  the  Divine  Word,  is 
as  great  a  folly  as  to  think  that  a  father's  talk  with  his  child  can 
be  best  reported  by  leaving  out  everything  which  the  child  said, 
thought,  and  felt" 

Among  the  chapters  which  follow,  two  on  the  Septuagint 
are  especially  worthy  of  note.  Prof.  Smith  holds  that  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  had,  in  various  places,  a  text  which 
is  better  than  our  own,  and  that  we  are  relieved  in  some  cases 
of  grave  difficulties  by  the  emendation  which  is  thus  rendered 
possible.  One  example  is  the  narrative  of  David  and  Goliath, 
which  is  given  by  the  Seventy  in  an  abridged  form.  The  chapter 
in  the  Psalter  contains  many  valuable  suggestions.  Prof.  Smith 
reserves  to  the  close  his  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  late  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  still  later  codifica- 
tion of -the  Levitical  legislation.  These  opinions  deserve  to  be,  and 
must  be,  dispassionately  considered.  They  ought  not  to  be 
accepted  until  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  com- 
petent scholars.  The  changing  theories  of  the  critical  school  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  to  go  no  farther  back,  should 
serve  as  a  caution  against  rash  judgment  on  these  difficult  ques- 
tions. Meantime,  we  deprecate  the  use  of  harsh  language  in  oppo- 
sition to  opinions  at  variance  with  the  traditional  assumptions, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  intolerance  which  prefers  to  silence  rather 
than  to  hear,  and  to  confute  if  need  be,  a  learned,  able  and  intrepid 
scholar. 

The  Thbistig  Aboumbnt;  by  Pbop.  Diman.* — ^This  volume 
contains  twelve  lectures  on  the  following  subjects:  Present 
Aspects  of  the  Problem ;  The  Relativity  of  Knowledge ;  Cause 
and  Force;  The  Argument  from  Order;  The  Argument  from 
Design;  Evolution  and  Final  Cause;  Immanent  Finality;  Con- 
science and  a  Moral  Order ;  History  and  a  Moral  Purpose ;  Per- 
sonality and  the  Infinite;  The  Alternative  Theories;  Inferences 
from  Theism.  The  subjects  are  discussed  throughout  with  imme- 
diate reference  to  current  thought  on  Physics,  Philosophy  and 
Theism,  and  to  the  questions,  objections,  difficulties,  and  specula- 
tions which  have  arisen  from  it.     The  points  at  issue  are  defined 

*  The  TheiiUc  Argument  ae  afected  hy  recent  theories :  A  coarse  of  lectorw  delJT- 
ered  at  the  Lowell  Institate  in  Boston.  By  J.  Lbwis  Bdlan,  late  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  in  Brown  Uoiversity.  Boston :  Houghton,  MiiBin 
ft  Go.    The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1881.    viii.  and  392  pp. 
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with  precision,  the  poeitioDS  and  arguments  of  objectors  are  clearly 
aod  fairly  stated,  and  the  argument  is  incisive  and  vigorous.  The 
necessities  of  a  public  lecture  required  a  popular  style  of  address ; 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  profound  thought.  The  felicitous  style 
attracts  the  reader  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  profound  ques- 
tions; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subjects,  the  lecturer's  intelligent  audience  gave  him 
their  interested  attention  to  the  end.  The  volume  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  posthumous  publication  which  had  not  received  the 
author's  final  revision  for  the  press.  But  it  does  not  impress  us 
with  any  evidence  of  lack  of  finish.  It  has  been  edited  by  Prof. 
Fisher,  but  he  announces  that  he  has  made  no  changes  except  a 
few  corrections  of  obvious  inaccuracies  incident  to  rapid  writing, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  references  to  authors  quoted.  We  wish 
for  the  volume  an  extensive  circulation.  In  reading  it  we  are 
impressed  anew  with  the  greatness  of  the  loss  to  the  Christian 
community  in  the  death  of  this  accomplished  and  scholarly  man. 

Db.  Caldkrwood  on  Scibncb  and  Religion.* — ^These  lectures 
are  designed  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  harmony  is  possible 
between  recent  advances  in  science  and  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  religious  thought.  The  author  passes  under  review 
the  great  fields  of  scientific  inquiry,  presents  the  most  recent*re- 
sults  in  these  fields,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  words  of  scientific 
observers;  and  then  examines  the  reasoning  deduced  from  the 
facts,  and  the  bearing  of  the  facts  and  inferences  on  religious 
thought.  The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are :  Conditions  of  the 
Inquiry,  Experience  gathered  from  past  conflicts,  Inorganic  Ele- 
ments in  the  Universe,  Life  and  its  development,  Relations  of 
lower  and  higher  organisms.  Higher  organisms,  their  resem- 
blances and  contrasts,  Man's  place  in  Nature,  Divine  Interposi- 
tions for  Moral  Government.  The  last  lecture  discusses  Miracles 
and  Prayer.     The  volume  contains  several  plates. 

Faith,  Doubt,  and  EviDENCB.f — ^The  fathers  and  reformers 

*  The  Belationa  of  Science  and  Beligum,  The  Morse  Leoturef  1880,  oonnected 
with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  By  Hknrt  Oaldsrwood, 
I1L.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Author  of 
"  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain,"  etc.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  530 
Broadway.     1881.    pp.  xiii.  and  323. 

f  Faiihf  Doubt^  and  Evidence.  God*s  vouchers  for  his  written  word,  with  criti- 
cal iUnstrationB  from  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Franklin.  By  Rev.  Qeobgs  B. 
Ghkbveb,  B.D.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Co.,  900  Broadway,  comer 
20th  street     pp.  Ixxi.  and  313. 
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emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  experience  of  the  spiritnal  life,  not  only  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  but  equally  in  estimating  the  evidence  of  their  divine 
origin  and  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  truth  thus  insisted  on  is 
of  fundamental  importance.  Theology  flows  from  religion,  not 
religion  from  theology.  The  investigation  of  the  questions 
whether  God  exists,  what  he  is,  and  how  he  is  related  to  the 
univei*se,  springs  up  perpetually  through  human  history  from  the 
religious  constitution  of  man.  It  cannot  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted apart  from  some  kind  of  religious  experience;  the  purer 
and  higher  the  spiritual  life  in  which  the  intellectual  investiga- 
tion is  prosecuted,  the  purer  and  more  complete— other  things 
being  equal — will  be  the  spiritual  truth  attained. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  writ- 
ers of  the  Bible,  from  beginning  to  end,  assume  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God  and  set  forth  the  history  of  his  spiritual  com- 
munications with  men,  culminating  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  constitutes  the  esseotial 
significance  of  the  Bible.  All  criticism  and  interpretation,  which 
honestly  aims  to  find  out  what  the  writers  of  the  Bible  meant, 
must  acknowledge  this  spiritual,  supernatural,  divine  significance. 
Atheism  may  deny  the  reality  of  this,  and  may  inquire  what 
residuum  of  history  and  fragments  of  literature  remain  in  these 
old  documents.  But  this  atheistic  conclusion  is  not  reached  by 
the  study  of  the  Bible ;  the  study  of  the  Bible  follows  this  conclu- 
sion and  its  results  are  determined  by  it.  Such  j»tudy  is  not 
honest  criticism  and  interpretation  to  ascertain  what  the  biblical 
writers  intended  to  teach,  but,  assuming  in  the  outset  that  the 
spiritual  and  divine  element  which  was  the  essential  significance 
in  the  minds  of  the  writers  is  utterly  a  delusion  and  falsity,  it 
simply  aims  to  pick  out  what  fragments  having  historical  and 
literary  value  may  remain. 

Undoubtedly,  in  former  times  the  appeal  to  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  to  the  religions  consciousness,  and  the  "  analogy  of  faith," 
was  urged  with  too  little  appreciation  of  scholarly  criticism  and 
careful  intellectual  investigation.  But  at  present  we  are  erring 
in  the  other  direction  and  transferring  religious  questions  too 
exclusively  to  the  intellectual  arena. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Cheever's  book  is  in  the  fact  that  it  aims  «;o 
recall  attention  to  the  spiritual  elements  involved  in  these  ques- 
tions and  the  spiritual  qualifications  needed  in  their  investigation. 
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The  value  of  it,  however,  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  pushes 
the  thought  to  an  extreme,  as  if  entirely  crowding  out  all 
scholarly  criticism  of  the  Bible.  .He  even  appeals  to  Christian 
consciousness  to  decide  what  is  the  true  reading  of  the  text. 
Throughout  he  is  a  decided  advocate  of  verbal  inspiration. 

In  the  first  half  of  his  book  the  author  narrates  the  fact  that  the 
original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Franklin's  autobiography  was  lost 
flight  of  for  many  years,  while  an  alleged  copy,  revised  and 
greatly  altered  by  his  grandson,  had  been  published  and  received 
as  the  genuine  work;  and  uses  it  to  exemplify  the  possibility 
of  mistake  in  criticisms  of  the  text  founded  on  the  comparison 
of  manuficripts.  Of  course  every  fair-minded  scholar  conducts  his 
criticism  in  the  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments in  reaching  a  decision,  and  the  danger  of  being  misled. 
Dr.  Franklin's  lost  manuscript  presents  a  good  illustration  of 
some  of  these  dangers,  but  is  hardly  worth  being  made  a  leading 
thought  for  a  hundred  pages.  The  volume  is  tinged  with  a  dog- 
matic and  supercilious  tone  in  reference  to  the  results  of  scholar- 
ship and  of  scientific  investigation. 

Christ  and  MoDSRy  Thought.* — The  subject  of  the  Boston 
Lectures,  as  originally  proposed,  was  "the  matters  at  issue  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  skepticism  of  our  day."    The  first 
course  was  delivered  in  1870,  consisting  often  lectures  by  promi- 
nent clergymen  and  educators  connected  with  colleges  or  theo- 
logical schools  in   New  England.     After  the  successive  courses 
of  brilliant  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Cook,  the  lectureship  for  the  last 
winter  was  resumed  in  its  original  form.     Besides  the  preliminary 
lecture  mentioned   in  the  title   page,   the   volume  contains  the 
following:  The   Seen   and   the  Unseen,  by  Bishop  Thomas   M. 
Clark ;  Moral  Law  in  its  relations  to  Physical  Science   and   to 
Popular  Religion,  by  President  Robinson ;  Christianity  and   the 
Mental  Activity  of  the  Age,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Guard ;  The  Place 
of  Conscience,  by  President  Hopkins ;  Development,  by  President 
McCoeh ;   A  calm  view  of  the  Temperance  Question,  by  Chan- 
cellor Crosby;  Old  and  New  Theologies,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crooks; 
Divorce  in   New  England,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike;  The   Historic 
Element  in  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas;   Theistic  Basis  of 

*  Boston  Monday  Lectures,  1S80-8] ;  Christ  and  Modera  Thought  Witt)  a  pre- 
liminaiy  lecture  on  the  Methods  of  meeting  Modern  Unbelief,  hj  Joseph  Cook, 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1881.    pp.  Ivii.  and  316.    Price,  $1.50. 
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Evolution,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith.  The  lecturers  and  the  leo- 
tares  are  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  need  no  commenda- 
tion from  UB. 

Db.  Whiton  on  the  Resurekotion.* — ^Dr.  Whiton  presents  a 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  widely  different  from  that  which  is 
usual  in  the  creeds.  There  is  to  be  no  general  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  no  general  judgment  at  Christ's  secoDd 
coming.  Christ's  second  coming  itself  is  not  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct, visible  event,  closing  the  gospel  dispensation  and  the  earthly 
history  of  the  human  race.  The  resurrection  is  a  process  analo- 
gous, as  he  supposes,  to  the  change  in  Christ's  body  between  his 
rising  from  the  grave  and  his  ascension.  Believers  in  Christ 
receive  at  death  a  spiritual  body,  which  may  be  more  matured  as 
the  heavenly  life  goes  on.  Thus  the  period  during  which  Christ's 
mediatorial  reign  continues  is  marked  in  this  life  as  the  dispensa' 
tion  of  the  spirit  in  which  men  are  renewed  in  the  spiritual  birth, 
and  in  the  life  to  come  as  the  time  of  resurrection,  in  which  believ- 
ers receive  immortal  life  and  the  spiritual  body.  The  New  Testa- 
ment uses  the  word  resurrection  as  equivalent  to  attaining  immor- 
tal life.  The  judgment  is  a  process  going  on  silently  in  every 
breast,  including  "  experience  of  the  good  or  evil  results  of  the 
coui-se  we  take  with  the  divine  law  or  against  it ;"  and  "  a  refuda- 
tion  in  each  man's  consciousness  of  those  results  as  the  fruit  of  his 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  divine  law." 

The  volume  is  written  reverently,  with  careful  study  and  elab- 
orate exposition  of  the  scriptures,  with  earnest  and  sincere  convic- 
tion and  argument.  But  unwittingly  the  author  has  resorted  to 
some  special  pleading  in  which  the  conviction  has  evidently  sug- 
gested the  argument  and  not  the  argument  the  conviction ;  he  has 
sometimes  done  violence  to  the  scriptures  in  his  interpretations,  so 
that,  on  the  same  principles  of  exegesis,  any  passage  of  scripture 
may  be  made  to  support  almost  any  opinion.  Thoughtful  people 
are  no  longer  content  with  the  former  crude  conceptions  of  the 
resurrection  as  the  literal  rising  of  the  very  matter  of  the  body 
that  was  buried ;  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  expressed  it :  "'  all 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  self-same  bodies  and  none 
other."  It  is  remembered  that  Paul  said  the  body  buried  is  like  a 
seed  which  is  "  not  the  body  that  shall  be,  but  a  bare  grain  .  .  but 
God  giveth  it  a  body  even  as  it  pleased  him."    But  we  cannot 

♦  The  Gospel  of  the  EesurrecHon.    By  Jambs  Mobbis  Whiton,  Ph.D.    Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck>.    The  Biverside  Press,  Cambridge.     1881.    pp.  273. 
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think  that  any  correct  interpretation  can  eliminate  from  the  New 
Testament  all  miraculous  manifestations  attendant  on  the  close  of 
man's  earthly  history  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  under 
Chript's  mediatorial  reign.  And  it  is  accordant  with  the  grand 
epoch  of  miraculous  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  Christ  at  his 
first  coming,  that  some  grand  and  miraculous  manifestation  should 
mark  the  consummation  and  close  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  and  of  the  natural  life  of  man  on  earth. 

BiBLB  Terminology.* — ^This  volume  comprises  the  second 
chapter  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Life  Everlasting,"  in  preparation 
by  the  author.  The  first  chapter,  entitled  "  Platonism  and  Chris- 
tianity," was  published  early  in  the  present  year.  The  volume 
before  us  is  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality,  or  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
incorrigibly  wicked.  This  subject  is  not  inexhaustible.  It  has 
already  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  believers  in 
conditional  immortality,  that  a  new  volume  in  its  defence  can  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  arguments  already  familiar;  and  to  one 
who  keeps  up  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  repetition 
becomes  wearisome.  Mr.  Pettingell  is  one  of  the  ablest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  the  writers  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine. 

CoMMSNTABiBS  BY  Db.  CowLES.f — ^Thcsc  two  volumcs  Complete 
the  series  of  commentaries  by  Dr.  Cowles.  He  began  in  1863 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  has  now  completed  a  commentary  on 
the  entire  bible  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  English  text  is  not 
printed  as  usual  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  notes  beneath,  but 
the  verses  commented  on  are  followed  by  the  notes,  those  by  the 

*  Bible  Terminology  relative  to  (he  FiOwre  Life ;  an  inquiiy  into  the  meaning  of 
the  principal  Scriptural  terms  touching  the  nature  and  destinj  of  man,  viz:  Soul, 
Spirit,  Life,  Death,  Hell,  The  Seoond  Death,  Punishment,  Everlasting  Destruction, 
The  Life  Everlasting,  Eternal,  The  Great  Salvation,  The  Unspeakable  Gift,  Dis- 
carded Scriptural  Terms.  By  J.  H.  Pettingkll,  A.M.  Philadelphia:  The  Bible 
Banner  Association,  J.  D.  Brown,  Agent,  506  Minor  street.     1881.    pp.  2*76. 

f  MaUKeu  and  Marky  with  notes  oritical,  explanatoiy  and  practical,  designed  for 
both  pastors  and  people.  Bj  Rev.  Henrt  Cowlbs,  D.D.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Co.,  1,  3,  and  6  Bond  street     1881.    vL  and  391  pp.    Price,  $2.00. 

Luke :  Goepel  ffietory  and  Acts  of  the  AposUea^  with  notes,  etc.,  (as  above).  493 
pp.     Price  $2.00. 
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next  veraes  and  the  notes  ou  them,  and  so  on  oontinuoasly.  The 
author  makes  no  use  of  Greek  type,  but  the  notes  are  designed 
exclusively  for  English  readers.  They  are  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  Barnes's  notes.  Two  essays  are  appended  to  the  volume  on 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  the  Mythical  Theory  of  Strauss,  and  on 
Inspiration. 

Alger's  School  op  Lipb.*  This  book  treats  of  the  world  as 
a  school  and  of  life  as  an  education  and  discipline.  It  treats  of  the 
school-room  and  the  scholars ;  the  founder  of  the  school ;  its  teach- 
ers ;  its  lessons ;  the  true  aims  of  the  pupils ;  the  education  of  the 
consciousness ;  the  motives  appealed  to ;  the  scale  of  ranks,  and 
the  rules  of  the  school.  Under  this  similitude  the  author  gives  us 
a  treatise  on  the  right  conduct  of  life  which  is  pleasantly  written, 
and  may  be  profitably  read  by  young  persons.  It  may  perhaps 
interest  them  more  and  insinuate  its  practical  wisdom  more  effect- 
ually  than  if  it  had  been  cast  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  on  practical 
ethics  or  of  lectures  to  the  young.     So  Pope  tells  us : 

"  Men  must  be  taught  as  though  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  be  told  as  things  forgot" 

POBTEE   &    COATES'S    COMPARATIVE  EDITION   OP   THE   REVISED 

New  Testament  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  editions  hitherto  published.  It  contains  the 
Authorized  or  "  King  James  Version "  and  the  new  Revised 
Version,  arranged  in  parallel  columns. 

Mulpobd's  "The  Republic  op  6oD."f — Mr.  Mulford's  pre- 
vious work,  "The  Nation,"  was  recognized  as  the  production  of  a 
profound  thinker  and  finished  scholar.  In  the  volume  before  ns 
he  enters  the  field  of  theological  discussion.  "The  Republic  of 
God  "  is  marked  throughout  by  independence  of  thought,  choice 
learning,  and  a  reverent,  earnest  spirit.  The  main  topics  are :  The 
Being  of  God,  The  Personality  of  God,  The  Precedent  Relations 
of  Religion  and  Philosophy  to  the  Revelation  of  God,  The  Reve- 
lation of  God,  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  The  Conviction 
of  the  World,  The  Revelation  of  Heaven  to  the  World,  The  Jus- 

*  The  School  of  Life.  By  Wiluah  Rounsvillb  Alqer.  Boston.  Boberts 
Brothers.     1881.     205  pp.     Prioe  $1.00. 

\Tke  RqpMic  of  God.  An  Inetitute  of  Theology.  By  Eusha  Mvlfokd,  LLD. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Go.     1881. 
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tification  of  the  World,  The  Redemption  of  the  World,  The  Life 
of  the  Spirit.  We  cannot  attempt  in  this  place  even  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  course  of  thought  in  these  chapters.  Revelation,  we 
are  told,  i&  from  God,  but  primarily  it  is  o/^God.  It  is  God's 
disclosure  of  Himself.  It  is  revelation  of  and  through  and  to  a 
person.  It  is  a  revelation  through  Sonship.  In  Christ,  there  is 
the  consciousness  iu  the  world  of  perfect  unity  with  God  and  of 
perfect  unity  with  men.  "  The  Christ  is  revealed  as  the  true  and 
eternal  head  of  the  Human  race."  The  relation  of  Christ  with 
humanity  has  an  organic  character.  Mankind,  brought  into  fel- 
lowship with  Him,  pai*take  of  a  new  life — a  life  in  the  Spirit  It 
ifl  under  *'  The  Life  of  the  Spirit "  that  Mr.  Mulford  considers  the 
Church,  the  Sacraments,  the  Scriptures,  the  Last  Things.  Pre- 
cious truth  is  often  embodied  in  sententious  phrases;  as  when 
it  is  said:  ''Through  faith  in  the  Christ  there  is  for  man  the 
knowledge  of  the  love  of  God.  It  is  faith  in  a  force  of  life  and 
love  and  light  that  is  deeper  than  the  forces  of  evil"  (p.  178). 
The  author,  it  is  obvious,  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  Hegel. 
He  has  entered  with  sympathy  into  some  of  the  speculations  of 
Kothe.  In  theological  opinion,  he  is  in  agreement  frequently  with 
F.  D.  Maurice.  Yet  his  thoughts  are  his  own.  The  compact 
style  and  somewhat  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  work  require 
close  attention  in  the  reader,  but  that  attention  is  well  deserved. 
In  mechanical  execution,  the  volume  is  extremely  attractive. 

English  Philosophkks.* — ^This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  vol- 
umes on  English  Philosophers.  It  gives  a  brief  biography  of 
Hamilton ;  a  summary  but  clear  statement  of  his  philosophy ;  a 
Glossary  of  philosophical  terms  as  used  by  him;  and  a  biblio- 
graphical appendix  of  Hamiltonian  literature.  The  work  is  well 
done  and  the  reader  has  under  his  hand  the  philosophy  and  logic 
of  Hamilton,  as  well  as  his  life,  in  a  form  in  which  his  doctrine  on 
any  subject  which  he  has  treated  can  be  readily  found.  Other 
volumes  are  announced,  and  the  series  when  completed  will  be  a 
comprehensive  history  of  English  Philosophy.  One  of  the  vol- 
umes announced  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy, 
by  Professor  H.  Sidgwick. 

♦  English  Fhihaophers.  Sir  WiUiam  HamilUm,  By  TV.  H.  S.  IfONK,  M.A.» 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  W.  23d  street.     1881.    pp.  vii.  and  192. 
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Bawlinson's  Ancient  Monabchibs.* — ^Messrs.  Dodd  k  Mead 
have  juBt  published  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  which  still  ranks 
among  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  fruits  of  the  later 
English  scholarship. 

Fbbb  Tbadb  in  England.! — We  heartily  commend  this  little 
book  to  all  readers.  Whether  interested  in  questions  of  political 
economy  or  not  no  one  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  story  of  a 
great  political  revolution.  The  author  well  says,  "  a  political  rev- 
olution is  none  the  less  real  or  the  less  important  because  it  is 
bloodless ;  and  the  same  interest  which  attaches  to  those  armed 
conflicts  which  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign  ought  surely  to 
attach  to  the  intellectual  encounters  that  decide  the  fate  of  a  mo- 
mentous political  measure.''  The  author  enters  into  the  story 
with  all  the  ardour  of  one  who  participated  in  the  conflict,  and 
the  course  of  the  battle  is  described  with  great  vividness.  He 
has  strong  temptations  to  digress  upon  important  measures  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament,  during  theae 
eventful  years ;  reform  in  representation.  Catholic  emancipation, 
foreign  complications,  etc.,  but  he  steadfastly  adheres  to  his  sab- 
ject  and  treats  of  other  subjects  only  as  they  have  a  bearing  on 
his  theme. 

Beginning  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  England  imder 
the  high  protectiye  system  in  force  in  1824,  and  sketching  briefly 
the  flrst  faint  attempts  at  change;  he  comes  in  1838  to  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  when  the  contest  began 
in  earnest  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  M.P.,  and 
of  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  not  yet  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  public 
meetings  were  held,  free  trade  principles  discussed,  pamphlets  dis- 
tributed, newspaper  articles  printed  and  circulated.  Mr.  Villiers 
lost  no  opportunity  in  Parliament  to  discuss  free  trade  principles, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  did  so  still  more  forcibly  when  in  1841  he  became 
a  member  of  that  body. 

*  The  five  great  Monarchiea  of  the  ancierU  Eastern  World ;  or,  the  history, 
geographji  and  antiquities  of  Ghaldea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  PeniA 
Collected  and  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  sources.  By  Geobob  Ra.wii9- 
BON,  M.A^  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
late  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter  College.  With  maps  and  Olustratious.  In  three 
▼olumes  8vo.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.     1881. 

f  Bistory  of  Ihe  D^e&-7¥ade  Movement  w  England,  By  Augustus  MONORBDiKir, 
Author  of  "Free  Trade  and  English  Commerce,"  etc.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    1881.    188  pages,  12mo. 
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In  1846,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  upon 
bis  motion  it  was  voted  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  entirely  in  1849 ; 
duties  on  other  articles  were  reduced  materially.  The  principle 
was  established  that  Englishmen  shoald  have  the  right  to  buy 
where  they  could  buy  the  cheapest,  and  gradually  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  protection  was  given  up.  He  shows  that  in  1879  the  tariff 
was  truly  and  thoroughly  a  free  trade  tariff. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  is  the  last  in  which  he  argues 
that  the  country  is  more  prosperous  under  this  free  trade  tariff 
than  ever  before  and  the  figures  by  which  he  supports  his  argu- 
ment are  very  striking. 

Free  Land  and  Free  Trade.* — The  noted  Congressional  rep- 
resentative from  the  city  of  New  York  aims  at  a  different  object 
from  Mr.  Montgredien.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  history  of 
the  com  laws  in  England,  but  reasons  upon  the  yarious  changes 
in  these  laws  and  attempts  to  show  that  under  any  kind  of  pro- 
tective laws  nothing  but  injury  did  or  could  result,  while  since 
protection  has  been  removed  the  country  has  been  more  prosper- 
ous than  ever  before,  or  than  it  could  have  been  under  the  old 
system.  The  argument  is  conducted  with  all  the  power  of  sar- 
casm and  wit  for  which  the  author  is  famed.  The  partial  failure 
of  free  trade  in  England  he  attributes  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  ownership  of  land,  hence  the  title  of  his  book,  ^^  Free  Land 
and  Free  Trade." 

Mr.  Cox's  object  is  of  course  to  show  that  what  has  proved  so 
beneficial  to  England,  would  prove  in  a  greater  degree  beneficial 
to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  are  raising  vastly  more 
agricultural  products  than  can  be  consumed  at  home.  He  esti- 
mates the  surplus  of  wheat  alone  in  1880,  at  200,000,000,  bushels, 
to  say  nothing  of  cotton,  provisions,  mineral  oil,  and  tobacco.  He 
quotes  the  remark  of  Bastiat,  that  '^  to  sell,  we  must  buy,"  and 
the  argument  follows  easily  that  no  restrictions  by  protective 
laws  should  be  placed  upon  buying  at  the  cheapest  price.  If  the 
arguments  are  not  new,  they  are  illustrated  in  new  ways  and  in  a 
plain,  forcible  manner,  indirectly  pointing  to  cheaper  trans- 
portation from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard.  The  great  mass  of 
our  people  are  agriculturists,  and  in  no  way  can  the  wealth  of 
the  country  be  increased  so  greatly  or  so  rapidly  as  by  agriculture. 

*  Free  Land  and  Free  Trade.  The  lessons  of  the  English  Com  Laws  applied  to 
the  United  States.  By  Samuel  S.  Ooz.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182 
fifth  Avenue.    1880. 
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The  lesBon  taught  by  political  economy  is,  therefore,  to  nourish 
this  great  interest,  or  at  least  to  remove  all  obstacles  from  its 
fullest  development  and  greatest  productiveness. 

CooPBRATiON  AS  A  BusiNBSs.* — Portions  of  this  little  book 
Were  originally  published  ^n  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  some  portion  was  embodied  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  in  1877,  but  the  material 
has  been  reaiTanged  and  the  greater  part  rewritten,  and  new 
material  added. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  write  the  history  of  cooperative 
movements,  but  descnbes  the  working  of  various  associations 
for  mutual  saving  and  earning,  which  have  been  tried  in  different 
places. 

He  first  describes  the  system  of  the  Philadelphia  Building  Asso- 
ciations, which  he  says  have  given  to  that  city  so  many  homes ;  for 
it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  their  own  houses  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city.  The 
system  is  too  complicated  to  be  explained  in  a  short  notice.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  some  other  States,  but  not  always  with  the 
same  success  that  has  attended  it  in  the  city  where  it  commenced. 

He  next  describes  the  English  Building  Societies,  which  num- 
ber 944,  with  a  membership  of  over  320,000,  and  a  share  capital 
of  £18,862,338.  The  receipts  for  one  year  were  over  £16,000,000, 
and  the  societies  held  securities  valued  at  nearly  £30,000,000. 
In  comparing  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  systems,  he  says: 
the  English  is  more  complicated,  more  liberal,  more  exact;  the 
American,  more  profitable. 

A  different  system  has  been  adopted  iu  New  York  city  which  is 
next  described.  This  plan,  however,  seems  to  be  adapted  to  those 
who  have  already  acquired  some  capital  rather  than  to  secure  the 
savings  of  those  without  capital.  This  account  of  cooperation  in 
various  ways  as  a  means  of  saving  small  earnings  and  of  securing 
homes  to  those  who  can  command  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
money,  is  very  interesting  and  very  instructive.  The  author^s 
style  is  lively  and  clear. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  an  account  of  co5peration  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  We  believe  some  cooperative  stores 
have  been  started  in  this  country,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none 
have  succeeded ;  while  in  England  and  Scotland  such  establisli- 

♦  (hdperaM<m  as  a  Business.  By  Charles  Barnard.  New  York:  G.  P.  Pnt- 
nam's  Sons.     1881. 
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ments  are  numeroas  and  successfiil — our  author  attributes  the 
failure  in  this  oountry  to  ^^  a  want  of  good  methods,  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  objects  sought,  and  our  usual  American  impa- 
tience at  results.'' 

He  describes  the  operation  of  a  Glasgow  cooperative  shop,  of  a 
Scottish  loaf  factory,  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  a  shawl  manufactory, 
the  London  cooperative  shop,  the  Army  and  Navy  Cooperative 
Society.  This  last  began  business  in  1872  with  a  capital  of 
£15,000,  held  in  £1  shares,  and  its  first  days  sales  amounted  to 
£192.  For  the  six  months  ending  in  September,  1880,  the  sales 
amounted  to  £9«39,266,  and  its  net  profit  to  £16.766.  It  had 
13,585  shareholders,  4,961  life  members,  and  17,971  annual  sub- 
scribers. In  this  society  the  shareholders  most  be  oflScers  in  the 
British  army  and  navy,  militia  or  yeoi^aury,  their  widows  and 
children,  and  the  representatives  of  military  clubs.  The  annual 
subscribers  must  be  either  army  or  navy  officers. 

In  these  associations  it  is  not  merely  the  poor  who  combine,  as 
\»  evident  by  the  figures  given  above,  as  well  as  by  the  class  of 
persons  to  whom  the  association  belongs.  This  is  made  still 
more  apparent  by  the  description  of  the  shop  itself ;  '^  a  large  three- 
story  building  in  Victoria  street,  London,  looking  much  like  a 
club  house  or  some  public  institution.  Its  grand  porch  and  brilliant 
windows  suggest  wealth  and  eminent  respectability.  It  is  here 
my  lady  shops.  This  immense  building  is  her  grocer's,  her  mil- 
liner's, her  drapery,  stationery,  and  drug  store.  It  is  here  her 
husband,  the  Major  General,  buys  his  wines  and  cigars.  At 
No.  117  Victoria  street,  my  lady  must  struggle  through  a  surging 
crowd  of  eager  buyers,  climb  long  stairways,  and* force  her  way 
alone  and  unaided  to  the  counter  where  the  things  she  wishes 
are  to  be  found.  Up  stairs  and  down,  throughout  the  entire 
building,  from  cellar  to  garret,  is  one  huge  conglomeration  of 
shops,  a  London  "  Bon  Mareh6 "  or  kind  of  aristocratic  Macy's. 
Our  author  next  describes  the  application  of  codperation  to  life 
insurance,  to  dispensaries,  and  even  to  the  doctor. 

This  little  book  is  full  of  information  and  instruction  on  this 
important  subject,  told  in  a  very  easy  and  entertaining  way. 

Rbv.  Jo8£Ph   W.  Pickett.* — Mr.  Pickett  was  one  of  those 

♦  Memoirs  of  Joseph  W,  Pidcetty  MiBsionary  Superintendent  in  Southern  Iowa 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  By 
William  Salter.  Burlinfi^ton,  Iowa:  James  Love.  Colorado  Springs:  Mrs.  iS. 
B.  Pickett  1880.  For  sale  by  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.     pp.  150. 
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humble  but  heroic  and  efficient  Christian  workers,  the  memoirs  of 
whose  self-sacrificing  and  energetic  lives  strengthen  the  faith  and 
quicken  the  love  of  those  who  read  them.  Mr.  Pickett's  ministe- 
rial life  was  mostly  spent  in  superintending  home  missionary  work 
in  Iowa  and  afterwards  in  Colorado  and  the  New  West.  His 
journals  of  labor  and  adventure  are  full  of  interest,  and  disclose 
the  importance  of  the  Home  Missionary  work  in  the  new  states 
and  territories,  and  the  great  results  accomplished  by  it.  He  lost 
his  life  in  Nov.,  1879,  by  the  overturning  of  a  stage-coaoh  in  a 
furious  snow-storm,  on  one  of  his  missionary  journeys  in  Colorado. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.* — This  volume  has  been  prepared  at  the  written  request 
of  several  leading  clergymen  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Dr.  Matlack 
was  an  original  abolitionist ;  he  has  apparently  aimed  to  present 
a  candid  and  fair  statement  of  the  discussions  and  action  of  the 
church  during  the  anti-slavery  struggle  in  this  country,  and, 
though  less  fully,  the  history  and  testimony  of  the  church  on  this 
subject  from  the  beginning.  A  great  part  of  the  so-called  pro- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  noithern  churches  was  not  the  expres- 
sion of  any  advocacy  of  slavery  or  lack  of  earnest  opposition  to 
it ;  but  only  of  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  particular  methods  of 
oppibsing  it ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  true  history  of  the  action 
and  influence  of  ministers  and  Christian  people  on  that  subject 
should  be  written.  For  great  injustice  has  been  done  in  the  prev- 
alence of  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  charges  which  falsely  im- 
ply that  their  influence  was  for  the  most  part  in  favor  of  the  per- 
petuation of  slavery  or  at  least  in  antagonism  to  all  anti-slavery 
efibrt. 

English  Philosophers — Adam  Smith.! — It  is  the  intention  of 
the  editor  of  this  Series  of  English  Philosophers  "  to  lay  before 
the  reader  what  each  writer  thought  and  wrote  about  the  prob- 
lems with  which  he  dealt,''  and  the  flrst  volume  of  the  series  is 
an  account  of   the  "Theory  of  Moral   Sentiments,"  by  Adam 

*  The  Anti'Slavery  Struggle  and  Triumph  in  Vie  Afethodist  Episcopal  Chmm^ 
By  Rev.  L.  C.  Matlack,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev,  D.  D.  Whedon, 
D.D.  New  York:  Phillips  and  Hunt;  Cincinnati:  Walden  and  Stowe.  1881. 
pp.  379.    Price  $1.60. 

t  English  Philo8op7ier9--Adam  Smith— 1123-1190,  By  J.  A.  Fabrab.  Anther 
of  **  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs,'*  etc.  New  York:  0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1881. 
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Smith,  published  in  1759,  nearly  twenty  years  before  his  more 
famous  "Wealth  of  Nations."  Delivered  originally  as  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  they  interested  the  hearers  and 
when  published  gained  the  author  some  fame  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  history  of  opinions  on  the  questions  ^of  Moral  Philosophy 
would  be  complete  without  an  account  of  the  views  of  Adam 
Smith,  but  the  fuller  discussion  of  these  subjects  in  later  years  has 
not  tended  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Smith — that  moral  sentiments 
have  their  origin  in  sympathy.  To  those  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  treated  such  a  subject  we 
commend  this  book  of  Farrar  as  very  full  and  fair  in  its  state- 
ments. 

David  Hartley  and  Jambs  Mill.* — ^This  is  a  volume  of  Put- 
nam^s  Series  of  the  English  Philosophers.  Hartley  and  Mill  are 
considered  together  on  account  of  their  teaching  a  similar  philoso- 
phy, founded  on  the  Association  of  Ideas.  We  have  first  the 
brief  biographies  of  the  two  authors.  In  the  second  and  largest 
part  a  clear  and  succinct  analysis  of  the  philosophical  system 
which  they  advocated,  with  indication  of  the  points  of  difference* 
In  the  third  part  an  estimate  of  the  value  and  influence  of  their 
opinions.  A  bibliographical  appendix  is  added.  The  whole  is 
well  done  and  sustains  tlie  reputation  of  this  convenient  and  valu- 
able series. 

Life  and  Lbttbrs  of  Dr.  Raymond.! — Dr.  Raymond  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  first  president  of  Vassar  College.  Under  his  organ- 
izing mind  the  institution  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Vas- 
sar was  shaped  and  made  effective.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
professional  life  were  spent  in  connection  with  Madison  University, 
in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  After  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  remove  the 
University  to  Rochester,  he  was  active  in  founding  the  University 
of  Rochester,  and  was  professor  in  the  University  there  for  five 
years.  He  was  called  thence  to  be  the  first  President  and  organ- 
izer of  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1864  he  became  President  of  Vassar  College,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  his  death  in  1878.     In  Rochester,  Brooklyn  and  Pough- 

*  Engliah  Phihaophera:  David  HarUey  and  James  Mitt.  By  G.  S.  Bower,  M.A. 
New  York.  Q.  P.  PutDam's  Sons,  No.  27  and  29  West  23d  street  1881.  iv. 
and  250  pp. 

f  I4fe  and  LeIUfra  of  John  Howard  Raymond.  Edited  by  his  eldest  daughter. 
New  York:   Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert    1881.    viii.  and  744  pp. 
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keepBie  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  and  developing  new  institii* 
tions ;  and  showed  great  organizing,  executive  and  administrative 
ability.  The  volume  is  composed  largely  of  his  letters  arranged 
topically  and  not  chronologically.  The  result  is  that  the  work 
gives  us  a  remarkably  clear  insight  into  the  character  and  inward 
life  of  the  man ;  but  does  not  bring  out  as  clearly  the  succession  of 
events  in  his  outward  life  and  work.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity, rich  culture,  genial  spirit,  and  overflowing  humor.  The  biog- 
raphy is  one  of  much  interest ;  and  the  history  of  the  organization 
of  Vassar  College  in  its  relation  to  great  questions  pertaining  to 
female  education,  gives  it  an  historical,  in  addition  to  its  biograph- 
ical interest  and  value. 

LtTBKK's  History  op  Art.* — This  beautiful  edition  of  Ltlbke's 
well  known  and  valuable  history  of  art,  is  an  entirely  new  American 
translation  from  the  seventh  German  edition.     It  gives  a  brief, 
clear,  closely  compacted,  and  well  proportioned  history   of  art, 
in  its  more  important  branches,  from  the  first  manifestation  of  it 
in  the  "  Stone  age"  to  the  present  century.     It  is  amply  illustra- 
ted— there  being  some  eight  hundred  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
the  great  artists  of  all  lands,  ages  and  schools.     The  book  is  one 
for  the  general  student,  and  particularly  one  which  will  be  found 
of  practical  use  in  those  families  where  it  is  felt  to  be  important 
to  have  a  reliable  treatise  which  can  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion on  art  subjects.     The  chapter  on  Egyptian  art  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  methods  followed.     In  the  space  of  thirty  pages, 
a  very  clear  outline  is  presented  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  rise  and  progress.     Minor  details  are  omitted.     Among 
the  illustrations  is  a  restored  view  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which 
would  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  a  reader  of  the  Egyptian 
novels  of  Ebers,  who  has  had  only  the  more  common  works  to  con- 
sult.   There  is,  also,  a  picture  giving  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
Temple  at  Karnak,  and  still  another  representing  the  "  ground 
plan,"  so  that  a  very  good  idea  of  an  Egyptian  temple  can  be 
gained.     The  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  Painting  in  Italy  is  very 
amply  illustrated,  and  among  others  is  a  representation  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel.     The  account  of  art  in  England  and 

*OuUines  of  the  History  of  Art.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubkb,  Professor  at  the  Poly- 
technic lostitute  and  at  the  Art  School  at  Stuttgart.  A  new  translation  from  tiie 
seventh  German  edition.  Edited  by  Claubnce  Cook.  In  two  volumes.  Fully 
ilhistrated.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     1S81.     8vo,  pp.  571-693. 
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France  is  lesB  BatiBfactory,  and  that  of  art  in  tbe  United  States 
18  very  meagre — but  the  work  is  otherwise  so  satisfactory  that 
any  failtire  here  can  be  pardoned.  Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  the  editor, 
has  appended  a  chapter  on  the  Di  Cesnola  collection  of  antiquities 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  city 
of  New  York.     There  is  a  good  index. 

Mb.  Atwatkr's  History  op  the  Colony  of  New  Haven.* — 
It  will  be  a  gratifying  announcement  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  contfibutions  which  Professor  Kingsley,  Dr.  Bacon,  and 
Mr.  Henry  White  made  many  years  ago  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
early  history  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  that  Mr.  Atwater  has 
heen  disposed  to  make  a  still  more  careful  study  of  the  original 
documents  than  has  ever  been  made  before,  and  has  now  published 
the  result  of  his  labors.     With  every  new  publication  of  this  kind, 
it  becomes  more  evident  that  in  studying  the  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  particular  colony,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  it,  not 
as  something  isolated,  but  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.     When  the  American  colonies  were  settled,  the  age  of  dis- 
covery was  passing  away,  and  a  new  age — the  age  of  colonization 
— was  commencing.     The  Cabots,  the  Frobishers,  and  the  Drakes 
were  succeeded  by  the  Colignys  and  the  Raleighs ;  and  for  the 
next  hundred  years  the  greatest  minds  and  the  most  enterprising 
spirits  of  the  old  world  were  interested  in  fascinating  dreams  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  for  the  well  being  of  mankind  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  church  of  Christ  by  planting  new 
States  in  the  American  wilderness.     The  annals  of  the  times  ^ive 
as  accounts  of  many  undertakings  of  this  description,  but  no  one 
of  them  all  is  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  tbe  plan  prob- 
ably conceived  in  Amsterdam  at  some  time  between  the  years  1633 
and   1636   by   the   exiled   London   clergyman,  John  Davenport. 
This  plan  is  not  to  be  coldly  judged  by  what  came  of  it  during 
the  short  period  of  his  life.      He  formed  there  in  Amsterdam, 
what  may  be  truly  called  a  magnificent  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  State  in  the  western  world,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  grow  up  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  king,  and 
in  which  no  duty  of  allegiance  to  him  should  be  acknowledged. 
In  this  State,  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  were  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  education  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  colony 

*  Mutary  irf  (he  Oolony  of  New  Haven  to  its  absorption  into  Connecticut.    By 
Edwabd  E.  Atwatbb.    New  Haven.    Svo.,  pp.  611. 
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who  accompanied  John  Davenport  were  a  remarkable  body  of 
men.  They  had  wealth  and  position  at  home,  and  had  seen  some* 
thing  of  the  world  in  other  countries  on  the  continent.  They  had 
the  experience  of  the  colonies  already  planted  to  guide  thenu 

Mr.  Atwater  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  history  of  this 
enterprise  of  the  London  merchants  who  accompanied  John  Dav- 
enport. Though  following  Professor  Eingsley  and  Dr.  Bacon, 
the  scope  of  his  work  has  been  much  broader  than  theirs.  There 
is  everywhere  evidence  of  great  diligence  and  care  in  availing 
himself  of  all  accessible  material.  The  result  is  a  book  which  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  history  of  any  of  our  New  England  colonies 
in  interest  or  value.  Especially  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  in  which  the  social  life  of  the  early  colonies  is  so  amply 
illustrated. 

Thb  Land  of  Gilead.* — Mr.  Oliphant  had  a  plan  for  coloniz- 
ing Jews  on  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Jabbok  to  the 
Amon  rivers  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  This  plan  he  laid  before 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  some  of  the  statesmen  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  reference  to  this  he  visited  the  region  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  fitness  for  colonization.  This  volume  is  a  narra- 
tive of  his  journey,  as  well  as  of  an  excursion  on  his  return  to  the 
Mountains  of  Lebanon.  It  contains  the  usual  account  of  incideDt 
and  adventure  in  travel  and  gives  considerable  information  re- 
specting the  country  visited  and  its  inhabitants.  The  author, 
however,  passed  through  only  the  northern  part  of  the  region 
selected  for  the  colony,  and  the  book  would  be  of  little  practical 
value  to  one  thinking  of  joining  the  colony,  in  making  up  hxA  mind 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  so  doing.  There  appears  to  be  no  prospect 
at  present  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  colonization.  The  book 
contains  two  maps  and  several  illustrations. 

The  JuNB  NuHBBR  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  contains  a  line 
engraving  of  a  recent  painting  by  J.  E.  Millais,  and  another  line 
engraving  of  the  statue  of  Artemis  by  Hamo  Thornyclift,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition, a  large  number  of  wood  engravings,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  a  beautiful  full-page  picture  of  the  city  of  Durham  in 

*  The  Land  of  OUead,  toiih  Bkmraions  in  the  Lebanon.  By  Lawbxnos  Oupbast, 
author  of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China,  "  Piocadilly,"  etc.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  ft  Co.,  1,  3  and  6  Bond  street    1881.    430  pp.    Prioe  $2.00. 
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England,  taken  from  a  distance.  In  the  number  is  a  large  amount 
of  interesting  information  about  matters  pertaining  to  art  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  Yearly  subscription,  $3.50 ;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.     Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  ife  Co. 

The  June  Art  Amateur  gives  practical  instructions  for  deco- 
rative work,  including  lessons  in  landscape  painting  in  oil,  in 
china  painting  and  gilding,  together  with  designs  for  embroidery, 
and  a  plate  and  six  tiles  for  a  fireplace  by  Camille  Piton.  We 
note  a  page  of  sketches  by  Gregory,  Volkmar,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Salmagundi  Club,  a  page  of  drawings  from  pictures 
in  the  Paris  Salon,  a  page  of  invitation  cards  by  Geo.  R.  Halm, 
and  a  number  of  sketches  by  Leon  and  Percy  Moran,  the  sons  of 
Edward  Moran.  There  is  also  a  choice  array  of  illustrations  of 
ceramics,  needlework,  furniture  and  decoration,  including  stained 
glass  designs.  The  recent  music  festival  in  ^ew  York  is  criticised, 
and  the  Yanderbilt  drawings,  lately  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Price,  $4  a  year ;  single  numbers,  35  cents,  Monta- 
gue Marks,  Publisher,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

RECBNT   PUBUCATIONS. 
William  S.  GotUberger^  New  York. 

EmestiDe.  A  novel  By  Wilhelmine  von  Hillem.  From  the  German,  by  8. 
Baring-Gould.    In  two  vols.     Tol.  1,  349  pp.;  vol.  2,  363  pp. 

Ranthorpe.    By  George  Henry  Lewes.    326  pp.     1881. 

A  Question.  The  Idyl  of  a  picture  by  his  friend,  Alma  Tadema,  related  by 
George  Bbers.    From  the  German,  by  Mary  J.  Sanford.     128  pp.     1881. 

Roberta  Brofhera,  Boston. 

Modem  Society.    By  Julia  Ward  Howe.    88  pp.  16mo.     1881. 
Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatiu^s.    Studies  in  Comparative  Mythology.    By 
Laora  E.  Poor.    468  pp.  12mo.     1881. 

PhiUips  A  Hunt,  New  York. 

First  Decade  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  Sketches  of  its  Missionariea  By  Mary  Sparkes  Wheeler. 
Introduction  by  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.    345  pp.     1881. 

The  Science  of  Life ;  or  Animal  and  Vegetable  Biology.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  author  of  the  "  Microsoopist,"  etc.     296  pp.  12mo.     1881. 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Journal  of  a  Farmer's  Daughter.  By  Elaine  Goodale,  ooe  of  the  authors  of 
Apple  Blossoms,  etc.    pp.  183,  12mo.     1881. 

The  Cause  of  Color  among  Races.  By  Wm.  Sharpe,  M.D.  Late  Surgeon 
British  Army.    pp.  361, 16mo.    1881. 
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American  Nervousness  *  its  causes  and  consequences.  A  supplement  to  Xeir- 
ous  Exhaustion  (Neurasthenia).  By  George  M.  Beard,  A.M.,  M.D.  pp.  352, 
12mo.     1881. 

Count  Ag^nor  De  Gasparin.  By  Thomas  Borel.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  0.  0.  Howard,  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Anny.    pp.123.     1881. 

A  Doctor's  Suggestions  to  the  Community.  Being  a  series  of  papers  upon 
various  subjects  from  a  physician's  standpoint.  By  Daniel  6.  St  John  Boosa. 
M.D.    pp.  234.     1881. 

D.  Appleton  da  Cfo.,  New  York. 

Appleton's  Home  Books.  How  to  furnish  a  Home.  By  Ella  Rodman  Church, 
pp.  132,  12mo.  I881.--Building  a  Home.  By  A.  F.  Oakey.  pp.  119,  12mo. 
1881. — Home  Grounds.  By  Alexander  F.  Oakey.  pp.  119,  12mo.  1881.— The 
Home  Garden.    By  Ella  Rodman  Church,    pp.  121,  12mo.     1881. 

Life  and  her  Children.  Glimpses  of  Animal  life.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Author  of  a  short  history  of  Natural  Science.  With  upwards  of  one  hundred 
illustrations,    pp.  312,  12mo.     1881. 

Anthropology ;  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Man  and  Civilization.  By  Ed- 
ward B.  Tyler,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    pp.  448,  12mo.     1881. 

Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York. 

Palace  Beautiftil :  or  Sermons  to  Children.  By  Wm.  Wilberforoe  Newton,  au- 
thor of  the  "  Wicket  Gate,"  "  The  Interpreter's  House,"  etc.    pp.  348.    1881. 

Master-Missionaries.  Chapters  in  Pioneer  Effort  throughout  the  World.  Bj 
Alexander  Hay  Japp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.    pp.  393.     1881. 

Boys  and  Girls  Playing,  and  other  Addresses  to  Children.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
John  (Jharles  Ryle,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  author  of  ^*  Expository 
Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,"  etc.     pp.  193.     1881. 

Electa.  By  Mrs.  N.  Conklin  (Jennie  M.  Drinkwater),  authpr  of  "  Tessa  Wads- 
worth's  Discipline,"  "  Rue's  Helps,"  eta    pp.  339.     1 881. 

Wise  Words  and  Loving  Deeds ;  a  book  of  Biographies  for  Girls.  By  R  God- 
der  Gray.    pp.  41 5,  1 2mo.     1881. 

Tired  Church  Members.  By  Anna  Warner,  author  of  "  Other  Shore,"  etc.  pp. 
112,  16mo.     1881. 

American  Tract  Society y  1 50  Nassau  street^  New  York, 

Miss  Benedict's  Way.    By  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  K.  Davis,    pp.  237.     1881. 

Marjorie's  Good  Year.    By  Miriam  Alden.    pp.  246.     1881. 

Forestville  Sheaves ;  or,  Sowing  and  Gathering.  By  Catharine  M.  Trowbridge, 
author  of  "  Satisfied,"  "  A  Crown  of  Glory,"  etc.    pp.  191.     1881. 

Hours  with  Girls.    By  Mrs.  Margarett  E.  Sangater.     pp.  162.     1881. 

Theo  and  Hugo.  By  Mary  B.  Wyllys,  author  of  "  Winnie's  Temptation,"  etc. 
pp.  320.     1881. 

Jesus  Upon  Earth  ;  or,  the  Story  of  His  Birth,  Life  and  Resurrection.  Designed 
forOhUdren.    pp.194.     1881. 

Madge  Marland ;  an  Every-Day  Girl.    By  Laura  Francis.    320. 

One  Hour  a  Week.    By  the  author  of  *'  Jesus  Upon  Earth."    pp.  262.    1881. 
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Article  L— PROFESSOR  DAVID  PAIGE  SMITH,  M.D.  : 

A  MEMORIAL  DISCOURSE.* 

During  the  past  collegiate  year  the  Medical  Department  of 
Yale  College  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  its 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Doctor  David  Paige  Smith.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  University  nearly  eight  years,  serving  four 
years  as  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  nearly  four 
years  as  Professor  of  Surgery  and  lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  making  arrange- 
ments to  remove  his  residence  to  New  Haven,  that  he  might 
give  the  remainder  of  his  life  more  entirely  to  medical  instruc- 
tion and  the  building  up  of  this  Medical  School.  During  his 
connection  with  the  School  he  devoted  to  it  his  time,  his  ener- 
gies, the  inspiration  of  his  hopeful  ardor,  and  the  courage  of  a 
tem{>er  that  would  acknowledge  neither  discouragement  nor 
defeat.  He  had  purposed  to  give  to  its  enlargement  the  remain- 
ing energies  of  a  life  which  seemed  scarcely  to  have  abated  a 
jot  from  the  fiery  ardor  of  youth.    The  college  to  which  he  had 

*  Delivered  in  the  Battell  Chapel,  Yale  College,  June  27,  1881. 
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consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  did  not  forget  in 
anticipation  of  death,  but  directed  that  it  should  share  largely 
in  the  final  division  of  his  estate.  It  has  s?eemed  eminently  befit- 
ting for  all  these  reasons  that  at  the  close  of  this  academic  year, 
some  public  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  personality  so  unique, 
a  career  so  interesting,  an  academic  life  so  eventful,  and  a 
relationship  to  Medical  education  and  the  Medical  profes- 
sion  so  intimate. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  Oct  1,  18S0,  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  where 
his  Father,  Dr.  James  Morven  Smith,  commenced  practice  and 
resided  for  a  few  years  before  his  removal  to  Springfield. 
The  father  was  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale 
College  in  1828,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who 
was  in  one  sense  its  founder,  and  one  of  the  first  Professors, 
having  served  from  1813,  till  his  death  in  January,  1829.*  Dr. 
Smith,  the  grandfather,  had  many  of  the  same  striking  pecali- 
arities  of  temperament  which  distinguished  our  lamented  friend. 
His  life  was  more  than  a  romance  of  bold  adventure  and  splen- 
did success,  distinguished  alike  for  the  services  which  he  rend- 
ered to  medical  science,  and  the  unique  combination  of  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  feeling,  with  singular  sagacity  and 
penetration  of  judgment.  Dr.  Knight,  who  was  proverbially 
cautious  and  considerate  in  his  statements,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  **  that  the  assertion  that  he  has  done  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  physic  and  surgery  in  New  England  than  any  other 
man,  will  by  no  one  be  deemed  invidious." 

Till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  had  no  education 
beyond  what  would  qualify  him  to  teach  a  country  school  in  a 
frontier  town  in  New  Hampshire,  and  little  culture  except  what 
he  gained  in  the  adventures  of  a  hunter  and  a  woodsman. 
Having  accidentally  witnessed  a  surgical  operation,  he  proposed 
himself  as  a  student  to  Dr.  Goodhue,  the  surgeon  in  charge. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  receive  him  when  he  could  pass  an 
examination  for  admission  to  Harvard  CoUega  Following  this 
advice,  he  pursued  a  three  years  coarse  of  medical  study  with 
his  adviser  and  patron.     After  practising  about  two  years,  be 

*  See  An  Bulogism  on  Nathan  Smith,  M.D.,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  M.I).; 
also  Quarterly  Christian  SpedcUor,  vol.  i.,  pp.  204 ;  also  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Nathan  Smith,  by  Prof.  0.  P.  Hubbard.     1880. 
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interrupted  his  active  duties,  that  he  might  attend  courses  of 

medical  and  other  lectures  at  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the 

d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.     On  resuming  practice  he  was 

so  forcibly  affected  by  the  low  state  of  medical  knowledge  and 

skill  in  the  interior  counties  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 

as  to  project  the  plan  of  a  Medical  Institution  in  connection 

with  Dartmouth  College.     The  plan  was  adopted,  he  serving 

as  the  sole  professor  for  several  years,  not  only  in  the  various 

branches  of  medicine,  but  in  some  auxiliary  studies.     Before 

the  school  was  opened,  however,  or  the  plan  for  it  had  heen 

formally  accepted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  he  broke  off"  his 

lucrative  practice  and  spent  a  year  in  Great  Britain,  attending  a 

full  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  and  witnessing  the  practice 

of  the  hospitals  in  London.    After  his  removal  to  New  Haven  he 

not  only  delivered  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine  and  in  Surgery,  but  a  course  of  lectures  at 

Dartmouth  College,  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  two  at 

the  Medical  Institution  of  Bowdoin  College.     His  resignation  at 

Dartmouth  was  not  accepted  till  1818,  and  he  did  not  remove 

his  family  to  New  Haven  till  1817.     His  character  was  strong, 

simple  and  unique.     He  was  loving  and  beloved,  sagacious  in 

judgment,  quick  in  action,  inventive  of  expedients  and   cool 

and  fearless  in  sudden  emergencies.     He  left  a  large  family  and 

all  his  four  sons  adopted  his  profession. 

The  third  son,  James  Morven,  the  father  of  our  friend, 
removed  from  Westfield,  after  a  few  years'  practice,  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  was  a  greatly  beloved  and  highly  successful 
practitioner  for  nearly  twenty  years,  till  his  sudden  death  in 
April,  1853,  at  what  is  still  remembered  as  the  railway  disas- 
ter at  Norwalk,  Conn.  He  was  erect  in  form,  direct  in  address, 
absorbed  in  his  work,  devoted  to  his  patients  and  their  house- 
holds, and  the  beloved  friend  of  very  many  prominent  families 
in  Springfield. 

David  Paige,  his  oldest  son,  was  a  grave,  quiet  boy. 
At  least  so  he  looked  to  me  when  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  mother's  coffin  in  1843,  while  his  infant  brother  was 
bapti2sed.  The  impression  he  made  in  his  boyhood  was  of 
a  reserved  lad,  with  more  than  usual  thoughtfulness  and 
constraint      That  as  a   boy   he  should   be  reserved,   is   not 
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surprising  when  one  thinks  of  the  infirmity  of  speech  which 
he  never  completely  conquered,  and  which  to  a  sensitive 
lad  would  be  a  constant  and  most  painful  trial.  The  Iobs 
of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  would  increase  this 
sensitiveness  which  was  naturally  intensified  by  the  special 
intimacy  which  always  existed  between  the  most  affectionate  of 
fathers  and  the  most  confiding  of  sons.  He  was  a  faithful,  but 
not  a  brilliant  student,  and  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  As  a  college  student,  he  suffered  without  complainiDg 
from  the  disability  of  his  life,  ever  bearing  himself  with  so 
much  quiet  dignity  as  to  enforce  respect  without  appealing  for 
sympathy.  He  did  his  work  with  uniform  fidelity,  and  ranked 
in  the  first  quarter  of  his  class. 

During  all  his  college  life  and  especially  towards  the  end  of 
it  he  was  a  constant  and  welcome  visitor  at  my  house  and  used 
a  freedom  of  speech  and  feeling  which  he  would  not  venture 
elsewhere.  Though  young  in  college  he  anticipated  the  future 
responsibilities  of  life  with  clear  and  cool  judgment,  and  delib- 
erately elected  the  profession  to  which  he  was  constrained  by 
his  love  for  his  father  and  his  pride  in  his  grandfather  s  and 
his  uncle's  renown.  Indeed,  a  year  before  he  graduated  he  had 
begun  to  anticipate  its  duties  in  his  vacations.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  the  Jeflferson  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1853  had  received  his  degree  in  medicine, 
and  made  his  arrangements  to  settle  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  At  his 
father's  desire  he  lingered  in  Springfield  till  the  Medical  Con- 
vention should  adjourn,  which  called  his  father  away  never  to 
return.  The  shock  of  his  father's  sudden  death,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  new  responsibilities  for  his  father's  household,  gave  a 
new  seriousness  to  his  life  and  a  new  earnestness  to  the  character 
of  this  sensitive  young  man  of  twenty-three.  But  his  father 
had  many  warm  friends,  to  whom  his  memory -was  very  dear, 
and  these  friends  immediately  took  him  to  their  hearts  and 
gave  him  their  confidence  in  his  profession.  These  tokens  of 
their  love  and  these  practical  demonstrations  of  their  trust  be 
never  forgot.  So  it  was  that  the  son  took  the  place  of  the 
father  and  earned  the  confidence  of  love  all  the  sooner  and  the 
more  firmly,  because  the  gift  which  was  first  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  father  was  recognized  by  the  son  as  for  this  reason 
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doubly  welcome.  He  became  in  a  sense  almost  a  petted  boy 
in  many  households,  who  yet  showed  himself  every  inch  a 
man,  till,  sooner  than  either  knew,  he  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  all  who  had  begun  by  loving  him,  and  from  being  the 
pet  became  the  pride  of  the  then  rapidly  growing  city. 

He  was  married  September  28,  1854,  to  Miss  Eunice  P. 
Brown,  of  Springfield,  who  survives  him.  His  marriage  con- 
nected him  in  closer  relations  with  a  large  family  circla  A 
son  was  bom  to  them  September  9,  1863,  who  died  February 
27, 1873.  From  his  marriage  till  1860  was  the  first  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  his  professional  activity  and  reputation. 
His  advantages  were  many,  in  the  circle  of  friends  predisposed  to 
confide  in  him,  the  growth  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  and 
its  manifold  and  ready  connections  with  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  secret  of  his  success,  however,  from  the  first,  was 
in  the  man  who  responded  to  all  these  opportunities  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  profession  with  an  ardor  which  never 
ceased  to  glow,  an  industry  which  never  tired,  and  a  sagacity, 
self-command,  and  courage  which  men  call  genius.  It  was 
not  simply  that  he  was  determined  upon  success,  if  by  success 
money  and  fame  are  intended,  but  it  was  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  merit  success,  by  mastering  all  that  science  had 
achieved  and  gaining  whatever  skill  had  succeeded  in  doing. 
He  was  laborious,  persevering,  undaunted  and  indomitable,  find- 
ing in  every  patient  some  new  subject  for  study  and  new  op- 
portunity for  invention,  and  being  held  to  his  work  by  an  en- 
thusiasm that  never  faltered.  But  he  did  not  stop  here,  as  he 
might  have  done  and  as  many  physicians  of  well-earned  emi- 
nence and  well-deserved  renown  do,  being  animated  by  a  profes- 
sional or  scientific  interest  as  supreme,  or  warmed  by  a  feeble 
glow  of  human  sympathy.  Strong  as  was  his  scientific  curios- 
ity and  his  professional  ambition,  his  personal  sympathies  were 
stronger  and  more  readily  kindled,  and  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  both  what  might  have  seemed  only  human  sagacity  put 
on  at  times  the  appearance  of  a  deeper  than  human  insight  and 
inspiration.  But  more  of  this  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  from  1863  to  1860  he  rapidly  gained  in  conscious  strength 
and  skill,  and  in  a  well-earned  and  widely  spreading  reputation. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  either,  so  long  as  he  thought 
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others  knew  more  than  himself,  or  had  gained  a  skill  of  man- 
ipulation to  which  he  had  not  attained. 

The  blood  of  his  grandfather  was  in  him,  and  he  mast  go  to 
Edinburgh  and  London  and  Paris.  For  six  months  he  studied 
with  Dr.  James  Syme  and  imbibed  inspiration  from  Sir  James 
Simpson,  and  spent  weeks  of  profitable  observation  in  London 
and  Paris,  coming  home  in  time  to  enter  the  rapidly  enlisted 
army  in  1861.  The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  brought  hira 
prematurely  home,  eager  as  a  patriot  and  surgeon  to  enlist  and 
act  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  went  into  the  field  as 
surgeon  of  the  18th  Infantry  regiment,  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, and  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  He  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  be  brigade  surgeon,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General 
George  H,  Thomas.  He  was  soon  gazetted  as  medical  director 
of  his  column,  and  went  with  Gen.  Thomas  through  the  cam- 
paign ending  with  the  occupation  of  Corinth,  doing  arduous 
service  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Being  taken 
very  ill  after  the  occupation  of  Corinth  he  came  East  on  sick 
leave,  but  meeting  intelligence  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
McClellan  on  the  Chickahominy,  he  at  once  reported  for  duty 
and  was  put  in  charge  of  Fairfax  Seminary  Hospital,  near  Al- 
exandria, Va.  He  was  in  charge  of  this  hospital  nearly  the 
whole  time  and  closed  it  at  the  end  of  the  war,  retiring  from 
the  service  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

The  author  of  the  brilliant  tract  entitled  "  My  Hospital  Dayn^^' 
served  under  him,  and  dedicates  her  story  "  To  the  *  Surgeon-in- 
charge,'  Honored  commander,  True  comrade,  Beloved  friend." 
The  number  of  operations  performed  by  him  while  in  service 
was  scarcely  exceeded  except  perhaps  by  one,  and  his  interest 
in  practical  surgery  became  ever  afterwards  a  passion.  He  hesi- 
tated doubtfully  whether  or  not  to  accept  a  post  as  Surgeon  in 
the  Eegular  Army,  but  at  last  decided  to  resume  practice  in  his 
old  home.  He  found  his  old  friends  ready  to  receive  him,  and 
the  old  circles  of  practice  widening  out  as  he  reentered  them. 
A  new  joy  had  come  to  his  life,  and  an  only  son  worthy  of  such 
a  father's  love  and  pride,  was  opening  his  promise  beneath  his 
eyes,  and  warming  his  heart  with  such  love  as  few  men  give  to 
a  child.  The  child  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and 
with  the  child  went  out  the  light  of  his  life      Not  long  before. 
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he  had  made  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1872,  for  recuperation  and 
improvement,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the  little  boy 
who  had  just  begun  to  be  his  companion  on  many  professional 
visits.  But  bis  life  had  lost  its  zest,  although  he  had  not  lost 
his  courage  nor  his  ardor  for  science  or  for  his  fellow-men.     He 

• 

was  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  he  had  enough  of  wealth,  enough 
of  reputation,  enough  of  affection — so  far  as  either  can  tempt  an 
aspirant  for  future  gains  of  either,  and  he  deliberately  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  new  field  of  labor  which  just  then  opened 
to  him  in  a  post  of  medical  instruction.  He  thought  to  forget 
in  part  the  intensity  of  his  great  sorrow,  by  transferring  him- 
se]f  to  another  place,  and  surrounding  himself  with  new  faces, 
and  by  making  to  himself  a  new  sphere  of  activity.  He  was 
animated  by  the  untried  experiment  of  teaching  the  science 
and  art  in  which  he  had  so  much  delighted.  The  special  diffi- 
culty which  he  foresaw  he  should  encounter  from  his  infirmity, 
was  fitted  to  inspire  and  arouse  rather  than  to  depress 
and  discourage  his  undaunted  spirit.  The  example  of  his 
grandfather  and  the  remembrance  of  his  special  service  in 
founding  the  New  Haven  school  appealed  to  his  filial  sympa- 
thies and  roused  the  active  and  romantic  spirit  of  adventure 
which  was  prominent  though  not  always  suspected  in  his 
nature. 

Predominant  over  all  there  was  a  profound  religious  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  who  had  disappointed  his  fondest  hopes 
in  taking  away  the  idol  of  his  earthly  life,  and  in  bidding  him 
live  for  his  fellow-men  in  the  only  way  possible  to  himself,  by 
a  renewed  activity  to  his  profession  in  a  new  and  special 
method  of  service.  He  felt,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  me, 
that  he  must  henceforth  live  for  man,  especially  by  relieving 
little  children  who  were  crippled  and  infirm,  in  living  remem- 
brance of  the  promising  child  with  whom  he  had  buried  his 
hopes  for  this  life.  It  was  at  6rst  his  fond  and  darling  project 
to  proceed  at  once,  if  possible,  to  found  a  hospital  for  this  class 
of  patients,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  school  of  instruc- 
tion which  might  lead  to  the  enlargement  of  similar  facilities 
in  other  directions.  He  cherished  ardent  and  perhaps  not  over- 
sanguine  hopes  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  medical  school, 
in  spite  of  the  active  competition  and   the  apparently   more 
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varied  attractions  in  the  schools  of  the  larger  cities.  He 
entered  with  ardent  sympathy  into  all  the  plans  which  were  de- 
vised for  its  more  thorough  discipline,  and  its  more  enlarged  and 
thorough  scheme  of  instruction.  He  saw  no  reason,  in  view  of 
the  facilities  of  railway  communication,  why  the  New  Haven 
school  should  not  receive  pupils  over  all  the  lines  which  radiate 
through  southern  New  England  and  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut This  was  his  dream,  and  he  was  confident  that  it  might 
be  made  a  reality.  He  had  seen  more  romantic  visions  crys- 
tallize into  solid  facts.  Distances  were  nothing  to  a  man  who 
almost  daily  made  radiating  journeys  of  from  50  to  200  miles, 
and  met  the  calls  of  a  pressing  local  practice  at  home. 

It  seems  to  us  now  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  he  did  not 
remove  at  once  to  this  new  scene  of  action.  Had  he  estab- 
lished himself  from  the  first  at  New  Haven,  and  made  new 
acquaintances  by  means  of  the  large  consulting  and  sui^ical 
practice  which  certainly  awaited  him,  his  own  inspiring  energy 
and  kindling  ardor  would  sooner  or  later  have  accomplished 
these  fixed  purposes,  and  he  might  have  been  spared  to  his 
fellow-men  and  to  science  for  a  score  of  years.  But  unex- 
pected obstacles  presented  themselves.  The  troops  of  patients 
whom  he  had  gathered  around  himself  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  spare  him.  New  and  special  engagements  led  him  to  defer 
his  removal  for  another  and  still  another  season.  Strong  fam- 
ily associations  increased  thedifiiculty.  He  thought  at  first  to 
remove  after  the  experiment  of  a  single  term,  during  which  he 
would  easily  make  his  120  miles  by  railway,  and  have  leisure 
to  con  his  lectures  by  the  way,  and  if  need  were  have  his 
horses  come  and  go  at  the  station  at  home,  to  take  or  bring 
him  on  his  rounds.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  this 
could  be  done  tempted  him  to  try  the  experiment  for  another 
and  still  another  season.  The  school  did  not  always  prosper  as 
he  expected  it  would,  and  his  sensitive  reluctance  to  interrupt 
the  relations  already  established  between  the  physicians  of 
New  Haven  and  their  patients  and  family  friends,  joined  with 
the  tenacious  resistance  of  his  host  of  friends  in  Springfield, 
suggested  new  reasons  for  his  longer  delay.  But  the  old  and 
new  difiSculties  seemed  at  last  to  be  surmounted,  and  his  final 
resolution  was  definitely  taken.     His  negotiations  for  a  site  for 
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a  new  home  in  New  Haven  had  been  slowly  but  finally  com- 
pleted   Tuesday  of  the  week  after  his  fatal  attack  was  fixed 
apon  for  the  arrangement  of  a  purchase,  which  involved  his 
final  removal.     Meanwhile  his  vital  energies  had  been  slowly 
wasted  by  the  constant  and  varied  strain  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  and  he  yielded  up  his  life  to  a  short  and  not 
excessively  severe  attack  of  illness.     Despite  the  courage  by 
which  he  had  been  upheld,  and  the  relaxation  which  he  could 
find  so  easily,  and  the  force  of  a  will  that  would  not  break, 
and  a  sympathy  which  cheered  him  at  every  turn  like  a  fresh 
fountain  beneath  every  footfall  of  his  life's  path, — he  fell  pros- 
trate, and  was  transferred  to  other  scenes  of  self-forgetting  min- 
istrations, which  are  marred  by  no  human  limitations,  and  re- 
quited by  no  misconstructions  and  no  ingratitude,  where  he 
finds  sympathy  that  is  pure  and  intense  enough  to  satisfy  his 
ardent  and  generous  longings.     To  his  large  circle  of  friends 
and  patients  he  left  a  memory  which  will  long  be  cherished. 
To  the  members  of  his  profession  he  bequeathed  a  stimulating 
and  ennobling  example.     To  the  medical  institution  to  which 
he  had  devoted  so  much  of  promise  and  of  hope,  the  grateful 
recollections  of  his  unsparing  consecration  to  its  interests  and  a 
substantial  reversionary  interest  in  his  handsome  estate.     True 
to  his  original  humane  purpose  he  bequeathed  an  equal  amount 
for  disabled  and  crippled  children  in  Springfield. 

Into  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  our  friend,  I  have  incor- 
porated more  or  less  of  a  delineation  of  the  man.  Let  me  now 
call  your  attention  more  distinctly  to  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  character  in  connection  with  some  suggestions  of 
more  or  less  immediate  interest  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  community.  Dr.  Smith  had  the  very  great 
advantage  of  a  thorough  intellectual  training.  He  not  only  had 
a  good  mind,  bat  he  was  a  good  scholar  from  his  boyhood.  His 
early  promise  was  not  so  conspicuous  as  was  his  early  faithful- 
ness. His  school  and  college  days  were  more  remarkable  for 
quiet  work  than  for  any  remarkable  achievements.  No  one 
would  have  predicted  what  was  before,  or  what  was  in  this 
reserved  and  sensitive  boy,  who  watched  the  even  course  of  his 
patient  application  to  his  books.     The  intense  and  kindling 
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ardor  that  was  subsequently  woke  up  within  him,  the  volcanic 
passion  that  was  ever  slumbering,  the  fiery  purpose  to  be  and 
to  know  all  that  his  profession  rendered  possible,  were  scarcely 
suspected.  Possibly  they  had  never  been  awakened  or  matured 
had  not  a  series  of  circumstances  conspired  to  make  him  so  much 
a  man.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  did  come,  they  found  him 
ready  to  meet  them  and  to  turn  them  to  a  most  eflfective  use,  by 
reason  of  the  discipline  of  mind  and  of  character  which  his 
school  and  college  training  had  imparted.  The  ease  with  which 
he  could  read,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  mastered  what  he  read, 
the  eagerness  to  know  and  to  make  completely  his  own  whatever 
he  saw  or  learned,  the  wide  range  of  his  curiosity,  his  fresh  and 
never  satiated  interest  in  literature,  the  wide  range  of  his  think- 
ing, his  logical  and  penetrating  judgment,  these  were  not  indeed 
learned  from  his  teacher  or  copied  out  from  his  books,  but  they 
were  to  a  large  extent  gained  and  made  effective  by  the 
thorough  school  training  to  which  he  had  submitt^  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  he  knew  were  wiser  than 
himself. 

In  harmony  with  this  we  observe  that  his  subsequent  growth 
was  by  a  natural  and  steady  progress.  His  eminence  was  attained 
by  no  sudden  single  leap  or  by  any  splendid  feat  of  sagacity,  or 
skill.  In  the  first  few  years  of  his  professional  life  his  career 
was  modest,  distinguished  for  persevering  attention  to  his 
patients,  and  an  unpretending  but  manifest  skill  and  sagacity, 
such  as  come  from  the  absorbed  application  of  the  attention  to 
the  cases  in  his  hand.  Nothing  was  remarkable  except  the  desire 
to  know  and  the  determination  to  know  whatever  was  possible 
to  be  known.  I  distinctly  remember  meeting  him  in  the  most 
casual  way  early  in  his  professional  life,  on  a  brief  visit  at 
Springfield,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  the  great  uncertainty  which  prevailed  concerning 
the  specific  effect  or  operation  of  medical  agents.  The  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  on  this  topic  was  not  more  frank  than  the  im- 
plied determination  that  this  ignorance  would  not  be  insuper- 
able if  life  and  opportunity  should  be  given  to  himself. 

In  this  natural  and  practical  growth  of  knowledge  and  skill 
he  was  doubtless  aided  by  the  nature  of  his  profession  and  its 
adaptation  to  his  own  powers.     It  will  be  conceded  by  all  men 
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who  think — indeed  it  has  become  a  commonplace  of  common 
people  that  skill  and  eminence  in  the  medical  profession  can  be 
attained  by  experience  alone — that  however  much  science  can 
do  in  its  studies  of  healthy  or  diseased  structure  and  organism, 
and  of  normal  and  abnormal  functions,  or  even  of  the  physio- 
logical or  pathological  action  of  food  or  medicine,  still  the 
capacity  to  judge  of  symptoms  and  cure  in  the  concrete,  can 
only  be  matured  by  actual  observation  and  trial.     It  is  equally 
clear  that  observation   without  interpretation,  the  use  of  the 
eye  in  which  there  is  **  no  speculation,  "  and  a  routine  applica- 
tion of  prescribed  remedies  only  makes  a  man  the  more  stupid  and 
obstinate  the  older  he  grows  and  the  more  abundant  his  experi- 
ence.    To  the  practitioner  who  makes  each  new  case  a  new 
opportunity  for  sharp  discernment  and  sagacious  insight,  for 
comparative  interpretation  and  skillful  invention,  his  profes- 
sion must  ensure  a  certain  and  often  a  rapid  growth,  the  more 
certain  and  the  more  rapid  often,  in  proportion  as  he  is  docile 
and  patient,  observing  and   cautious.     The  dashing  interpre- 
tation of  symptoms  without  experience  and  on  few  and  indeci- 
sive data,  especially  if  backed   by  the  conceit  which  comes 
from  the  last  physiological  or  pathological  theory,  may  rapidly 
mature  a  brilliant  figurante  in  medicine.     The  confident  and 
desperate  use  of  the  newest  medicaments  with  empirical  rashness 
may  enable  a  man  to  keep  up  appearances  with  himself  and 
his  patients,  but  neither  can  ripen  into  that  medical  sagacity 
which,  whether  it  comes  earlier  or  later,  is  the  growth  of  actual 
experience,  conjoined   with   scientific  insight     What  is   the 
nature  of   the  process  called  scientific  insight^  which  must  be 
superinduced  upon  facts,  is  an  old  question  that  is  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.     What  induction  is,  i.  e.,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  facts,  what  its  methods  and  rules,  what  its  grounds,  what 
it  implies  in  principles  and  relations,  we  cannot  stay  here  to 
explain,  and  it  is  perhaps  impertinent  here  to  refer  to  such 
questions.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  and  yet  important  to 
notice  that  skill  in  this  process  always  requires  kind  and 
patient  and  docile  dealing  with  facts — not  the  same  length  of 
time  to  all — ^for  a  single  fact  to  one  mind  is  more  instructive 
than  a  hundred  to  another,  but  always  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
in  which  to  work,  and  more  or  fewer  facts  on  which  to  work. 
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Hence  the  practitioner  who  at  first  is  docile  and  patient,  assid- 
uous and  cautious,  after  a  few  years,  and  sometimes  suddenly, 
becomes  confident  and  positive  and  almost  inspired.  Dayid 
Smith,  the  beginner,  was  quiet,  slow,  tentative,  and  patient 
David  Smith,  after  his  army  days,  seemed  to  the  patients  whom 
he  gave  back  to  life  or  relieved  from  sore  extremity,  to  carry 
the  gift  of  healing  in  his  hand  and  of  discernment  in  his  eye. 
This  surprising  change  was  but  the  natural  growtl)  of  a  gifted, 
docile,  earnest  soul,  controlled  by  great  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  warmed  by  intense  human  sympathies.  The  florist  will 
take  a  modest,  thick-set,  slowly  grown,  strongly  rooted  plant, 
and  introduce  it  into  a  stimulating  and  favoring  atmosphere, 
and  all  at  once  it  will  put  on  new  proportions  and  bloom  into 
tropical  brilliancy  and  life.  In  this  way  it  was  that  our  friend, 
after  modest  and  patient  beginnings,  suddenly  found  himself  a 
genius,  with  the  sagacious  discernment  and  brilliant  gifts  that 
belong  to  genius. 

That  his  personality  was  unique  and  strikingly  individual, 
all  who  knew  him  were  forward  to  recognize.  But  this  was  no 
more  true  of  him  than  of  many  who  have  been  eminent  in  his 
profession.  Like  many  whose  names  are  familiar,  he  was 
quick,  abrupt,  positive,  at  times  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
sensitive  to  stupidity  and  unreasonableness.  These  and  other 
characteristics  were  in  part  hereditary.  In  part  they  were  the 
causes  and  the  effects,  of  the  gifts  and  experiences  of  many 
eminent  in  his  profession. 

The  quick  and  positive  judgment  that  cannot  or  will  not 
give  the  reasons  for  its  opinions ;  the  peremptory  tone  that  has 
been  made  habitual  by  long  experience  of  careless  or  deliberate 
neglect  in  patient  or  nurse ;  the  rapid  movements  that  crowded 
engagements  form  into  a  second  nature ;  the  assuring  or  the 
impatient  reply,  either  of  which  may  express  the  tenderest 
sympathy,  the  momentary  abandonment  of  manner  which  is 
but  the  quick  reaction  that  seeks  and  will  find  relief  from  the 
constant  presence  of  weakness  and  pain ;  the  sudden  jest,  the 
abrupt  question,  the  stern  reproof,  are  all  familiar  in  tales  or 
personal  experience  of  eminent  medical  practitioners. 

No  man  could  easily  describe  the  personality  of  our  friend 
to  one  who  had  never  seen  him ;  with  form  erect,  with  eager 
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and  jet  gentle  face;  with  striding  gait  and  positive  utterance, 
all  the  more  positive  because  given  with  explosive  earnestness ; 
noble  in  aim  and  generous  in  intent,  even  when  denunciatory 
and  impatient ;  but  always  direct,  truth-loving  and  magnani- 
moQs.  His  love  to  his  friends  knew  no  bounds.  To  his  pa- 
tients he  was  all  that  patients  could  desira  He  crossed  their 
threshold  as  a  messenger  from  God,  ready  to  be  all  and  to  do 
all  that  man  could  possibly  be  or  do,  reassuring  them  before- 
hand by  his  words  and  looks.  He  was  ready  to  come  at  a  mo- 
ment's call,  however  fatigued  or  preengaged,  willing  to  forego 
any  pleasure  or  any  engagement  if  they  needed  him ;  quick  to 
return  from  his  long  needed  and  long  deferred  relaxation  at  a 
sudden  summons,  and  when  all  was  done,  whether  death  or 
recovery  or  confirmed  invalidism  followed,  he  had  bound  the 
patient  or  his  family  to  himself  by  new  and  stronger  bonds  of 
gratitude  and  sympathy. 

In  critical  cases  he  was  aroused  to  his  utmost,  and  he  never 
failed  to  meet  a  great  emergency.  Every  capacity  of  intellect 
and  feeling  was  stimulated  to  do  its  utmost.  His  discernment, 
his  invention,  his  heroism,  his  self-control,  were  all  aroused  in 
every  battle  for  the  life  of  his  patient,  and  with  all  these  heroic 
and  courageous  qualities  there  was  intermingled  a  tender  and 
loving  sympathy.  Though  he  would  repress  the  emotion  of 
others  with  annihilating  reproof,  and  in  no  measured  words,  he 
would  burst  into  tears  after  he  had  carried  a  patient  safely 
through  a  crisis  of  supreme  peril.  His  cheering  voice,  his 
beaming  and  courageous  looks,  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  his 
work,  and  his  confident  and  sunny  hopefulness,  were  like  an 
invigorating  north-wester,  or,  as  the  occasion  might  be,  like  a 
soft  and  gentle  zephyr. 

In  surgical  cases  he  was  a  hero  in  coolness,  rapidity,  quick- 
ness, and  dexterity.  For  the  great  field-days  of  the  eminent 
surgeon's  life,  he  had  prepared  himself  by  marvellous  patience 
with  the  hand  and  trained  quickness  of  eye  and  mind,  by 
abundant  experience,  conjoined  with  the  general  qualities 
which  were  trained  in  ordinary  practice.  When  such  an 
eminent  surgeon  dies,  it  is  felt  by  all  the  thinking  men  and  all 
the  suffering  invalids  within  his  call  that  the  world  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss. 
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Towards  his  fellow  practitioners  he  could  be  uDJast  in  a 
hasty  moment,  but  he  never  could  be  ignoble.  He  could  use 
sharp  words,  the  force  of  which  he  did  not  measure,  but  after 
they  were  spoken  they  left  no  gall  upon  his  lips.  He  was 
often  headlong  in  his  judgments  about  men  and  their  opinions. 
Not  infrequently  he  was  mistaken  in  measuring  and  qualifying 
good  and  evil.  Words  that  had  better  never  have  been  spoken 
would  break  forth  from  his  lips,  but  he  was  eminently  without 
guile  or  bitterness  in  his  heart.  However  easily  he  might  be 
prejudiced  or  alienated  he  could  not  be  malicious  or  mean. 

As  a  man  and  a  thinker,  he  combined  manly  sense  with 
childlike  simplicity.  For  literature  in  all  its  forms  he  had  a 
passionate  fondness  and  surprising  familiarity  with  it  It  was 
a  wonder  to  his  discerning  and  intimate  friends  that  he  could 
read  so  much  under  the  manifold  and  the  exhausting  demands 
which  were  made  upon  his  strength  and  his  time.  Some  who 
thought  to  surprise  him  by  being  beforehand  with  him  in  read- 
ing the  last  new  novel  would  not  infrequently  find  that  they 
were  behind  in  the  race. 

As  a  thinker  in  the  scientific  sphere,  especially  in  the  sci- 
ences that  are  akin  to  his  own  profession,  he  was  a  study. 
Though  intensely  realistic  and  objective,  though  positive  in 
the  extreme  in  his  ways  of  looking  at  all  classes  of  phenomena, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  physiology  and  therapeutics,  he 
seemed  entirely  delivered  from  any  sympathy  with  materialistic 
theories.  The  extreme  forms  of  materialistic  evolution  appar- 
ently made  no  impression  upon  his  sound  understanding. 

In  a  casual  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  a  few  months 
since  in  the  railway  cars,  he  dismissed  this  whole  subject  with 
a  positive  and  pronounced  assent  to  the  remark,  unity  of  plan 
does  not  make  unity  of  substance,  rapidly  citing  certain  strik- 
ing embryonic  phenomena  in  illustration  of  this  point,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  some  other  subject.  It  might  seem,  from  one  view 
of  his  bold  and  imaginative  disposition,  that  he  would  have 
found  temporary  fascination  in  this  newest  form  of  physiologi- 
•cal  romancing,  for  like  every  man  of  genius  he  was  ardently 
and  extravagantly  romantic  in  his  way.  But  he  was  as  real- 
istic on  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature  as  in  the  hard  common 
sense  with  which  he  responded  to  material  facts.     He  believed 
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in  himself,  in  his  friends,  in  his  suflFering  and  grateful  patients, 
in  the  little  boy,  whom  he  had  so  passionately  loved,  but  could 
not  believe  that  he  had  lost,  in  the  mystery  of  sorrow  of  which 
each  day's  experience  presented  some  strange  and  agonizing 
phase;  in  the  exuberant  overflow  of  joy  which  he  saw  flood- 
ing the  world  with  the  beginning  of  each  day  and  the  renewal 
of  each  life,  and  which  his  own  generous  heart  made  his  own, 
by  the  fullness  of  his  sympathy.  He  believed  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  power  to  know ;  in  science,  whose  new  and  ever 
multiplying  trophies  he  greeted  with  new  astonishment;  in  his 
own  intellectual  insight,  each  exercise  and  product  of  which 
thrilled  him  with  new  delight.  As  a  consequence,  conversant 
as  he  was  with  material  phenomena  in  those  phases  which  fascin- 
ate the  philosophic  imagination,  he  was  equally  and  more  sensi- 
tively, though  perhaps  unconsciously  responsive  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  nature,  and  he  unhesitatingly  struck  the  balance  against 
the  new  theories,  with  a  single  stammering  but  decisive  word, 
which  though  a  word,  represented  his  large  experience  and 
life-long  reflection. 

But  though  very  positive  in  his  opinions  on  these  points,  he 
was  in  no  sense  intolerant  of  those  of  his  profession  who  held  the 
opposite.  Such  phenomena  he  looked  upon  as  harmless  and  tem- 
porary, like  the  measles  or  the  whooping  cough,  incident  to  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  but  certain  to  be  outgrown  by  a  healthy 
constitution.  He  had  learned  from  his  own  experience  and 
from  bis  large  experience  with  men  that  every  man  must  do  his 
own  thinking,  and  that  the  way  to  clear  and  solid  convictions 
is  long  and  dim  and  perilous,  which  must  be  traversed  by  minds 
of  a  certain  cast  before  they  reach  a  harbor  of  conviction  and 
rest  Then  he  was  in  his  temper  generous  and  noble,  not  given 
to  suspicion  or  misconstruction,  but  hopeful  and  charitable  in 
feeling,  even  when  he  was  sharp  in  speech  and  defiant  in 
manner. 

These  thoughts  lead  me  naturally  to  his  Christian  faith  and 
his  moral  and  religious  character.  He  was  in  heart  and  by 
avowal  a  positive  Christian  believer.  In  many  of  the  several 
technicalities  of  Christian  doctrine  he  had  no  interest  His 
training  and  his  temperament  rendered  him  impatient  of  them. 
Against  some  forms  of  doctrinal  statement  he  had  a  strong 
and  positive  repulsion.     He  might  perhaps   have   been   per- 
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suaded  to  think  better  of  them,  had  he  taken  the  time  and  pa- 
tience to  consider  them,  or  had  his  friends  the  courage  to  attempt 
to  influence  him ;  but  neither  ever  came  near  the  effort  He  was 
not  fond  of  temporizing  and  abhorred  duplicity  and  evasions. 
Hence  he  did  not  care  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  which  did  not 
express  his  fullest  and  most  minute  convictions,  and  never 
offered  himself  as  a  communicant  in  the  churcb  at  which  he 
was  an  interested  and  devout  worshiper.  But  he  often  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  connecting  himself  with  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church  in  this  college  so  soon  as  he  should  become  a 
resident  of  this  city. 

He  loved  good  men  most  cordially,  and  earnest  Christians,  but 
not  all  who  call  themselves  such  with  loudest  pretensions  or  with 
sanctimonious  ways.  For  some  such  he  was  neither  unstinted 
nor  reticent  in  the  expression  of  his  distrust  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy, but  for  some  of  the  best  men  of  his  town,  men  honored 
for  Christian  zeal,  benevolence,  and  uprightness  in  all  this  land 
and  through  the  world,  he  had  a  brother's  love,  and  would 
have  died  for  them  with  a  brother's  devotion.  With  some 
such  he  maintained  the  most  intimate  intercourse,  in  which  his 
Christian  sympathies  were  most  freely  expressed,  with  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  They  will  bear  testimony  that  his  likings  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  were  of  the  purest  and  noblest  in  their  qual- 
ity, and  that  his  strongest  antipathies  were  against  *' malice, 
pride,  and  all  uncharitableness.''  He  died  with  the  courage  of 
a  hero,  and  the  submission  of  a  saint  To  his  pastor,  who  was 
also  a  man  of  medical  knowledge,  of  whom  he  asked  a  critical 
examination  of  his  condition,  he  added  :  ^'  do  not  be  afraid  to 
tell  me  the  truth ;  I  shall  be  as  ready  to  die  in  two  hours  as  I 
ever  shall  be."  "  Though  he  could  say  but  little,"  he  writes, 
'^  what  he  said  was  entirely  satisfactory.  He  had  no  fear;  he 
was  resting  in  Christ  Only  a  few  months  before  he  had  told 
a  dying  friend,  that  '  she  was  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.'  and  he 
was  now  proving  Christ  in  the  same  experience." 

The  uses  of  adversity  were  signally  exemplified  in  his  char- 
acter and  his  career.  Though  in  many  respects  he  was  singu- 
larly successful  and  prosperous,  in  others  his  life  was  a  constant 
and  painful  struggle.  His  life-long  and  constant  infirmity 
could  never  be  long  away  from  his  notice  and  at  times  would 
suggest  impatient  and  bitter  thoughts   if   it  did  not  prompt 
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sharp  and  bitter  words  that  else  had  been  smooth  and  sweet ; 
the  early  death  of  his  mother — at  the  beginning  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  the  awful  blow  that  smote  him  to  the  earth  at  the  dawn 
of  his  manhood  in  the  tragical  fate  of  his  father ;  the  sights 
and  sitenes  of  agony  and  horror  that  for  day  and  night  occu- 
pied him  in  the  tield  and  at  the  hospital,  and  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  son,  the  constant 
drain  upon  his  sympathies  from  his  love  for  his  patients — to- 
gether with  the  manifold  and  chafing  vexations  that  a  temper- 
ament like  his  must  suffer  in  such  a  profession  as  his,  all  these 
together  made  his  life  a  constant  struggle,  and  shortened  it  by 
at  least  a  score  and  a  half  of  yeara  But  what  was  shortened 
of  this  life  was  added  to  the  life  which  is  immortal.  In  the 
light  of  Christian  hope  the  score  of  years  that  are  cut  off  from 
the  career  on  earth  are  better  spent  in  the  perfect  life, — 
certainly  better  for  the  man  himself. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  are  left  behind  ?  Of  us 
who  have  lost  his  accumulated  experience,  his  sharp  discern- 
ment, his  sagacity  q}atured  into  genius,  his  lofty  nobleness,  his 
undaunted  courage,  his  contagious  enterprise,  his  chivalrous 
unselfishness  ?  Perhaps,  though  we  cannot  easily  believe  it, 
this  life  will  be  even  worth  more  to  us  now  that  he  is  gone 
and  we  see  his  virtues  transfigured  into  a  noble  ideal  by  his 
sadden  and  tragic  death  than  had  he  been  with  us  longer. 

It  is  with  this  hope  this  brief  sketch  has  been  prepared  and 
submitted  to  your  attention. 

This  life  has  more  than  a  personal  interest  and  importance 
to  each  and  all  of  us.  It  enforces  one  or  two  lessons  which 
vitally  concern  the  medical  profession  and  the  public.  First* 
it  exemplifies  the  essentially  elevated  character  of  this  profes- 
sion and  the  high  place  which  it  should  hold  in  the  public  esteem. 
Viewed  ideally  this  profession  has  claims  to  the  very  highest 
placa  The  science  on  which  it  is  founded  is  the  science  of 
nature;  perhaps  in  the  most  fascinating  of  its  phenomena,  the 
phenomena  of  life  made  doubly  attractive  because  modified  by 
the  darkest  of  nature's  mysteries, — the  mysteries  of  disease,  and 
decay,  and'  pain.  These  phenomena  are  studied  by  the  phy- 
sician not  primarily  out  of  scientific  curiosity  but  for  a  practi- 
cal application  which  is  the  noblest  conceivable,  the  relief  of 
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human  suffering.  For  this  end,  the  chemist  analyzes,  the 
anatomist  dissects,  the  physiologists  interpret  structure  and 
function,  the  therapeutist  heals  or  prevents  disease,  the  surgeon 
extirpates  or  binds  up,  and  the  student  whom  they  train  goes 
forth  with  the  single  duty  of  applying  what  he  has  learned  and 
of  learning  more  that  he  may  apply  the  more.  The  problems 
which  he  is  to  solve  and  the  theories  which  he  must  unravel 
are  not  abstract  but  concrete.  He  visits  his  patient  not  to 
make  a  skillful  diagnosis,  which  he  may  test  by  his  death,  but 
which  he  may  prove  by  his  restoration.  Every  problem  comes 
to  him  with  an  appeal  to  his  heart  as  truly  as  to  his  mind,  or 
rather  to  his  mind  through  his  heart.  Every  theory  of  disease 
or  medicine  with  which  he  grapples  concerns  a  living  suflFerer 
struggling  for  his  life.  He  cannot  avoid  a  most  excited  inter- 
est in  his  studies,  unless  he  is  stupid  beyond  endurance  or 
selfish  beyond  common  example.  The  infant  sufferer  makes  by 
his  looks  that  mute  appeal  to  which  only  fiends  are  insensible, 
the  strong  man  in  his  agony  shrieks  out  for  instant  help  in 
tones  that  pierce  to  the  heart,  the  dying  makes  the  last  call 
that  is  possible  from  man  to  man.  Under  circumstances  like 
these  a  man  cannot  but  study  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  learn 
anything  under  any  excitement 

The  physician  is  also  brought  necessarily  into  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  to  his  fellow  men.  If  he  is  skillful  and  faithful 
and  successful  he  earns  their  gratitude.  He  must  be  admitted 
often  to  their  inmost  confidences,  seeing  them  on  their  weakest 
side,  beholding  them  under  the  humiliations  of  pain  and  fear, 
sometimes  of  sin  and  temptation,  not  infrequently  of  passion 
and  degradation.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  show  patience, 
fidelity,  sympathy,  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  magnanim- 
ity as  the  devotees  of  few  other  callings,  and  of  becoming  often, 
as  was  our  departed  friend,  the  trusted  benefactor  and  the  wel- 
come visitant  of  hundreds  of  familiea  When  such  a  physician 
submits  to  the  final  arbitrament,  the  sentence  of  blessing,  I  was 
sick  and  ye  visited  me,  will  not  merely  be  pronounced  on  the 
good  physician  by  the  Lord  Christ,  but  it  will  be  repeated  by 
the  crowd  of  his  patients  whom  he  has  blessed.  The  physician 
who  meets  these  opportunities  in  the  right  spirit  becomes  one 
of  the  most  favored  of  men,  in  the  character  which  he  forms, 
and  tlie  social  and  personal  position  which  he  acquires. 
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He  may  abuse  these  advantages  in  ways  which  I  do  not  care 
to  specify.  He  may  pander  to  vice.  He  may  abuse  sacred 
personal  confidences.  He  may  degrade  and  lower  himself  and 
the  community.  In  this  the  old  adage  is  exemplified,  corrupiio 
opdmi  pessima.  But  the  profession  itself  is  none  the  less 
attractive  and  noble  for  these  abuses. 

I  need  not  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  dignity  of  this 
profession  is  more  generally  acknowledged  than  at  any  previ- 
ous period  in  the  history  of  man.  One  manifest  evidence  of 
this  truth  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  to  no  profession  are  its 
members  more  enthusiastically  devoted  both  in  the  science 
'which  prepares  and  the  practice  which  perfects  the  accom- 
plished physician.  I  am  confident  that  our  departed  friend,  as 
he  reviews  his  past  in  the  light  of  his  present  life,  will  be 
grateful  if  his  own  example  may  be  an  inspiration  and  guide 
to  many  who  shall  follow  him. 

The  second  and  final  thought  which  this  life  suggests  is  the 
importance  of  elevating  the  character  of  medical  education. 
It  seems  strange,  it  is  strange  and  almost  inexplicable,  that  at 
a  time  when  the  medical  profession  is  so  highly  esteemed  and 
so  enthusiastically  prosecuted  by  its  devotees  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  devising  of  efficient  measures  for  the  ele- 
vation of  medical  science  and  the  improvement  of  medical 
skill  by  ample  and  thorough  preliminary  study.  Legislation 
has  been  invoked  and  responded  to  secure  against  irregular  and 
irresponsible  practitioners.  The  power  to  guard  their  own 
guild  from  quacks  and  charlatans  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
fession itself  and  a  modicum  of  aid  has  been  granted  to  the 
beginnings  of  medical  institutions.  But  with  few  exceptions 
the  medical  schools  of  this  country  are  to  all  intents  pri- 
vate institutions,  in  which  the  instruction  till  recently  has  been 
given  in  connection  with  a  large  and  engrossing  private  prac- 
tice, the  terms  have  been  short,  the  course  of  study  has  been 
contracted  to  a  lecture  season,  and  the  preliminary  education 
has  often  been  most  meagre. 

It  is  no  place  here  to  sketch  the  outline  of  an  ideal  Medical 
College.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  such  a  college  must 
command  the  exclusive  time  and  occupation  of  at  least  some  of 
its  professors.  However  wise  the  arrangement  may  be,  which 
has  connected  medical  instruction  in  some  departments  with  an 
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active  practice,  it  has  now  become  an  axiom  with  those  who 
alone  are  competent  to  decide  such  a  question,  that  in  those 
departments  in  which  science  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, men  must  be  placed  who  can  give  their  lives  exclusively 
to  study  and  instruction.  If  this  is  so,  their  chairs  must  be 
endowed.  Tuition  fees  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  support 
of  chairs  of  this  kind.  Let  these  chairs  be  filled,  and  the  way 
will  at  once  be  opened  for  a  longer  curriculum  and  an  ampler 
preparation.  This  was  the  judgment  of  our  departed  friend 
which  he  expressed  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate,  and  in  the 
devotion,  if  not  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

It  is  written  in  the  oldest  of  books,  "  all  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life."  This  is  true  when  he  is  prostrated  by 
disease  or  threatened  with  impending  death,  but  it  is  not  true 
of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  community,  when  either  has  occasion 
to  provide  against  sickness  and  death  by  sanitary  or  scientific 
precautions.  When  a  man  is  overtaken  by  mortal  disease,  he 
spends  his  money  like  water,  his  hundreds,  his  thousands,  bis 
millions,  it  may  be,  to  avert  the  doom.  But  the  same  man  is 
more  than  reckless  of  manifold  exposures  that  scatter  the 
seeds  of  certain  death.  A  community  will  become  frantic  at 
the  threat  or  visitation  of  some  invading  pestilence,  and  freely 
incur  the  ruinous  expenses  which  flight  or  terror  suggest  And 
yet  the  same  community  will  quietly  allow  deadly  poisons  to 
cx)urse  with  subtle  stealth  beneath  its  streets  and  arrange  for 
the  admission  of  a  mortal  enemy  by  midnight  into  every 
chamber.  Similarly,  public  spirited  individuals  will  acknowl- 
edge their  public  responsibilities  for  public  blessings  of  every 
other  sort,  even  of  education  and  culture,  and  yet  the  same 
class  of  individuals  and  the  State  itself  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  permanent  security  to  the  public  health 
which  sanitary  and  medical  appliances  alone  provide. 

May  the  lesson  of  this  hour  awaken  in  some  who  hear  and 
are  able  to  respond  to  it,  a  sense  of  the  obligation  and  privilege 
which  is  enforced  by  this  self-sacrificing  life,  amply  to  provide 
for  our  Hospital,  our  Dispensary,  and  our  Medical  Institution. 
Should  this  follow,  our  friend  will  not  have  died,  as  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  live,  in  vain.  The  blessing  which  he  sought  to 
bring  to  us  by  his  living  presence,  will  have  come  to  us  with 
his  death. 
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Article    II.— THE    MINORITY    IN    THE    MOTHER 

COUNTRY,  1774. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1778,  there  was  a  little  dinner 
party  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dilly,  the  London  bookseller.     Mrs. 
Knowles  was  there,  "the  ingenious  Quaker;"  Mrs.   Seward, 
"the  poetess  of  Lichfield;"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  and  another 
clerical  gentleman,  "  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford."    Happily 
for  the  fame  of  that  little  party,  Mr.  Boswell  was  also  there ; 
in  high  spirits,  as  he  tells  us,  because  a  certain  able  and  elo- 
quent historian  had,  that  morning,  expressed  a  great  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson.     "  Had  I  been  George  the  Third,"  he  had 
said,  "  and  thought  as  he  did  about  America,  I  would  have 
given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year,  for  his  *  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,'  alon6."     Armed  with  this  pleasant  compliment,  Mr. 
James  Boswell  managed  to  soothe  the  lion  of  the  occasion,  in 
the  trying  interval  before  dinner.     "  I  repeated  this,"  he  re- 
cords himself,  "and  Johnson  was  much  pleased."     Before  the 
evening  was  over,  however,  his  complacency  was  suddenly 
disturbed.     Was  it  because  George  the  Third  had  failed  to  see 
things  in  precisely  the  same  generous  light  as  "  the  able  and 
eloquent  historian"  ?  or    was   it  because  the  irascible  doctor 
grew  tired  of  discussing  Christian  love  with  "  ihe  ingenious 
Quaker"  and  "  the  Lichfield  poetess"  ?     How  came  it  about, 
that,  from  these  mild  excitements  he  broke  away,  to  attack  the 
Americans  ?     "  Rascals — robbers— pirates,"  he  cried,  "  I'd  bum 
and  destroy  them."     "  I  am  willing,"  he  roared,  "  to  love  all 
mankind,  except  an  American  I"    We  can  see  that  little  storm 
in    a    teapot,    still.     The    Buttered    poetess;   the    trembling 
Quaker ;  the  clerical  gentlemen  not  quite  decided  whether  to 
be  shocked  at  such  passion,  or  gratified  with  such  patriotism  ; 
the  infuriated  lion,  lashing  his  tail  and  pouring  forth  volleys 
which  "  one  might  fancy"  says  Boswell  "could  be  heard  across 
the  Atlantic ;"  and  the  historian  of  the  scene,  who  sat,  as  he 
tells  us,  during  the  tempest  "  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting  his 
heat  of  temper  and  his  inflammable  corruption." 
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This  savage  discourse  of  Dr.  Johnson's  was  quite  in  har- 
mony with  his  calmer  judgment.  **  Sir/'  he  said  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  early  as  1769,  "  they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  anything  we  allow  them,  short  of  hanging." 
Their  resistance,  in  his  opinion,  argued  the  basest  ingratitude. 
Yet  this  same  Johnson  was  able  to  detect  the  inconsistency  of 
a  fishmonger,  whom  he  saw,  one  day,  skinning  a  fish  alive, 
and  swearing  at  it  all  the  while,  because  it  would  not  lie  still 
during  the  operation.  But  circumstances  alter  cases.  The 
colonists  ought  to  have  been  thankful  to  be  skinned  alive, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  most  religious  and  gracious  majesty 
George  the  Third.  I  propose  to  enquire  how  far  the  pas- 
sionate utterances  of  Johnson  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
English  people.  No  doubt  he  had,  as  Thackeray  says,  **  the 
ear  of  the  nation.  His  immense  authority  reconciled  it  to 
loyalty ;  and  shamed  it  out  of  irreligion.  When  George  the 
Third  talked  with  him,  and  the  people  heard  the  great  author's 
good  opinion  of  the  sovereign,  whole  generations  rallied  to  the 
King.  Johnson  was  revered  as  a  sort  of  oracle;  and  the 
oracle  declared  for  Church  and  King." 

But  not  even  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  would  have  dis- 
gusted the  oracle  more  than  to  have  been  assured  that  there 
was  no  one  who  disagreed  with  him.  He  was  no  lover  of  a  * 
tame  uniformity.  The  ingenious  Quaker,  the  poetess  of  Lich- 
field, the  hospitable  Mr.  Dilly,  the  two  clerical  gentlemen,  are 
only  honest  shades  to  us ;  but  Johnson  lives,  the  most  vivid 
and  vigorous  figure  in  the  social  and  literary  circles  of  that 
day.  I  think  that  it  was  only  when  he  was  in  church  that  he 
repeated  the  responses  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
Everywhere  else,  this  sturdy,  wholesome,  fearless,  contradic- 
tious tyrant  is  like  his  own  fishmonger;  first  skinning  his  fish 
mercilessly,  and  then  abusing  it  roundly  for  not  blessing  the 
knife  and  lying  quiet  Such  a  man  has  no  need  to  fear  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  all  his  opiniona  Johnson  may 
have  had  the  ear  of  the  nation,  but  it  must  have  been  y^ry 
hard  for  either  a  Whig  or. a  Non-conformist  to  lend  him  his 
ears.  They  were  so  sure  to  be  boxed.  "Sir,"  he  cried,  after 
praising  one  of  his  friends,  "  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bot- 
tomless Whig,  as  they  all  are  now."     "  And  I  have  always 
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said,"  he  declared  on  another  occasion,  '*  the  first  Whig  was 
the  DeviL"  He  probably  thought  that  the  same  personage 
was  the  first  Non-conformist  One  day  he  was  walking  with 
his  friend  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  the  architect,  in  his  garden ; 
and  Chambers  began  to  gather  the  snails  from  his  flower-beds, 
and  to  throw  them  over  the  wall  into  the  next  plot  to  his. 
Johnson  protested  against  such  a  piece  of  bad  neighborship." 
'*Sir,"  said  Chambers,  ** my  neighbor  is  a  Dissenter."  "Oh," 
cried  the  Doctor,  "  if  that  be  the  case  Chambers,  toss  away, 
toss  away,  as  hard  as  you  can  I"  The  Non-conformist,  like  the 
American,  ought  to  be  thankful  for  his  neighbor's  snails ; 
thankful,  indeed  that  his  neighbor  allowed  him  "anything 
short  of  hanging." 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that,  whatever  Whigs  and  Dis- 
senters may  have  held,  the  voices  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  that  stormy  time,  in  favor  of  the  colonists,  are  now 
feeble  and  faint  Of  course  there  is  the  splendid  exception  of 
Pitt,  the  greatest  statesman  of  that  or  of  any  age :  **  You  have 
no  right  to  tax  America.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
virtue  as  tamely  to  give  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit  instru- 
ments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest"  But,  as  we  all  remember, 
lander  the  sway  of  a  passion  stronger  even  than  his  enthusiasm 
for  justice,  the  most  illustrious  leader  of  the  eighteenth  century 
changed  his  note ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
tremulous  under  the  weight  of  the  ermine,  belied  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Commoner,  when  in  the  lower  House,  he  appealed 
from  temporary  resentment  to  eternal  right 

For  many  reasons,  the  opinion  of  ^Dr.  Johnson,  as  to 
America,  would  fairly  represent  the  opinion  of  the  nation  at 
large.  War  has  always  been  popular  in  England ;  and  it 
would  be  especially  so  just  then.  The  recrijiting  sergeant 
relieved  the  parish  stocks  of  many  a  constant  guest ;  the  com- 
mon prison  of  many  a  candidate  for  the  gallows;  and  the 
home  circle,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  of  the  scapegrace  of  the 
family.  The  prodigal  son  enlisted ;  and  when,  after  a  cam- 
paign or  two,  he  returned,  he  brought  with  him  the  best  robe, 
the  ring,  and  the  shoes ;  with  money  enough  to  buy  <the  fatted 
call     In  such  a  country  as  the  England  of  1774,  war  becomes 
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almost  a  necessity.     You  must  either  pay  for  glory,  or  for 
paupers;  and  the  soldier  in  his  red  coat  is  a  more  stimulating 
spectacle  to  national  vanity  than  is  the  beggar  in  his  rags. 
Besides  this  very  obvious  fact,  we  are  also  to  remember  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  discovery  had  just  then  seized    upon  the 
Briton  ;  and  that  discovery  with  him  meant  possession.     James 
Cook,  the  Whitby  ship-boy,  had  circled  the  world ;  and,  wher- 
ever he  could,  had  claimed  the  land  which  he  touched  for  the 
English  crown.     The  earth-hunger  of  the  Saxon  race,  which 
has  given  to  that  little  island  on  the  German  Ocean,  the  his- 
toric cities  of  India,  the  mysterious  heart  of  Africa,  the  un- 
told wealth  of  Australia,  the  cheerless  heritage  of  Canada,  and 
which,  like  Oliver  Twist,  still  asks  for  more,  was  never  keener 
than  when  George  the  Third  was  king.     It  was  not  disap- 
pointed ambition,  it  was  not  humbled  patriotism,  but  it  was 
this  unquenchable  appetite  for  acquisition,  which  made  the  dy- 
ing protest  of  Chatham  so  pathetic.     "  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  in 
broken  utterances,  **  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  mon- 
archy.    His  majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent, 
as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.     Seventeen  years  ago  this  peo- 
ple was  the  terror  of  the  world."     He  spoke,  pressed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  fell  back  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  home  to  i 
dia 

The  instructions  under  which  Captain  Cook  sailed  declared 
that  '*  nothing  can  redound  more  to  the  honor  of  this  nation 
as  a  maritime  power,  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  trade  and  navigation 
thereof,  than  to  make  discoveries  of  countries  hitherto  un- 
known." The  passion  for  opening  up  new  lands  and  sailing 
over  seas  strangers  to  our  navies,  was  no  mere  boyish  thirst  for 
adventura  "  Trade"  was  to  be  advanced  ;  for  are  not  we  Eng- 
lishmen a  nation  of  shopkeepers?  To  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
the  mother  country  no  loss  could  be  so  serious  as  the  loss  of 
America.  In  1772  her  trade  with  her  colony  was  almost 
equal  to  that  which  she  carried  on  with  the  whole  world  fifty 
years  befora  From  a  twelfth  it  had  risen  to  be  a  third  part  of 
English  commerce.  No  prospect  was  so  bright,  in  all  her  do 
minions,  as  this.     The  gold  lay  undisturbed  in  the  Australian 
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gulches,  the  treasures  of  India  were  yet  little  more  than  a 
dream  from  the  Arabian  nights ;  but  the  trade  with  Massachu- 
setts or  Virginia  was  as  real  as  the  trade  with  Bordeaux  or 
Hamburg.  The  severance  of  the  American  colonies  would 
naturally  touch  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  in  their  pockets ; 
and  just  then  a  very  light  purse  was  sufficient  to  weigh  down 
the  loyalty  of  the  average  Englishman. 

As  time  rolls  on,  we  shall  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  monarch 
who  claimed  this  loyalty,  in  the  years  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. At  present,  we  are  so  much  occupied  with  praising  the 
men  who  have  had  an  excess  of  talent,  that  it  requires  some 
liule  boldness  in  one  who  desires  to  remind  this  age  that  the 
world  has  been  advanced  as  much  by  its  tyrants  as  by  it^ 
benefactors,  and  owes  as  heavy  a  debt  to  the  fools  as  it  does  to 
the  wise.  Nothing  more  providential  for  this  country  ever 
happened  than  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  a  man 
like  George  the  Third.  Had  he  been  an  Elizabeth,  a  Crom- 
well, or  a  William  of  Orange ,  But  one  glance  at  that  fa- 
miliar fat-witted  face  is  sufficient  to  crush  out  such  specula- 
tions in  even  the  most  riotous  imagination.  We  can  indeed 
conceive  of  George  as  something  else  than  King  of  England ; 
but  that  something  certainly  would  not  put  him  on  the  same 
•  plane  with  the  heroic  names  which  I  have  mentioned. 

As  we  look  at  him,  in  the  pitiless  caricatures  of  Gilray,  we 
seem  to  have  seen  that  face  before.  Where  was  it  ?  Probably 
at  a  cattle  show,  reposing  on  a  litter  of  clean  straw  ;  somno- 
lent, stupid,  satisfied ;  with  this  inscription :  "  First  prize  for 
Hogs."  "George,  be  a  king,"  his  mother  was  for  ever  saying 
to  him  ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  obey  her.  Little  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  practiced  writing,  when  a  child,  from  a  copy-slip 
which  ran  thus :  **  Kings  do  just  whatever  they  please."  Al- 
though George  had  been  shamefully  educated,  this  branch  of 
his  schooling  had  not  been  neglected  :  and  he  took  to  it  very 
kindly.  He  meant  to  do  whatever  he  pleased.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  monarch  who  sold  his  subjects  to  be  shot  at 
for  so  many  ducats  a  head  :  and  he  proposed  to  repeat  that  ex- 
perience if  necessary.  He  came  of  a  loveless  stock.  When 
his  father,  Prince  Frederick,  died,  all  that  George  11.,  whose 
eldest  son  he  was,  cared  to  say,  was,  "  Dead,  is  he  I     I  thought 
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he  had  been  only  sick !"  The  people  of  England  did  not 
raourn  the  heir  apparent  either:  and  so  they  embalmed  his 
memory  in  lines  which  had  more  vitality  than  their  subject ; 
for  they  still  survive — 

'*  Here  lies  poor  Fred. :  Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father,  I  had  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  his  brother.  Better  than  any  other. 
Had  it  been  his  sister,  No  one  would  have  missed  lier. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation,  So  much  the  better  for  the  nation. 
But  since  'tis  only  Fred.,  Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead, 
Why,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  1" 

Had  the  son  died,  instead  of  the  father,  the  rhyme  might 
have  run  in  much  the  same  way.     It  would  have  been  as  suita- 
ble, indeed,  to  any  of  that  family,  which  never  won  the  hearts 
or  commanded  the  reverence  of  the  English  people.     Geoi^e 
was  no  wo]*se  than  his  brothers  and  sisters.     In  morals  he  was 
superior  to  the  most  of  them,  as  well  as  to  his  subjects.     He  was 
faithful  to  his  wife,  and  that  alone  entitles  him  to  immortality. 
He  had  an  ordinary,  churchwarden  intellect     He  would  have 
figured  most  naturally  as  the  oracle  of  the  "Checquers"  or  the 
^*  Bed  Lion,"  in  an  English  village.     He  had  sufiBtcient  inquisi- 
tiveness  to  fit  him  "  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.'^ 
He  loved  the  domestic  virtues ;  and  dressed  them  all  in  sober 
colors,  and  drilled  them  to  a  monotonous  propriety.     His  chil- 
dren, as  they  grew  up,  wearied  of  this  life,  so  much  resembling 
the  flat  sand-fields  of  their  native  province  of  Hanover.    This 
house,  swept  and  garnished,  was  so  intolerably  dull,  that  one 
hopes  they  were  forgiven  when  they,  one  after  another,  took  to 
them  the  seven  devils  worse  than  themselves,  or  went  off  into 
the  far  country  to  spend  their  pocket-money  in  some  livelier 
company  than  that  of  their  mother.     One  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my   boyhood  is  of  listening  to  the  sweet,  low- 
toned  organ  on  which  good  King  George  would  play,  in  his  in- 
sanity.    To  me  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  those  soothing  strains, 
once  a  week,  in  church.     But  one  can  have  too  much  even  of 
that.     A  week  of  Sundays,  virtuous,  moral,  musical  and  mild, 
in  such  company  as  George  and  his  homely  queen,  must  have 
often   raised   the   question,    "Is  life   worth  living?"    Under 
such  circumstances,  probably  not.     Like  most  dull  and  stu- 
pid men,  George  was,  in  another  sense  than  that  suggested 
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by  Gilray's  caricature,  pig-headed.  He  planted  his  feet  down 
in  a  prejudice  and  mistook  it  for  a  principle.  He  had  that 
grace  of  pertinacity  which  in  a  mule  is  called  obstinacy, 
but  in  a  statesman  consistency.  We  are  told  that  he  hated  a 
fool.  If  so  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  humbler  man  than  is  often  supposed.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  and  in  his  antipathy  to  fools  in 
general,  George  had  no  personal  reference.  This  man,  houest, 
humdrum,  addle-headed,  sincere,  did  his  best  But  the  best  of 
such  as  he,  matched  against  the  true  monarchs  of  that  splendid 
era,  what  was  it  ?  King  Log  against  the  American  Eagle  I 
And  there  were  kings  then  !  Edmund  Burke,  of  whom 
Johnson  said,  "Yes,  sir;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance,  at  the 
same  time  with  Burke,  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he 
would  say,  'This  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  If  Burke  should 
go  into  a  stable,  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the  ostler  would  say, 
*We  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  hera'" 

William  Pitt,  writing,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  iniquitous  stamp  act,  and  saying  to  his  wife, 
"  Happy,  indeed,  was  the  scene  of  this  glorious  morning ; 
when  the  sun  of  liberty  shone  once  more  benignly  upon  a 
country  too  long  benighted.  My  dear  love,  not  all  the  ap- 
plauding joy,  which  the  hearts  of  animated  gratitude  saved 
from  despair  and  bankruptcy,  uttered  in  the  lobby,  could  touch 
me,  in  any  degree,  like  the  tender  and  lively  delight  which 
breathes  in  your  warm  and  affectionate  note." 

John  Adams,  a  village  schoolmaster  of  Massachusetts,  pen- 
ning in  his  obscurity  such  words  as  these:  "  Our  people,  in  an- 
other century,  will  be  more  numerous  than  England  itself. 
All  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  disunite  us." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  concluding  a  letter  to  the  kingliest  spirit 
of  all  that  all  illustrious  band — George  Washington:  "For 
my  own  personal  ease,  I  should  have  died  ten  years  ago ;  but 
though  those  years  have  been  spent  in  excruciating  pain,  I  am 
l)leased  that  I  have  lived  them,  since  they  have  brought  me  to 
see  our  present  situation.  I  am  now  finishing  my  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  probably,  with  it,  my  career  in  this  life ;  but  in 
whatever  state  of  existence  I  am  placed  hereafter,  if  I  retain 
any  memory  of  what  has  passed  here,  I  shall  with  it  retain 
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the  esteem,  respect,  and  affection  with  which  I  have  long  been, 
My  dear  friend,  Yours  most  sincerely."  Such  are  the  compli- 
ments which  kings  exchange  as  they  prepare  to  pass  into 
that  grander  life,  on  whose  threshold 

"  Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
"  And  in  the  narrow  grave  be  laid,  With  the  poor  crushed  scjrthe  and  spade, 
(for) "  Only  the  actions  of  the  just,  Grow  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Beside  such  men  as  these  Farmer  George  fails  to  look  very 
heroic.  In  the  caricatures  of  the  day,  he  pauses  at  the  cottage 
of  an  old  woman,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  mystery  of  a 
dumpling.  "  Hay  I  Hay  I  apple  dumplings !  how  get  the  ap- 
ples in  I  how  ?  are  they  made  without  seams?"  Even  the  loyal 
Johnson  was  reported  to  have  said,  after  his  interview  with  the 
monarch,  in  the  Royal  Library:  **His  Majesty  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  some  good  nature,  and  much  curiosity.  His  Maj- 
esty, indeed,  was  multifarious  in  his  questions;  but,  thank 
God,  he  answered  them  all  hiinselt" 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  must  have  had  an  uneasy  time  of  it 
under  such  a  sovereign.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  turbu- 
lent in  the  extreme.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  "  That  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  must 
be  diminished."  In  that  delightful  book  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  repeatedly,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  writing:  "Jan. 
29,  1782.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  with  Francis, 
and  gave  thanks."  The  critics  are  troubled  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  these  sentences.  But  as  to 
that  point  there  need  be  no  serious  discussion.  If  Johnson  did 
not  give  thanks,  he  certainly ^eft  them.  "I  am  glad,"  said  he, 
"  the  ministry  is  removed.  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never 
disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a  messenger  into  the  city  to 
take  up  a  printer,  the  messenger  was  taken  up  instead  of  the 
printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  alderman.  If  they  sent 
one  army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was  defeated 
and  taken  before  the  second  arrived.  I  will  not  say  that  what 
they  did  was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was  always  done  at  a  wrong 
time." 

Such  an  England  could  not  be  unanimous.  There  was  the 
Court  party  opposed  to  the  Patrician  party.     There  was  the 
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Whig  party  battling  with  the  Tory.  There  was  the  City  of 
London,  and  there  was  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  John  Wilkes,  and  Edmund  Burke, 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  imperious  Grenville.  There 
was  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  beloved  Lord  Bute ;  and  there 
was  her  son  George,  with  her  "Be  a  King  George,  be  a  King," 
echoing  in  his  ears;  and  his  own  "Be  a  fool,  George,  be  a 
fool,"  making  chaotic  responses  in  his  poor,  dull  brain.  Be- 
cause he  made  his  calling  and  election  sure,  let  us,  in  this 
country,  give  thanka  Common  gratitude  ought  long  ago  to 
have  inspired  Americans  to  keep  as  sacred  as  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  the  day  on  which  King  George  the  Third 
ascended  the  English  throne.  That  was  the  true  birthday  of 
American  Independence. 

The  contrast  between  Old  England  and  New  was  a  much 
stronger  contrast  in  1774  than  it  can  ever  be  again.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  Colonies  was  not  much  over  a  million  and  a  half ; 
the  white  population  was  considerably  less.  Massachusetts 
headed  the  list,  and  Pennsylvania  followed  close  on  her  heels ; 
and  to  these  succeeded  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  then  Georgia,  the  last 
in  numbers,  and  these  almost  entirely  slaves. 

Beligiously,  the  North  East  was  obedient  to  what  was  popu- 
larly understood  by  Puritan  principles;  Pennsylvania  was 
Quaker ;  New  York  still  sent  to  Holland  for  its  pastors  and  its 
pulpits ;  while  the  South  was  Episcopalian.  The  educational 
lines  were  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected.  New 
England  had  her  free  school  in  every  village ;  and  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  there  was  not  to  be  found,  all  the  way 
from  Connecticut  to  Maine,  an  adult,  born  in  the  country,  who 
could  not  read  and  write.  Pennsylvania  was  scarcely  less  in- 
telligent. The  Middle  Colonies  were  not  quite  so  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  education.  In  the  South,  the  wealthier  classes  had 
their  private  tutors,  their  colleges,  their  expensive  schools,  and 
as  to  the  classes  which  were  not  wealthy,  their  pastors  and 
masters  seem  to  have  held  very  much  the  same  opinion  as  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
wrote  of  those  beneath  his  own  rank  and  dignity  :  "  Laymen, 
to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  ftook  turned 
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wrong  side  upward  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order, 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  any  communion  with  booka" 

The  intellectual  supremacy  of  New  England,  stands,  I  pre- 
sume, undisputed  as  it  is  indisputable     But  this  supremacy 
expressed  two  facts,  which  to  the  mind  of  George  the  Third, 
and  indeed  to  the  average  British  mind  of  the  period,  were  sim- 
ply terrific.    These  two  facts  were  Republicanism  in  Politics,  and 
Dissent  in  Religion.     For  six  generations,  the  Colonists  had 
been  used  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  although  their  loyalty 
to  the  English  Crown  was  reiterated  again  and  again.     Their 
whole  history,  their  training,  the  very  air  they  breathed,  the 
spirit  of  their  lives,  made  them  masterful  and  independent. 
For  six  generations,  also,  the  Colonists  who  had  the  finest  edu- 
cation, the  greatest  towns,  and  the  most  important  trade,  had 
gone  to  what  in  England  would  be  called  a  meeting  house,  as 
opposed  to  a  church.     In  one  word,  which  still  needs  in  Eng- 
land to  be  mentioned  in  a  whisper — they  were  Dissenters.    To 
be  a  dissenter  in  the  mother  country,  is  always  a  blunder,  and 
often  it  is  a  crime.     I  could  not  forbear  smiling,  some  time 
since,  when  an  American  novelist,  writing  about  English  coun- 
try life,  pictured  a  nobleman  as  building  a  Methodist  chapel, 
and  occasionally  even  attending  its  services.     My  first  impulse 
was  to  go  in  search  of  the  writer,  and  congratulate  her  on  her 
childlike  innocence.     A  nobleman  in  a  meeting  house!    I  was 
carried  back  to  that  mysterious  scene,  in  the  book  of  Job,  when 
the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord, 
^'and  Satan  came  also  among  them."    Such  religious  equality 
may  be  conceivable  in  the  land  of  Uz,  but  it  is  not  conceivable 
in  the  land  from  which  we  sprang.     "  I  suspect^"  says  Mr.  Em- 
erson, 'Hhat  there  is  in  an  Englishman's  brain  a  valve  that  can 
be  closed  at  pleasure,  as  an  engineer  shuts  off  steam.    The 
most  sensible   and  well-informed   men  possess  the  power  of 
thinking  just  as  &r  as  the  bishop  in  religious  matters,  and  as 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  politics.     The  national  tem- 
perament deeply  enjoys  the  unbroken  order  and  tradition  of 
its  church ;  the  liturgy,  ceremony,  architecture ;  the  sober  grace, 
the  good  company,  the  connection  with  the  throne,  and  with 
history,  which  adorn  it."     Who  but  is  charmed  with  the  ex- 
quisite hunfor  of  Addison,  when  describing  the  behavior  of  Sir 
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Soger  de  Coverly,  in  his  parish  church?  "My  friend  Sir 
Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He  has 
often  told  me  that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  Found  his 
parishioners  very  irregular;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them 
kneel  and  join  in  the  responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a 
hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book.  During  the  service,  he, 
being  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  keeps  them  in  very 
good  order;  suffering  nobody  to  sleep  besides  himself,  and 
sometimes  standing  up,  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their 
knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants 
are  missing."  It  needs  an  intrepid  western  imagination  to 
conceive  of  Sir  Roger,  or  any  of  his  class,  as  building  and 
attending  a  dissenting  chapel  I  At  the  very  time  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  William  Pitt  subscribed  a  hundred  pounds 
to  the  repairs  of  the  parish  church  at  Wimbledon,  with  the 
request  that  it  might  be  laid  out  on  the  steeple,  in  order  that 
the  church  might  not  look  like  a  meeting  house.  English 
meeting  houses,  of  this  date,  had  not  dared  aspire  to  steeples. 
They  were  built  up  in  dull  yards,  and  at  the  far  end  of  blind 
alleys ;  and  they  were  spoken  of  in  the  same  tone  as  one  spoke 
of  the  small  pox  or  any  other  virulent  and  contagious  disease. 
It  was  infinitely  more  in  accordance  with  the  leadings  of  provi- 
dence that  a  man  should  have  the  gout  than  that  he  should  be 
a  Presbyterian  or  a  Gongregationalist.  The  one  was  flying  in 
the  face  of  his  ancestors,  the  other  was  following  in  their  foot- 
steps. To  this  hour,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  needs  more  moral 
courage  to  own  up  to  being  a  dissenter,  in  certain  circles  of 
English  society,  than  it  does  to  confess  to  coveting  one's  neigh- 
bor's house,  or  his  wife,  or  his  man  servant  or  his  maid  servant, 
or  his  ox  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  his.  By  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  tenth  commandment  one  would  anyhow  offend  in 
quite  respectable  company ;  but  to  be  a  Non-conformist  is  a  sin 
which  Mrs.  Grundy  never  forgives.  Why  should  any  decent 
man  start  a  religion  for  himself,  when  the  State  has  provided 
one  for  him? 

We  are  happily  able,  in  speaking  of  this  State-provided  re- 
ligion, as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  to  criti- 
cise it  in  a  purely  secular  spirit     It  was  a  very  important  part 
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of  the  State  machinery,  and  it  was  loyal  to  the  core.     The 
Crown  and  the  Church  were  two  inseparable  ideas,  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  Englishman ;  but  he  no  more  considered  re- 
ligion to  be  essential  to  the  one  than  he  considered  brains  to  be 
essential  to  the  other.      When,   during  Lord   Beaconsfield's 
administration,  the  election  cry  was  raised  by  the  publicans : 
**  The  Bible  and  the  Beer-barreV'  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  felt  his  religious  sensibility  shocked   by  the  association. 
The  Bible  was  not  oflfended  because  no  one  opened  it ;  it  never 
expected  to  be  opened.     That  part  of  the  performance  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  beer- barrel ;  and  it  was  always  being 
opened.     But  this  little  bit  of  alliteration  expressed  the  loy- 
alty of  the  honest  Tory  to  two  fine  old  English  institutions. 
Both  are  State  property ;  for  in  England  to  this  hour  without 
a  license  no  man  can  either  print  a  Bible  or  brew  beer.    Lord 
Eldon   was  a  most   vigorous  champion   of  the    Established 
Church ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  scandalized  when  some 
one,  who  heard  him  boast  that  he  was  a  buttress  of  the  Church, 
retorted,  "  True,  my  lord ;  and  like  the  buttress,  you  are  never 
seen  inside  the  edifice."     Religion,  to  him  and  to  many  of  the 
most  eloquent  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England-by-law- 
established,  was  just  what  his  Bible  was  to  the  slava    Caught 
in  stealing,  by  his  master,  and  asked  whether  he  never  made 
use  of  his  Bible,  he  frankly  replied :  '*  Yes,  massa,  me  strop 
my  razor  on   it,  sometimes."     That  fine  old  institution  the 
Established  Church  was  used  for  much  the  same  purpose.    In 
a  burlesque  bill  of  costs  of  1715  for  "  a  late  Tory  election  in 
the  West"  we  find  such  items  as  these :  "  For  roarers  of  the 
word  Church,  £40  0  0.     For  several  gallons  of  .Tory  punch  on 
Church  tombstones,  £80  0  0.     For  Dissenters'  damners,  £40- 
0  0."     The  same  amount  was  paid  for  blessing  the  Church- 
man, which  was  paid  for  cursing  the  Non -conformist ;  and  I 
suppose  the  value  of  the  blessing  and  of  the  curse  were  pretty 
nearly  equal.     Such  mobs  did  exist  then  as  now ;  and  then  as 
now  they  had  their  price.     They  halloed  for  High  Church  and 
Sacheverell ;  and  in  their  honest  stupidity  tore  down  an  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  London,  mistaking  it  for  a  Dissenter's  meeting 
house,  because  it  had  no  steeple.     They,  good  souls !  could  no 
more  conceive  a  Church    without  a  steeple  than   a  meeting 
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house  with  one;  and  this  external  standard  was  the  only  one 
that  they  had.  They  rallied  round  the  Establishment,  when 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  dared  to  preach  in  the  open  air ;  and  in 
a  score  of  battles  with  the  early  Methodists,  marched  to  vic- 
tory, under  the  generalship  of  the  curate  of  the  parish,  whose 
head  was  much  softer  than  his  heart,  and  who  made  up  in  zeal 
for  what  he  lacked  in  knowledge.  They  rose  to  the  "  No 
Popery"  cry  of  mad  Lord  George  Gordon  ;  and  did  theic  best 
to  reduce  London  to  ashes ;  keeping  the  city  in  terror  for  three 
wild  and  lawless  days.  They  were  ready  to  cry,  by  the  hour, 
for  a  glass  or  two  of  liquor,  in  maintenance  of  Crown  and  Con- 
stitution, when,  with  fierce  shouts  they  chased  Priestly,  the 
great  Presbyterian,  and  the  famous  philosopher,  from  Birming- 
ham, by  the  light  of  his  burning  library  and  to  the  cries  of 
**No  Presbyterian,"  "Damn  the  Presbyterian,"  "Damn  Priest- 
ley." 

— "  Him  from  his  native  land, 
Statesman,  blood-stained ;  and  priests  idolatrous, 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude, 
Drovp,  with  vain  hate ;  oalm,  pitying,  he  retired, 
And  mused  expectant  on  those  promised  years." 

When  the  American  war  broke  out,  it  needed  no  prophet  to 
say  on  which  side  the  Church  of  England  would  take  her 
stand.  Throughout  the  pulpits  of  the  parish  churches,  the 
American  colonists  "  were  reviled  in  the  most  opprobrious 
language.  The  rebellion  was  compared  to  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft; Franklin  was  likened  to  Achitophel,  and  Washington  to 
Jeroboam."  "  Every  measure  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  for 
adding  renewed  oppression  to  the  colonies,  was  supported 
throughout  by  the  bench  of  bishopa"  "  Twenty-four  bishops," 
wrote  Franklin,  "  with  all  the  lords  in  possession  or  expecta- 
tion of  places,  make  a  dead  majority  that  renders  all  debating 
ridiculous,"  How  could  a  State  Church  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage or  take  any  other  course  ?  "  If,"  Dr.  Sibthorp  had,  in 
an  earlier  conflict,  declared :  "  If  princes  command  anything 
which  subjects  may  not  perform,  because  it  is  against  the  law 
of  God  or  of  Nature,  yet  subjects  are  bound  to  undergo  the 
punishment,  without  either  resisting,  railing  or  reviling :  and 
so  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  when  they  cannot  yield  an 
active  one."     "His  majesty,"  writes  another  clerical  champion 
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of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  wrong,  **  His  majesty  is  not 
bound  to  keep  and  observe  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm ;  and  bis  royal  will  and  command,  in  imposing  loans, 
taxes,  and  otber  aids  upon  bis  people,  without  common  con- 
sent in  Parliament,  do  thus  far  bind  the  consciences  of  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  that  they  cannot  refuse  the  same 
without  peril  of  eternal  damnation/'  These  were  hard  lines 
and  dark  prospects  for  obstinate  English  dissenters  and  rebell- 
ious American  colonists.  But  when  the  two  were  combined 
in  one  man  ;  when  the  colonist  was  also  a  dissenter,  he  was  past 
praying  for  I  Franklin  ascribes  the  hostility  which  the  British 
court  showed  to  the  Americans,  principally  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  Dissenters  and  Whigs."  '*  The  American  Revolution," 
says  Southey,  '^  must,  in  great  part,  be  traced  to  the  Puritanical 
origin  of  the  New  England  States." 

In  the  mind  of  the  King,  the  unpardonable  sin,  on  which- 
ever side  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  committed,  was  the  sin  of  non- 
conformity. Civil  and  religious  liberty,  with  him,  meant  sim- 
ply liberty  to  think  as  he  thought  on  these  gi*eat  questions. 
Beyond  this,  all  else  was  rebellion.  When  the  oppressive 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  he  wrote  to  his  ministers  that  "this 
fatal  compliance  had  increased*  the  pretensions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  absolute  independence."  Pitt's  magnificent  appeals  to 
the  most  exalted  patriotism  sounded  to  his  ears  like  blasts 
from  the  "trumpet  of  sedition."  When,  in  1774,  Parliament, 
at  his  dictation,  closed  the  port  of  Boston  against  all  commerce, 
his  exultation  knew  no  bounds.  "  The  die,"  he  said,  "  is  cast" 
This  fatuous  blunderer  imagined,  for  the  moment,  that  he  was 
Caesar.  The  Rubicon  was  crossed  I  "  The  colonies,"  he  added, 
falling  into  that  prophetic  vein  which  is  the  last  citadel  of  im- 
becility, "  The  colonies  must  either  triumph  or  submit  Four 
regiments  would  be  enough  to  bring  the  Americans  to  their 
senses.  They  would  be  lions  only  while  we  are  Iambs. 
If  we  take  the  resolute  part  they  will  undoubtedly-  be  very 
meek."  Why  indeed  should  the  colonists  be  dissatisfied? 
Their  discontent  was  due  to  their  democratic  institutions ;  and 
those  institutions  must  be  put  down.  Yes  I  "  four  regiments" 
would  be  suflficient  to  bring  the  Americans  to  their  senses. 
But  not  "all  the  king's  horses  and  all  tlie  kings  men,"  couW 
perform  that  feat  for  the  King  himself. 
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The  Americans  complained  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion as  a  wrong.  If  so,  it  was  a  wrong  that  was  wide-spread 
indeed  in  the  mother  country.  There  the  masses  had  no  more 
influence  in  government  than  was  possessed  by  the  slaves  in 
the  Southern  States  previous  to  their  enfranchisement  Eng- 
land was  sunk  so  low  that  a  majority  of  its  representatives 
were  elected  by  a  handful  of  the  meanest  persons  in  it ;  whose 
votes  were  always  paid  for,  and  even  these  mock  representatives 
depended  on  the  higher  will  of  the  monarch  which  directed 
their  voices.  In  Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  out  of  six  millions 
of  inhabitants,  5,723  persons,  most  of  them  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  elected  one-half  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  864 
votes  chose  a  ninth  part  Oreat  towns,  like  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  remained  still  without  a  member,  while  members 
sat  for  boroughs  which,  like  Old  Sarum,  had  actually  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  one  time 
returned  a  third  of  all  the  borough  members  in  the  House.  "I 
have  given  directions,"  wrote  charming  George  Selwyn,  in 
reference  to  his  own  private  pocket-borough,  "for  the  election 
of  Ludgershall,  to  be  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  myself."  Pur- 
chase was  becoming  more  and  more  the  means  of  entering 
Parliament,  and  seats  were  then  bought  and  sold  in  the  open 
market  as  unblushingly  as  livings  are  now  in  the  Established 
Church.  No  one  was  more  corrupt  than  the  King  himself.  He 
bid  wildly  and  purchased  wholesale.  If  he  had  no  vast  mental 
resources  he  had  anyhow  a  purse,  and  he  was  reckless  in  the 
abuse  of  it  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  the  elec- 
toral franchise  in  England,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The  worth,  the  con- 
sciences, the  intellect  of  the  country  was  barely  represented, 
while  the  few  people  who  did  vote  were  driven  to  the  polls, 
and  purchased  like  so  many  cattle.  No  wonder  that  the  govern- 
ors sent  out  to  control  New  England  were  scandalized  by  what 
they  called  "  the  levelling  principles  of  those  about  them."  The 
republican  spirit  there  was  so  thoroughly  alien  to  the  slumber- 
ous stagnation  of  political  morality  at  home,  that  their  simple 
souls  were  shocked  beyond  expression.  But  the  days  of  slum- 
berous stagnation  were  numbered.  It  was  no  more  likely  that 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  would  continue  to  be  dictated  to 
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by  Gattcm  and  Old  Sarum,  than  that  a  man  should  marry  his 
grandmother,  which  is  clearly  forbidden  by  the  established 
ecclesiastical  rubric.  When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  non- 
voting  elements  in  the  England  of  that  day,  we  shall  see  how 
terribly  true  were  the  words  which  the  devout  George  repeated 
daily,  and  which  he  conscientiously  lived  up  to,  *'  We  have 
done  the  things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  we  have 
left  undone  the  things  that  we  should  have  done,  and  there  is 
no  health  in  us."  Socially,  these  voiceless  multitudes  included 
a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  class,  of  which  Dean  Swift  said 
that,  while  the  upper  class  was  all  froth  and  the  lower  all  dregs, 
this  alone  was  the  true  hope  of  the  nation.  Commercially,  they 
were  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and  they  were  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  American  market  that  a 
very  great  number  of  them  sided  openly  with  the  American 
colonists.  Religiously — so  far  as  religion  entered  into  the  con- 
flict— they  were,  to  a  man,  non  conformists.  Their  sentiments 
sounded  out  in  the  powerful  protests  of  William  Pitt,  in  the 
convincing  arguments  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  the  florid 
rhetoric  of  John  Wilkes.  Colonial  rights  had  no  more  fearless 
advocate,  in  1774,  than  Wilkes.  "  The  Americans  ask  noth- 
ing," said  he,  a  year  later  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  but  for 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  They  are  ready  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  their  connection  with  Great  Britain.  But  you  would 
declare  the  Americans  rebels ;  and  to  your  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, you  add  the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  the  most 
insulting  scofll  If  you  persist  in  your  resolution,  all  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  is  extinct.  The  Americans  will  triumph — the 
whole  continent  will  be  dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  and 
the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  Empire  fall.  But  I  hope  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  people  will  overtake  the  authors  of  these  per- 
nicious counsels,  and  the  loss  of  the  first  province  of  the  Empire 
be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  these  ministers 
who  first  invented  them." 

Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  Franklin  wrote  from  London 
to  his  correspondent  at  home,  "  The  Dissenters  are  all  with  ua*' 
We  must  pause  here  to  enquire  as  to  the  material  which  made 
up  this  very  important  part  of  the  minority  in  the  mother 
country   in   1774.     The  constitutional   theory  of  the  Earl  of 
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Clarendon,  which  substantially  survived  to  that  day,  was  a 
very  simple  one.     Three  great  institutions  were  to  represent 
the  whole   nation,  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment.    When  Clarendon  set  himself  to  build   up  a  political 
system  for  Charles  IL,  the  Church  which  he  incorporated  with 
the  fabric  was  not  the  Church  of  more  than  half  England. 
Very  naturally  he  bent  all  his  eflfbrts  to  win  back  the  other 
half;  and  if  violence  and  tyranny  could  have  achieved  that 
eud,  his  ambition  might  have  been  crowned   with   success. 
During  the  reign  of  his  most  religious  and  moral  majesty, 
Charles  IL,  8,000  Protestants  were  imprisoned,  and  60,000  in 
one  way  or  another,  suflFered  for  their  religion.    Non-conformity 
was  a  contagious  disease  and  must  be  stamped  out     In  1661, 
the  man  who  would  not  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  Church,  was  declared  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  in  a  city  government.     In  1678,  a  further  act 
ordained  that  no  person  should  occupy  any  place  of  trust  or  fill 
any  public  situation  who  would  not  first  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  a  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  and  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church  of  England.     It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  these  tests  and  corporation  acts  lingered  to  our  own  time, 
but  they  did.     Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Earl 
Bussell  moved  their  abolition  in  the  House  of  Commons.    That 
loyal  buttress  of  the  establishment,  Lord  Eldon,  fought  to 
preserve  the  obnoxious  acts  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.     For  four  nights  he  battled  against  the  very  simplest 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  moving  twenty  hostile  amend- 
ments and  rising  to  his  feet  thirty-five  times.     But  at  the  date 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  these  iniquitous  acts  were  still 
in  full  force.    The  Non-conformist,  who  was  often  the  principal 
tradesman  in  his  town,  who  was  very  likely  denied  any  partici- 
pation in  the  franchise  for  Parliament,  and  who  nevertheless 
indulged  a  very  pardonable  ambition  to  hold  office,  could  not 
do  so  without  surrendering  his  religious  convictions.    Solicited 
td  fill  the  mayoralty,  he  was  fiung  upon  the  rack  of  a  divided 
mind.     On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  municipal  gold  chain,  the 
privilege  of  being  addressed  as  "Your  Worship,"  and  the  pros- 
pect of  dispensing  turtle  soup  and  venison  at  the  annual  ban- 
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quet.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  grim  face  of  the  Conven- 
ticle, regarding  him  with  much  the  same  stern  complacency  as 
the  famous  Mrs.  MacStinger  showed  to  Jack  Bunsby.  And  he 
was  honestly  afraid  of  Mrs.  MacStinger.  His  love  for  her  was 
mingled  with  a  wholesome  fear.  One  hapless  citizen  conceived 
the  bright  thought  of  committing  a  sort  of  municipal  bigamy, 
by  taking  the  oath  and  the  sacramental  tests,  and  then  carrying 
his  official  robe  and  the  regalia  of  his  office  to  his  own  chapel. 
He  tried  it  once,  but  never  again.  DeFoe,  the  keenest  satirist 
of  that  day,  came  swooping  down  upon  him  with  a  pamphlet, 
that  must  have  made  the  unhappy  mayor  wish  that  a  millstone 
rather  than  the  gold  chain  of  his  ambition,  had  been  about  bis 
neck.  He  charged  him  with  facing  both  ways,  and  playing 
bo-peep  with  the  Almighty ;  and  declared  that  for  his  part  he 
utterly  disbelieved  in  persons  who  were  ready  to  damn  their 
souls  to  serve  their  country.  The  turtle  and  venison  had  but 
a  poor  flavor  after  that,  and  the  municipal  regalia  weighed 
heavily  enough  on  the  shoulders  of  the  compromising  Non- 
conformist 1 

The  liberty  to  worship  was  next  attacked  by  Charles,  who 
indeed  may  be  excused  for  denying  to  others  a  privil^e  in 
which  he  himself  indulged  so  sparingly.  Acts  were  passed 
which  made  it  penal  for  five  persons,  in  addition  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  house,  to  assemble  for  a  religious  service.  So  that 
the  gatherings  of  Charles'  faithful  subjects  were  loyal  in  pro- 
portion as  they  grew  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 
Now-a-days  we  should  think  it  altogether  superfluous  to  pass 
Acts  to  encourage  small  congregations.  In  1665,  the  Five  Mile 
Act  imposed  a  penalty  of  £40  on  every  non -conforming  minis- 
ter who  dared  to  come  within  that  distance  of  any  corpo- 
rate town ;  and  the  same  fine  on  any  man,  lay  or  cleric,  who, 
whilst  not  frequenting  the  Established  Church,  should  venture 
to  teach  at  a  private  or  public  school.  Some  of  these  Acts 
lived  only  a  few  years  ;  but  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  which 
they  were  conceived  was  the  spirit  of  every  English  monarch 
from  Charles  11.  to  George  III.,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
William  of  Orange. 

Throughout  this  long  period  I  know  of  nothing  finer  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Non-conformists*     Their  loyalty  seems  never  to 
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have  wavered.  While  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  plotting  to 
restore  the  Pretender,  they  remained  true  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
Charles  James  Fox  declared,  from  his  place  in  the  Commons, 
that  the  stability  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of  the  Dissenters.  Their  love  of 
the  king  was  **  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women."  They 
licked  the  hand  that  chastised  them  ;  and,  with  a  piety  which 
pats  to  the  blush  the  pathetic  conduct  of  the  lamb  in  ^sop's 
fable,  they  said  grace  for  the  wolf  when  he  was  about  to  de- 
vour them.  Every  little  morsel  of  toleration  which  was  flung 
to  them  they  accepted  with  a  touching  gratefulness ;  and  not  a 
healing  draught  which  was  presented  to  them  but  bore  the 
label  "  Before  taking  to  be  well  shaken."  The  noblest  eulo- 
gies passed  upon  them  fell  from  the  two  most  famous  states- 
men of  the  Georgian  era.  "  We  ask  not  honors,"  said  Fox, 
personating  their  appeal  for  deliverance  from  the  abominable 
acts  of  Charles,  "  we  have  no  aspiring  wishes,  no  views  upon 
the  purple.  The  mitre  has  no  charms  for  us,  nor  aim  we  at 
the  chief  cathedral  seats.  Content  to  pass  our  days  in  an  hum- 
ble state,  we  pray,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  Con- 
science, that  we  may  not  be  treated  as  vagrants  for  acting 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  internal  rectitude."  "The  Dis- 
senting ministers,"  exclaimed  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  "  are  represented  as  men  of  close  ambi- 
tion :  they  are  so,  my  lords ;  and  their  ambition  is  to  keep 
close  to  the  college  of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals ;  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of  interested 
and  aspiring  bishops.  They  contend  for  a  scriptural  and  spir- 
itual worship.  We  have  a  Calvinistic  creed  ;  a  Popish  liturgy, 
and  an  Arminian  clergy.  The  Reformation  has  laid  open  the 
Scriptures  to  all ;  let  not  the  bishops  shut  them  again.  Laws 
in  support  of  ecclesiastical  power  are  pleaded  which  it  would 
shock  humanity  to  execute.  It  is  said  religious  sects  have 
done  great  mischief  when  they  are  not  kept  under  restraint ; 
but  history  affords  no  proof  that  sects  have  ever  been  mis- 
chievous when  they  were  not  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the 
ruling  church." 

Such  noble  appeals  as  these,  however,  were  exceptional.    As 
a  rule,  the  Non-confoi*mists  had  no  advocates  in  either  House 
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of  Parliament  The  majorities  which  swept  Lord  North  into 
power,  and  plunged  Great  Britain  into  war  with  her  colonies, 
were  furnished  by  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  clergy. 
Then  as  now  they  were  inseparable  allies.  They  together 
drilled  the  little  peasant  **to  submit  myself  to  all  my  gov- 
ernors, teachei^,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  and  to  order 
myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters.*'  They  taught 
him  to  pray  Qod  '^  to  bless  the  squire  and  his  relations,  and  help 
us  keep  our  proper  stations."  They  were  so  very  much  alike 
that  honest  John  Wilkes  declared  that  whilst  he  loved  them 
both,  he  loved  the  parson  the  better  of  the  two :  for  the  squire 
did  talk  religion  occasionally,  in  his  cups ;  but  the  parson,  drunk 
or  sober,  never  !  To.  tell  the  truth  this  indiflTerence  to  religion 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  church.  It  was  characteristic  of 
England  at  large.  The  impassioned  appeals  of  Whitfield  were 
only  just  rousing  men's  hearts.  Wesley  was  but  beginning  his 
great  work  of  diffusing  new  moral  consciousness  through  the 
land.  Far  oflF  indeed  were  those  broad  impulses  which,  in  our 
own  day,  have  moved  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and 
which,  at  this  moment,  make  her  worthier  than  she  has  ever 
been  before  to  claim  that  she  can  meet  the  religious  needs  of  a 
great  nation.  The  Non-conformist  was  not  more  enthusiastic 
than  his  conforming  brother.  Dissent,  as  George  Eliot  says, 
was  like  asthma,  something  which  ran  in  families ;  if  indeed  so 
torpid  a  possession  could  be  truthfully  characterized  as  running 
at  all.  But  the  Non  conformist  inherited  from  his  fathers  an 
undying  passion  for  religious  liberty,  a  deep  sense  of  anger 
against  laws  then  in  force  to  shackle  his  civil  independence, 
and  a  sincere  sympathy  with  every  eflFort  in  tlie  direction  of 
temporal  or  spiritual  freedom.  In  short,  that  age  was  familiar 
enough  with  that  sturdy  figure  which  shocks  the  orthodox  soul 
of  despots  like  George — the  Political  Dissenter.  I  will  crave 
your  indulgence  as  we  attempt  to  reproduce  one  of  the  truest 
friends  that  the  colonies  had  in  their  first  struggles  for  right 
and  justice,  who  not  unworthily  represents  the  Political  Dis- 
senter of  1774. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War,  there  was  no  name 
more  familiar  among  intelligent  Non-conformists  than  that  of 
Richard  Price.     He  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  with  a  doc- 
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trinal  leaning  toward  a  mild  Arianism,  which,  in  these  days  of 
comprehensive  faith,  we  should  call  Broad  Church.  He  dwelt 
a  great  deal  in  his  discourses  on  honesty,  patriotism,  truth,  and 
justice ;  and  was  enthusiastic  enough  to  believe  that  virtue  was 
its  own  reward,  without  seeing  on  what  particularly  low  wages 
that  decreed  that  virtue  should  exist.  He  was  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity too,  in  an  age  when  that  honor  implied  some  slight 
knowledge  of  theology ;  although  in  his  case  the  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  University  of  Glasgow 
for  his  political  pamphlets,  at  the  same  time  that  the  City  of 
London,  having  no  doctorates  of  divinity  to  bestow,  presented 
him  instead  with  a  gold  box  and  its  thanks. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  distinctions,  Dr.  Price  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  contributed  many  learned  papers  to 
its  transactions.  His  views  on  Political  Economy  were  so 
practical  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Pitt;  and  it  was 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor  that  the  wisest  of 
England's  financiers  adopted  the  sinking  fund  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  national  debt  But  this  mild  divine  and  enlight- 
ened philosopher,  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  Whig,  and  a  Non- 
conformist I  am  afraid  that  he  was  even  a  Republican.  The 
Bishop  of  London  preached  against  him,  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
one  Ash  Wednesday,  as  ^*a  person  whose  study  it  has  long  been 
to  introduce  confusion,  to  encourage  sedition,  and  to  destroy 
all  rule  and  authority,  by  traducing  government,  despising  do- 
minion, speaking  evil  of  dignities,  and  assuming  visionary  and 
impracticable  principles  as  the  only  true  foundations  of  a  free 
government,  which  tend  to  raise  discontent  in  the  people,  to 
harden  some  in  actual  rebellion,  and  to  dispose  others  to  follow 
their  example." 

This  breathless  sentence  from  a  Bishop  was  very  terrible. 
It  was  equivalent  to  being  cursed  by  bell,  book,  and  candle ; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  royal  George,  if  he  was  present 
and  awake  during  that  sermon,  said  "  amen  "  to  every  word  of 
it  For  Dr.  Price — I  fear  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying  it 
— had  dared  to  write,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  some  very 
bitter  things  against  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
toward  the  American  Colonists.  That  his  sentiments  were  not 
confined  to  himself  we  infer  from  the  fact  that,  within  a  few 
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months  after  its  publication,  his  celebrated  ObservcUums  on  the 
Nature  of  Civil  Liberty  had  sold  to  the  number  of  60,000,  and 
had  called  forth  a  host  of  answers,  "  I  could  easily  conceive," 
said  one  of  this  little  army,  who  seemed  to  be  chiefly  offended 
with  Dr.  Price  because  his  pamphlet  had  sold  so  rapidly,  and 
who  certainly  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  same  misfortune  for 
his  own  writijigs :  "  I  could  easily  conceive  that  many  persons 
might  embrace  that  side  of  the  question,  on  hearing  that  Dr. 
Price  had  written  in  favor  of  it"  **  A  cheap  edition  of  this 
pamphlet,"  be  added  in  a  foot  note,  "  has  been  advertised  for  a 
guinea  a  hundred ;  in  the  same  manner  as  manuals  of  doctrine 
and  quack  medicines."  The  irate  disputant  plainly  connected 
religion  and  an  independent  practice  of  the  healing  art  together; 
and  he  was  so  far  right  in  this,  that  much  of  the  religion  of 
that  day  was  to  be  found  outside  the  institutions  which  bore 
ihe  government  stamp,  "without  which  none  are  genuine." 

This  obnoxious  publication  of  Dr.  Price's  was  followed  by 
others;  some  in  the  shape  of  treatises,  some  of  sermons,  with 
general  introductions,  supplements,  appendices,  letters,  further 
observations;  and  other  injurious  appeals  to  the  public,  most 
curious  to  study.  Even  in  that  age  of  multitudinous  pam- 
phlets, the  literature  of  the  American  Revolution  flutters 
round  the  student  still,  with  tracts  "thick  as  leaves  in  Valom- 
brosa." 

Another  political  dissenter,  equally- distinguished,  and  better 
known  than  Dr.  Price,  was  Joseph  Priestley,  minister  of  relig- 
ion, chemist,  electrician,  bookworm,  preacher,  and  pamphleteer; 
the  friend  of  Franklin,  the  antagonist  of  Bishop  Hartley,  the 
champion  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  martyr  to  liberty; 
whose  splendid  library  and  scientific  apparatus  was  consumed 
by  incendiaries  in  Birmingham,  at  the  instigation  of  the  vicar; 
and  who  ended  his  days  as  an  exile  in  America,  where  bis 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found,  in  the  same  little  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  which  this  gentle  patriot 
breathed  his  last. 

Neither  of  these  men  seem  such  very  dangerous  firebrands 
to  us  now.  The  moral  character  of  both  of  them  was  singularly 
attractive,  "simplicity  of  manner,  with  such  genuine  marks  of 
perfect  integrity  and  benevolence,  diffused  around  "  the  first  of 
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them  "a  charm  which  the  forms  of  politeness  can  but  poorly 
imitate  ;"  while  as  for  Dr.  Priestley,  there  were  patriarchs  living 
in  that  Pennsylvania  town,  only  a  few  years  ago,  who  would 
tell  you  how,  in  their  eArly  childhood,  the  good  man  would 
pause  in  his  walks  to  pat  them  on  the  head,  and  smile  with  a 
sweet,  winning  grace. 

Reading  their  sermons  and  treatises,  to-day,  we  find  no  sen- 
sation of  anything  sulphurous  in  the  air  which  we  breathe,  or 
of  anything  volcanic  in  the  soil  which  we  tread.  The  princi- 
ples enunciated  seem  to  be  sound,  enlightened,  and  philosoph 
ical.  Undoubtedly  they  were  the  principles  of  the  intelligent 
Non-conformists  who  formed  "the  minority  in  the  mother 
country  in  1774/'  Can  we  wonder  that,- as  Franklin  said,  the 
Dissenters  were  with  the  Colonists  in  their  grievances,  to  a 
man  1  These  Colonists  "  were  their  own  brethren,  who  had 
suffered  under  the  same  laws,  and  who  still  professed  the  same 
faith  with  themselves.  They  were  sons  of  the  same  fathers,  and 
inheritors  of  the  same  principles.  Was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
they  would  see  them  trampled  upon  by  a  prerogative-hugging 
King  and  a  Tory  government,  just  as  Charles  the  First  and 
Strafford  had  attempted  to  trample  upon  their  ancestors? 
With  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  the  Dissenters  cast  the  weight 
of  their  influence  against  the  government:  and  although  they 
incurred  for  some  years  nothing  but  opprobrium  in  conse- 
quence, events,  at  least  ultimately,  fully  justified  the  course 
which  they  took." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  parallel  between  the 
case  of  the  Non-conformists  in  England  and  the  Colonists  in 
America,  when  the  first  shot  sounded  from  Lexington. 

When  Dr.  Price  urges  that  the  representation  of  a  kingdom 
ought  to  be  complete,  he  advances  a  principle  which  had 
been  outraged  by  tests  and  corporation  Acts  at  home,  as 
much  as  it  had  been  outraged  by  importation  and  stamp  Acts 
abroad. 

When  he  appeals  against  the  dogma  that  private  men  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
that  there  are  mysteries  in  civil  government  of  which  they  are 
not  judges,  he  appeals  as  much  against  an  irresponsible  State 
Church  as  against  an  irresponsible  State  Parliament. 
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His  argnments  on  bqhalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
Massachusetts  roused  responsive  echoes  in  every  meeting  house 
from  London  to  Newcastle ;  for  the  rights  of  conscience  were 
not  more  cruelly  trampled  upon  on'  one  side  of  the  sea  than 
they  were  upon  the  other. 

When  he  cried,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  the  new  American 
States  are  at  present  strangers"  to  Civil  Establishments  of  Re- 
ligion, every  chapel  in  the  old  country  lifted  an  envious  eye  to 
the  happy  Eepublic ;  and  yearned  for  the  same  final  deliver- 
ance from  the  Erastiao  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  its  own  shoul- 
ders. 

When  Price,  comparing  the  spirit  shown  by  the  AmericaoB 
with  that  which  characterized  the  English  leaders,  said,  "  Our 
brethren  in  the  Colonies  are  fasting  and  praying,  but  we  are 
ridiculing  them  as  fanatics,  and  scoffing  at  religion ;  we  are 
running  wild  after  pleasure,  and  forgetting  everything  decent 
at  masquerades;  we  are  gambling  in  gaming  houses,  traffick- 
ing for  boroughs,  perjuring  ourselves  at  elections,  and  selling 
ourselves  for  places ;"  the  Non-conformists  thought  he  was 
listening  to  the  appeals  of  Bunyan,  or  of  Baxter,  or  of  Howa 
He  was  not  hastening  to  join  the  military  levies,  into  which 
the  most  worthless  vagabonds  of  the  country  enlisted,  to  make 
war  against  the  citizens  of  Boston ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
was  (as  Gibbon  declares)  "  violent  and  active  "  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  American  brothers'  conscience;  which  was  not 
more  insulted,  however,  than  his  own  had  been  since  the  dark 
day  that  restored  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne. 

In  fine,  the  cause  for  which  Franklin  and  Adams  were  con- 
tending was  the  very  cause  for  which  Priestly  and  Price  con- 
tended also.  That  in  England  it  was  for  religious  rather  than 
for  civil  liberty,  while  in  America  it  was  for  civil  rather  than 
religious  liberty,  was  of  no  consequence.  These  were  only  two 
sides  of  the  very  same  shield.  The  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  Brunswicks  had  broken  their  lances,  now  against  one  &ce 
of  it,  now  against  the  other.  The  opprobrious  stigma  of  being 
political — ^given  to  him,  forsooth,  by  that  Church,  which  was 
nothing  if  not  political^ — had  been  bestowed  on  the  Non-con- 
formist for  battling  in  behalf  of  the  very  principles  which  had 
now  set  the  colonies  in  a  blaze.     If  there  was  treason  in  the 
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muffled  bells  with  which  Philadelphia  and  Boston  received 
the  news  of  the  stamp  act,  there  was  treason  in  every  hymn 
which  dissent  dared  to  sing,  and  every  sermon  which  dissent 
dared  to  preach.  For  the  great  sin  of  treason  in  the  estimation 
of  George  the  Third  lay  in  daring  to  have  an  opinion  diverse 
from  his  own.  When  the  audacious  young  Virginian  startled 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  by  crying  "  Tar- 
quin  and  CaBsar  had  each  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Crom- 
well, and  George  the  Third — may  profit  by  their  example" — 
every  Non -conformist  in  England  who  cared  do  so,  would 
remember  that  Cromwell  was  himself  a  Non-conformist,  and 
that  only  in  his  Protectorate  had  religious  equality  dared  to  lift 
its  hand.     Yes  1 

**  The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberfy 
Are  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end." 

Indeed,  I  suspect  that  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  Colo- 
nial struggle  for  independence  must  have,  been  to  rouse  the 
English  dissenters  from  their  lethargy.  "  As  to  Religion,"  said 
Dr.  Price,  "  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  it  was  never  at  so  low 
an  ebb.  Even  among  Protestant  Non-conformists  the  places 
of  worship  are  almost  deserted.  Our  religious  zeal  is  dying, 
and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  dissenting  interest  is  likely 
soon  to  be  ground  to  death,  between  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  luxury  and  fashion  on  the  other."  You  must 
remember  that  this  good  doctor  was  a  Socinian,  and  dreaded 
John  Wesley  quite  as  much  as  he  disliked  Archbishop  Mark- 
ham.  "Accuse  a  man  of  being  a  Socianian,"  said  Sydney 
Smith,  "  and  it  is  all  over  with  him ;  for  the  country  gentlemen 
all  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  preaching."  To  this  mild 
and  meditative  poacher  the  earnestness  of  Wesley  and  the 
eloquence  of  Whitefield  were  most  unphilosophical.  But  he 
builded  better  than  he  knew.  The  American  Revolution 
quickened  the  religious  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  gave  dissent- 
ing preachers  some  work  to  do  more  germane  to  their  vocation 
than  making  experiments  in  electricity,  or  writing  proposals  for 
liquidating  the  national  debt 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  the  cause  of  perpetual 
irritation  in  England.  They  furnished  precisely  the  handle  which 
bigotry,  stupidity,  and  the  spirit  of  petty  persecution  sought 
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for  the  purpose  of  annoying  Non-conformity.  To  procure  the 
repeal  of  these  obnoxious  Acts,  the  Protestant  dissenters  of 
London  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  has  been  in 
active  existence  since  1732,  and  which  has  found  work  to  do 
with  every  fresh  accession  to  the  British  throne,  and  every  new 
government  called  into  power.  The  history  of  the  interviews  of 
the  Dissenting  Deputies  (as  they  are  called),  with  the  sovereign, 
or  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  might  appropriately  bear 
the  motto,  "Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints."  Arrayed  in 
court  dress,  and  feeling  very  much  too  tightly  packed  in  his 
narrow  coat,  unyielding  knee  breeches,  and  close-fitting  stock- 
ings, the  Non-conformist  minister  has  been  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  royalty,  since  the  days  of  William  of  Orange.  He 
has  congratulated  the  sovereign  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  on 
his  marriage,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  royal  children.  With  a 
painful  dread  of  illustrating  in  his  own  garments  the  sin  of 
schism,  he  has  bowed  to  kiss  the  kingly  hand ;  and  with  inde- 
scribable feelings  of  relief,  has  backed  out  of  the  most  religious 
and  gracious  presenca  Anne  treated  the  deputation  which 
hailed  her  accession  to  the  crown  with  silent  contempt;  the 
first  George,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  fiercely  of  the  "  unchris- 
tian and  barbarous  way"  in  which  the  Non-conformists  were  then 
being  treated  ;  and  George  the  Third  had  very  kind  words  for 
his  loyal  dissenters.  Successive  ministries  have  practised  in 
the  Dissenting  Deputations  the  art  of  saying  much  and  promis- 
ing little,  or  promising  little  and  giving  nothing  at  all;  and 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  Home  Secretary  has  listened  to  the  petitions  of  the 
Non-conformists,  and  then  "  kicked  them  down  stairs  with  so 
charming  a  grace,  that  he  seemed  to  be  showing  them  up." 

From  the  dust-covered  annals  of  these  Dissenting  Deputies 
I  have  chanced  to  unearth  an  entry  which  conclusively  proves 
that  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War  the  Non-conform- 
ists of  England  were  popularly  charged  with  being  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  as  the  colonists.  In  1792  a  certain  society  was 
formed  in  London,  "  to  protect  liberty  and  property  against  the 
attempts  of  republicans  and  levellers."  The  temptation  to 
form  a  fresh  society  is  one  which  no  average  Englishman  has 
virtue  to  resist,  and  as  this  institution  met  at  the  "Grown  and 
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Anchor  Tavern,"  I  presume  that  the  Crown  was  duly  honored 
by  generous  potations,  and  that  some  of  the  guests  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  anchor  steadily  when  the  loyal  gatherings  were 
over.  In  one  of  their  papers  they  charge  the  dissenters  with 
being  the  authors  of  the  American  war,  and  of  the  consequent 
taxes.  "Our  national  debt,"  say  they,  "for  which  we  are 
now  paying  such  heavy  taxes,  was  doubled  by  the  troubles  of 
America,  all  brought  upon  us  from  the  beginning  by  the 
dissenters  there  and  here.  Did  not  Dr.  Price  write  for  them  ? 
And  did  not  the  Birmingham  doctor  encourage  them  and  write 
mob  principles  to  justify  them?"  The  Dissenting  Deputies 
hastened  to  repel  the  calumnies,  but  the  face  remains  that  the 
common-place,  unimaginative  mind  of  the  British  tax-payer  saw 
a  dangerous  likeness  between  the  congregation  at  the  meeting- 
house and  the  rebels  in  Boston  bay,  and  associated  an  increase 
in  the  rates  with  an  excess  of  conscience,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

I  have  found  one  instance,  at  least,  of  a  gentleman,  a  leading 
merchant  and  citizen  of  Manchester,  who  was  made  into  a  dis- 
senter by  the  persecutors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  these 
days;  and  who  received  his  reward  in  the  attack  of  a  mob  set 
on  by  men  of  his  own  class,  from  whom  he  was  forced  to  hide 
for  his  life.  No  doubt  he  was  only  one  of  many.  Protestant 
non-conformity  in  England  has  been,  for  200  years  and  more, 
the  British  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  it  we  have  de- 
clared our  conviction  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
By  their  struggles  against  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  the 
English  Dissenters  have  avowed  that  it  was  "  their  right,  their 
duty  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  security."  An  English 
Non-conformist,  finding  himself  in  this  country,  knows  not 
whether  to  be  amused  or  irritated  at  one  little  delusion  which 
appears  to  be  very  general  here.  I  mean,  the  assumption  that 
all  England  was  with  George  and  his  Government  in  the  war 
of  1774.  It  is  said  that  the  chief  failing  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
an  impatience  of  stupidity,  which  naturally  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  king.  It  may  perhaps  be  ungracious,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  to  confess  that  the  Dr.  Priestley  of  to-day 
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is  somewhat  tried  by  this  same  misfortune  here.     Half  Eng- 
land at  this  hour  repi*esent8  the  men  who  for  two  hundred  years 
have  served  to  make  illustrious  some  of  the  finest  intellectual 
acumen,  some  of  the  noblest  moral  worth,  some  of  the  truest 
patriotic  earnestness  of  the  old  country ;  men  debarred  from 
the  universities,  and    then  branded  as  dunces ;   shut  out  of 
Parliament,  and  then  inveighed  against  as  malcontents ;  driven 
from  the  voting  booths,  and  then  sneered  at  as  ciphers ;  kept 
in  one  narrow  circle  of  society,   and  then   ridiculed  as  shop- 
keepers ;  men  who  inherited  from  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides 
a  stalwart  fervor  for  conscience,  men  who  struggled  with  the 
profligacy  of  Charles  and  the    treason   of  James,  and  who 
brought  William  of  Orange  in  triumph,  from  the  insignifi- 
cance  of   a    Dutch  province  to  the   splendor    of    an   Eng- 
lish throne ;  men  who  patiently  endured  the  peevishness  of 
Anne,  and  the  boorishness  of  the  Georges;  men  who  have 
been  alternately  insulted  by  the  Tories  and  patronized  by  the 
Whigs;    who  have  shown  more  persistency  than  even  Earl 
Beaconsfield,  and  more  conscience  than  even  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
and  these  men,  who  took  their  stand  by  the  colonists  at  the 
first  outburst  of  the  Bevolution,  and  whose  sympathy  with  the 
Union  kept  them  loyal  to  the  Union  in  1881,  forcing  the  in- 
cendiary members  of  the  British  Parliament  to  drop  their  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  slavery,  as  Mr.  Cobden  said,  "like  hot 
chestnuts ;"  bearing  the  name  of  Lincoln  on  their  hearts,  in  a 
thousand  prayers ;  starving  in  Lancashire  mill  towns  for  the 
sake  of  American  unity,  but  never  murmuring,  refusing  to  be 
betrayed  into  disloyalty  by  the  clamor  of  commerce,  the  con- 
tempt of  society,  or  the  hot-headed  unwisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and   Earl  Russel, — these  men,  I  say,  who  have  suffered  a 
hundred-fold  more  than  Americans  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  who  have  gained  a  hundred-fold  less,  are  complacently 
counted  in  with  the  great  majority,  shouting  themselves  hoarse 
in  defence  of  religious  bondage,  civil   injustice  and  kingly 
tyranny.     Of  courne  the  English  Non-conformist  can  bear  it 
But  can  the  American  citizen  ?    American  independence  was  in 
large  measure  the  outcome  of  English  Non-conformity;  and 
when  she  forgets  this,  one  is  reminded  of  that  great  discussion, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Tristram  Shandy,  as  to  whether  the  Duchess 
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of  Suffolk  was  any  relation  to  her  own  child.  Have  we  ever  in- 
quired— it  lies  in  the  possibilities  of  history,  What  would  have 
been  the  result  had  the  Non-conformists  of  Great  Britain  in  1774 
been  eager  for  a  war  with  the  colonies  ?  They  are  used  indeed 
to  be  baffled ;  but  not  to  be  beaten.  They  have  the  truly  Brit- 
ish virtue  of  never  knowing  when  they  are  defeated.  They  are 
like  the  Irishman's  turtle,  which  still  crawled  about  though 
it  had  been  decapitated ;  "  and  sure,"  as  its  owner  said,  "  the 
baste  is  intoirely  dead,  only  he  is  not  yet  conscious  of  it"  The 
vitality  of  this  party  is  astonishing.  But  happily  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
the  Protestant  dissenters  of  England  were  united  in  their 
sympathy  with  the  noblest  struggle  for  conscience  of  modern 
timea  The  conflict  which  raged  across  the  Atlantic  recalled 
to  them  their  own  campaigns  for  freedom ;  and  every  fresh 
victory  while  it  struck  dismay  into  the  heart  of  George,  must 
have  prophesied  to  them  the  dawn  of  brighter  times  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  the  world  over. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Minority  in  the  Mother  Country  in 
1774.  I  believe  that  what  has  been  said,  in  reference  to  it 
must  have  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  minority  which  not 
the  most  despotic  monarch  could  afford  to  despise,  nor  the 
most  powerful  government  to  ignore.  Commercially,  it  com- 
manded not  a  little  of  the  enterprise  of  the  British  nation  ;  as 
is  proved  by  the  loud  pleas  with  which  London  and  Bristol, 
the  two  largest  business  centres  of  that  day,  urged  a  policy  of 
reconciliation ;  and  by  the  petition  from  his  capital,  presented 
in  favor  of  the  colonies  to  George  himself;  and  by  him  con- 
temptuously rejected. 

Politically,  the  minority  carried  with  it  the  open  or  secret 
adherence  of  the  truest  friends  of  constitutional  rule,  watch- 
ing, with  unconcealed  repugnance,  the  encroachment  of  an 
arbitrary  sovereign,  whom  the  gods,  resolved  to  destroy,  had 
first  made  mad. 

Morally,  the  soundest  patriotism  as  well  as  the  loftiest  honor 
held  with  the  colonists  in  their  defence  of  the  right  **  It  is  not 
canceling  a  piece  of  parchment,'*  said  Chatham,  "  that  can  win 
back  America ;  you  must  respect  her  fears  and  her  resentments. 
If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  for- 
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eign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms — never,  never,  never!''  The  sentiments  of  Barke 
were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  great  statesman ;  and  we 
can  understand  what  Fox  must  have  felt,  when  we  remember 
that  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  in  Paris  called  from  him  the  excla- 
mation :  *'  How  much  is  this  the  greatest  event  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  world  ;  and  how  much  the  best  I" 

A  war  which  had  arrayed  against  it  as  much  of  the  commer- 
cial interest,  of  the  political  sagacity  and  of  the  moral  worth  of 
Britain,  was  even  more  distasteful  to  the  party  which  since 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second  had  kept  religion  alive  in 
the  country.  "  Go  home  to  New  England  and  trust  God  there," 
said  sturdy  Hugh  Peters  to  his  daughters,  as  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  gallows ;  and  the  opinion  of  his  fellow -religionists, 
from  the  hour  of  his  death  to  the  era  of  the  war,  was  that,  if 
God  was  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  distracted  world,  He 
was  to  be  found  in  New  England. 

That  this  minority  has  failed  to  command  the  consideration 
which  it  merits,  need  not  surprise  us.     As  we  have  seen,  there 
was  no  such  a  thing  as  popular  representation  in  the  British 
Parliament.     A  protest  which  would  have  aroused  enthusiasm 
in  Massachusetts,  would  die  away  like  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  in  Middlesex.     What  the  English  peasantry  were 
till  then,  you  may  learn  from  the  journals  of  Wesley ;  what  the 
English  squire,  from  the  novels  of  Fielding ;  what  the  English 
tradesman,  from  the  lively  pages  of  Miss  Burney ;  what  the 
English  politician,  from  the  life  of  Charles  James  Fox;  what 
the  English  king — from  the  nearest  mule.     Yet  let  not  our  last 
word  in  reference  to  George,  be  unjust  to  his  true  character.  If 
he  demonstrated  that  he  possessed  senses  only  by  going  out  of 
them ;  if  he  alternated  between  the  extremes  of  a  dangerous 
sanity  and  a  harmless  imbecility,  he  was  yet  devoutly  anxious  to 
merit  his  title  of  the  ** patriot  king."    "I  am  so  much  agitated," 
he  said,  "  with  a  fear  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  my  country 
by  hurrying  peace  on  too  fast,  that  I  am  unable  to  add  anything 
on  that  subject,  but  the  most  frequent  prayers  to  Heaven  to 
guide  me  so  to  act  that  posterity  may  not  lay  the  downfall  of 
this  once  respectable  empire  to  my  door;    and  that  if  ruin 
should  attend  the  measures  which  may  be  adopted,  I  may  not 
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long  survive  them."  The  poor  king's  prayers  were  superior  to 
his  practice,  but  in  this  I  fear  that  no  one  who  prays  at  all  can 
afford  to  cast  the  lirst  stone  at  him.  I  cannot  think  without 
emotion,  of  that  last  scene  in  his  life,  as  it  has  been  painted  for 
us  by  the  greatest  of  English  satirist&  '^Some  slight  lucid 
moments  he  had,  in  one  of  which  the  Queen  desiring  to  see  him, 
entered  the  room  and  found  him  singing  a  hymn  and  accom- 
panying himself  at  the  harpsichord.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud  for  her^  and  then  for  his 
family,  and  then  for  the  nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer  for 
himself,  that  it  might  please  God  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity 
from  him,  but  if  not,  to  give  him  resignation  to  submit  He 
then  burst  into  tears,  and  his  reason  again  fled." 

The  minority  of  1774  is  a  minority  no  longer.  Were  Chat- 
ham alive  to-day,  he  need  not  to  **  lift  up  his  voice  against  the 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy ''  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  Greater  Britain  now;  but  Great  Britain 
yet  holds  her  own.  She  possesses  the  rare  faculty  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  for  making  her  defeats  stepping 
stones  to  higher  things.  What  other  nation  could  afford  to 
throw  off  a  colony  like  America,  and  be  none  the  worse? 
"Every  year  proves  more  clearly  that  in  spirit  the  English 
people  is  one.  The  distance  that  parted  England  from  Amer- 
ica lessens  every  day.  The  ties  which  unite  them  grow  every 
day  stronger.  The  social  and  political  differences,  that  threat- 
ened a  hundred  years  ago  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  between 
them  grow  every  day  lesa"  It  is  hard  to  say  now  which  country 
influences  the  other  most  powerfully.  For  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, England  has  been  changing,  and  she  is  changing  still.  If, 
in  this  lecture,  the  State  Beligion  of  the  Old  Land  has  not  shone 
in  very  enchanting  colors,  let  me  remind  you  that  this  also 
has  reformed.  From  her  own  ranks  come  at  this  hour,  the 
loudest  appeals  and  the  most  strenuous  argument  in  favor  of  a 
separation  from  the  State.  By  the  soundness  of  her  scholar- 
ship and  the  splendor  of  her  eloquence,  by  the  wealth  of  her 
resources,  by  the  zeal  of  her  ministrations,  and  by  the  variety 
of  her  gifts,  she  is  doing  more  than  ever  before,  to  establish 
herself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  only  estab- 
lishment of  religion  which  can  endure. 
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As  to  the  Non-conformist,  his  lines  also  have  fallen  in  pleas- 
anter  places.  He  has  seen,  almost  in  this  lifetime,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Tests  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  is  no  longer  liable 
to  have  his  bedstead  seized  in  order  to  pay  a  church  rate. 
When  the  Established  Church  resorts  to  impressment  (as  she 
has  lately  been  doing),  she  seems  to  confine  her  tender  mercies 
to  her  own  clergy.  The  dissenter  can  now  be  married  in  his 
own  chapel,  although  still  haunted  by  the  insulting  shadow  of 
a  Government  registrar.  When  he  comes  to  die,  he  can  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and  sleep  in  the  national 
church  yard.  The  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  does 
not  refuse  to  bury  him ;  and  indeed  I  have  met  with  more  than 
one  clergyman  who  has  assured  me  that,  so  far  from  objecting 
to  bury  a  dissenter,  he  would  only  be  too  happy  to  bury  them 
all. 

But  still  it  is  when  he  puts  foot  on  this  soil,  that  the  English 
Non-conformist,  for  the  first  time,  loses  that  name;  a  name 
which,  however  illustrious  through  its  history,  carries  in  it  an 
implied  suspicion  of  disloyalty  as  offensive  as  it  is  unjust  He 
feels  that  in  coming  to  America,  he  is  coming  among  friends 
and  relations.  He  is  like  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  traveled  all  the  way  to 
Egypt  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  comfort,  the  freedom,  the  con- 
sideration, in  which  the  American  Joseph  lives,  cannot  blind 
the  patriarch's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  is  his  very  son.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  Joseph  that  he  is  so  glad  to  welcome  his 
father ;  but  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  once  the 
Non-conformist  Jacob  has  found  his  way  over  here,  he  very 
often  forgets  to  find  his  way  home. 

The  task  which  I  have  set  myself  is  now  completed.  My 
main  object  has  been  to  win  from  you  that  homage  which  the 
sons  of  a  free  country  should  pay  to  grandsires  who  struggled, 
often  in  vain,  for  their  natural  birthright  of  liberty. 

At  the  bar  of  their  own  country,  the  English  Non-conformists 
appealed  only  for  justice;  and  for  two  hundred  years  their 
appeal  was  alternately  trampled  upon  and  defied.  Very  slowly 
have  they  won  their  present  position ;  and  the  final  battle  for 
perfect  religious  equality  has  yet  to  be  waged. 

Meanwhile,  they  look  on  America  with  a  personal  interest 
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deeper  and  stronger  than  can  be  felt  by  any  other  section  of 
the  Old  World.  It  is  their  own  experiment  which,  under  hap- 
pier auspices,  is  being  tried  here.  Not  a  few  of  the  actors  on 
this  wider  stage  sprang  from  the  dissenters  of  England.  Their 
blood  flows  in  their  veins ;  their  braverv  beats  in  their  hearts. 
The  staunchest  friends  which  this  Republic  has  counted  in 
the  Mother  Country  since  the  times  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  we  may  hear  their  voice  across  the  broad  Atlantic 
now,  responsive  to  the  noble  invocation  of  the  New  England 
poet : — 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0  Ship  of  Statel 

Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great  1 

Homanitj,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  aU  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  I 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  galet 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  seal 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Aiie  aU  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee  I 
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Article  HI.— MOSES  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

Moses  may  be  said  to  have  suflfered  matrimony.     It  is  a  re- 
lief to  think  he  was  not  young  when  he  committed  himself  in 
the  bonds  of  marriage   to   that  shrewish   woman   Zipporah. 
"  Full  forty  years  old"  he  was  when  he  fled  from  Egypt    So 
much  as  this  respecting  his  age  has  been  rescued  from  Jewish 
tradition  by  the  martyr  Stephen.     And  there  is  indirect  evi- 
dence that  he  was  older  than  forty  when  he  was  married.   The 
same  authority  tells  us  that  he  lived  in  Midiau  forty  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  he  had  two  children,  and  these  two  ap- 
parently of  tender  years.     For  they  were  put  upon  the  same 
ass  with  their  mother  when  Moses  set  out  to  return  to  Egypt 
In  the  account  of  the  marriage  too  little  is  said  to  give  much 
light  as  to  the  time  of  it     There  is  a  curtness  about  the  state- 
ment which  shows  that  Moses  did  not  recur  to  the  event  with 
much  feeling,  and  did  not  linger  upon  it  with  any  tenderness 
of   recollection.     "He  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his  daughter." 
And  before  this  Moses  had  recorded  that  he  was  content  to 
dwell  with  the  man.     Some  period  of  abode  had  manifestly 
elapsed  prior  to  the  marriage.     This  impression  is  strengthened 
by  the  name  which  Moses  gave  his  first-born — Gershom.     For 
he  said,  "  I  have  been  a  stranger  in   a   strange  land."    This 
utterance  is  most  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  felt 
for  a  long  period  the  homesickness  of  separation  from  his  kin- 
dred and  his  native  land. 

Be  the  time  of  his  marriage  when  it  may,  Moses  and  Zippo- 
rah became  husband  and  wife,  and  then  began  the  second  stage 
of  his  life.  Before,  he  had  had  the  training  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  followed  by  the  sharp  change  to  the  occupation  of  shep- 
herd in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  In  all  this  first  period  he  was 
a  single  man.  But  another  kind  of  discipline  was  needed  to 
prepare  him  to  be  the  successful  leader  of  a  fretful,  capricious, 
unreasoning,  and  rebellious  peopla  He  must  marry  Zipporah. 
This  was  the  second  school  of  his  training  for  the  great  work 
of  his  life. 
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The  little  that  is  said  of  Zipporah  tells  us  quite  clearly  what 
sort  of  a  woman  she  was.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
Moses  who  writes  about  her.  This  being  so,  what  is  not  said 
is  also  not  without  significance.  There  is  no  allusion,  even  the 
remotest,  to  any  excellence.  His  master  Jethro  gives  his 
daughter  to  Moses.  And  Moses  takes  her.  And  this  is  the 
courtship  and  marriage ;  an  oriental  transaction ;  utterly  unre- 
lieved by  those  tender  passages  of  love  which  make  the  court- 
ship and  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  of  Jacob  and  Ra- 
chel ever  fresh  and  delightful  episodes  of  early  Bible  story. 
The  behavior  of  Zipporah  at  "  the  inn"  reveals  her  character 
and  the  kind  of  discipline  by  which  the  Lord  was  training 
Moses  for  his  work.  Zipporah  was  now  a  wife  of  some,  per- 
haps many  years'  standing,  and  a  mother.  At  a  stopping-place 
on  the  way  to  Egypt  Moses  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  **The 
Lord  met  him  and  sought  to  kill  him."  So  Moses  put  it  in 
after  years,  remembering  the  painfulness  and  the  danger  of  his 
sickness,  and  also  in  this  way  intimating  that  this  sickness  was 
sent  upon  him  as  a  divine  chastisement.  He  had  neglected  the 
covenant  of  circumcision.  The  father  being  too  ill  to  perform 
the  rite,  the  mother  was  constrained  to  do  it.  She  bated  to. 
Her  indifference  and,  very  likely,  her  active  opposition  had 
prevented  this  rite  of  her  husband's  religion.  Under  the  chill- 
ing influence  of  her  unbelief  and  disregard,  Moses  had  suffered 
religious  usage  and  household  piety  to  decline.  If  the  mother 
is  listless  and  languid  in  these  things  the  father  alone  can  ac- 
complish littla  And  Moses  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
attempt  The  punishment  fell  upon  him  who  was  responsible, 
as  bead  of  the  family,  for  the  breach  of  faith.  Zipporah  was 
awed  by  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  disapproval  and  com- 
pelled to  act  But  she  did  it  reluctantly  and  grudgingly.  She 
showed  herself  a  scold  in  the  way  she  did  it  "  A  bloody 
husband  thou  art  to  me."  In  the  presence  of  her  household 
she  berated  her  husband.  She  was  one  of  those  weak  mothers 
whose  feelings  are  too  tender  to  inflict  pain  on  their  children 
either  as  punishment  for  wrong-doing,  or  to  secure  a  future 
good.  '*A  bloody  husband  thou  art  to  me,"  she  said,  and 
made  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  a  covenant  which  inflicted  a 
little  suffering  on  her  child.     Moses  may  have  been  the  meek- 
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est  man.  We  shall  have  a  word  to  say  on  that  point.  But  he 
was  a  wise  man.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that  He 
did  not  answer  his  termagant  wife  back.  But  he  sent  her 
home  to  her  father  (Ex.  xviii.  2).  She  was  in  his  way,  a  con- 
trary, unsympathizing  wife,  hindering  her  husband  in  his  life- 
work.  Or,  it  may  be  that  she  refused  to  go  any  farther.  She  bad 
so  little  sense  of  a  wife's  duty,  that  she  would  let  him  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  and  trials  of  his  new  calling  alone,  ancheered 
by  her  presence  and  sympathy.  She  thus  showed  herself  the 
first  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  divided  interests,  hers  on  one 
side  and  her  husband's  on  another.  As  'a  natural  result  hers 
preponderated  and  she  went  back  from  her  husband  and  left 
him  to  do  his  work  in  life  alone.  On  this  supposition  Moees 
showed  himself  a  wise  man.  He  let  her  go  her  way  while  he 
went  on  in  his.  If  she  would  desert  him  he  would  let  her. 
We  incline  to  think  this  last  supposition  to  be  the  correct  one 
Moses  was  a  patient  man.  Although  his  wife  was  worrying 
his  life  out  of  him  by  her  temper  and  her  want  of  religious 
principle  in  the  training  of  the  children,  he  would  have  en- 
dured it  to  the  end,  "as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  But  if 
she  would  go  her  own  way  he  would  let  her.  It  was  really 
more  like  him  to  do  this  than  to  send  her  back  to  her  father. 
He  simply  let  her  go.  This  is  all  that  the  original  requires  us 
to  understand. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  manner  of  Zip- 
porah's  next  appearance  in  the  story.  Moses  had  been  greatly 
successful.  He  had  overcome  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  had 
led  his  own  people,  a  host,  into  the  pasture-grounds  of  Midian. 
He  was  in  the  neighborhood,  but  had  made  no  offer  to  recall 
his  wife.  He  was  now  a  man  to  be  courted  and  perhaps  to  be 
feared.  He  must  be  conciliated.  And  so  Jethro  took  his 
daughter  and  his  grandchildren  to  Moses.  Moses  was  gener- 
ous. He  kissed  his  father-in-law.  They  two  asked  after  each 
other's  welfare.  And  after  much  talk  of  the  great  events,  the 
reunion  was  sealed  by  a  sacrifice  and  a  religious  feast.  It  was 
more  like  the  striking  of  a  league  between  two  sheiks,  than 
the  reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife.  The  writer  leaves  us 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  received  his  wife  back.  He  had 
recorded  the  love  with  which  Isaac  received  Rebecca,  and  the 
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kiss  with  which  Jacob  greeted  Rachel.     But  Moses  kissed  his 
father-in-law  and  says  nothing  about  his  wife. 

Once  more  the  wife  of  Moses  is  introduced  into  the  narra- 
tive. She  is  called  in  this  instance  an  Ethiopian  (or  Cushite) 
woman.  Was  this  Zipporah  ?  We  think  it  was.  It  is  quite 
within  the  usual  order  of  things  that  there  should  be  a  ques- 
tion and  uncertainty  about  this.  With  the  exception  of  Aaron 
bis  brother  and  Miriam  his  sister  there  is  not  a  single  relation 
of  Moses  about  whom  there  is  not  some  question  as  to  the 
identity.  Was  his  father  a  grandson  of  Levi  or  some  more 
remote  descendant?  Was  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Levi  in 
the  sense  of  modern  usage,  or  in  the  more  distant  sense  in 
which  she  was  also  daughter  of  Abraham  ?  Was  Zipporah 
the  daughter  or  the  granddaughter  of  Baguel  ?  Was  she  the 
sister  or  the  daughter  of  Hobab?  All  these  questions  are 
answered  differently  by  different  authorities.  In  the  conflict 
of  opinion  it  is  as  difficult  to  determine  some  of  these  relation- 
ships as  to  decide  what  particular  bird  is  the  partridge.  So  it 
is  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  there  should  be 
question  about  this  Cushite  wife  of  Mosea  And  the  fact  that 
his  wife  is  not  now  called  Zipporah  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
proving  want  of  identity.  In  fact  we  should  expect  her  to  be 
introduced  into  the  narrative  under  some  other  designation. 
It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  haziness  that  sur- 
rounds the  relationships  of  Moses,  that  some  question  should 
spring  up  respecting  his  wife. 

The  case  is  decided  in  advance  against  the  identity  on  the 
ground  that  Zipporah,  being  a  Midianitc,  could  not  be  a 
Cushite,  since  the  Midianites  through  Abraham  and  Keturah, 
were  descendants  of  Shem,  and  the  Cushites  descended  from 
Ham.  It  is  admitted  that  Zipporah  was  a  Midianite.  Her 
father  is  definitely  called  so.  It  will  be  safer  to  say  she  was 
not  also  Cushite,  when  more  is  known  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Arabia,  and  their  relations  with  one  another. 
There  seems  to  be  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  as  real  a 
mixed  Cushite  and  Shemite  tribe,  namely  the  clan  of  Dedanites, 
whose  tribal  ancestor  was  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and 
who  intermarried  with  the  family  of  Dedan,  a  grandson  of 
Cush.  The  neighborhood  of  these  Cushites  and  the  Shemite 
descendants  of  Keturah  favored  such  a  mingling  of  race. 
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Jethro  was  more  distinctively  a  Kenite  than  he  was  a  Midi- 
anite.     Who  these  Kenites  were  nobody  know&     Jethro  is  the 
only  link,  known  to  us,  that  unites  them  with  the  Midianites. 
They  were  however  older  than  the  latter,  for  they  are  men- 
tioned long  before  Midian  was  born.     It  would  be  as  difficult 
to  show  how  Jethro  was  a  Kenite,  as  it  is  to  show  how  Zip- 
porah  was  a  Cushite.     But  the  case  of  the  Dedanites  suggests 
that  the  Kenites  may  have  been  of  mixed  Cushite  and  Shemite 
descent.     There  is  certainly  enough  basis  of  probability  in  the 
theory  that  this  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  to  save  us 
the  necessity   of   killing  off  Zipporah,  and   marrying   Moses 
again  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months,  in  order  to  explain 
the  circumstance  that  his  wife  is  called  a  Gushitess.     And  the 
atrocious  improbability  of  such  an  explanation  makes  strongly 
against  it.     What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?     In  the  first 
month  of  a  given  year  the  Israelites  celebrated  the  passover- 
feast  in  Egypt     The  close  of  the  year  found  them  in  camp  at 
Mt.  Sinai.    They  had  received  the  law  and  had  been  oigan- 
ized  by  the  legislation  of  Moses.    Jethro  had  conducted  the 
wife  and  children  back  to  the  husband  and  father.    In  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  was  begun  the  march  from 
Sinai  to  Kadesh.     At  the  second  camping-place,  and  but  a  few 
days  out,  occurred  the  outbreak  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.    Un- 
questionably less  than  a  year  had  elapsed  between  the  return 
of  Zipporah   and   this  outbreak.      On   the   theory   that  the 
Cushite  wife  was  not  Zipporah,  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months,  it  may  have  been  much 
less,  Zipporah  had  died,  Moses  had  taken  to  himself  another 
wife,  and  all  this  without  any  allusion  in  his  history  to  two 
events  so  intimately  connected   with   himself.      Surely  it  is 
easier  to  adopt  the  theory  of  a  Cushite  relationship  with  the 
Kenites  than  to  believe  this. 

It  is  urged  that  the  charge  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  against 
Moses,  and  his  admission  of  the  charge  are  consistent  only  with 
the  supposition  that  the  Cushite  wife  was  not  Zipporah.  The 
sister  and  brother  had  made  the  fact  of  Moses'  marriage  with  a 
Cushitess  ground  of  complaint.  And  the  historian  admits  the 
charge  to  be  trua  He  had  married  a  Cushite  woman.  If  this 
was  Zipporah,  how  could  Miriam  and  Aaron  at  this  late  day 
be  complaining  that  Moses  had  married  her. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  jealousy  was  the  passion  that  actuated 
Miriam  and  Aaron.  Before  Zipporah's  return,  and  while  Moses 
was,  as  it  were,  a  single  man,  his  brother  and  sister  were  near- 
est the  great  leader  in  relationship,  counsel,  and  general  esteem. 
Zipporah's  coming  had  introduced  a  more  intimate  relation- 
ship. And  her  temper  had  not  contributed  to  mitigate  the 
natural  pain  of  the  greater  remoteness  in  which  the  brother 
and  sister  now  perceived  themselves  to  stand.  The  best  of 
wives  cannot  prevent  the  slight  sense  of  bereavement  which 
comes  over  a  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters  when  one  of  them 
exchanges  the  fraternal  intimacy  of  years  for  the  new  and 
closer  relationship  of  marriaga  But  the  best  wives  know  how 
to  make  their  introduction  into  a  family  circle  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  established  harmony.  But  Zipporah  was  not  the 
woman  to  do  this.  And  the  fact  that  discord  and  alienation 
crept  in  between  brothers  and  sister  is,  so  far  forth,  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  theory  that  she  was  the  Cushite  wife. 

Moses  had  been  long  married.  But  for  Miriam  and  Aaron  it 
was  a  recent  event  Zipporah  had  returned  to  Moses  but  a  few 
months  before  this  tima  Naturally  Miriam  and  Aaron  found 
themselves  somewhat  overshadowed.  There  was  some  one 
nearer  to  Moses  than  they  were.  They  not  only  were  not  so 
much  one  with  Moses  as  formerly,  but  they  were  seen  by  the 
people  not  to  be  so.  And  they  chafed  under  their  diminishing 
importance.  They  therefore  resorted  to  the  bold  measure  of 
attempting  to  recover  their  lost  ground  by  reducing  the  author- 
ity of  Moses.  '*  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses? 
hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us  ?"  They  questioned  the  right 
of  Moses  to  be  sole  leader  of  the  people.  And  they  intro- 
duced this  question  by  a  cavil  against  their  brother's  marriage. 
^^They  spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  Cushite  woman 
whom  he  had  married."  The  impelling  motive  was  jealousy. 
They  made  the  marriage  with  an  alien  a  pretext  to  cover  their 
attack  on  Moses'  paramount  authority.  They  could  not  hope 
to  carry  the  sympathy  of  others  in  a  simple  complaint  that 
they  were  subordinate,  and  Moses  preeminent  So  they  sought 
to  excite'  a  clannish  prejudice  against  their  brother  on  the 
ground  of  his  marriage.  This  marriage  was  outside  the  circle 
of  Israel.     It  was  the  worst  form  of  such  a  mixed  marriage. 
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For  his  wife  had  Cushite  blood  in  her  veina  She  was  not  even 
of  pure  Shemitic  descent.  And  as  this  was  a  fact,  Moees 
admits  it ;  as  he  honestly  tells  every  thing  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  reflection  upon  his  character  and  conduct 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  the  historian  makes  a  state- 
ment which  cannot  be  passed  over.  He  says,  according  to  oar 
version,  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Is  this  what  he 
really  said?  Two  considerations  present  themselves,  the 
weight  of  which  taken  together  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  Moses  did  not  make  an  assertion  of  meekness 
but  of  aggravated  affliction  in  this  remark.  The  first  is  the 
want  of  logical  appropriateness  in  such  an  assertion  at  this 
time.  What  called  it  forth?  Was  there  anything  which 
would  naturally  lead  to  such  an  utterance,  or  which  makes 
such  an  utterance  fit  in  and  match  the  surroundings?  There 
is  not  a  syllable  to  show  how  Moses  demeaned  himself  under 
this  trial.  All  that  is  recorded  is  the  attack  made  upon  him. 
This  being  so,  what  was  it  natural  that  the  writer  should  speak 
of^  the  aggravation  of  his  afflictions,  or  his  enduring  them  with 
unparalleled  meekness  ?  There  was  everything  to  provoke  the 
former  statement,  and  nothing  to  call  out  the  latter.  There  is 
no  basis  in  the  narrative  for  an  assertion  of  meekness  to  stand 
on.  The  reference  to  his  trials  finds  a  suitable  connection  with 
what  goes  befora  It  seems  a  natural  remark  to  mak&  But 
all  the  probabilities  make  against  our  version  of  Moses'  words. 
It  is  grossly  out  of  character  for  him  to  strike  an  attitude,  as  it 
were,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  submissive 
state  of  his  mind.  Such  an  interpretation  does  not  match  the 
rest  of  the  piece.  It  is  sadly  wanting  in  harmony  of  color. 
Such  a  violation  of  simplicity  is  unthinkable  of  Moses. 

It  is  improbable  for  another  reason  for  Moses  to  have  said 
what  our  version  makes  him  say.  It  was  not  true.  Who 
would  have  suspected  Moses  to  be  meek  from  all  the  rest  that 
is  said  of  him  ?  On  the  contrary  many  things  are  said  which 
suggest  the  opposite.  In  fact  few  characters  in  the  roll  of 
0.  T.  saints  can  be  said  to  have  had  so  little  of  that  ready,  un- 
arguing,  unresisting  submissiveness  to  the  divine  will  which  is 
the  chief  element  in  meekness,  and  the  flavor  of  which  makes 
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all  that  is  worth  anything  in  that  submissiveness  to  human 
authority  or  human  willfulness  that  constitutes  the  other  ele- 
ment of  meekness.  Witness  the  long  resistance  to  the  divine 
command  to  go  to  Pharaoh  and  demand  the  release  of  his 
countrymen,  which  at  last  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Lord. 
Witness  also  the.  appeal  of  Moses  to  the  Lord,  when  the  can- 
tankerous whining  of  the  Israelites  broke  out  into  a  demand  for 
flesh.  This  happened  just  before  the  outbreak  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron  against  Moses,  and  throws  light  on  the  remark  about 
the  meekness  of  Moses,  when  that  remark  is  rightly  inter- 
preted. Another  incident  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  at  the 
rock  of  Meribah,  in  wiiich  the  impatience  and  unbelief  of 
Moses  caused  him  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  entering  the  prom- 
ised land.  The  impression  which  Moses'  biography  of  himself 
leaves  upon  the  mind  is  not  such  as  prepares  one  to  feel  that 
the  claim  of  meekness  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 
In  this  story  Moses  is  placed  in  the  most  arduous  position,  and 
frequently  encounters  outbreaks  of  childish  fault-finding  and 
complaint,  which  in  a  single  individual  one  may  learn  to  bear 
with  tolerable  equanimity,  but  which  in  the  multitude  of  mur- 
muring Israel  became  a  formidable  and  terribly  exasperating 
fact  And  "  Moses  was  wroth."  His  "anger  was  kindled."  He 
prayed  the  Lord  "  to  kill  him  out  of  hand,"  if  he  must  bear 
all  that  people  alone.  In  a  moment  of  impatience  he  spoke 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips  and  said,  "  Hear  now,  ye  rebels, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock?" 

Now  all  this  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  If  the  word  has  been  correctly  rendered, 
probable  reasoning"  must  give  way  to  the  demands  of  exegesis. 
But  our  final  reasoning  for  questioning  the  meekness  of  Moses 
is  the  &ct  that  the  only  proof  of  that  meekness  rests  on  an 
erroneous  translation.  The  word  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
This  is  its  first  appearanca  It  is  not  found  again  till  the  age 
of  the  Psalms,  that  is,  after  all  the  interval  of  time  between 
Moses  and  David.  It  has  two  grades  of  meaning.*  (1)  Op- 
pressed ;  afflicted ;  overwhelmed  with  misfortuna     (2)  Hum- 

*  Fttrat'B  Hebrew  Conoordanoe  tranelateg,  [1]  Afflictus ;  fVactufl ;  serumnosus  ; 
calamitoflus.  [2]  Pattens  duroeque  pio  animo  tolerans  labores,  mitis,  lenis, 
humUia,  ac  Bummiaaua. 
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ble;  meek.  The  second  is  the  moral  result  of  the  first  The 
force  of  the  word  in  its  first  or  etymological  meaning  may  be 
seen  in  the  use  of  the  verb  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  in 
sach  expressions  as  these:  ''The  sons  of  them  that  afflicted 
thee,  shall  come  bending  unto  thee."  "It  is  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  afflicted."*^  The  moral  purpose  of  afflictions,  the 
end  which  God  purposes  they  shall  serve  in  personal  experi- 
ence, is  plainly  shown  in  a  striking  passage  in  Deuteronomy 
(viii.  2,  3) :  "  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  led  thee  in  the  wilderness  these  forty  years,  to 
humble  [afflict]  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in 
thy  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments  or 
no."  "  The  purpose  of  the  affliction  was  to  bring  them  by 
means  of  distress  and  privations  to  feel  this  need  of  help  and 
their  dependence  on  God,  and  to  prove  the  slate  of  their  heart, 
and  their  obedience,  "f  ^^^  gracious  issue  of  such  affliction 
and  trial  would  have  been  a  people  disposed  meekly  to  submit 
to  the  guidance  of  God.  And  gradually  in  individuals  this 
result  was  reached.  In  the  age  of  the  Psalms  this  was  so 
much  so  that  our  word  *'  afflicted"  had  come  to  be  freely  used 
to  signify  a  meek  man,  a  man  who  had  learned  in  the  school 
of  affliction,  endurance  or  patience  and  submissiveness  to  the 
will  of  God.  But  in  the  Psalms  the  word  is  used  in  different 
shades  of  meaning,  from  the  primary  sense  of  afflicted  op  to 
meek,  with  some  cases  which  seem  to  combine  the  two  and  so 
form  a  connecting  link  between  them,  with  the  meaning  of 
*' patient  sufferers. ":(  The  passage  in  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1),  '^The 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek^'' 
was  read  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  It  is  the 
same  word  in  Hebrew,  as  in  our  verse  in  Numbers,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  same  English  word.  But  the  Septuagint  gives  a 
Greek  word  which  means  poor  with  the  included  idea  of 
afflicted,  distressed,  and  Luke  follows  the  Septuagint  These 
references  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  in  question  does  not 
necessarily  mean  meek. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  two  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Jews  themselves.    The  Targum  of  Jona- 

•  Is.  Ix.  14;  Pa.  cix.  71.  \  Keit 

X  Compare  Pa.  iz.  19,  where  afflicted  ahould  be  read  for  poor;  Izzri.  10;  lzii» 
33,  and  zzv.  9. 
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than  reads,  according  to  the  English  translation,  "  Moses  was 
more  bowed  down  in  mind  than  all  the  children  of  men  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth/'  The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew 
into  a  Greek  word  which  is  much  in  use  in  the  New  Testa- 
mcDt  to  describe  a  meek  man.  But  when  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion was  made,  |his  Greek  word  had  not  acquired  its  Christian 
grace.  Schleusner,  the  lexicographer  of  Septuagint  and  other 
Qreek,  interprets  the  word  of  our  passage  by  **  exceedingly 
afflicted."  (Moses  afflxctm  valde,)  The  German  Bible,  which 
is  Luther's  version,  has  it,  *'  Moses  was  more  be-plagued  {ge- 
plagter)  than  all  other  men."  This  suffices  to  show  that  the 
rendering  of  the  word  into  afflicted,  instead  of  meekf  is  not 
without  authority. 

And  there  is,  besides,  probable  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  Hebrew  word  does  not  here  mean  meek,  but  afflicted.  For 
we  should  not  in  thfit  early  stage  of  Hebrew  literature  expect 
to  find  the  word,  in  its  first  occurrence,  used  in  the  secondary 
signification.  The  idea  and  the  grace  of  meekness  are  things 
of  growth  and  development.  They  presuppose  a  degree  of  re- 
ligious culture  which  we  should  hardly  look  for  at  this  period 
of  Jewish  history.  They  require,  for  their  distinct  recognition 
in  the  speech  of  the  people,  not  simply  the  experience  of  one 
or  a  few,  but  a  wider  experience,  a  more  general  ripening  of 
affliction  into  the  mellowness  of  a  submissive  spirit  The  pic- 
tures which  are  given  of  the  people  of  Israel  show  none  of 
thia  They  were  possessed  with  the  opposite  traits  of  impa- 
tience, insubordination,  fault-finding,  and  unbelief.  They 
were  indeed  so  destitute  of  the  confiding,  yielding  patient 
spirit  that  meekness  implies,  that  only  two  out  of  the  whole 
nation  were  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Even  Moses 
himself  was  not  one  of  these  two.  Is  it  then  likely  that  the 
idea  of  meekness  had  been  already  grafted  upon  the  word 
used  to  denote  an  afflicted  man  ? 

Moreover  the  translation  into  *^  meek"  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage.  It  does  not  harmonize.  Moses  had 
just  had  a  most  tedious  time  with  the  people,  in  which  he  was 
worried  beyond  endurance,  so  that  he  cried  to  the  Lord  to  kill 
him  out  of  hand  if  he  must  bear  all  that  people  alone.  The 
people  had  scarce  been  quieted  when  this  trouble  in  his  own 
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family  broke  out  He  could  find  peace,  neither  out  of  doorB 
nor  within.  Many  men  who  are  struggling  with  the  contrary 
elements,  or  the  still  more  contrarious  power  of  evil  in  human 
society,  find  comfort  and  solace  in  the  refuge  of  a  cheery, 
peaceful,  and  affectionate  homa  But  when  Moses  withdrew 
from  the  wearisome  duties  of  his  public  life  to  hjs  own  quarters, 
he  was  met  by  an  outbreak  of  rivalry  and  opposition  from 
those  who  had  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  in  whose  sympathy 
he  would  naturally  expect  to  find  repose.  In  his  public  hfe 
he  had  to  face  the  fault-finding  Israelites.  In  his  family  rela- 
tions he  found  discord  and  alienation.  How  natural  that 
Moses,  under  these  circumstances,  should  say  that  he  was  the 
most  afflicted  of  all  men.  This  is  what  the  irritations  that  be- 
set him  on  every  side  were  calculated  to  goad  him  into  saying. 
And  this  is  what  is  more  in  keeping  with  other  representations 
of  his  manner  of  speaking. 
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Article  IV.— OLD  AND  NEW  CALVINISM.* 

Is  there  any  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two 
systems  of  theology,  known  as  New  and  Old  Calvinism,  or 
between  what  are  usually  termed  Old  and  New  School 
Theology  ? 

If  the  question  be,  is  there  any  line  dividing  those  who  call 
themselves  Calvinists  into  two  distinct  classes — the  Old  and 
New — I  unhesitatingly  answer.  No;  there  is  no  such  line. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  system  taught  at  Ober- 
lin  and  the  one  taught  at  Princeton,  but  every  shade  of  theo- 
logical thought  lying  between  them,  and  far  to  the  outside  of 
bothy  has  its  representatives  and  strenuous  advocates.  Dr. 
Daryea  describes  Calvinism  on  one  side,  and  Arminianism  on 
the  other,  as  two  fences,  upon  either  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
walk,  but  intimates  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  between  them. 
It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  matter  to  classify  theological 
thinkera 

But  may  we  not  classify  theological  thought?  Are  there 
not  logically  two  systems  indicated  by  the  names  I  have 
suggested?  Starting  from  opposite  sides  of  some  central  doc- 
trine, if  logically  consistent,  are  we  not  compelled  to  take 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  paths  through  the  realm  of 
metaphysical  theology  ?  So  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  indicate  these  two  paths.  It  will  be  under- 
stood my  remarks  relate  to  systems  rather  than  to  men. 

The  ground  I  should  otherwise  have  to  traverse  is  immeas- 
areably  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  these  two  systems  embrace 
in  common,  the  great  bulk  of  revealed  truth,  nine-tenths,  per- 
haps ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  .whole.  The  divine  authority 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  being,  attributes,  and  tripersoA- 
ality  of  Ood,  the  deity,  incarnation,  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
the  divinity,  personality,  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
lost  and  helpless  state  of  man,  his  need  of  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  pardon  through  the  shedding  of  blood,  the 

*  Read  before  the  Chicago  Congrregational  Association. 
VOL.   IV.  41 
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obligations  and  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  the  Sabbath  and 
Sacraments  and  duty  of  a  holy  and  consecrated  life,  and  the 
eternal  awards  of  the  life  to  come,  belong  equally  to  both 
systems  Indeed  the  doctrines  in  dispute  cover  but  a  small 
segment  of  the  whole  circle  of  revealed  truth,  and  even  in  this 
narrow  field  the  diiference  relates,  not  so  much  to  the/acts^  as 
to  their  underlying  philosophy  and  explanation.  Dr.  Hodge 
well  asks :  '^  What  is  Pelagianism  or  Arminianism  or  almost 
any  other  ism  but  a  particular  system  of  religious  philosophy, 
and  what  are  the  questions  which  divide  and  alienate  Christians, 
but  questions  of  mental  and  moral  science  ?'*  It's  not  the/act 
of  depravity,  and  atonement,  and  regeneration,  about  which  we 
differ,  but  the  philosophy  and  explanation  of  these  fiu!ts. 

Still  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  explanations  and 
underlying  theories  are  important,  and  open  a  wide  field  of 
profitable  enquiry.  Every  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  things 
of  the  kingdom  will  have  a  philosophical  theory  in  which  all 
these  facts  will  take  their  place  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  with  all  known  truth.  I  can  respect  as  a  Christian,  but 
not  as  a  Christian  teacher,  the  man  who  has  no  distinct  self- 
consistent  definition  of  sin  and  holiness,  of  repentance  regener- 
ation and  faith,  who  has  no  idea  as  to  how  God  can  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  believing  men.  Every  teacher  of  religion,  to 
meet  the  sharp  questionings  of  his  hearers  and  satisfy  his  own 
cravings  for  consistency,  must  have  a  philosophy  as  well  ns 
theology. 

But  where  shall  we  commence?  at  what  point  does  the 
divergence  of  these  two  systems  take  its  rise?  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation,  with  the  doctrine  of  man^s  Jree  agency,  or  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  **  In  every  system  of  theology,"  says  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  **  there  must  be  a  chapter  de  libero  arbiirio.  This 
is  the  question  every  theologian  finds  in  his  path,  and  which  he 
must  dispose  of,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  determined 
depends  his  theology."  "These  two  systems  [Calvinism  and 
Arminianism],"  says  Dr.  Strieby,  "  are  characterized  and  deter- 
mined by  the  views  of  the  human  will,  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  founded."  "Calvin,"  says  Dr.  Curry,  "in  whose 
mind  the  logical  faculty  was  predominant,  who  never  hesitated 
to  follow  out  his  own  accepted  premises  to  their  legitimate 
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conclasions,  developed  a  complete  system  of  philosophical  the- 
ology, which  so  exalted  the  divine  sovereignty  in  grace  and 
providence,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  action  of  any  creatare, 
except  as  moved  and  actuated  by  the  power  of  God.  Whatever 
might  occur,  must  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  the 
will  of  God,  whether  of  righteousness  or  of  sin,  eternal  life  or 
eternal  death.  The  only  possible  law  in  the  universe  was  the 
divine  decrees,  from  which  there  was  no  departure.  The 
actions  of  all  creatures  were  subject  to  his  bands,  in  both  their 
inception  and  execution,  and  the  whole  universe,  spiritual  and 
physical,  was  subject  to  a  complete  order  of  predestination," 
making  a  necessitated  will  the  basis  of  the  Galvinistic  system. 

Here  is  the  genesis  of  the  controversy.  Both  schools  call  the 
will  free,  but  they  differ,  ioto  cah,  as  to  the  nature  of  freedom. 
Here  is  the  vital  pivotal  point,  and  right  here  we  need  to  do 
some  clear  thinking  in  order  to  get  an  adequate  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  two  theologies. 

Dr.  Beid's  definition  of  Freedom  (see  vol.  iii.,  p.  326),  which 
a  writer  in  the  Princeton  Review  tells  us  has  been  substantially 
adopted  by  all  subsequent  Pelagian  and  Arminian  writers,  is 
this :  "  By  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  understand  a  power  over 
the  determinations  of  his  own  will.  If  in  any  action,  he  had  power 
either  to  will  or  not  to  will,  what  he  did,  he  is  free.  But  if  in 
every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of  his  will  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  if  something  involuntary  in  the  state  of  his 
mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is  not 
free,  but  is  the  subject  of  necessity."  New  Calvinism  accepts, 
Old  Calvinism  rejects,  this  definition,  and  just  here  theology 
divides  into  two  schools. 

There  is  something  in  the  mind  antecedent  to  choice,  from 
which  choices  proceed ;  call  it  nature,  disposition,  motive,  incli- 
nation, heart,  taste,  relish,  propensity,  what  we  will ;  the  deci- 
sive question  is,  what  is  the  relation  between  this  antecedent 
something,  and  the  resultant  choice.  Is  it  that  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  of  necessity?  Do  inclinations  and  motives  coerce  or 
merely  solicit?  Must  the  choice  correspond,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  an  alternative,  with  this  preceding  state,  or  in  given  con- 
ditions, are  either  of  opposite  choices  possible  ?  In  other  words 
does  the  will  determine  its  own  choices,  or  something  behind 
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the  will  ?  «  Something,  answers  the  Old  Calvinist,  behind  the 
will — the  strongest  motive,  the  most  agreeable,  the  greatest 
apparent  good — ^in  every  case. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  of  Edwards — the  most  able  expo- 
nent  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  will,  is  this :  If  motive  is  not 
the  producing  cause  of  choice,  then  choice  has  no  cause,  and  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  an  event  without  a  cause.  Dr.  Hodge 
holds  that  choices  are  always  dominated  by  the  previous  state  of 
mind  and  characterizes  the  opposite  view  as  **  Pelagianism," 
'*  the  doctrine  of  contingency,"  "  the  liberty  of  indiflference," 
etc.  His  definition  of  freedom  is  this :  '^  Man  is  free,  when  his 
volitions  are  truly  and  properly  his  own,  determined  by  nothing 
out  of  himself,  but  proceeding  from  his  own  views  and  feelings 
and  imminent  states  of  mind,  so  that  they  are  real  conscious 
expressions  of  his  own  character,  or  what  is  in  his  mind."  (See 
Theology^  vol.  xi.,  p.  286.)  This  is  substantially  Dr.  Beid's  defi- 
nition of  necessity. 

Again,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289,  he  says :  ''  The  will  is  not  independ- 
ent, indifferent,  *or  self-determined,  but  is  always  determined  by 
the  preceding  state  of  mind,  so  that  a  man  is  free  so  long  as  his 
volitions  are  the  conscious  expressions  of  his  own  mind,  so  long 
as  his  activity  is  determined  by  his  own  reason  and  feelings" — 
a  definition  which  would  make  water  free,  so  long  as  its  activity 
is  determined  by  its  own  nature  and  laws. 

Page  279  he  is  still  more  explicit:  ^'The  whole  question 
therefore  is  whether  when  a  man  decides  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
his  will  is  decided  by  his  previous  state  of  mind,  or  whether 
with  precisely  the  same  views  and  feelings,  his  decisions  may  be 
one  way  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another;  that  is,  whether 
the  will  to  be  free  must  be  undetermined,"  and  he  clearly  takes 
the  ground  that  choices  are  decided  by  the  previous  state  of 
mind,  and  cannot  but  accord  with  it 

Prof.  Atwater  in  his  celebrated  article  (see  Prinoeian  Review^ 
1840),  on  "  the  power  of  Contrary  Choice,"  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  thus :  ^*  The  question  is  whether  the  will  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that  at  the  moment  of  any  given  choice,  under  precisely 
the  same  motives  and  inward  inclinations  and  external  induoe- 
ment,  it  may  turn  itself  either  way,  either  in  the  way  it  actually 
does  choose,  or  in  the  opposite,  either  in  accordance  with  its 
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highest  pleasure,  or  incIinatioD,  or  in  direct  and  utter  hostility  to 
them;  and  whether  such  a  property  in  the  human  will  be  essen- 
tial to  liberty,  moral  agency,  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and 
punishments ;  a  question  which  lies  at  the  very  root,  as  will  be 
perceived,  of  some  of  the  chief  questions  in  divinity  and  ethics." 
The  Professor,  lest  he  should  be  charged  with  "  fighting  a  fiction 
of  his  own  fancy,"  quotes  to  some  extent  from  contemporary 
writers,  to  prove  there  are  men  who  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  and  then  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  lengthy  article  to  an  exposure  of  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  such  'a  theory,  and  earnestly  contends  that  in  a  given  state  of 
mind,  the  power  of  making  either  one  of  the  two  opposite  choices 
is  not  possible  to  any  human  being. 

Now  a  man,  when  he  acts,  is  always  in  a  given  state  of  mind, 
and  if  he  cannot  turn  in  either  of  two  ways,  he  can,  of  course, 
turn  in  but  one  way — the  way  he  does  turn,  and  can  do  only  as 
he  does.  He  has  no  freedom,  no  choice,  no  alternative.  This 
is  the  Old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  will,  to  wit:  choices 
necessarily  accord  with  their  antecedent  motive  or  states  of 
mind. 

But  says  the  Old  Calvinist,  after  all,  a  man  has  ability  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  and  this  is  all  the  liberty  he  can  ask.  But  if  he 
cannot  do  otherwise,  if  he  can  act  in  but  one  way — ^the  way  he 
pleases — is  he  in  any  proper  sense  free  ?  The  will  can  yield  to 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  agreeable,  to  the  strongest  motive 
undoubtedly,  so  can  the  scales  to  the  greatest  weight,  and  there 
is  just  as  much  freedom  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

I  am  aware  the  Old  Calvinist  endeavors  to  conceal  this  bald 
fatalism,  by  making  a  distinction  between  moral  and  physical 
inability.  Edwards  repeatedly  asserts  that  were  the  sinner's 
inability  to  do  right  physical^  he  could  not  be  held  blame- 
worthy for  not  doing  right,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  moral,  the 
greater  the  inability  the  greater  the  sin,  because  it  is  depravity 
or  sin  which  constitutes  this  inability.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  If  his  moral  inability  is 
a  mere  reluctance,  which  his  will  can  overcome,  the  doctrine  of 
contrary  choice  is  conceded,  and  the  whole  Calvinistic  theory  is 
abandoned,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  inability  he  can- 
not in  the  circumstances  overcome,  the  distinction  aftbrds  no 
relief. 
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Natural  inability  I  anderstaad  to  be  the  absence  of  natural 
power.  Moral  inability  I  understand  to  be  the  presence  of 
some  aversion,  which  incapacitates  one  to  use  his  natural  power. 
And  what  is  the  diiference  ?  What  boots  it,  if  one  is  incapaci- 
tated to  jump  to  the  moon,  whether  it  be  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  natural  ability,  or  the  presence  of  a  hundred  pound 
weight  attached  to  his  feet?  Men  may  be  silenced  by  such 
subtleties  but  never  satisfied.  This  doctrine  of  a  necessitated 
will  is  the  comer-stone  on  which  rests  the  whole  superstructure 
of  Old  Calvinism. 

New  Calvinism,  on  tbe  other  hand,  rejects  this  whole  theory 
of  the  will,  as  very  thinly  disguised  fatalism.  It  holds,  for 
illustration,  that  the  thief,  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  identical 
circumstances,  in  which  he  stole,  was  in  full  conscious  posses- 
sion of  ability  not  to  steal,  as  a  fact,  which  challenges  the  as- 
sent of  mankind,  as  an  axiom  which  no  sophistry  can  obscure; 
and  it  charges  Old  Calvinism  with  denying  an  intuitive  truth, 
and  with  antagonizing  all  just  blame  and  praise  and  account- 
ability in  the  government  of  God. 

Here  then  are  the  foundations  of  these  two  systems — the  one 
a  necessitated,  the  other  a  free  will — the  one /at(d%8rn  the  other 
free  agency.  Keeping  these  in  view,  the  respective  superstruc- 
tures will  appear  very  simple. 

1.  The  first  timber  on  the  Old  Caivinistic  foundation  is  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignly,  which  is  a  mere  corollary  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  necessitated  will.  It  is  this :  God's  control  is  as 
unlimited  over  the  choices  of  mind,  as  over  the  motions  of 
matter.  And,  of  course,  he  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will.  And  foreordaineth,  as  absolutelv  in  the  field 
of  mind  as  in  that  of  matter,  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder.  Men  never  resist  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  doctrine  "leaves  no  room,"  as  Dr.  Curry  well  remarks, 
'^  for  the  action  of  any  breature,  except  as  moved  and  actuated 
by  the  power  of  God."  The  universe,  with  all  its  complica* 
tions  material  and  moral,  is  one  vast  machine  under  the  abso- 
lute unopposed  control  of  one  infinite  will. 

New  Calvinism  embraces  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty, 
but  of  a  sovereignty  limited  by  human  freedom.  It  holds  that 
God  "  hath  endued  the  will  with  that  natural  liberty,  that  it  is 
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neitber  forced,  nor  by  any  naturnl  necessity  determined  to 
good  or  evil,"  and  consequently  that  it  can,  and  often  does  re- 
sist God,  and  all  the  influence  God  can  consistently  bring  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  stands  fearfully  in  the  way  of  the  consum- 
mation of  his  highest  wishes.  While  it  admits  that  God  fore- 
knows and  foreordains,  either  permissively  or  otherwise,  what- 
soever comes  to  pass,  it  holds  that  sin  is  an  evil  he  deprecates, 
and  allows,  only  because  it  is  inevitable  to  the  best  system  of 
things  he  could  devise. 

2.  But  a  step  logically  removed  from  the  doctrine,  of  Divine 
Decrees  is  that  of  Election  and  Beprobation.  God^s  powerH  over 
men's  choices  being,  according  to  Old  Calvinism,  unlimited,  he 
can  of  course  secure  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  any  man 
and  of  all  men,  but  for  reasons  inscrutable  to  us,  he  chooses  to 
save  only  a  part,  and  leave  the  rest  to  perish.  All  we  can  say 
is :  "  Even  so  Father  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight,"  and 
there  we  must  leave  the  most  mysterious  and  inexplicable  fact 
of  the  moral  world. 

The  New  Calvinist,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  Election  and  Beprobation,  but  finds  the  ultimate  ground  or 
reason  of  the  distinction  the  doctrine  implies,  not,  as  does  the 
Old  Calvinist,  in  the  divine  will,  but  in  the  human  will,  pre- 
cisely, he  claims  where  the  Great  Teacher  himself  puts  it,  in 
such  utterances  as  these :  *'  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ve 
might  have  life."  *'  How  oft  would  I  have  gathered  thy  chil- 
dren together  .  .  .  but  ye  would  not." 

He  holds  that  God,  unwilling  any  should  perish,  did,  before 
the  foundations  of  the  world,  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son,  all  whom  he  foresaw  it  would  be  possible 
to  lead  to  repentance.  Such  constitute  **  the  elect  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God."  Others  he  left  to  perish,  as  a 
mother  would  abandon  her  child  to  the  flames,  after  every  effort 
to  rescue  it  had  failed.  He  holds  that  in  the  very  mechanism 
of  mind,  God  has  environed  himself*  with  limitations,  which 
make  the  loss  of  souls,  not  on  his  part,  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
of  awful  necessity.  The  idea  that  God,  in  the  easy  possession 
of  power  to  save  all  his  children,  would  allow  a  part  to  perish 
eternally,  they  find  it  difficult  to  harmonize  with  either  his 
character  or  his  Word. 
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3.  A  step  farther  brings  us  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Sin  and  Holi- 
ness. According  to  Old  Calvinism  they  are  qualities  primarily 
of  the  nature,  the  disposition,  the  relishes,  or  sensibilities  from 
which  choices  proceed.  It  ascribes  to  sin  and  holiness  a  kind 
of  substantive  entity,  which  renders  them  capable  of  being 
created,  transmitted,  and  propagated.  Our  first  parents,  accord- 
ing to  it,  were  created  holy,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fall, 
their  nature  was  **  corrupted  in  all  its  faculties  and  parts,"  and 
this  corrupt  nature,  which  has  passed  from  them  into  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  race  by  the  laws  of  heredity,  is  truly  and  properly 
sin,  deserving  the  wrath  and  curse  of  &od.  Their  sin  con- 
sisted primarily,  not  in  the  transgression  of  the  law,  but  in  the 
results  of  transgression. 

The  New  Galvinist  admits  that  men  have  inherited  a  diseased 
and  fallen  physical,  and  probably  an  imperfect  and  dwarfed 
mental  nature,  but  this  he  regards  as  a  misfortune  rather  than 
a  crime,  as  calling  for  pity  rather  than  punishment,  specially 
so,  when  these  inherited  diseases  and  passions  are  manfully  re- 
sisted and  baffled.  Attaching  blame  and  ill-deserving  to  unavoid- 
able appetites  and  innate  dispositions  he  regards  as  irrational 
and  unjust  He  therefore  relegates  all  holiness  and  sin,  good 
and  ill-deserving  to  the  voluntary  deportment  of  man's  nature, 
makes  them  qualities  of  choices  and  states  of  the  will  and  of 
nothing  else.  All  moral  character  attaches  primarily,  he 
claims,  to  the  ultimate  permanent  purpose  of  the  soul — the 
fountain  from  which  all  subordinate  choices  and  actions  flow. 

4.  The  next  step  in  advance,  brings  us  to  the  question  what 
is  the  heart — or  seat  of  moral  character?  The  Old  Calvinist 
putting  moral  character  primarily  as  we  have  seen  into  the 
nature  of  man — ^into  his  relishes,  afitctions,  dispositions— in 
other  words  into  his  sensibility,  makes  it  the  heart  The 
heart  he  defines  as  the  seat  of  feeling,  desires,  tastes,  propensi- 
ties, and  passiona 

The  New  Calvinist,  holding  that  moral  character,  blame  and 
praiseworthiness  attach  only  to  the  voluntary  states  and  exer- 
cises, makes  the  will  the  heart  According  to  one  the  sensi- 
bility, according  to  the  other  the  will  is  the  moral  faculty. 

5.  Here  we  reach  the  great  question,  what  is  regeneration  or  a 
change  of  heart     It  is,  answers  Old  Calvinism,  a  mysterious 
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work  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sensibility  of  the  sin- 
ner either  by  the  infusion  of  some  new  principle,  or  the  chang- 
ing of  some  old.  President  Dwight  defines  it  (&r.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  419),  ^^as  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  communicated  to  the 
heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
(see  Theology^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  688-689)  defines  it  as :  Ist,  "A  phys- 
ical change."  (Using  the  word  doubtless  in  its  literal  sensa) 
2d,  As  an  ^irresistible  changa"  Sd,  As  a  ^'passive  change." 
4th,  As  *'an  instantaneous  ohanga"  5th,  As  ''an  act  of  sove- 
reign grace,  which  cannot  be  granted  in  sight  or  foresight  of 
any  good  in  the  subject."  6th,  As  '^  a  change,  in  the  production 
of  which  man  in  no  way  cooperates,  any  more  than  did  the  blind 
man  in  the  restoration  of  his  sight."  7th,  As  *'one  in  which 
not  even  truth  is  a  necessary  instrumentality."  This  is  the 
view  substantially  of  all  Old  Calvinistic  writers.  They  agree 
in  making  regeneration  a  work  wrought  by  the  direct  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  afiections,  inclinations,  impulses,  and 
tastes  of  the  sinner — in  what  the  apostle  calls  the  flesh — in 
something  lying  back  of  the  will,  from  which,  they  claim, 
volitions  and  choices  proceed. 

There  is  probably  no  other  doctrine  in  the  whole  Hyper- 
Galvinistic  theology  to  which  the  New  Calvinist  takes  more 
emphatic  exceptiona  He  denies  that  such  a  change  in  the  sen- 
sibility, as  this  language  indicates,  is  regeneration,  or  any  part 
of  it,  or  in  any  way  related  to  it  He  claims  that  the  sinner 
has  all  the  powers  and  fiEusulties  requisite  to  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  already,  and  needs  no  such  change. 
Suppose,  he  asks,  such  a  change  were  wrought  in  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  liquor  seller,  but  from  pecuniary  considerations,  he 
should  resist  his  better  impulses,  and  continue  the  traffic ;  is  he 
regenerated,  or  morally  improved  thereby  ?  Or  should  he  for 
the  moment  yield  to  his  impulses,  is  he  any  the  less  a  slave  to 
passion  and  to  self  7  Is  he,  by  such  a  process,  emancipated 
from  the  dominion  of  the  flesh,  or  is  he  more  hopelessly  en- 
slaved ? 

Regeneration  the  New  Calvinist  lifts  into  a  higher  and  diifer- 
ent  department  of  man's  nature.  He  makes  it  a  change  of  moral 
character — a  change  from  ill  to  well-deserving — from  blame  to 
praise-worthiness,   and   he  cannot   understand   how  a  change 
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wrought   in  the   sensibility  by  another^  can  render  its  object 
meritorious,  or  make  a  bad  man  a  good  man. 

The  law  may  punish  a  dishonest  man,  may  force  him  to  pay 
his  debts,  to  restore  to  the  owner  what  he  has  taken  by  fraud, 
but  is  he  any  the  more  honest?  Is  his  moral  character  to  the 
slightest  degree  improved?  Can  anything  done  to  him,  for 
him,  or  in  him  by  another^  make  him  honest?  What  is  honesty  ? 
One's  own  purpose,  self-formed,  to  be  honest  What  is  truthful- 
ness? One's  own  purpose  to  be  truthful,  and  cannot  be  an 
other's.  What  is  holiness?  One's  own  purpose  to  obey  Ood, 
nothing  else.  A  change  in  the  sensibility  may  act  as  motive  to 
induce  a  man  to  become  honest,  but  that  such  a  change  is  hon- 
esty, or;>0r  se  makes  a  man  honest,  is  simply  unthinkable.  No 
being  or  thing,  can  make  a  man  honest,  truthful,  holy,  but  his 
own  choice.  A  change  of  heart  then  is  primarily  a  change  of 
purpose — a  change  of  which  the  sinner  himself  is  both  the  agent 
and  the  object — a  change  which  no  being  can  make  or  approxi- 
mate but  the  sinner  himself. 

Or  to  be  more  specific,  here  is  the  flesh  warring  agunst  the 
spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
fleshly  lusts,  appetites,  dispositions,  and  proclivities,  or  if  you 
please,  a  corrupted  nature.  On  the  other  are  the  claims  of  Ood, 
the  tender  yearnings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  pressure  of  con- 
science and  the  dictates  of  duty  and  right  Neither  has  the 
slightest  compulsory  influence  on  the  will — the  power  of  each 
being  only  that  of  solicitation  or  persuasion.  The  will  is  free, 
but  in  case  of  every  impenitent  man,  it  is  involuntary  servitude 
to  the  flesh,  and  it's  this  that  constitutes  his  depravity.  His 
great  need  is  emancipation. 

Regeneration  is  not  in  the  view  of  the  New  Calvinist  anj 
sugaring  over  or  improvement  of  the  flesh,  or  the  introduction 
of  any  new  relish.  It  is  not  an  organic,  miraculous  or  even 
mysterious  change.  It  is  the  will's  voluntary  transfer  of  its 
allegiance  from  the  flesh  to  the  conscience,  the  truth  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  a  man  tranfers  his  allegiance  from  one  hostile 
government  to  another. 

6.  These  two  theologies  agree  that  regeneration  is  in  ever; 
case  secured  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  but  they  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  influence  he  employs.     One  makes  it  physical,  the 
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other  moral ;  one  force,  the  other  persuasion.  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  aooording  to  one,  is  physical  omnipotence ;  according  to 
the  other,  it  is  the  Word  of  Qod. 

7.  We  now  come  to  the  great  subject  of  Atonement^  and  here 
we  find  the  views  of  these  respective  schools  eqaally  divergent. 
Both  agree  that  **  without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  " 
— that  Qtod  can  be  just  in  justifying  believing  men,  only  through 
the  great  sacrificial  offering  of  Calvary.  The  divisive  question 
is,  how  this  great  transaction  makes  it  safe  to  forgive  sin. 

The  Old  Calvinist  places  the  necessity  of  this  sacrifice  in  the 
Divine  mind,  its  primal  object  being  to  placate  the  sense  of 
divine  justice.  This  was  effected  by  inflicting  upon  Christ  the 
penalty  of  sin,  or  its  equivalent,  which  retributive  justice 
demanda  The  divine  law  is  honored,  God  is  satisfied,  and  sin 
can  be  forgiven,  because  the  punishment,  due  to  sins,  has  been 
fully  endured.  In  other  words,  Christ  has  purchased  the  pardon 
of  his  people  by  suffering  in  their  stead  the  penalty  due  their 
sina 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  logically  necessitates  the  doc- 
trine, either  of  universal  salvation,  or  that  of  limited  atonement, 
for  manifestly,  if  any  one  is  lost,  for  whom  Christ  died,  the  pen- 
alty in  his  case  is  twice  inflicted,  once  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  substitute,  and  then  again  upon  himself.  In  this 
dilemma  Old  Calvinism  adopts  the  latter  theory,  that  of  Limited 
Atonement,  which  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Westminster  Confession 
and  in  the  Savoy  Declaration. 

The  fact  that  the  sins  of  the  elect  have  been  adequately  pun- 
ished on  the  person  of  Christ  would  deem  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  their  acquittal.  But  Old  Calvinists,  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  this,  have  put  another  pillar  under  the  superstructure 
of  their  hopes.  They  bold  that  Christ,  who  was  under  no 
obligations  to  obey  the  divine  law  on  his  own*  behalf,  obeyed 
it  perfectly ;  and  that  the  merits  of  this  obedience,  or  Christ's 
righteousness,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  so  imputed  or 
credited  over  to  his  people,  that  they  stand  legally  acquitted. 
In  other  words  they  are  jnnocent  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
has  been  perfectly  obeyed  for  them  by  their  substitute. 

The  Old  Calvinist  must  feel  a  "strong  consolation;"  1st,  In 
his  case  there  has  virtually  been  no  violation  of  the  divine 
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law,  no  ill-deserving  or  sin,  because  through  his  aocepted  substi- 
tute he  has  perfectly  obeyed.  (2.)  The  penalty  of  the  law  has 
been  fully  inflicted  upon  his  substitute,  as  though  it  had  not 
been  obeyed  at  all ;  (3.)  The  debt,  which  had  never  been  con- 
tracted, and  which  has  been  fully,  adequately  paid,  is  then 
graciously  and  freely  pardoned. 

The  New  Calvinist  dissents  from  this  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment. To  satisfy  retributive  justice,  and  placate  the  divine 
feelings  is  not,  in  his  view,  the  work  accomplished  as  aimed  at 
by  the  atonement.  He  denies  the  possibility  of  satisfying  re- 
tributive justice  by  inflicting  suffering  on  the  innocent  Justice 
demands  that  the  murderer  shall  himself  be  punished,  and  the 
idea  of  satisfying  that  feeling  by  allowing  him  to  escape,  and 
punishing  somebody  else  in  his  stead,  he  deems  a  monstrous 
absurdity.  This  theory  seems  to  him  a  reflection  upon  the 
divine  character.  It  reminds  him  of  the  German  prince,  who 
professed  his  willingness  to  forgive  an  enemy  as  soon  as  he  was 
hung.  He  holds  that  the  giving  up — the  foregoing — this  feel- 
ing of  indignation  and  sense  of  justice,  is  the  chief  element  of 
pardon. 

He  listens  with  amazement  to  the  assertion  that  Christ  was 
not  under  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law  on  his  own  behalf, 
as  he  would  to  the  assertion  that  President  Garfield  is  not  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  consequently 
scouts  the  Romish  idea  of  supererogation,  or  imputed  righteous- 
ness. 

Perhaps  all  we  can  safely  affirm  is,  that  the  great  tragedy  of 
Calvary  is  an  event  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  sinner's 
punishment,  because  equally  efficacious  in  honoring  the  law, 
and  sustaining  the  divine  authority.  But  many  New  Calvinists, 
a  little  more  specific,  claim  that  the  atonement  pardons  no  one, 
saves  no  one,  lays  God  under  obligation  to  save  no  one,  but 
that  in  suffering  and  death,  Christ  ^'  is  set  forth  to  declare  the 
righteousness  of  God  for  the  remission  of  sins  .  .  .  that  he 
might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus."  That  is,  the  setting  forth  the  righteousness  of  God,  or 
the  revelation  which  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  have 
made  of  the  character  of  God,  is  what  makes  him  just  in  justi- 
fying.    In  other  words  Christ  has  so  inundated  the  aniverse 
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with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  so  established  confidence  in 
his  compassion  and  jastice,  he  can  pardon  on  his  own  terms, 
and  the  intelligent  creation  will  join  in  the  acclaim,  "just  and 
righteous  are  thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints,"  and  no  being 
will  be  ofifended. 

To  have  forgiven  the  attack  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  would  justly  have  subjected  our  Government 
to  the  charge  of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity,  but  after  the 
sacrifice  of  three  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  four  billions  of 
treasures  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  honor,  it  forgave  the 
crime,  and  no  such  thought  has  ever  been  entertained.  It  was 
the  revelation  the  war  made  of  its  character,  which  rendered  it 
safe  for  our  Gh)vernment  to  pardon.  May  it  not  be  the  revela- 
tions of  a  greater  event  which  have  made  God  "just  and  the 
justifler  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

8.  Id  no  respect  are  the  two  systems  more  divergent  than  in 
the  instructions  they  give  the  enquirer  for  the  way  of  life. 
The  language  of  Old  Calvinism  to  a  lost  sinner,  if  logically 
consistent,  is  this :  You  cannot,  by  your  exertions,  or  prayers 
or  anything  you  can  do,  either  good  or  bad,  effect  to  the  slight- 
est degree  your  future  destiny.  That,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  was  unalterably  fixed.  If  one  of  the  elect,  your 
repentance,  faith,  and  salvation  are  assured,  you  cannot  be  lost. 
If  not,  you  cannot  be  saved.  "  God,  according  to  the  secret 
counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  own  will,  hath  either  chosen 
you  unto  everlasting  glory,"  or  he  "  hath  ordained  you  unto 
dishonor  and  wrath."  "  Without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good 
worka,  or  any  other  thing  in  you  as  conditions  or  causes  mov- 
ing him  thereto."  This  ordination  is  unalterable  and  eternal. 
You  are  but  a  helpless  waif  on  the  sea,  and  can  only  watch  and 
wait  and  see  which  way  the  great  pulses  of  things  are  carrying 
you ;  and  millions,  under  such  instructions,  are  waiting,  and 
perishing  too. 

The  embassador  of  Christ,  this  system  bids  preach  the  Word ; 
whatever  that  may  mean,  but  affords  no  hint  as  to  the  relation 
existing  between  the  preached  Word  and  the  regeneration  of 
men.  "  Regeneration,"  says  Dr.  Hodge,  "  is  a  change  in  which 
not  even  truth  is  a  necessary  instrumentality." 

The  instruction  which   New  Calvinism  logically  gives  the 
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enquirer,  may  be  found  scattered  throughoai  the  pages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 

T  have  in  this  paper  endeavored  to  classify  theologies,  not 
theologians.  The  two  systems  I  have  so  imperfectly  deline- 
ated seem  to  me  to  be  two  paths  through  the  realm  of  meta- 
physical theology,  the  one  or  the  other  of  which,  in  its  general 
outlines,  we  must,  if  self-consistent,  adopt  If  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  choices  of  the  will  are  necessitated  by  states  of  the 
mind  lying  back  of  them,  let  us  stand  manfully  by  the  whole 
Calvinistic  system  with  its  arbitrary  election,  its  imputed 
righteousness,  its  inherited  sin,  its  forced  regeneration,  its  lim- 
ited  atonement,  and  its  changeless  remorseless  fatalisnt  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  choices  of  the  will 
are  free  let  us  repudiate  the  name  CdJvinisl^  as  one  to  which  we 
have  not  t^ie  slightest  claim,  discard  the  Wistminsier  Cbn/esskm 
of  Faith,  and  relieve  ourselves  of  the  burden  and  odium  of  all 
seeming  endorsement  of  a  system  of  doctrines,  which  the  intel- 
ligence and  piety  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  relegated  to 
the  past,  and  let  us  adopt,  and  as  a  denomination  give  to  the 
world,  a  symbol  of  faith,  so  rational  and  biblical  as  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  conscience  of  every  man  in  the  si^ht  of  God. 
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Abtiolb  IV.— our  national  NAME— WHAT  DOES  IT 

MEAN? 

• 

The  first  confederation  of  Anglo-American  colonies  is  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  American  history,  though  not  so 
much  for  the  little  light  it  sheds  on  the  long  moot^  question, 
now  it  is  hoped  settled  beyond  further  controversy,  whether 
the  American  people  form  a  nation  or  a  confederacy,  but  as 
furnishing  the  model  upon  which  the  corporate  name  of  the 
nation  was  formed  when  independence  was  declared.  In  1688 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  proposed  a  con- 
federation of  the  New  England  colonies  for  mutual  offence 
and  defence ;  but  the  union  was  not  consummated  until  1648, 
when  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  joined  in  forming  the  con- 
federation. Their  fundamental  law  or  instrument  was  entitled 
''  Articles  of  confederation  between  the  plantations  under  the 
government  of  the  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Haven,  in  New  England,  with  the  plantations  in 
combination  with  them,"  a  section  of  which  provided  that  the 
name  of  the  confederation  should  be  the  ''United  Colonies  of 
New  England" — a  name  undoubtedly  suggested  by  that  of  the 
"  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,"  with  which  the  colo- 
nists had  long  been  familiar.  Here  appears  for  the  first  time 
the  term  united^  which  has  been  retained  in  our  corporate 
national  name  until  the  present  tima  Indeed,  the  present 
legal  name  of  the  State  is  identical  with  that  assumed  by  this 
confederation,  with  the  substitution  of  States  for  OoUmies^  and 
America  for  New  England^  changes  naturally  suggested  by  the 
altered  conditions  under  which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  written,  in  which  instrument  the  name  "United 
States  of  America"  is  used  for  the  first  time.  No  more  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  confederation  of  1648  could  have  been 
devised,  than  the  "  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  The 
confederating  parties  were  colonies  of  England,  they  comprised 
that  part  of  the  country  known  as  New  England  and  they  had 
united  their  resources  for  mutual  protection.    The  union  thus 
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formed  lasted  about  forty  years.  No  other  organized  combi- 
nation of  Anglo-American  colonies  was  formed  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  the  "  Plan  of  a  proposed  union  of  the  colo- 
nias"  "  for  extending  the  British  settlements  in  North  America," 
submitted  by  Franklin  in  1764,  and  now  known  as  the  "Al- 
bany Plan  of  Union,"  never  having  been  acted  upon,  and  sag- 
gestipg  no  name  for  the  "  one  general  government"  which  it 
proposed  should  "  be  formed  in  America." 

Meanwhile  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive sea-coast  and  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  country, 
free  alike  from  the  rigors  of  the  North,  and  the  enervating 
climate  of  the  South,  had  been  far  more  prosperous  than  their 
neighbors  and  rivals,  so  that  long  before  independence  had 
been  dreamed  of  they  had  come  to  be  r^arded  as  par  excellence 
the  American  colonies.  And  when  their  differences  with  the 
mother  country  began  to  assume  threatening  proportions,  and 
they  made  common  cause  against  her  encroachments,  this  cir- 
cumstance only  contributed  to  bring  them  the  more  into  prom- 
inence as  a  whole.  Both  in  England  and  at  home,  whenever  a 
word  was  needed  for  the  collective  colonies,  America  was 
used,  and  the  colonial  literature  of  the  revolutionary  period 
teems  with  the  spirit  and  expression  of  American  liberty, 
American  freedom,  and  American  independenca  The  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  by  the  congress  at  New  York,  in  October, 
1765,  complains  of  the  late  acts  of  the  king  for  "  the  restric- 
tion of  American  commerce ; "  and  the  Philadelphia  congress 
of  1774  passed  resolutions  expressing  their  confidence  in  "  the 
effect  of  the  united  efforts  of  North  America  in  their  behalf 
and  spoke  of  "  the  preservation  of  American  liberty"  and  "  the 
compact  here  given  to  America."  Burke,  Chatham,  Burrft, 
an(J  their  opponents  in  Parliament  always  spoke  of  America, 
and  it  is  by  this  name  that  the  country  is  known  to  this  day, 
on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  England.  Poets  sang  "  America 
is  in  a  most  pittiful  state."  John  Adams  generally  spoke  of 
the  country  as  America,  though  he  sometimes  used  North 
America ;  and  the  seal  of  the  treasury  of  the  republic  bears 
to  this  day  the  motto  "  Seal  of  the  Treasury  of  North  Amer- 
ica." Washington's  commission  directed  him  to  join  the 
the  army  which  had  been  raised  "  for  the  defence  of  American 
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liberty,"  or,  as  again  expressed,  **for  the  preservation  of 
American  liberty;"  and  Washington  himself,  in  whom  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  was  stronger,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  says:  "I  have  labored  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  service  to  discourage  all  kinds  of  local 
attachment,  and  distinction  of  country  (using  it  here  for  colony 
of  birth),  denominating  the  whole  by  the  great  name  of 
America." 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence came  to  be  written  America  should  have  been  still 
retained,  and  confirmed  as  the  legal  name  of  the  country,  and 
that  United  States  should  have  been  added  as  indicating  at 
once  the  unity  of  the  people  and  the  historical  development  of 
that  unity.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  political  science,  perhap?,  if  the  framers  of 
the  Declaration  had  seen  fit  to  use  the  singular,  siate^  instead  of 
the  plural,  states ;  .but  they  followed  strictly  the  analogy  of  the 
"  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  the  "  United  Col- 
onies of  New  England."  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  name 
which  could  have  been  devised,  and  should  be  a  source  of 
patriotic  pride  to  every  American  citizen.  To  those  acquainted 
with  its  history  it  has  and  can  have  but  one  meaning,  and  it  is 
more  than  strange  that  any  other  was  ever  invented.  But 
Yankee  ingenuity,  which  in  this  case  might  have  been  more 
profitably  employed,  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
three  separate  and  distinct  meanings  have  been  given  to  the 
phrase  United  States  of  America,  the  first  of  which  it  does 
not  have  and  never  had,  the  second  of  which  it  may  have 
once  had  but  has  no  longer,  and  the  third  of  which  it  has  to- 
day.    They  are  these : 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  the  phrase  means  there  is  a  certain 
territory  called  America,  within  a  part  of  which  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  separate  States  which  have  united  and 
formed  one  government  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  same  as  one  might  speak  of  a  company  of  Eng- 
glish  clock-makers  who  had  banded  together  and  formed  a 
guild,  as  the  United  Clock-makers  of  London,  the  particle  of 
indicating  simply  the  location  of  the  United  States.  To  any- 
one familiar  with  the  history  of   the   meaning  of  the  word 
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America,  this  explanation  can  have  no  significance.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  name  America  was  first  applied  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  Western  continent,  before  the  existence 
of  the  northern  half  was  known,  and  that  after  the  discovery 
of  the  northern  half  that  portion  received  the  name  of  North 
America,  and  the  former  then  became  known  as  South 
America;  also  that  long  before  American  independence  had 
been  dreamed  of,  "America"  had  come  to  mean  only  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  Anglo-American  colonies.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  that  the  whole  of  America  is  contained  in  and 
forms  but  a  part  of  North  America — the  whole  seeming  to  be 
smaller  than  a  part — yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  uni- 
versal and  long  established  usage  has  settled  the  meaning  of 
these  names.  If  America  be  used  to  designate  simply  the 
whole  Western  continent,  then  the  Columbian  republic  in 
South  America,  or  the  Mexican  republic  in  North,  is  just  as 
much  the  United  States  of  America  as  our  own.  But  if  the 
founders  of  the  American  republic  had  intended  to  indicate  by 
their  name  that  the  republic  formed  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
country  from  which  its  name  was  taken,  they  would  have  called 
it  the  United  States  of  North  America;  and  thfe  inscription 
preserved  on  our  State  seal  to  this  day,  '*  Seal  of  the  Treasury 
of  North  America,"  would  rather  go  to  show  that  even  that 
name  would  have  included  the  whole  of  North  America  in- 
stead of  indicating  a  part  of  it. 

2.  It  has  been  claimed  that  at  any  rate  the  phrase  means 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  separate  States  which  entered 
into  a  confederation  and  formed  a  common  government  for 
which  they  devised  the  name  United  States  of  America,  signi- 
fying in  their  name  the  fact  of  their  separate  existence  and 
confederation.  As  to  this  explanation  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  even  if  these  were  the  views  held  by  the  framers  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1781  they  were,  like  the 
views  of  most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  last  century,  based 
upon  the  "  social  contract,"  a  theory  long  since  exploded,  along 
with  its  attendant  misconceptions.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
American  people  had  together  fought  for  and  won  American 
independence,  under  a  national  government  whose  authority 
none  disputed  and  the  binding  obligation  of  whose  acts  upon 
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the  people  bad  never  been  called  in  question,  that  the  States 
were  formed  and  their  governments  organized ;  but  United 
States  of  America  was  the  corporate  name  of  the  country  from 
the  moment  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  ;  and 
that  Declaration  being  prior  to  the  formation  and  organization 
of  the  States,  the  name  could  have  been  applied  to  nothing 
else  than  the  national  government  itself.  Nor  is  the  truth  of 
this  statement  in  the  least  aflFected  by  the  fact  that  a  dififerent 
theory  was  held  while  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  in 
force, — a  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  new  republic  based 
uf>on  such  flagrant  contradictions  of  historical  facts,  and  so 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  that  they 
soon  fell  to  pieces  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  sustain  them.  If 
this  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  United  States  of  America 
ever  had  any  foundation  it  must  have  been  the  same  upon 
which  the  Articles  were  built,  and  must  have  fallen  from  under 
it  when  their  foundation  perished. 

3.  The  third  and  last  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  that 
United  States  of  America  means  America,  to  wit:  a  United 
Stale,  America  being  the  name  of  the  country,  and  United 
State  (or,  as  the  fathers  put  it.  United  States),  signifying  the 
oneness  of  the  people ;  very  much  as  we  speak  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  more  fortunate 
than  they,  however,  in  that  we  have  one  name  for  the  whole 
country,  while  they  are  obliged  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  may 
be,  by  putting  two  names  together.  The  corporate  name  of 
the  Mexican  republic  furnishes  an  exact  analogue  of  our  own 
— "  United  States  of  Mexico,"  signifying  the  country  of  Mexico, 
which  is  (supposed  to  be)  a  united  State.  Moreover,  this  is  the 
only  explanation  of  the  phrase  United  States  of  America,  which 
is  supported  alike  by  the  facts  of  history  and  the  principles  of 
|x>Iitical  science.  If  any  other  meaning  be  given  to  it,  confu- 
sion of  ideas  is  the  inevitable  result :  but  with  this  everything 
is  plain.  It  is  then  correct  to  speak  of  the  country  as  the 
United  States,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  or  as 
America,  just  as  we  speak  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  or  to 
call  it  the  American  republic,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  French 
republic  or  the  German  empire;  or  yet  again  to  call  it  the 
republic  of   America,  just  as   we  speak  of  the  republic  of 
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France  or  the  kingdom  of  Spain.     But  to  call  it  the  republic 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States  republic,  would  be 
precisely  like  speaking  of  the  State  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  United  Kingdom  State — ^a  misnomer  as  confusing  as  it 
would  be  awkward ;  while  the  phrase  "  going  into  the  States*' 
sometimes  used  by  Canadians  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  America  conveys  to  the  European  mind  no  definite  impres- 
sion, for  it  might  be  used  indifferently  by  a  person  traveling  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Mexico, 
the  Columbian  republic,  the  Barbary  States,  or  a  dozen  other 
countries.     Indeed,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  which  has 
not,  at  some  period  of  its  history,  existed  as  a  number  of 
smaller  states,  and  to  which  the  phrase  "going  into  the  States'' 
would  not  apply  in  a  historical  sensa     This,  then,  is  the  true 
explanation  and    meaning    of  the  phrase  United   States  of 
America  as  our  national  name,  and  there  is  in  it  no  hint  of  the 
so-called  **  State  sovereignties,"  of   nullification  or  secession. 
It  is,  the  rather,  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — a  matter  to  be 
clearly  apprehended  and  borne  in  mind  in  a  republic  where 
every  citizen  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  know  what  he  is 
voting  and  fighting  for.      Had  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
chosen  a  specific  instead  of  a  generic  name,  they  would  have 
called  the  country  the  United  Eepublic  of  America ;  but  they 
chose  instead  the  more  comprehensive  term,  a  kingdom  or  an 
empire  being  as  much  a  State  as  a  republic ;  and  if,  as  is  some- 
times whispered,  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States 
should  at  some  future  time,  by  a  process  known  only  to  them- 
selves, transform  the  republic  into  an  empire,  their  Democratic 
friends  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the  assurance  that 
our  future  emperor  will  be  under  no  necessity  of  changing  the 
national  name — a  name  dear  to  every  American — ^for  it  would 
still  be  the 

United  State  of  America. 
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Article  VL— COLLEGE   AND  UNIVERSITY: 
PRESIDENT  CARTER'S   INAUGURAL   ADDRESS. 

Not  only  the  graduates  of  Williams  College  but  many  other 
persons  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  induction  of  Professor 
Carter,  at  the  recent  commencement,  into  the  presidency  of  that 
institution.  While  a  college  president  is  far  from  being  an 
autocrat,  he  has  still  an  influence  so  controlling  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  managementy^of 
the  institutipn  at  whose  head  he  is  placed,  that  no  friend  of  the 
higher  education  can  be  indifferent  to  the  character  and  the 
opinions  of  a  man  who  is  chosen  to  fill  so  responsible  an  office. 
Williams  College  has  been  fortunate  in  its  presidents,  and  it 
owes  of  course  very  largely  to  them  the  position  which  it  holds 
in  the  honor  and  confidence  of  the  public.  And  those  who 
have  desired  that  this  honor  should  not  sufi^er  or  this  confidence 
be  weakened  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  have  awaited  with 
something  of  eagerness  the  Inaugural  Address  of  President 
Carter,  which  now  lies  before  us.  Both  those  who  knew  him 
and  those  who  did  not  know  him  reasonably  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  an  able  and  scholarly  discussion  of  some  topic  relat- 
ing to  the  general  subject  of  the  higher  education  and  at  the 
same  time  a  programme,  indicating  the  special  ends  at  which,  so 
far  as  he  can  direct  it,  his  administration  will  aim  and  the  tem- 
per which  it  will  exhibit 

This  double  expectation  is  fully  met  by  the  address.  The 
friends  of  Williams  College  arc  not  left  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  views  on  the  most  important  matters  affecting  its  welfare,  in 
accordance  with  which  its  affairs  will  be  directed  in  the  period 
now  beginning.  Whether  they  approve  of  these  views  or  dis- 
sent from  them,  they  are  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  are. 
On  the  special  topics  of  elective  studies,  the  proper  qualifications 
of  a  college  professor  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  the  relation  of 
the  faculty  to  the  students,  the  ends  at  which  the  curriculum 
should  aim.  President  Carter  has  clearly  stated  and  forcibly 
defended  his  opinions.     At  the  same  time  he  has  discussed  the 
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general  subject  of  the  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
university  and  has  shown  the  peculiar  value  to  the  community 
of  such  institutions  as  that  over  which  he  has  been  called  to 
preside. 

It  may  be  taken,  we  think,  as  a  fairly  good  sign  of  the  fitness 
of  the  new  president  for  his  position,  that  he  not  only  does  not 
call  Williams  College  a  university,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  least  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  college  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  find  that  distinction  drawn,  which 
it  is  one  purpose  of  this  address  to  set  forth,  but  one  important 
element  of  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  of  those 
who  have  dealt  with  the  subject.  If  it  had  been  more  clearly 
borne  in  mind,  we  should  have  in  this  country  fewer  half- 
fiedged  institutions,  bearing  and  discrediting  the  more  ambitious 
name.  No  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men  and  who  desires  to  see 
his  country  making  its  appropriate  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  in  knowledge  and  culture,  can  fail  to  see  the 
need  of  well  endowed  and  well  equipped  universities,  prepared 
to  lead  their  students,  as  far  as  they  may  desire  to  go,  in  any 
field  of  research.  But  President  Carter  has  wisely  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  it  \6  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  one  might  at  first  sup- 
pose to  transform  a  college  into  a  university  or  to  create  a  uni- 
versity out  of  hand.  It  obviously  cannot  be  done  by  the  assem- 
bling of  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  professors,  however  well 
they  may  be  supplied  with  the  books  and  the  apparatus  which 
a  university  requires.  If  that  were  all  that  is  necessary,  a  uni- 
versity might  be  founded  any  day  when  money  enough  is 
offered  for  its  endowment  The  reason  why  this  cannot  be 
done, — why  a  university  can  only  be  slowly  developed  by  a 
gradual  process  which  neither  acts  of  congress  nor  gifts  of  mill- 
ionaires can  greatly  accelerate,  is  this:  that  its  ^' first  essential  is 
well-trained  students," — students  who  have  already  received  a 
discipline  so  harmonious  and  so  broad  as  to  prepare  them  for 
"  the  intelligent  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  future  opportunities.'' 
This  training — ^general,  not  special,  preparatory,  not  professional 
— it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  furnish.  This  is  therefore 
properly  a  tributary  to  the  university.  The  university  course 
follows  and  supplements  the  college  course ;  it  is  based  upon 
that.     It  is  idle  to  expect  the  preparatory  schools  to  lay  this 
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foundation,  unless  they  are  themselves  expanded  into  colleges. 
But  it  is  equally  idle  to  think  of  transforming  the  college  into 
the  university  by  offering  to  the  student  a  wide  range  and  a  free 
choice  of  studies,  for  this  is  simply  to  dispense  with  the  founda- 
tion altogether.  The  college  must  remain  as  the  middle  term 
between  the  preparatory  school  and  the  university. 

If  we  are  then  to  have  in  this  country  one  or  more  great  and 
prosperous  universities,  this  result  will  be  attained,  not  by  dis- 
carding the  old  college  system  of  severe  general  preparatory 
discipline,  but  by  making  it  even  more  thorough  and  efficient, 
and  so  providing  that  body  Of  "well-trained  students,"  without 
which  the  university  will  be  only  an  empty  name.  But  if  the 
college  deserves  well  of  the  university  on  the  one  hand,  it 
deserves  well  of  the  community  on  the  other.  For  while  it  does 
not  aim  to  develop  specialists  for  particular  departments  of 
research  and  of  activity,  it  aims  to  secure  for  its  pupils  that  pro- 
portionate and  catholic  mental  and  moral  development,  which  is 
of  not  less  value  in  practical  life  than  in  the  higher  realms  of 
intellectual  inquiry. 

This  view  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  American  col- 
lege is  that  which  President  Carter  sets  forth  and  defends;  and 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  one  who  has  been  called  to  a  position 
so  honorable  and  so  influential,  who  has  had  so  intimate  an 
acquaintance  both  as  student  and  teacher  with  some  of  the  best 
institutions  ofthis  country  and  of  Europe,  who  is  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  every  well-directed  effort  to  establish  here  seminaries 
of  the  highest  brder,  has  made  so  strong  a  statement  of  the 
importance  of  that  general  discipline  which  the  college  only 
givea  We  need  universities  now  and  we  shall  need  them  still 
more  in  the  future,  but  we  shall  long  need  also  the  old-fashioned 
college;  and  that  one  which  modestly  and  faithfully  does  its 
legitimate  work  is  perhaps  doing  more  for  the  community  than 
another  which,  unwilling  to  be  considered  any  longer  a  college, 
aspiies  to  be  a  university  and  ends  by  being  neither. 

But  if  the  college  has  its  appropriate  and  honorable  sphere,  it 
has  also  its  own  characteristic  methods,  upon  which  it  may 
rightly  insist  though  they  have  no  place  in  a  university  course. 
To  the  consideration  of  these  the  greater  part  of  President  Car- 
ter's address  is  devoted.    For  example,  "the  university  involves 
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the  fullest  liberty  in  Relection  of  studies."  Dealing,  as  it  does, 
not  with  boys  but  with  men,  and  not  with  those  who  are 
still  occupied  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  but  with  those 
who  have  already  gained  a  wide  outlook  over  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence, it  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  allow  them  to  choose  the 
courses  of  study  to  which  they  will  devote  their  especial  atten- 
tion. The  college  on  the  other  hand  has  its  enforced  curricu- 
lum, and  though  even  here  some  selection  may  wisely  be  per- 
mitted among  the  studies  which  find  their  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  there  is  danger  that  the  very  end  of  the  col- 
lege will  be  defeated,  if  this  optioR  is  not  carefully  guarded  and 
restrained.  The  experience  of  many  years  in  a  college  faculty 
plainly  appears  in  the  judicious  remark :  "It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  average  student  in  Sophomore  or  Junior  year  will  gain 
little  by  a  course  of  study  selected  in  full  according  to  his  notions 
of  value  or  according  to  college  traditions  in  regard  to  a  profes- 
sor, or  to  the  adaptation  of  hours  to  athletic  possibilities,  or  to  a 
reported  superiority  of  marks  in  a  given  department,  or  even 
with  respect  to  a  future  profession." 

The  second  point  to  which  President  Carter  draws  attention 
in  the  development  of  his  subject  is  the  fact  that  while  the  uni- 
versity is  naturally  at  home  in  the  city,  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  the  country  seem  most  favorable  to  the  college.  The  great 
universities  of  England  and  some  of  those  which  have  exerted  a 
potent  influence  upon  German  thought  are  indeed  far  removed 
from  the  great  centres  of  social  and  political  life.  But  "Athens, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  Paris,  and  Berlin  are,  in  the  brief  history  of 
education,  the  striking  illustrations  of  the  thesis  "  that  "  the 
largest  cities  present  the  best  opportunities  for  the  student  to 
observe  in  actual  operation  the  principles  and  laws  which  he 
hears  discussed  in  the  lecture- room."  Even  Oxford  itself  was 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  England  when  the  university 
was  founded  which  now  gives  it  all  its  fame.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  said,  and  Presideng;  Carter  urges  it  with  great 
force,  in  favor  of  the  calmer,  purer,  and  more  elevating  influences 
of  the  country  upon  a  youth  who  is  preparing  for  that  plunge 
into  the  seething  currents  of  life  out  of  which  be  can  never  again 
escape.  The  roar  and  rush  of  the  great  city  is  certainly  not 
favorable  to  "contemplative  quiet  study.''    There  is  wisdom  as 
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well  as  eloquence  in  President  Carter's  words :  "I  am  persuaded 
that  the  best  philosophy  for  the  American  college  student  is  one 
united,  not  to  visible  phenomena  but  to  unseen  causes ;  one  not 
of  evolution  and  environment  but  of  supernatural  origins.  I 
believe  that  the  more  absolutely  he  stands  apart,  in  his  unde- 
veloifcd  condition,  from  the  whirling  revolution  of  the  centre, 
the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  understand  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  great  movement;  that  the  less  he  is  absorbed  in  the 
passions  of  the  present,  the  more  majestic  will  rise  before  him 
the  inspired  heroes  of  the  past,  and  the  more  glorious  will  seem 
the  opportunities  of  the  future:" 

The  fact  that  "  the  university  exists  largely  for  investigation 
....  and  the  college  for  the  equipment  of  young  minds  for 
business  or  the  life-professions  "  leads  to  the  further  remark  that 
"the  professor  in  the  college  has  a  more  intimate  life  with  a 
large  number  of  pupils  than  the  professor  in  the  university."  It 
follows  from  this  that  in  the  selection  of  college  professors  other 
qualifications  must  be  sought  besides  the  capacity  of  original 
research  and  discovery.  *'The  university  will  select  the  most 
eminent  in  letters  or  science ;"  the  college  requires  those  who 
are  also  "  apt  to  teach,  patient,"  and  ready  to  exhibit  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  moral  welfare  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  student.  We  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  point  cannot  be  too  urgently  pressed.  If  the  professor  in 
an  American  college  imagines  himself  a  professor  in  a  German 
university,  with  no  responsibility  beyond  the  conducting  of  a 
certain  number  of  recitations  or  the  delivery  of  certain  courses 
of  lectures,  and  goes  his  way  indifferent  whether  those  to  whom 
he  has  spoken  have  gained  anything  from  him  or  not,  he 
gravely  mistakes  the  extent  of  his  duty.  His  main  field  of  labor 
is  not  his  study  or  his  laboratory ;  it  is  his  class  room :  and  not 
in  the  class-room  only  but  also  outside  of  it,  he  cannot  do  more 
for  his  pupils  than  his  position  requires  of  him,  through  personal 
contact  with  them  in  the  ways  of  example,  sympathy,  encour- 
agement, instruction,  and  advice.  The  college  which  recognizes 
the  fact  that  its  students  have  come  to  it,  not  only  for  thesake 
of  official  tuition  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  personal  intercourse 
with  the  able  and  learned  and  self-sacrificing  men  who  consti- 
tute its  faculty,  will  itself  be  recognized  as  one  to  which  parents 
will  be  glad  to  send  their  sons. 
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Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  last  point  on  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  dwells,  viz:  "that  the  college  must  regard  the 
development  of  character  as  included  in  its  functions,  while  the 
university  cannot  pay  much,  if  any,  heed  to  this  matter."  The 
university,  if  the  term  is  rightly  used,  deals  with  men,  whose 
minds  have  already  received  their  preparatory  training  and 
whose  characters  are  to  a  great  degree  already  formed.  It  may 
rightly  assume  therefore  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  their  moral 
and  religious  condition.  The  college,  on  the  other  hand,  gathers 
together  a  number  of  youths,  who  are  at  most  only  emerging 
from  boyhood,  whose  minds  are  undeveloped  and  who  stand  at 
the  very  point  in  life  where  their  characters  are  likely  to  be 
determined  for  all  the  future  years,  •  It  would  seem  to  be  too 
plain  for  any  need  of  argument,  that  a  college  which  receives 
them  at  such  an  age  is  bound  to  place  them  under  careful  moral 
restraints  and  elevating  religious  influences.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  great  danger  that  those  of  our  colleges  which  are  most 
likely  to  grow  into  universities  will  begin  the  transformation, 
where  it  ought  to  end,  by  throwing  oflF  all  regard  for  the  moral 
culture  of  their  students.  It  is  tempting  and  easy  for  a  college 
faculty  to  say,  *^  We  have  now  so  many  students  that  all  we  can 
aim  at  is  to  give  them  good  instruction ;  beyond  that,  they  must 
look  out  for  themselve*?."  But  such  a  college  can  hardly  hope 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public, 
as  an  institution  to  which  it  is  wise  and  saf^Ho  send  a  boj  of 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

Yet  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  moral  restraint  onlv  that  Presi- 
dent  Carter  claims  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  college  should  be 
pervaded  by  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  broadest  and  best  culture.  We  may  have  outgrown  the 
narrow  views  of  the  men  who  founded  our  oldest  New  England 
colleges,  thouph  fidelity  to  the  trust  which  they  have  left  to 
their  successors  should  make  us  cautious  in  yielding  to  tenden- 
cies which,  if  they  were  living  to-day,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
oppose.  It  may  be  a  foolish  piece  of  sentimentalism  or  an  appeal 
to  low  and  unworthy  motives  to  say  that  as  long  as  our  colleges 
depend  upon  Christian  liberality  for  their  support,  it  is  impru- 
dent for  them  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  faith  of  thase 
whose  gifts  they  seek.     President  Carter  takes   much  higher 
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ground,  and  with  great  fervor  and  force  contends  that  "  as  the 
greatest  facts  and  the  greatest  factors"  in  civilization  "have 
been  distinctively  Christiai),  there  can  be  no  learning  in  the 
broadest  sense  that  shall  not  give  ample  scope  in  a  loving  way, 
for  the  presentation  of  these  facts  and  influences.'^  In  the  inter- 
est of  culture,  as  well  as  of  character,  he  would  have  the  educa- 
tion which  the  college  gives,  no^  dissociated  from  religion,  but 
inspired  and  moulded  by  it.  **For  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  nature  in  these  years  when  every  faculty  is  responsive, 
that  is  aimed  at  in  the  true  collega''  And  with  an  illustration 
of  great  beauty  he  adds :  "  This  I  read  in  Homer :  '  Recently,' 
says  Odysseus  when  admiring  and  entreating  the  beautiful 
Nausikaa  for  help,  '  recently  I  saw  such  a  young  shoot  of  a  palm 
growing  up  in  Delos  near  the  altar  of  Apollo.'  Whatever 
to  the  blind  poet  this  proximity  meant,  there  can  be  no  loss 
even  of  poetic  beauty,  if  to  us  the  lines  suggest  the  truth  that 
the  fairest  growth  in  character  and  the  noblest  culture  in  modern 
scholarship  will  never  be  secured  very  far  from  the  living  ora- 
cles of  Christ"  Not  only  the  large  body  of  graduates  of  Wil- 
liams College  but  all  friends  of  the  higher  Christian  education 
will,  we  are  sure,  applaud  these  words  and  rejoice  that  the  newly 
elected  president  has  had  the  courage  to  take  from  the  first  this 
position. 

We  have  followed  so  closely  the  main  line  of  thought  of  this 
interesting  and  ^ggestive  discourse  that  we  have  space  only  to 
refer  in  a  word  to  what  is  perhaps  its  most  original  feature,  the 
proposition,  argued  at  some  length,  that  the  study  of  the  "His- 
tory and  Polity  of  the  Hebrew  Theocrac}' "  should  be  introduced 
into  the  college  curriculum.  The  proposition  is  novel,  but  the 
reasons  by  which  it  is  supported  are  such  as  to  command  for  it 
a  very  serious  and  respectful  consideration.  The  speaker  had 
not,  probably,  the  faintest  idea  of  encroaching  on  the  domain 
which  belongs  lo  the  theological  seminary,  or  of  introducing  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  course,  or  of  transforming 
his  college  into  a  Sunday  school.  But  it  is  certainly  a  striking 
fact  that  while  an  acquaintance  with  the  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Borne  is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  the  origin 
and  development  of  those  moral  ideas  by  which  the  civilized 
world  is  governed,  the  history  of  that  ancient  people  whose  life 
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is  most  intimately  connected  with  our  own  has  no  place  in  oar 
courses  of  general  study.     It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  this  has 
come  to  pass,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  defect  may  properly  be  reme- 
died.    The  danger  of  "  too  much  Hellenism  in  modern  educa- 
tion "  is  a  very  real  danger.     We  have  still  much  to  learn  from 
the  Greeks,  without  doubt,  but  we  make  of  our  ourselves  very 
poor  Greeks,  when  we  try.     Certain  elements  have  got  into  our 
blood  and  our  thought,  which  have  a  strange  influence  upon  us 
and  which  it  is  worth  while  to  account  for.     The  legislation 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Moses  and  the  literature 
which  is  connected  with  the  names  of  David  and  Solomon  and 
Isaiah  are  certainly  remarkable  enough  in  themselves  and  have 
been  powerful  enough  in  their  influence,  to  merit  the  attention 
of  a  young  man  who  is  exploring  the  past  for  its  treasures  and 
tracing  out  the  sources  of  modern  civilization.    But  the  language 
which  we  have  just  used  suggests  the  delicacy  which  attends 
any  such  inquiries  at  the  present  stage  of  biblical  scholarship. 
The  question  would  at  once  arise :     How  shall  this  subject  be 
taught  ?     And  to  that  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  the  reverent  but  candid  and 
scientific  spirit,  in  which  President  Carter  would  desire  to  have 
this  great  theme  discussed,  while  it  would  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  his  students,  would  not  seriously  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  his  administration.     We  may  certainly  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  no  bar  of  prejudice  against 
the  honest  and  fearless  investigation  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  when  that  hour  strikes,  the  "Albert  Hop- 
kins Professorship ''  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  college 
course.    We  are  glad  if  it  has  already  struck  for  Williamstown. 
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Article  VII.— DOES  PSYCHE  "FLY   OUT  OF  THE 

WINDOW  ?" 

ViRCHOW,  in  his  famed  discourse  of  1878,  observed : 

*'  If  I  explain  the  attraction  and  repulsion  exhibited  by  mind,  an  physical  phe- 
nomena, I  simply  throw  the  Psyche  out  of  the  window,  and  the  Psyche  ceases  to 
be  a  Psyche." 

Concerning  which,  Professor  Tyndall,  replying  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century,  remarks: 

*'  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Psyche  that  could  be  cast  out  of  the  window 
is  not  worth  house-room." 

The  trouble  with  Professor  Tyndall  seems  to  be  he  knows  of 
no  actual  Psyche  to  be  got  out  of  the  window.  For,  in  further 
expounding  his  views,  after  arguing  at  some  length,  he  comes 
to  this  result : 

"  If  you  abandon  all  the  misinterpretations  of  grosser  minds,  who  imagine 
the  seal  as  a  Psyche  which  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  window — an  entity 
which  is  usually  occupied,  we  know  not  how,  among  the  molecules  of  the 
brain,  but  which,  on  due  occasion,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  a  bullet  or  the 
blow  of  a  club,  can  fly  away  into  other  regions  of  space — if,  abandoning  this 
heathen  notion,  you  approach  the  subject  in  the  only  way  in  which  approach  is 
possible,  and  consent  to  make  your  soul  a  poetic  rendenng  of  a  phenomenon 
which  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical  laws,  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to 
this  exercise  of  ideality." 

We  here  find  out  the  exact  position  of  the  learned  professor 
concerning  Psyche,  the  soul.  He  regards  it  a  '*  heathen 
notion,"  the  "  misinterpretation  of  grosser  minds,"  to  look  upon 
Psyche  as  a  real  personality,  that  either  "  could  be  thrown  "  or 
*'can  fly  "  (through  a  bullet  hole  in  the  brain)  **  out  of  the  win- 
dow "  or  *'away  into  other  regions  of  space."  But,  while  he 
cannot  countenance  her  as  a  living  person,  capable  of  locomo- 
tion, he  can  tolerate  her  as  a  sort  of  ghost,  a  **  poetic  render- 
ing," an  '*  exercise  of  ideality."  Of  course,  as  she  haunts  this 
**  house  we  live  in,"  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  "  fly  out  of  the 
window,"  when  destruction  comes  to  the  tenement,  she  must 
perish  in  the  rains.     Poor  "  ideality  !"  what  a  sorrowful  end. 

Under  this  good-natured  pleasantry  our  English  preceptor 
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unburdens  to  us  his  heart,  and  mildly  puts  his  knife  to  the 
root  of  our  blooming  hopes.  Psyche  is  my  friend  as  well  as 
his.  I  set  much  by  her.  I  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  her 
capabilities,  and  she  has  promised  me  much  of  life  and  love  in 
other  homes  beyond  these.  I  knew  she  had  perils  round  her; 
that  "  this  tabernacle  "  of  hers  is  precarious,  and  may  be  swept 
away  at  any  time.  But  I  thought  she  had  wings  and  that  if 
the  house  fell  she  could  "  fly  out  of  the  window  "  and  escape  to 
abetter  abode,  a  "building  not  made  with  hands."  I  want 
Psyche  to  survive  the  wreck  of  things,  for  all  my  hopes  are 
bound  up  in  her  welfare.  And  it  does  sadden  me  to  hear  that 
our  respected  friend  over  the  sea,  so  learned  and  so  candid,  can 
give  no  encouragement  that  anything  will  remain  to  us  soon 
but  a  buried  "poetic  rendering." 

But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Professor  does  have  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  shadow  of  Psyche.  Some  of  the  neighbors  bad 
feared  that  he  was  one  of  those  scientific  cave-fish,  without 
eyes  or  even  "  ideality  "  to  know  anything  outside  of  the  cava 
But  people  rejoice  to  find  that  he  has  not  only  induction  but 
poetry  in  his  make-up ;  and  hopes  are  indulged  that  he  may 
yet  reach  ^t^  He  has  made  it  clear  in  his  defense  (see  Eclec- 
tic Magazine^  Jan.  1879),  that  he  stands,  and  has  always  stood, 
in  array  against  the  materialists  who  think  there  is  nothing  in 
man  but  organism  and  its  movements. 

His  strbng  and  irresistible  logic  makes  it  certain  that  human 
consciousness  is  a  something  inexplicable  by  physical  science, 
"a  phenomenon  which  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical 
laws,"  arising  from  and  acting  upon  the  organism  in  an  inde- 
pendent way  that  "  mechanical  philosophers  "  can  never  hope 
to  explain.  If  any  doubt,  let  them  hear  what  this  prihce  of 
scientists  here  has  to  say  : 

Payche  not  known  by  Physical  Science. — "  If  asked  to  deduce  from  the  phjaicftl 
interaction  of  the  brain  molecules  the  least  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  or 
thought,  we  must  acknowledge  our  helplessness.  . . .  Thought  as  exercised  by 
us  has  its  correlative  in  the  brain,  [just  as  mental  philosophers  always  taught]  ; 
this  is  as  far  as  the  naturalist  can  go." — TynddUin  1868. 

"  The  sting  of  a  wasp  iCt  the  finger-end  announces  itself  to  the  brain  as  paiD. 
...  On  feeling  the  sting  I  flap  the  insect  away.  What  has  caused  this  motioD 
of  my  hand?  The  command  to  remoye  the  insect  trayels  from  the  brain  along 
the  motor  nerves  to  the  proper  musdes,  unlocking  their  force  to  perfona  the 
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deed.  But  what  moved  the  nerve  molecules  which  unlocked  the  muscle?  The 
sense  of  pain,  it  may  be  replied.  But  how  can  a  sense  of  pain,  or  anj  state  of 
oonsciousnesSf  make  matter  move  ?  Not  all  the  sense  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  the 
world  could  lift  a  stone  or  move  a  billiard  ball  [direct] ;  why  should  it  stir  a 
molecule  ?  .  . . . 

**  It  is  as  inexplicable  how  consciousness  produces  motion  as  how  it  is  pro- 
duced by  motion.  Here  are  two  incomprehensibles.  .  .  .  What  is  the  causal  con- 
nection between  the  subjective  and  the  objective?  I  do  not  see  the  connection, 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  anybody  that  does.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  they  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Why  two  sides?  There  are  plenty  of  mo- 
tions without  the  two  sides.  Does  water  think  or  feel  when  it  runs  into  frost- 
ferns  on  a  window-pane?  Why  then  this  mysterious  companion,  consciousness? 
We  are  here  in  fact  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  intellect  where  the  ordinary 
canons  of  science  fail  to  extricate  us  from  the  difficulty.  .  .  . 

"  Observation  proves  them  (a  state  of  consciousness  and  a  gn^up  of  molecules) 
to  interact;  but  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  meet  a  blank  which  the 
lof<ic  of  induction  is  unable  to  fill.  .  .  .  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowl- 
edge our  ignorance,  priest  and  philosopher,  one  and  all.  .  .  .  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  I  had  arrived  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  facts  of  observation, 
which  the  materialist  considers  so  simple,  are  almost  as  difficult  to  be  seized  men- 
tally, as  the  idea  of  a  soul."— TVvMiaZ;  in  1878. 

Are  not  these  words  most  forcible  and  most  true  ?  Do  they 
not  show  our  aathor  to  be  far  above  the  level  of  gross  materi- 
alists and  lacking  only  one  thing  to  reach  the  heights  of  faith? 
These  doctrines  are  precisely  what  we  all  learned  generations 
ago  from  our  Christian  Mental  Philosophies.  Take,  as  a  speci- 
men, this  lesson  of  our  boyhood  : 

"  The  Ccnneeiian  between  (he  Mental  and  Physical  Change  not  Capable  of  ExpUma- 
<um. — External  bodies  operate  on  the  senses  before  there  is  any  affection  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  precise  character  and  extent  of  this  ope- 
ration is.  .  .  .  Subsequently  to  the  change  in  the  organ  a  new  state  of  the  mind 
immediately  takes  place.  Here  also  we  are  limited  to  the  mere  statement  of  the 
fact  We  here  touch  upon  one  of  those  boundaries  of  the  intellect  which  men  are 
probably  not  destined  to  pass  in  the  pre$«ent  life.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to 
resolve  and  explain  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter  in  this  case  as  we 
do  in  all  others.  All  we  know,  and  all  we  can  state  with  confidence  is,  that  a 
mental  affection  is  immediately  subsequent  to  an  affection  or  change  which  is 
physical.  Such  is  our  nature  and  such  the  appointment  of  him  who  ordered  it." 
^Vpham's  Mental  Philosophy,  1840. 

By  the  likeness  of  this  to  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Tyndall  we 
see  how  near  our  modern  physical  scientists,  after  their  long 
research,  are  coming  to  the  truth,  as  taught  by  our  mental  sci- 
entists long  ago.  The  English  Professor  is  grandly  ahead  of 
some  of  his  compeers  in  physics,  and  stands,  as  we  see,  to  the 
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primary  principle  which  everybody  knew  from  the  start. 
There  is  hope  that  others  of  these  delvers  into  nature  will  get 
to  the  A — B — C  of  mental  philosophy.  And  as  for  our  friend, 
Professor  Tyndall  himself,  seeing  he  stands  firm  to  that 
A,  B,  C  of  truth,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  at 
least  will  get  into  the  spelling-book  of  mind  and  find  out  that 
consciousness,  '*  the  phenomenon  which  refuses  the  yoke  of 
ordinary  physical  laws,"  is  something  more  than  a  ghost,  or 
even  **a  poetic  rendering."  In  fact,  he  may  yet  behold  Psyche 
as  a  living  personality,  playing  these  wonderful  and  inexpli- 
cable pranks  with  the  organism,  and  having  wings  to  fly  out  of 
the  window,  when  that  organism  fails  to  answer  her  purpose. 

But  there  is  Science  not  Physical. 

Surely,  that  consciousness,  that  mysterious  spright  that  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  sees  as  a  phantom  defying  his  implements  of 
physical  research  and  hiding  behind  his  own  brain — is  he  him- 
self, the  Ego,  the  personal  Psyche,  responsible  for  all  these 
pleasant  scientific  treatises  that  issue  from  his  pen.  And  pray, 
why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  the  Professor 
that  HE  may  survive  h\^  environment?  Whether  his  Psyche 
has  wings  or  not  to  fly  out  of  the  window  by  and  by,  she  cer- 
tainly now  takes  poetic  flights  making  us  wish  for  her  happy 
survival  in  the  realms  of  faith,  when  the  earth-hut  falls  in 
pieces.  How  is  it  that  the  doubter  fails  to  draw  our  inference 
from  the  unyoked  phenomenon?     He  shall  tell  us  himself: 

"  We  are  here,  io  fact,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  intellect,  where  ihe  ordinary 
canons  of  [physical]  acience  fail  to  extricate  us  from  difficulty.  If  we  are  true  to 
these  canons  we  must  deny  to  subjective  phenomena  all  influence  on  physical  pro- 
cesses. The  mechanical  philosopher  as  such  will  never  place  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness and  a  group  of  molecules  in  the  relation  of  mover  and  moved." — l)fndairt 
Review  of ''  Virchow  and  IiJvokUion^^^  in  the  Nineteentfi  Century^  1878. 

Ah!  here  it  is;  the  devotees  of  natural  science  have  con- 
structed cast  iron  "canons"  for  themselves  that  will  not  let 
them  believe  anything  to  exist  out  of  tiieir  range.  Our  learned 
Professor  sees  a  strange  image  dancing  in  the  distance,  and 
utterly  refusing  '*  the  yoke  "  of  his  physical  lawa  But,  instead 
of  inferring  as  most  sane  men  do,  that  it  is  therefore  a  creature 
not  physical  because  a  reality  and  not  yielding  to  physical  law; 
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the  naturalist  feels  himself  obliged  most  strangely  to  infer  that 
the  mysterious  phenomenon  is  a  nothing^  put  in  "a  poetic  ren- 
dering." If  he  is  forced  to  such  an  unreasonable  conclusion 
bv  reason  of  his  "  canons  of  science,"  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  canons.     They  certainly  need  to  be  re-cast. 

Why  not  let  in  some  of  the  canons  of  mental  science  to  har- 
monize these  jarring  canons  of  physical  science?  Naturalists 
plod  so  long  in  their  earth  studies  that  they  often  come  to  talk 
as  if  nothing  else  were  *'  science."  The  **  canons  of  science  "  are 
well  enough  if  you  let  all  science  come  in  to  harmonize  those 
canons.  And  when  you  do  that  you  will  learn  that  whenever 
a  somewhat  is  found  which  physical  science  cannot  "yoke,"  it 
is  because  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  menial  science ;  where 
it  is  no  poetic  phantasy  but  as  much  a  reality  as  any  creature 
of  physics.  This  is  a  "canon  of  science"  which  brings  the 
true  knowledge  that  is  born  of  trusting  judgment  as  well  as  of 
seeming  sense. 

And  if  the  "  mechanical  philosopher  "  (here  endorsed),  can- 
not thus  grasp  all  truth,  then  away  with  the  mechanical  phi- 
losopher. He  is  no  better  than  "  the  mechanical  theologian  " 
complained  of  in  the  same  article  as  too  prosy  to  rest  in  the 
"poetic  rendering."  This  mere  mechanic  of  science  "will 
never"  put  consciousness  and  brain  tissue  "as  mover  and 
moved,"  even  though  the  facts  indicate  this  as  the  only  possible 
explanation.  For,  thus  only  can  he  be  "  true  to  the  canons  *' 
self-imposed,  demanding  that  nothing  like  consciousness  should 
be  recognized  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  "yoked"  to  the  canons. 
Better  then  be  true  to  the  tntih  and  let  the  canons  go. 

There  is  a  canon  of  true  scien«^e,  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
sufficient  cause ;  and  when  there  comes  out  of  consciousness  an 
unyoked  force  producing  eflfect  as  if  a  yoked  team  of  organism, 
sane  men  are  bound  to  believe  that  that  force  like  every  other 
inheres  in  a  real  substance,  and  not  in  a  ghost  of  "ideality." 
And  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  yoked  to  the  physical  merely 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  physical,  but  a  mental  or  spiritual  reality. 
How  can  Professor  Tyndall,  with  this  unyoked  force  on  his 
hands,  fail  soon  to  see  a  real  instead  of  an  ideal  Psyche? 

And  if  a  real  Psyche,  why  may  she  not  have  wings,  and  be 
able  to   fly  out  of   the  window  when   the  emergency   calls? 
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What  if  she  has  been  dependent  on  the  house  she  has  dwelt  in 
from  her  birth  ?  Does  not  the  chicken  outlast  the  shell  that 
was  indispensable  for  its  early  development?  Surely  there  is 
nothing  unscientific  in  the  idea  that  a  butterfly  may  yet  start 
out  from  the  caterpillar  tenement;  and  there  is  no  impossibility 
in  the  hope  that  a  Psyche  may  yet  fly  forth  from  the  window 
of  the  house  we  live  in.  And  then  only  suppose  that  there  be 
a  Word  worth  believing,  to  leU  us  so,  from  the  realm  of  un- 
yoked realities  beyond  !  A  well  authenticated  divine  Revela- 
tion can  turn  the  possibility  into  a  glorious  certainty  of  truth. 

Light  from  a  Fathsb  beyond. 

It  is  chiefly  the  determined  shutting  out  of  light  flashed 
from  bevond  the  veil  that  fastens  this  unbelief  of  continuoos 
life  after  death.     Let  the  Professor  testify  to  this: 

"When  and  how  did  life  appear  (after  the  aeons  of  intense  heat  when  it 
could  not  exist  on  our  globe)  ?  I  have  already  pressed  this  question  but  have  re- 
ceived no  answer.  If,  with  Professor  Knight,  we  regard  the  Bible  account  of  the 
introduction  of  life  upon  the  earth  as  a  poem,  not  as  a  statement  of  fact,  where 
are  we  to  seek  for  guidance  as  to  the  fact  ?  There  does  not  [in  that  case]  exist 
the  barrier  possessing  the  streng^  of  a  cobweb  to  oppose  the  hypothesis,  whidi 
ascribes  the  appearance  of  life  to  that '  potency  of  matter '  which  results  in  natu. 
ral  evolution." 

Yes!  true  enough.  When  Eevelation  is  discarded  and  **the 
Bible  account  "  is  construed  '*as  a  poem,  not  as  a  statement  of 
fact,"  then  indeed  we  may  well  ask  "  where  (oh  where),  are  we 
to  seek  for  guidance?'  Then  are  we  indeed  afloat,  being  left 
to  the  doctrine  of  "evolution"  by  a  "potency  of  matter," 
instead  of  a  Creating  God.  How  sad  it  is  to  see  this  overturn 
of  scripture,  and  so  of  God,  brought  to  our  doubting  philoso- 
pher by  Knight,  the  Theological  Professor  of  Scotland.  Thus 
true  it  is,  that  some  defenders  of  the  faith  prove  to  be  its  most 
fatal  betrayers.     But  hear  Professor  Tyndall  further : 

*'  There  are  various  facts  in  science  obviously  connected^  and  whose  oonnectioDS 
we  are  unable  to  trace ;  but  we  do  not  think  of'  filling  the  gap  between  them  bj 
the  ini^rusion  of  a  sepaa-able  spiritual  agent  [a  personal  Psyche  or  soul].  In  like 
manner,  though  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  course  of  things  from  the  nebuk. 
where  there  was  no  life  in  our  sense,  to  the  present  earth  where  life  abounds, 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  science  pronounce  against  the  intrusion  of  an  anthrqio- 
morphic  creator ^  [a  personal  God].  Theologians  must  liberate  and  refine  thor 
conceptions,  or  be  prepared  for  the  rejection  of  them  by  thoughtful  minds." 
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That  is,  to  regard  consciousness,  or  "  the  phenomenon  which 
refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical  laws,''  as  showing  **a 
separable  spiritual  agent,"  or  anything  more  than  *'  a  poetic 
rendering,'' — this  is  unscientific  *'  intrusion  ;"  just  as  it  is  a  like 
unscientific  intrusion  to  regard  the  introduction  of  life  into  the 
universe,  somewhere  between  its  nebulous  stale  and  the  present 
structure  of  the  earth,  as  showing  a  living,  creating,  personal 
God,  or  anything  more  than  "  evolution  "  by  "  the  potency  of 
matter/'  And  "theologians,"  or  Bible  believers,  "^must  re- 
fine their  conceptions  "  away  from  the  worship  of  a  personal 
Creator,  to  the  contemplation  of  an  evolving  *'  potency  of  mat- 
ter," and  away  from  the  culture  of  a  personal  responsible  soul, 
to  the  **  poetic  rendering  "  of  an  unyoked  phenomenon  by  an 
"exercise  of  *  ideality.'  " 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  denial  of  a  separable  personal  soul 
is  only  the  counterpart  to  the  denial  of  a  creating  personal  OocL 
Both  are  a  like  intrusion,  and  both  must  be  dismissed  to- 
gether, the  scientific  objection  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 
When  Psvche  is  denied  a  real  existence,  then  Elohim  is  also 
made  an  unreal  being ;  the  child  and  the  parent  vanish  into 
the  same  nothingness.  How  can  the  soul  Psyche  be  more  than 
"  a  poetic  rendering,"  when  Elohim  Jehovah  is  only  an  "  exer- 
(jise  of  ideality"  on  the  "potency  of  matter?"  And  why  are 
our  idol-spirits  thus  abolished  ?  Be<»^use  our  idol-book  has 
lost  its  power.  Because  Professor  Tyndall  has  learned  from 
Professor  Knight  that  "  the  Bible  account "  is  only  "  a  poem, 
not  a  statement  of  fact."  Here  is  the  secret  of  all.  This  is 
why  Psyche  is  nobody  and  cannot  fly  out  of  the  window.  It 
is  because  the  Book  that  gives  her  pedigree  and  her  prospects 
is  not  to  be  believed.  When  the  Scriptures  become  only  "  a 
poena,"  then  the  Heavenly  Father  is  reduced  to  "  evolution," 
and  the  soul  consciousness  is  extinguished  at  death.  This  is 
the  upshot  of  all. 

Real  Knowledge  to  be  had. 

And  yet  our  friend  thinks  he  finds  one  text  even  in  the 
Bible,  one  saying  of  the  patriarch  Job,  that  he  can  approve. 
For  he  tells  us  : 
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"  It  is  they  [the  theologians],  not  we,  who  lay  claim  to  knowledge  not  gi^en  (o 
man.  Our  refupal  of  the  creative  hypothesis  [that  there  is  a  Creator]  is  lees  an 
assertion  of  knowledge  than  a  protest  against  the  assumption  of  knowledge,  which 
must  long  if  not  always  be  beyond  us,  and  the  claim  to  which  is  a  source  of  per- 
petual confusion.  If  abandoning  your  illegitimate  claim  to  knowledge,  you  place, 
with  Job,  your  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  this  uni- 
verse to  be  past  finding  out;  if,  having  made  this  confession,  and  relinquished  the 
views  of  the  mecJianiccU  theologian^  you  desire,  for  the  satisfaction  of  feelings 
which  I  adnut  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  humanity  at  large,  to  give  ideal  form,  to 
the  Power  that  moves  all  things,  it  is  not  by  me  that  you  wiU  find  objections 
raised  to  this  exercise  of  ideaiity  when  worthily  carried  out." 

Well,  now,  Professor  Tyndall  does  here  wax  humble  as  well 
as  ideal,  and  does  talk  t<^  us  like  a  preacher  if  not  like  a  '*  the- 
ologian." But  we  beg  to  remind  him  that  he  betrays  an 
unfamiliarity  with  the  Book  which,  ^^  as  a  poem,  and  not  a 
statement  of  facts"  he  has  evidently  studied  too  little.  It  is 
not  "the  authorship,"  but  the  Author  "of  this  universe"  that 
is  there  acknowledged  as  "  past  finding  out."  "  Canst  thou  hj 
searching  find  out  GoD  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
utito  perfection .?" — (Job  xi.  7.)  "  Who  doeth  thtrigs  past  finding 
out," — (ix.  10.)  "  How  unsearchable  are  hi^  judgments  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out" — (Eom.  xi.  88.)  While  those  ancient 
worthies,  like  ourselves,  could  but  imperfectly  understand  the 
Creator  and  his  ways,  they  did  know  perfectly  that  there  is  a 
Creator.  He  who  supposes  that  Job  had  any  of  Tyndall 's 
ignorance  as  to  " the  authorship  of  the  universe,"  shows  that 
his  Bible  education  has  been  very  much  neglected. 

Job  said,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth;"  and  Paul 
said,  "I  KNOW  whom  1  have  believed."  And  it  is  not  arro- 
gance in  us  to  know  as  much.  For  this  knowledge  has  been 
"  given  to  man  "  unless  the  Bible  is  false.  How  does  the  Pro- 
fessor know  that  it  is  false  seeing  he  is  so  humbly  ignorant  con- 
cerning the  whole  matter?  When  he  treats  it  as  certain  that 
the  Bible  is  only  "a  poem  "  and  not  to  be  believed,  is  it  not 
plain  that  it  is  he  who  is  making  "the  assumption  of  knowl- 
edge," and  "  laying  claim  to  a  knowledge  not  given  to  man  ?" 
If,  in  his  devout  self-abasement  of  wisdom,  our  friend  candidly 
owns  that  he  does  not  know  about  God,  and  is  not  sure  that  the 
Bible  is  false,  then  there  may  be  a  living  Elohim,  and  a  real 
Psyche,  as  this  book  affirms ;  and  the  way  is  open  for  an  hon- 
est investigation  of  the  matter. 
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When  Revelation  claims  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  God's  exis- 
tence and  of  the  soul's  un-mortality,  "  why  should  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible"  that  such  knowledge  should  thus  actu- 
ally come  to  us?  Professor  Tyndall  concedes  and  insists  that 
these  things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  "  ordinary  physical  laws," 
so  that  mere  physical  science  as  such  can  know  nothing  of 
them.  Certainly,  then,  we  do  not  interfere  with  physical 
science,  or  contravene  any  of  its  teachings,  when  from  some 
other  source  we  find  out  something  more  than  this  sort  of  science 
knows  or  teaches.  And  what  we  thus  otherwise  find  out  cer- 
tainly constitutes  another  sort  of  science  or  knowledge  which 
may  be  just  as  certain  and  as  important  as  if  derived  from  a 
physical  source. 

To  take  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  science  but  that  of  out- 
side nature,  is  plainly  a  mere  assumption.  We  have  a  science 
not  only  of  matter  but  also  of  mind ;  and  still  further  a  science 
of  other  beings  and  other  existence  beyond  our  own  present 
sphere ;  i.  e.  a  science  of  religion  or  theology.  The  Professor's 
ignorance  of  these  other  sciences — the  fact,  seemingly  conceded 
by  him,  that  he  is  a  man  of  but  one  idea,  the  physical  idea, 
and  that  he  understands  but  one  sort  of  science,  that  of  sense- 
known  nature — this  does  not  hinder  other  people  from  know- 
ing something  beside?.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  Elohim 
and  Psyche,  and  her  escape  from  **  the  window  "  in  death,  by 
the  physical  senses,  the  only  way  our  author  claims  to  know 
anything.  But  we  know  these  things  by  other  means  just  as 
reliable  and  convincing,  viz:  by  a  trust  in  our  own  conscious 
processes,  and  a,  faith  in  the  testimony  of  others.  So  far  as  this 
faith  and  trust  evidence  is  uncontradicted  by  physical  evidence 
it  becomes  knowledge  to  us. 

The  faith-evidence  is,  in  fact,  only  the  subjective  or  inward 
side  of  sense-evidence  as  an  objective  or  outward  view.  We 
are  just  as  sure  (at  least)  of  ourselves  as  subjects  or  recipients  of 
knowledge,  as  we  are  of  the  otyects  around  us  which  are  seen  or 
known.  And  Professor  Tyndall  himself  recognizes  a  subjec- 
tive as  really  as  an  objective  side  to  our  being.     For  he  says  : 

**  Belig^ous  feeling  is  as  much  a  verity  as  any  other  part  of  human  conscious- 
ness, and  against  it  on  its  subjective  side  the  waves  of  science  beat  in  vain. 
But  when,  manipulated  by  the  constructive  imagination  mixed  with  imperfect  or 
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inaccurate  data,  and  moulded  by  misapplied  logic,  this  feeling  traTenes  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  then  science,  as  in  duty  bound,  stands  as  a  hoetiie  power  in 
its  path." 

He  thus  treats  the  consciousDess  of  religious  matters  as  a 
**  subjective  "  reality^  a  '*  life  and  substance  of  religion,"  as  he 
terms  it.  But  he  does  not  like  that  this  should  be  regarded  as 
any  more  than  an  ideal  reality.  He  thinks  it  should  not  be 
expressed  "  in  terms  of  knowledge,"  as  if  on  a  matter  of  fact 
level  with  objective  outward  things.  But  why  be  so  squeam- 
ish on  this  point?  If  Psyche  be  a  subjective  "  verity,"  then  she 
is  the  veritable  subject^  the  personality^  the  conscious  be'mg. 
And  why  be  afraid  to  look  at  her,  and  speak  of  her  as  such? 
And  why  regard  it  as  absurd  for  her  to  live  on  when  left  to 
herself?     In  a  word,  when  allowed  to  '*  fly  out  of  the  window?" 

Op  Psyche's  Reconstbucted  Tenement. 

After  all  we  opine,  that  what  chiefly  feeds  this  skepticism 
about  Psyche's  future  is  the  fact  that  Psyche  has  always  exis- 
ted as  an  entity  in  the  same  physical  organism,  and  indeed  her 
very  being  and  capacity  has  developed  along  with  this  body  she 
dwells  in  ;  and  therefore  (it  is  thought),  she  cannot  exist  away 
from  the  house  she  inhabits ;  she  cannot  "  fly  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;"  but  having  awakened  along  with  the  tenement,  along 
with  it  she  must  go  to  decay.  Space  would  fail  us  to  discuss 
here  fully  this  view  of  things.  But  we  may  say  in  passing — 
people  do  not  always  dwell  in  the  same  house.  An  airy  cas- 
tle may  be  built  over  and  about  a  dirt  hovel,  so  that  the  in- 
mate seemingly  escaping  from  the  hut,  shall  only  find  himself 
at  home  in  his  wider  palace;  even  as  a  butterfly  is  only  a 
worm  on  the  wing.      We  pass  through  a  chrysalis  state  and  not 

all  of  us  dies. 

Every  organism  is  built  by  a  /i^-principle,  which  is  made  to 
exist  be/ore  it,  and  therefore  may  be  made  to  exist  a/kr  it,  re- 
producing a  fit  organism  for  itseli  This  physical  proof  (urged 
by  Josseph  Cook),  of  the  possibility  of  survival  for  a7iy  living 
tiling,  is  made  into  a  mental  assurance  of  actiuil  survival  for 
every  moral  agent,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  life  process 
peculiar  to  such  a  being. 
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When  life  attains  a  moral  character  it  inheres  in  an  unseen 
but  real  substance  or  spirit-nature,  accompanying  the  visible 
organism,  and  derived  from  the  great  source  of  moral  being. 
So  teaches  Revelation ;  and  the  teaching  is  reasonable  and  can- 
♦  not  be  set  aside  by  science.  So  that  although  it  has  developed 
in  the  organism,  yet  being  when  developed  a  real  entity  of 
itself,  the  soul  can  exist  apart  when  the  organism  is  dissolved. 
And  though,  when  thus  separated  from  its  developing  appara- 
tus, it  may  "  rest  from  its  labors,"  and  may  be  hindered  as  to 
its  farther  development,  yet  new  bodily  apparatus  can  be  sup- 
plied to  it  to  start  it  upon  a  new  career  of  growth  and  attain- 
ment. And  indeed,  the  life  germ  thus  moralized^  and  so  pre- 
served as  the  constituent  of  a  spiritual  substance  or  entity,  is 
as  capable  of  building  itself  again  a  habitation  as  it  was  of 
building  the  original  organism  which  we  now  inhabit. 

That  MORAL  CHARACTER  does  thus  survivc  bodily  death, 
and  as  a  spirit  substance  may  so  hold  still  to  the  life-principle 
of  its  lost  body,  so  that,  when  touched  at  the  fitting  moment 
by  the  sensible  material,  it  will  gather  to  itself  again  a  new 
and  glorified  resurrection  body  ;  this  is  what  the  Bible  tells  us, 
and  it  is  what  science  can  easily  believe.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  there  was  a  **  symposium  "  among  the  learned  men  over 
this  v'ery  subject.  And  there  was  not  a  man  among  those 
magnates  that  met  Frederick  Harrison's  unbelief  of  immortal- 
ity, with  any  such  sharp,  sure,  decisive  answer,  as  Canon 
Barry,  who  simply  recited  the  resurrection  doctrine  as  the  sol- 
vent of  scientific  skepticism  concerning  a  future  state.  This 
alone  reveals  the  secret  of  unbroken  continuity.  This  shows 
how  Psyche,  as  now  a  real  entity,  lives  on  when  her  house  has 
crumbled,  building  for  herself  (by  power  divine),  a  better  tene- 
ment. She  is  herself  the  architect,  and  when  she  "flies  out  of 
the  window,"  she  carries  the  plan  of  the  homestead  for  a 
heavenly  reconstruction. 

We  are  not  without  analogies  even  in  physical  nature,  illus- 
trating the  reconstructed  hereafler.  Look  at  that  beautiful 
|)eacb.  The  blush  of  health  is  on  its  cheek  as  it  hangs  on  its 
parent  bough.  It  owes  its  origin  and  all  its  developed  quali- 
ties to  the  tree  that  has  nurtured  and  held  it  And  when 
plucked  from  that  tree  its  source  of  nutrition  is  gone,  and  in  a 
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little  time  it  rots  and  putrifies  in  death.  Yoq  might  deem  ite 
whole  existence  ended  and  the  last  vestige  of  it  gone  forever. 
But  no !  there  is  a  peach  pit  still  surviving,  a  germinal  meat, 
the  heart  of  the  buried  life.  The  months,  the  years  it  may  be, 
have  rolled  on,  and  there  comes  a  resurrection  morning. 

A  new  appearing  life  is  seen  emerging  from  the  ground. 
But  it  is  only  the  old  life  rejuvenated.  It  is  the  peach  pit,  the 
on-living  heart  of  the  dead  peach,  coming  forth  to  a  new  exis- 
tence. It  quitted  the  old  tree  which  developed  it  into  being, 
but  it  still  lives  on  and  organizes  a  new  tree  in  perpetuation  of 
itself.  The  death  and  rotting  of  the  outside  peach  body  was 
not  an  ending  of  the  inner  peach  life. 

Why  then  must  the  dissolution  of  the  outward  human  body 
be  the  extinction  of  the  inward  human  being?  Why  may  not 
the  soul  Psyche  also  quit  the  organism  that  developed  it,  and 
again  develop  another  similar  organism  ?  True  the  soul-germ  is 
not,  like  the  peach  pit,  visible  to  consciousness  through  sense;  but 
it  is  visible  to  consciousness  direct  which  is  surer  stilL  For  the 
soul's  self-consciousness,  or  consciousness  of  its  own  existence, 
is  certainly  as  clear  as  the  consciousness  of  its  sensations,  and 
more  clear  (because  more  direct),  than  its  perception  of  the 
objects  of  sense. 

So  that  Psyche  is  more  evidently  a  real  entity  than  is  the 
germ  within  a  peach  ;  and  she  can  more  surely  **  fly  out  of  the 
window  "  than  the  peach-germ  can  quit  the  organism  that  de- 
veloped it.  And  Psyche's  resurrection  is  more  certain  than 
the  germination  of  a  new  peach  tree. 

Faith  the  True  "  Ideality.'* 

Why  cannot  Professor  Tyndall  see  this  as  others  see  it?  It 
is  from  the  want  of  faith^  the  one  thing  which  he  lacks.  He 
knows  things  from  the  sight  of  them;  but  he  claims  to  know 
nothing  from  trust  in  his  own  consciousness,  or  from  faith  in 
the  consciousness  and  testimony  of  others.  His  knowledge, 
thus  limited  to  only  one  department,  is  very  scant  and  narrow. 
And  yet,  when  we  closely  Scrutinize  his  honest  concessions, 
we  almost  fancy  that  in  charity  we  can  see  even  the  first  germs 
of  the  higher  knowledge  betrayed  by  him.     Who  knows  but 
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that  after  all  his  term  "  ideality,"  when  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
means  "faith?"  May  not  his  "  poetic  rendering'*  be  another 
more  romantic  name  for  **  trust "  of  the  heart  as  contrasted 
with  the  mere  gross  evidence  of  se^nse  f 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  hope  that  our  learned  friend  is  already 
on  the  border-land  of  spiritual  truth.  But  a  drawback  is  found 
in  that  other  word  of  his — consciousness  **  refuses  the  yoke  of 
ordinary  physical  laws?"  Is  this  word  ''ordinary"  meant, 
then,  as  a  convenient  hiding-place  wherein,  upon  emergency,  to 
shove  poor  Psyche,  as  being  only  an  «c<ra-"  ordinary  physical 
law  ?"  If  so,  we  fear  the  "  ideality  "  has  not  much  faith  in  it 
after  all. 

Better  the  holy  trust  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of  martyrs  and 
disciples.  To  such  the  ideal  is  the  real ;  the  "  things  unseen  " 
are  actual  and  eternal.  Their  "faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
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Article  VIIL— PSYCHICAL  MECHANICS:  ITS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL IDEA,  AND  RELATION  TO  THE  LATER 
AND  LATEST  PHILOSOPHICAL  INVESTIGAllONS.* 

The  wonderful  revolution  in  the  whole  realm  of  ideas  and 
thought  which  took  place  in  Germany  during  the  last  half  of 
the-last  century,  has  made  itself  felt  in  rapid  succession  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  life.  It  manifested  itself  especially  and 
with  great  clearness  in  the  heroes  of  German  literature,  in  the 
works  of  Lessing  and  Schiller,  Herder  and  Goethe.  This  revo- 
lution was  the  result  of  the  combined  labors  for  a  century  of 
the  scientific  men  of  Europe,  and  so  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  popular  or  elegant  literature  of  the  day  ;  still  less  did  this 
literature  produce  it.  On  the  other  hand  men  have  been  striv- 
ing ever  since  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  forms  of  spiritual  activity,  to  overcome  the  obsti- 
nate contradiction,  in  the  face  of  which  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  constantly  compelled  to  drag  out  its  existence. 

Christianity,  which  so  far  as  its  ethical  contents  are  con- 
cerned, was  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ancient  development,  stood  like 
an  inflexible,  transcendental  Idealism  over  against  the  young 
life  of  modern  peoples  It  sought  to  pull  the  Christian  heaven 
down  over  the  real  world  like  an  outside  shell,  without  propri- 
ety or  real  meaning.  So  that  there  stood  a  farther  side  sus- 
pended above  the  clouds  all  light  and  brilliance,  over  against  a 
this  side.  This  latter  only  possessed  value  as  a  necessary  evil, 
a  school  of  probation ;  and  every  power  beyond  nature  was 
counted  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  of  evil  incarnate. 

It  was  worth  while  to  overcome  this  contradiction,  and  to  win 
bv  conquest  for  the  physical  life,  and  the  relationships  of 
Nature  their  proper  and  independent  rights,  and  thereby  if 
possible  to  attain  without  loss  to  legitimate  ideal  preteusion& 
It  was  even  worth  while  that  the  Ideal  should  be  merged  into 
the  Real,  instead  of  being,  as  ftrmerly,  suspended  above  it;  and 

*  An  inaugniral  address  given  before  the  Faculty  at  the  Universitj  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  by  Dr.  Gustav.  Glooau. 
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that  the  Deity,  or  the  world-ruling  and  all  pervading  lawful 
authority  should  be  conceived  of,  not  as  transcendant,  but 
rather  as  immanent  in  the  world. 

How  this  emancipation  of  modern  times  was  prepared ; — ^and 
how,  in  these  very  relations  and  connections  of  the  practical  and 
spiritual  life,  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  were  rooted,  as  well  as  the  movements  which 
succeeded  in  the  worlds  of  letters,  politics,  and  religion ; — how 
through  the  same  causes  before  the  world  of  people  there  began 
to  spring  up  vigorously  in  all  directions  the  new  world  of  natu- 
ral science; — what  part  the  diflFerent  peoples  took  in  this  work, 
and  in  what  order; — in  what  directions  each  one  took  the  lead- 
ership;— how  far  the  general  literary  development  went  hand  in 
hand,  in  intimate  connection  and  relationship  with  the  individ- 
ual efforts  and  attainments  of  human  knowledge; — to  unfold 
these  would  reach  as  far  beyond  my  power  as  beyond  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  the  present  occasion.  On  these  topics  I  would 
only  remark,  that  in  the  philosophical  investigations,  which  of 
late  have  been  so  prosperous,  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
this  contradiction  between  the  transcendental  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  the  spirit  of  modern  times,  restoring,  as  it  does, 
the  natural  basis  of  life,  must  present  a  very  sharp  antagonism, 
and  the  conflict  must  descend  to  the  most  deeply  underlying 
principles. 

It  ia  no  more  than  we  might  expect  of  human  nature,  that  in 
the  first  fierce  breaking  out  of  the  conflict,  both  parties  should 
set  themselves  in  array  against  each  other  in  an  exceedingly 
one-sided  manner.  On  the  one  hand,  for  example  the  new  sci- 
ence sought  its  advancement  wholly  in  investigations  in  the 
material  world,  a  world  so  long  misjudged  and  misunderstood. 
It  did  not  indeed  deny  the  deeper  lying  questions  of  creation 
(which  seemed  to  lie  outside  of  the  line  of  scientific  thought), 
yet  still  it  did  not  ask  how  the  human  thought  could  possibly 
reach  that  material  nsfture,  cut  oflF  and  separated,  as  it  was,  from 
soul  life ;  and  that  too  when  the  soul  could  not  by  any  means 
overstep  the  limits  of  its  own  being,  and  enter  bodily  into  that 
foreign  world  of  matter.  ♦ 

On  the  other  hand  the  old  domain  of  thought  is  to-day  freed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  shaping  influence  of  Chris- 
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tian  dogma  and  scholasticism,  although  men  still  sturdily  hold 
fiast  to  the  position  of  seeking  the  full  and  complete  sum  of 
truth  through  the  development  of  the  germinal  idea  already 
given  in  these  dogmas.  This  change  has  taken  place  in  a 
demonstrative  way,  and  could  never  have  possibly  taken  place, 
unless  the  theory  of  oneness  in  Thought,  and  Being  or  Exten- 
sion,— of  the  Deity  and  the  world — had  been  thoroughly  re- 
futed. Both  of  these  influences  have  found  place  with  greater 
or  less  relative  intensity  in  each  philosopher  who  has  participa- 
ted in  the  conflict. 

The  Englishman  Bacon  first  turned  his  comprehensive  and 
versatile  mind  to  the  task  of  bringing  exact  physical  science, 
the  offshoot  of  this  new  development,  to  an  intelligent  clear- 
ness of  comprehension  respecting  itself,  beyond  the  methods  and 
postulates,  which,  impelled  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  had 
unconsciously  followed.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
isolated  discoveries,  as  men  had  done  in  the  time  past,  he  de- 
sired to  mark  out  a  road  whereby  one  might  acquire  a  system- 
atic knowledge  of  all  nature.  So  in  the  ^^  Novum  Organum^'^ 
with  a  fully  conscious  opposition  to  scholasticism,  he  made  the 
beginnings  of  that  inductive  logic,  which  to-day  holds  the  fore- 
most rank  in  England. 

Standing  close  to  the  beginnings  of  the  movement,  and  not 
fully  comprehending  its  most  intrinsic  worth,  and  giving  the 
precedence  to  the  practical  side  of  physical  science,  he  had  in 
his  mind  the  controlling  of  Nature  through  human  discovery. 
One  can  only  attain  to  this  power  by  obedient  subjection  and 
subordination.  One  should  therefore  without  partiality,  free 
from  every  prejudice,  and  from  the  phantoms  which  had  de- 
ceived men  for  a  thousand  years,  give  himself  to  the  facts  of 
sense-perception,  and  through  demonstrative  experiment  and 
comparative  combination,  explore  the  processes  of  Nature  to 
the  very  foundation.  To  this  end  the  ''^  Novum  Organum'' 
sought  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  "  Magna  insiaurado  "  of  uni- 
versal science.  And  wherever  man  has  been  successful  in  dis- 
covering the  processes  of  Nature,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  he  has  also  attained  power  to  make  nature  serviceable 
to  human  wants,  and  to  rule  over  it. 

Over  against  this  practical  essay  which  made  no  inquiry 
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respecting  final  causes,  the  Frenchman  Descartes  brought  for- 
wani  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  showed  that  the  so- 
called  facts  of  sense-perception  are  not  only  unreliable  and 
changeable,  but  that  the  perceptions  are  in  no  condition  to  com- 
prehend "  things  "  at  all.  "  It  is  a  deception  fitting  enough  for 
ihe  'ignoble  crowd'  but  not  for  the  *  thinker/''  says  he  in  the 
"Meditations  de  Prima  Philosophia,"  '^that  the  perception  of  a 
thing  is  a  seeing  or  a  feeling.  In  a  higher  degree  it  is  exclu- 
sively a  spiritual  insight  Indeed  people  comprehend  readily 
from  mere  verbal  representation  through  speech.  For  exam- 
ple we  see  the  word, — Wax — and  we^  construct  our  idea  with- 
out aid  from  color  or  form.  In  the  same  way  one  may  say  he 
sees  people  passing  on  the  street  In  truth,  there  is  seen,  as 
every  one  must  admit,  only  hats  and  clothes,  underneath  which 
God  only  knows  what  may  be  concealed ;  for  aught  we  know, 
automata.  We  judge  indeed  that  what  we  see  is  men  :  but  the 
capacity  for  judgment  lies  in  the  thinking  soul  and  not  in  the 
senses.  The  '  thinker '  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  allow  himself  to 
be  deceived  through  mere  speech,  through  the  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

So  Descartes  is  driven  to  the  exploration  of  soul  power,  which 
lies  behind  the  sensuous  perception,  for  on  this  alone  can  cer- 
tainty and  truth  find  a  place  of  rest  In  this  research  he  finds 
primitive  instincts  and  ideas,  which  belong  to  the  thinking 
**Ego,''  independent  of  the  outer  perception.  He  calls  these 
therefore  '*  innate  ideas,"  understanding  the  term,  however,  in  a 
moderate  sense,  entirely  removed  from  mysticism. 

For  lack  of  material  as  well  as  authority  do  I  despair  of 
bringing  to  view  in  detail  these  two  opposite  positions  and  also 
of  throwing  light  on  the  relationship  which  the  diversity  in 
theoretical  methods  of  thought  bears  to  the  personal  character 
of  Bacon,  the  practical  statesman,  on  the  one  hand,  who  placed 
the  enjoyment  of  life  very  high,  if  not  above  every  thing  else; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  Descartes,  the  idealist,  who  willingly 
cast  behind  him  wealth  and  worldly  honor,  in  order  that  with 
an  iron  patience,  in  quiet  loneliness,  by  ten  long  years  of  study, 
he  might  ripen  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  metaphysical  the- 
ory. The  final  ground  for  opposition  in  these  two  schools  of 
philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  modes  of  thought  of 
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the  two  nations.  I  would  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the  antag- 
onism between  the  sensualistic  and  rationalistic,  and  their  un- 
yielding opposition  which  even  to  day  characterizes  the  two 
parties  was  already  laid  in  the  origin  and  fundamentals  of  the 
new  philosophy.  Bacon,  and  later,  Locke,  in  direct  opposition 
to  Cartesius  would  know  nothing  concerning  "innate  ideas." 
While  the  last,  however,  stood  by  no  means  on  the  same  ground 
with  Bacon,  he  is  the  founder  of  the  sensualistic  movement, 
which  out  of  the  complications  of  the  sensuous  perception,  and 
the  spiritual  reactions  consequent  thereto  seeks  to  lead  astray 
the  whole  world  of  thought,  which  it  has  surrounded  with  its 
toils.  To  this  end,  striding  over  the  practical  question  to  that 
which  is  purely  theoretical,  manifestly  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
philosophy,  which  is  compelled  to  mediate  in  this  openly  war- 
ring opposition,  he  raises  the  banner  of  the  future.  But  he 
does  this  in  a  very  one-sided  manner.  For  thouglit,  to  which, 
according  to  Descartes*  opinion,  on  account  of  the  insufficient 
authority  of  the  senses,  we  must  o[ienly  turn  for  an  explanation 
of  the  inner  world,  he  judges  to  be  lacking  in  authority.  With- 
out making  himself  responsible  for  the  theories  which  any  one 
mJiy  adopt  respecting  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  spiritual 
faculty  in  order  to  make  simply  intelligibleany  further  com  pli- 
catj^on  of  the  elements  of  sense-perception,  every  thing  beyond 
the  first  positive  perception  from  without,  is  given  over  in  an 
undistinguished  mass  to  the  faculty  of  sense;  even  that  which 
analysis  must  afterwards  declare  an  attribute  of  the  soul.  The 
simultaneous  presence  of  several  sensations  in  consciousness 
amounts  to  nothing.  There  is  no  relationship  of  essence  and 
accident;  the  regular  succession  of  several  things  is  in  itself 
casuality,  etc.  But  where  the  real  motive  powers  in  the  devel- 
opment are  entirely  overlooked,  if  we  would  look  beyond  the 
mere  perception,  which  is  attributed  to  the  sensation,  there  re- 
mains still  one  question  more  to  ask : — Why  in  the  dog  or  in 
any  other  animal  that  gives  evidence  of  thought,  could  not  a 
thought  world  be  conceived  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  man. 
and  composed  of  exactly  similar  sensations? 

Also  note  the  tendency  of  the  sensualistic  theory.  It  has 
everywhere  overlooked  closely  related  factors  which  must  be 
of  varying  power,  and  thereby  it  affords  the  possibility  of  a 
skeptical  or  materialistic  interpretation. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Spinoza's  speculation  is  an 
ai^ument  from  the  a  priori^  just  as  unreasonable  and  one-sided. 
For  while  Spinoza  goes  directly  to  the  sublimest  questions  of 
knowledge,  the  unity  of  thought  and  extension  (which  Descar- 
tes has  set  in  real  opposition  to  one  another  by  their  union  at 
the  moment  of  actual  experience)  is  brought  perfection  by  him 
through  an  act  of  arbitrary  authority,  instead  of  proceeding 
from  the  concrete  individual  by  actual  steps.  So  the  relation 
of  thought  to  the  thinking  power  remains  entirely  befogged. 
But  Descartes'  analysis  (and  Spinoza  has  taken  up  and  devel- 
oped his  line  of  thought),  after  the  first  energetic  effort,  sank 
into  an  essentially  scholastic  argument,  because  he  took  without 
criticism,  the  common  elements  previous  handed  down  in  Schol- 
astics as  the  original  factors,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  denied  the  sentient  faculty  every  right,  as  I  shall  show 
in  another  place  by  a  careful  analysis  of  his  ^^  Meditaiione^i," 
Spinoza  takes  root  in  Descartes'  idea  of  God,  to  whom  in  accord- 
ance with  his  other  perfecti(»ns  was  attributed  absolute  exist- 
ence. In  him  existed  at  the  same  time  thought  and  extension ; 
and  he  finds  a  perfect  pleasure  in  carrying  on  the  world,  and 
carefully  watcliing  the  universe  of  matter.  There  is  scarcely 
any  more  instructive  and  interesting  reading  than  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  philosopher  and  Oldenberg.  Here  we^ee 
spread  out  with  wonderful  clearness  the  antagonism  of  the 
philosophical  and  materialistic  movements  of  the  17th  century ; 
their  attractions  and  repulsions ;  the  correctness,  and  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  two  positions  through  the  criticism  of  opposing 
errors  in  the  light  of  the  personal  intercourse  of  noble  men. 
Leibnitz  finally  took  a  middle  position  between  the  two  parties, 
since  he  sought  to  individualize  Rationalism.  In  his  considera- 
tion of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  however,  he  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  completer  reconciliation  of  the  disa- 
greement 

To-day  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  why  neither  the  Rationalism, 
nor  the  Empiricism  of  the  new  Epoch  could  attain  success,  and 
why  these  two  theories  necessarily  developed  offshoots,  which, 
while  they  ignored  the  problems  in  the  general  current  of 
thought,  must  practically  bring  the  two  on  to  a  common  footing. 
Let  us  suppose  for  instance  that  the  modern  Natural  Science 
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had  brought  the  physiology  of  thought,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  new  acquisitions,  or,  at  least,  that  which  is  of  the  most 
importance  to  the  philosopher,  to  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion.    Suppose  the  physiological  mechanism,  through  which 
the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  perception  of  touch  and 
warmth,  and  smell  and  taste  in  all  their  modifications  have 
their  existence,  were   perfectly  explained,   and   likewise  the 
mechanism  for  the  movement  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
body.    Then  we  should  have  the  longed-for  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  sensations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  the 
deductions  of  natural  science;   and  we  should  have  such  an 
understanding  that  Empiricism  must  absolutely  yield  to  its 
declarations  as  to  the  ideal  of  truth.     But  by  all  this  what 
should    we  have  gained  for  the  understanding  of  the  soul. 
Helmholz  and  all  the  Psycho-physicists  of  our  day  have  shown 
that  even  the  most  elementary  sense-perception  is  not  thereby 
explained ;  and  that  even  in  the  lowest  proclivities  inner  pro- 
cesses of  the  soul  assist,  as  supplementary  to  the  physical  ener- 
gies;   processes  which  these  scientists   refer  to  as  unknown 
ground.     So  the  empirical  student  of  to-day  helps  the  neglected 
objection  of  Descartes  to  its  right  place,  when  he  traces  back 
the  presented  facts  of  the  very  perception  to  the  judgment,  and 
thgn  labors  to  free  this  objection  from  its  first  objectionable 
form.     The  psychical  fact  of  the  perception-judgment  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  a  simple  fact,  and  it  does  not  in  all  respects  coin- 
cide with  an  intelligent  conception  or  with  logic ;  so  it  certainly 
stands  in  need  of  an  independent  parallel  pmol     Here  in  this 
desideratum  do  I  see  the  germ  of  the  empirical,  or  associntional 
psychology  as  a  science  which  cuts  itself  loose  from  all  the 
common  speculations  of  philosophy,  and  which  must  stand  by 
the  side  of  logic  on  its  own  feet 

But  now  if  it  were  possible  for  the  psycho-physicist  still  far- 
ther to  understand  every  change  of  the  brain  atoms  which 
accompanies  or  makes  possible  the  action  of  thought,  we  should 
still  be  brought  to  a  halt  before  the  "astronomical  ability"  (as 
DuBois  calls  it),  of  the  natural  organism,  and  from  the  position 
of  the  naturalist  we  should  be  compelled  to  say  "  ignorahimus'' 
with  reference  to  the  understanding  power  of  the  soul.  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  would  to-day  trace  back  to  original  innate 
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ideas,  or  after  the  manner  of  the  Platonic  Avafivvjae^^  the  world 
of  thought  which  we  really  and  constantly  carry  about  with  us 
in  our  brains,  even  if  only  one  energetic  thought  was  passing 
through  the  mind,  we  should  certainly  with  all  justice  demand 
of  such  an  attempt  to  determine  exactly  the  relationship  which 
the  thought  stimulant  bears  to  the  supposed  germ;  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  watch  and  note  carefully  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  spirit-concept.  For  that  the  thought  stim- 
ulant does  incite  and  bring  to  development  the  aforesaid  germ, 
is  a  fact  that  the  most  superficial  observation  of  the  nursery 
must  establish.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  observe 
directly  and  explain  closely  how  the  entirely  dificrent  worlds 
of  the  Hottentots,  for  instance,  and  the  Europeans  could  be 
developed  out  of  the  same  germ  by  the  action  of  what  is  essen- 
tially the  same  incitement  This  seeking  out  of  a  general 
explanation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  is,  however, 
an  operation  just  as  foreign  to  the  old  Rationalism,  as  it  would 
be  from  the  sensualistic  standpoint,  for  each  of  these  denies  the 
recognition  of  the  two-fold  character  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments. 

I  have  thus  explained  the  position  on  which  rested  the  great 
division  before  described,  which  took  place  in  the  last  half  of 
the  last  century.  We  are  to-day  again  returned  to  this  pcynt 
after  a  wandering  nearly  if  not  quite  fruitless;  since  we  really 
stand  in  many  respects  nearer  to  the  last  third  of  the  last  cen- 
tury than  to  the  nearer  past  Herder  and  Gcethe,  Frederic 
August  Wolff,  and  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt,  and  in  France, 
before  the  negative  movement,  Rousseau  and  Condillac,  in  short 
all  the  prominent  supporters  of  the  spiritualistic  movement  in 
the  last  century  have  not  failed  to  give  a  correct  system  of 
intelligible  definitions;  but  they  are  striving,  each  one  in  his 
own  way,  as  by  a  large  experience  they  come  in  contact  with 
soul  in  the  present  and  in  history,  to  transform  the  real  essence 
into  sense-perception,  to  wed  the  immediate  individual  lying 
before  them  to  the  general  conception,  to  overcome  the  antag- 
onism between  perception  and  comprehension.  Goethe  ex- 
pressly recognizes  the  characteristics  of  a  perceptive  thought 
(=a  thought  or  soul  action  awakened  by  a  perception  through 
the  senses),  which  had  been  used  in  his  treatment  of  some  sub- 
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ject,  as  certain  and  reliable ;  and  we  see  every  where  the  same 
effort  to  bring  things  in  their  living  manifestation  from  the 
inner  world  to  the  outer,  although  the  theory  fails  to  give  an 
intel]igible  explanation  of  it  And  so  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  national  poetry,  and  through  Winkelmann  and  Les- 
sing  the  essentials  of  art  in  general  were  not  only  more  thor- 
oughly comprehended,  and  the  art  of  poetry  not  only  rose  to 
unforeseen  vigor  and  grandeur;  but  still  further,  Prance  strove 
in  a  political  way,  and  Germany  not  far  removed,  in  a  philosoph- 
ical way,  to  work  up  the  manifold  new  growths  which  quietly 
took  their  rise  into  an  entirely  and  radically  new  form  in  every 
department  of  life.  In  France  there  uprose  in  quick  succession 
new  political  institutions,  and  in  Germany  was  developed  an 
entirely  new  form  of  rules  for  the  government  of  science. 
Before  these  new  forms  the  old  growths  sank  away  into  insig- 
niiScance  as  though  they  had  outlived  their  day.  Kant  was 
now  the  leading  one  who  strove  in  Germany  to  accomplish  the 
harmonizing  so  long  desired  of  the  old  conflict.  Through  a 
tedious  struggle  that  lasted  for  ten  years  did  he  into  whose 
hands  were  entrusted  mathematical  physics,  and  the  inmost 
soul-life  of  the  world,  free  the  philosophical  thought  from  the 
rational  demonstrations  of  the  WolflBan  School,  from  which  he 
himself  had  departed,  and  yet  from  whose  manner  of  thinking 
and  style  he  was  never  quite  able  to  free  himsell 

Whence  comes  Cognition,  and  what  does  it  mean?  Is  there 
possible  a  knowledge  of  things  through  thought  alone,  or  is  there 
no  such  thing  ?  And  if  now  all  Cognition  is  empirical,  that  is,  if 
it  finds  its  foundation  in  the  perceptions,  is  the  perception  a  real 
thing  of  a  different  kind  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  compressed  and 
intricate  thought?  Is  not  everything  which  I  know  about  the 
outer  world  simply  a  knowing?  Then  should  not  the  whole 
outer  world  be  left  out  in  acts  of  my  consciousness?  And  so 
can  mention  be  made  at  least  m  connection  with  me  and  my 
thought  of  things  separated  from  my  consciousness,  which  lie 
outside  of  myself  ?  This  is  the  view  which  extended  through 
the  new  philosophy  from  Cartesius  down,  and  it  had  already 
been  propounded  with  all  definiteness  by  Kant.  As  Berkeley 
attributed  all  things  without  exception  to  thought,  so  all  things 
according  to  Kant  are  conditional  and  freely  created  through 
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the  power  of  the  subject.  The  outer  world  as|well  as  the  inner 
life  of  man  is  apparent,  but  neither  is  a  thing  in  itself.  Scopen- 
hauer  later  formulated  this  thought  into  the  sentence:  "The 
world  is  my  notion."  Kant  also  shows  that  there  cannot  be 
any  organ  capable  of  reaching  that  which  is  "  of  itself  a  thing," 
so  that  it  can  be  created  apart  from  the  thinking  consciousness. 
He  does  not,  however,  make  this  doctrine  the  central  point  of 
his  theory.  Though  in  opposition  to  Berkeley,  he,  however, 
agrees  with  him,  in  holding  in  their  full  value  for  men  the 
individual  problems  of  the  knowing  faculty,  as  correlate  so  to 
speak,  with  "  things  in  themselves."  So  in  the  new  division  of 
the  knowledge  process  his  theoretical  philosophy  belongs  to  one 
of  the  parts.  He  distinguishes  two  sides  of  the  knowing  con- 
sciousness, namely :  the  perceptive  faculty  and  reason.  In  the 
perceptive  faculty  are  given  the  materials  for  knowing,  namely : 
the  individual  sensationa  Through  the  reason  these  are  made 
subjects  of  thought.  These  sensations,  although  subjective 
act<«,  are  not  produced  by  a  spontaneous  and  definite  action  of 
the  will,  but  subsist  in  kind  and  order  through  a  necessity 
which  lies  outside  of  the  subject  They  are  the  results  of  the 
power  of  ^Hhings  in  themselves"  exercised  upon  the  conscious- 
nes&  Respecting  the  '^ thing  in  itself"  I  can  only  assert  this 
one  thing,  that  it  stimulates  the  consciousness  to  the  creation  of 
the  perceptions,  although  these  latter  may  not  possess  the  slight- 
est likeness  to  the  characteristics  of  the  former.  So  the  percep- 
tive faculty  is  called  receptive.  The  receptivity  of  the  percep- 
tive faculty  stands  in  contrast  to  the  spontaneity  of  thought 
For  the  perceptions  are  far  from  being  individual  intuitions  of 
the  thinking  power;  still  less  are  they  the  real  things  of  the 
outer  world.  But  the  perceptions  become  subjects  of  thought 
in  that  they  find  admission  into  the  forms  of  extension  and  time 
which  already  exist  in  the  Subject;  and  since  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  reason  they  become  further  the  subjects  of  thought 
they  ai'e  recognized  as  things. 

I  cannot  further  pursue  transcendental  aesthetics  (i.  e.  the 
dogmas  concerning  space  and  time),  nor  yet  the  transcendental 
logic  (i.  e.  the  dogmas  concerning  the  working  processes  of  the 
reason  in  forming  a  judgment),  nor  indeed  the  dogmas  of  the 
scheme  which  makes  comprehensible  the  union  of  these  two 
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heterogeneous  elements,  and  therefore  I  have  only  attempted 
to  sketch  definitely  the  peculiar  character  which  according  to 
Ka!it  the  knowing  power  possesses.  But  just  as  it  is  the  neces- 
sary fate  of  all  creations  of  nature  and  humanity  that  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  unchangable  never  shall  be  reached,  but  on 
the  other  hand  every  individual  creation  bears  within  itself 
from  its  birth  the  seeds  of  death,  and  accomplishes,  so  to  speak, 
only  the  preliminaries  for  further  development,  so  it  is  with  the 
Kantian  Philosophy.  For  Kant  was  reached  in  Konigsberg  by 
the  philosophic  wave  of  his  day,  and  was  rendered  fruitful  by 
it.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  ferment  in  Germany,  he  met 
with  a  cold  reception  because  he  really  followed  all  his  life  long 
that  channel  of  thought  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  in  his 
youth ;  coming  out  from  the  Wolffian  school  as  he  did  into  the 
idealistic  penetration  and  progression  of  the  Newtonian  teach- 
ings about  nature,  for  the  understanding  of  inanimate  nature. 
So  his  philosophy  halted  while  he  fortified  a  neutral  ground 
between  Psychology  and  Transcendental  Philosophy. 

His  fortifications,  however,  were  purely  logical.  He  did  not, 
like  Condillac,  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  categories,  but 
assumed  space  and  time,  and  the  categories  as  essential  elements 
of  the  soul ;  and  if  he  did  not  admit  them  as  faculties  present 
in  man  from  birth,  he  was  far  enough  from  enquiring  after  their 
genetic  development  He  picked  up  those  forms  naked  and 
unharmonized  and  he  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  differences 
which  lie  between  the  realm  of  the  mathematician,  and  that  of 
the  undeveloped  child  or  the  beast  Kant's  analysis  is  only 
capable  of  explaining  the  authenticated  a  priwi  (i.  e.  unsen- 
sualistic),  elements  of  the  concrete  images  of  the  developed 
(natural)  scientific  thought  The  thread  of  transcendental  in- 
quiry led  him  no  farther.  How  they  exist,  and  develop;  how 
concrete  forms  of  spiritual  activity  come  into  position  ;  indeed, 
on  what  conditions  it  is  possible  that  in  this  particular  individ- 
ual judgment  these  and  no  other  a  priori  elements  come  into 
activity  ;  this  he  cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  point  out  So 
his  anthropology  is  occupied  in  substance  with  inflexible  (Aris- 
totelian) definitions.  And  it  is  an  amusing  spectacle  to  see  how 
the  living  life  permeates  everywhere,  and  yet  he  is  unable  to 
throw  the  old  forms  overboard,  and  at  most  only  rattle  around 
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earnestly  among  them.  These  a  priori  doctrines  really  belong 
to  WoljBianism.  The  living  process  still  waits  to  take  its  place 
alongside. 

Here  Kant's  successors  start  in.  Borne  along  by  the  spirit 
of  the  18th  century  they  are  permeated  by  their  teacher^s 
fandamental  idea,  that  the  creative  power  of  the  spirit  mani- 
fests outwardly  all  of  its  knowing  capacity.  But  they  assume 
in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the  present  age,  the  a  priori 
attributes,  not  after  the  fashion  of  Kant,  but  rather,  as  it  were 
like  a  blank  tablet  made  ready  for  impressions.  And  so  in 
some  slight  degree  they  recognize  the  fact  that  over  against 
man  stands  the  Absolute,  unsympathetic  and  strange ;  but  out 
of  a  first  primary  act  of  consciousness,  the  complicated  mechan- 
ism of  the  soul  goes  on  step  by  step  methodically,  and  by  this 
means  the  Absolute  which  constitutes  the  central  germ  of  the 
soul  all  at  once  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  itself.  By  the 
investigation  of  that  fundamental  action,  however,  they  are 
prompted  to  dig  deeper  into  the  proper  internal  essence.  But 
they  do  not  do  it  after  all  for  they  turn  away  from  the  devel- 
oped spiritual  form,  to  the  analysis  of  the  child  consciousne^, 
or  after  the  manner  of  Condillac,  explain  hypothetical ly,  the 
development  of  this  spiritual  form.  They  do  strive,  however, 
in  all  proper  places  to  make  up  Kant's  deficiencies.  Kant 
seems  to  have  resisted  the  spirit  of  his  age;  but  his  followers,  at 
once  fanciful  and  constructive,  fall  far  behind  him  in  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  whole  problem,  as  related  to  the  concep- 
tion of  their  fundamental  idea.  So  they  leave  the  temperate 
ground  of  investigating  the  individual  thought,  which  Kant 
held,  and  which  (in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  plan  of  con- 
struction out  of  principles  already  in  hand),  had  most  pecul- 
iarly characterized  the  spirit  of  the  centur}*.  Fichte  reckoned 
as  the  fundamental  act,  the  fact  itself;  Schelling,  the  absolute 
identity  ;  Hegel,  the  absolute  existence  which  essentially  iden- 
tical with  nothingness  develops  into  being.  But  Kant,  stand- 
ing as  it  were  on  the  boundary  of  Knowledge,  had  now  already 
assumed  that  the  individual  perceptions  are  mere  material,  and 
inquired  no  farther  after  their  essence  or  composition.  In  the 
same  way  the  spirit  of  Romanticism  (which  doubtless  had  its 
root  in  the  unreal  side  of  Goethe-Schiller  idealism),  concerned 
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itself  as  a  general  thing  only  secondarily  about  empirical  expe- 
rience. Instead  of  recognizing  the  world  which  presses  down 
upon  their  consciousness  as  a  moderate  reality,  these  philoso- 
phers each  one  according  to  his  theory  develops  for  himself  the 
true  contents  of  the  world,  and  then  shoves  back  out  of  sight 
the  true  world  of  light  as  soon  as  it  does  not  harmonize  with 
their  construction. 

These  efforts,  perhaps  through  profoundness,  perhaps  through 
fanaticism,  asked  too  much  of  the  partial  idealism  of  the  first 
epoch,  and  whither  they  have  led  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  also 
well  known  how  much  damage  they  have  done  in  the  matter  of 
philosophical  thought.  To-day,  therefore,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  give  further  warning  against  following  these  examples. 
I  might  on  the  contrary  not  merely  call  your  attention  to  the 
childish  bravado  of  these  heaven  stormers  who  confound  the 
drops  in  the  bucket  with  the  universe,  and  the  human  soul 
with  the  Godhead,  but  I  might  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
real  depth  of  thought  which  characterizes  these  efforts :  these 
same  efforts  that  now  may  be  rebuked  with  scorn,  that  is  at 
least  very  cheap  because  it  requires  very  little  learning.  Not 
only  has  the  previously  indicated  dealing  of  Post-Kantian  phi- 
losophy with  the  bulwark  of  the  Kantian  thought,  viz:  inves- 
tigation, made  men  earnestly  believe  that  "the  thing  in  itself" 
is  not  knowable,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  object  which 
is  the  truth  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  proceeds  from  the  sub- 
ject, by  certain  methods,  and  is  understood  only  as  it  proceeds 
out  of  the  subject;  but  it  has  also,  while  it  has  sought  to 
remedy  the  undeniable  defects  of  the  system,  really  created  the 
clearly  defined  idea  that  thesoul  isdeveloped  out  of  simple  forms, 
which  have  always  been  complicated  beyond  the  fact;  and  has 
made  it  very  clear  to  the  consciousness  that  a  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  its  real  history  is  essentially  necessary. 
Hegel's  treatise  has  proved  most  fruitful  in  this  direction ;  for 
one  should  not  fail  on  account  of  his  onesidedness  to  appreciate 
his  really  aesthetic  method  of  criticism.  Schelling  /ilso,  who 
manifestly  revolted  from  this  above  mentioned  theory,  defines 
the  identity  of  the  object  and  the  subject  as  the  most  general, 
and  the  most  fundamental  conception. 

The  decline  which   directly  followed   the  collapse  of  the 
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(Kantian)  system  as  a  natural  consequence  gave  empiricism  a 
great  preponderance  over  the  spiritualistic  theory.  Borne  along 
by  its  real  and  unanswerable  inferences,  natural  science  held  a 
powerful  sway  over  the  masses,  and  in  bold  revolution  of  pre- 
vious theories  limited  spiritual  life  to  the  movement  of  material 
atoms.  I  have  already  shown  how  the  primary  efforts  in  this 
direction  brought  the  investigators  in  physiology  to  peculiar 
processes,  which  they  described,  as  unknown  ground.  These 
inner  processes  must  be  distinguished  from  the  activities  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  They  united  and  carried  to  completion  the 
separate  sensations  transmitted  through  the  senses,  and  so  obvi- 
ated the  defects  previously  mentioned  by  Descartes  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  sense-perceptions.  At  the  same  time  these  organs  of 
sense  must  finally  harmonize  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
the  categories  of  Kant  Their  simplest  forms  take  their  rise  in 
the  sensations,  and  simultaneously  with  them,  so  that  no  vio- 
lent opposition  to  these  sensations  can  be  entertained.  And 
still  less  is  it  permissible  for  the  former  to  find  fault  with  mate- 
rialism. 

But  while  one  turns  away  from  questions  which  pertain  to 
substance,  still  the  abstract  thought  must  discriminate  between 
the  two,  and  every  where  pursue  with  special  zeal  the  develop- 
ments of  these  unknown  forces.  For  this  alone  makes  compre- 
hensible the  motive  power  which  presses  forward  such  develop- 
ment We  all,  in  reality,  experience  the  same  sensations  as  the 
ten  year  old  boy.  If  now  our  thought  world  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, the  cause  for  this  difference  does  not  lie  in  the  sensations, 
but  in  the  development  of  those  inner  spiritual  forms  which 
reach  beyond  the  sensations  as  such. 

If  I  now  turn  away  from  the  progress  which  investigators 
have  made  in  so-called  German  philosophy,  and  lalso  from  the 
important  recent  developments  (I  might  here  rank  Lotz's  efforts 
in  the  first  rank  in  the  present  philosphical  movement),  I  find 
at  least  two  lines  of  movement  Physiological  research  exam- 
ines in  Psycho-physics  for  the  natural  basis  of  spirit-life,  and 
seeks  through  the  observation  of  infants,  and  those  who  are 
mentally  diseased,  as  well  as  through  experimental  investiga- 
tion, to  lay  open  the  progressive  action  which  is  taking  place 
between  the  known  relationships  of  organism,  and  the  known 
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elementary  spiritual  activities,  and  dispositiona  On  the  other 
side  is  the  further  development  and  transformations  of  those 
inner  processes  out  of  which  proceed  the  analysis  of  developed 
soul  powers,  viz:  the  so-called  categories.  These  have  been 
brought  constantly  nearer  the  focus  of  scientific  interest,  and 
today  under  the  name  of  Associational  Psychology  are  the  cen- 
ter of  scientific  thought.  For,  indeed,  many  of  the  younger 
philosophers,  who  desire  to  help  in  the  outfields  of  empirical  re- 
search take  the  theories  of  the  associations,  and  the  purely 
psychical  processes  as  helpers  in  a  more  or  less  comprehensive 
way  for  their  explanation  of  spiritual  life.  And  they  use  the 
word  life  here  in  the  widest  historical  sense.  The  psychologi- 
cal investigation  now,  to  use  the  words  of  Steinthal,  takes  the 
primary  elements,  as  given  elements,  and  seeks  to  show  how 
much  and  what  conformity  to  law  is  manifest  in  the  conception, 
in  this  way  establishing  an  immanent  causality  as  pertaining  to 
the  Consciousness.  The  two  directions  of  thought  which  I 
have  pointed  out  do  not  by  any  means  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  as  did  the  old  Empiricism  and  Rational- 
ism. They  do  not  stand  in  that  inflexible,  implacable  opposi- 
tion to  each  other ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  difference  in  their  efforts 
has  a  right  existence  and  foundation,  by  so  much  more  must 
they  from  dilBferent  sides  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
afford  one  another  much  needed  supplementary  aid. 

While  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Psychological  movement  on  which  the  German  philoso- 
phy of  the  present  day  presents  us  its  categorical  teaching,  as 
opposed  to  one-sided  Empiricism,  I  must  add  that  the  idea  of 
this  Empiricism,  or  Associational  Psychology  is  by  no  means  a 
creation  of  our  own  century.  In  the  earliest  epoch,  even  before 
the  time  of  Kant,  similar  efforts  had  been  put  forth,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  which  met  the  new  philosophy  at  its  very  first 
inception.  The  theories  of  Locke  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
opposition  and  ihey  were  in  part  at  least  inspired  by  a  fleter- 
mined  and  well-known  hatred  to  the  skeptical  theories  of  Hume. 
And  Hume  had  actually  drawn  his  destructive  conclusions 
from  psychological  considerations.  He  had  investigated  to  find 
the  origin  of  conceptions,  and  the  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  they  are  associated,  and  his  methodic  mind  was  at  first 
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snccessful  in  discovering  the  three  common  grounds  of  their 
association.  These  three  grounds  are,  the  similarity  of  concep- 
tions, their  connection  in  time  and  place,  and  causality.  But 
psychological  investigation  only  affords  the  starting  point  for 
metaphysical  speculation,  to  which  one  rapidly  hastens.  In  the 
Scottish  school,  however,  through  whole  generations  of  thinkers 
the  clearly  manifest  effort  prevailed,  to  complete  the  unsettled 
deficiencies  of  Idealism  and  Sensualism  as  well,  on  the  basis  of 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  spirit,  and  by  this  means  prove  the 
real  worth  of  the  conclusions.  But  at  first  from  such  a  basis 
one  would  naturally  leave  out  of  consideration  the  inferences 
which  relate  to  the  soul  and  the  world  at  large,  and  to  this  day 
this  mode  of  thought  has  maintained  the  ascendency  in  Eng- 
land and  also  in  France,  where  before  that  time  in  a  different 
and  somewhat  deeper  conception  of  the  subject,  Sensualism  in 
opposition  to  Materialism,  had  been  established  at  the  hands  of 
Condillac  and  Bonnet.  In  Germany  also,  before  the  time  of 
Kant,  like  efforts  had  been  put  forth,  and  we  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  Kreuz,  Tetens,  and  Karl  Philip  Moritz.  Even 
Kant  himself  is  to  be  reckoned  among  these  men,  in  so  far  as 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  is  actually  an  analysis  of  the  soul. 
Meanwhile  as  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  entirely  revolution- 
ized the  scientific  spirit,  so  the  thought  of  the  Empirical  philos- 
ophy in  Germany  entered  into  a  new  relationship,  viz :  into  a 
close  union  with  the  questions  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
as  those  raised  by  the  followers  of  Kant.  And  to  these  we 
must  now  also  add  a  second  series  which  have  been  almost  neg- 
lected by  men  of  our  own  day.  Beneke's  psychological  labors 
alone  stand  on  the  ground  of  the  old  English  philosophy. 

By  what  means  and  in  what  spirit  shall  a  problem  be 
sofved,  which  rests  entirely  on  the  basis  from  which  this 
question  has  been  put  to  the  investigator?  The  Scotch  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  philosophy  through  empirical  phi- 
losojifcy  directly  upon  the  accepted  common  sense  of  men. 
To  be  sure,  they  would  base  the  spiritual  science  as  well  as 
natural  science  upon  experiment  and  experience  and  thereby 
oppose  Hume's  conclusions  as  well  as  Berkeley's;  but  they 
took  the  position  without  any  further  demonstration,  that  all 
men  have  intuitive  knowledge,  i.  e.  common  sense,  common  and 
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incontrovertible,  opposition  to  which  is  absurd.     This  intuitive 
knowledge  cannot  be  further  explained,  though  by  hjperacute- 
ness  it  may  be  made  self -contradictory  or  distorted.     From  this 
primitive  knowledge  they  reached  the  conclusions  that  every 
perception  indicates  an  object  perceived,  and  that  things  are  as 
we  perceive  them,  etc.     So  they  oppose  Hume  and  Locke's 
^^  tabula  rasQy"  and  accept  the  reality  of  the  spirit  as  they  do 
that  of  natural  things.    For  them  then  the  theories  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  ideas  must  show  the  details,  since  out  of  the  elements 
the  complicated  conception  takes  its  risa     In  short  all  concep- 
tions proceed  from  simple  elements  through  combination.    I 
see  a  horse,  for  example,  and  therefore  all  his  characteristics  are 
known  to  me,  even  those  which  I  do  not  see,  as  for  instance,  his 
speed  and  strength,  and  anatomical  structure,  etc     Just  so  the 
sight  of  sugar  suggests  its  sweetness;  for  the  whole  mass  of 
characteristics  concentrated  into  one  unity  take  possession  of  the 
consciousness,  as  soon  as  a  single  one  is  put  forward.    Such  com- 
plication or  blending  of  characteristics  takes  place  experiment- 
ally as  the  result  of  contiguity  in  time  and  place ;  afterwards 
through  relationship  of  likeness  or  contrast,  or  as  a  result  of 
conceived  relationships,  i.  e.  causality,  inherence,  etc.     So  the 
whole  complication  of  ideas  become  accustomed  to  follow  in 
regular  succession.     This  produces  an  association  of  various 
ideas,  and  the  oftener  these  different  conceptions  come  in  con- 
tact the  stronger  does  the  association  become,  and  the  stronger 
influence  does  the  succession  possess  on  the  general  existence  of 
the  soul.     The  reverse  association  is  reproduction.     One  real 
conception  in  the  consciousness    produces  others  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  are  associated  with  it,  either  by  and  for  them- 
selves, or  by  reason  of  the  assistance  which  is  rendered  them, 
partly   by  the  general  condition  of  the  consciousness  at  Ihe 
moment     So  the  sight  of  a  well-known  book  which  we  have 
read  calls  to  mind  fii'st,  the  remembrance  of  its  contents,  and 
awakens  a  desire  for  another  reading.     Lying  here  in  thisTOom 
and  in  its  accustomed  place  it  calls  up  perhaps  a  fact  in  memory 
in  connection  with  which  I  have  seen  the  book  which  though 
real  and  objective,  had  actually  nothing  to  do  with  the  book. 

These  are  in  part  the  crude  fundamental  ideas  of  the  psychi- 
cal mechanics,  which  were  discovered  before  the  time  of  Kant 
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They  are  based  on  the  daily  experience  of  life  and  have  no  need 
of  transforination  or  delicate  microscopical  examination.  Kant 
overthrew  the  foundations  of  this  home-spun  philosophy,  which 
manifestly  presents  the  subject  and  object  as  the  granted  prin- 
cipals, by  asking  the  simple  question,  "How  now  is  knowledge 
in  any  wise  possible?'*  He  left  this  question  as  a  chemical 
resigent  to  react  on  the  whole  building  of  contemporaneous  phi- 
losophy, and  left  to  his  followers  the  problem  of  a  new  system 
to  be  built  from  the  foundation,  and  with  the  tools  better 
formed  and  more  thoroughly  comprehended,  which  he  himself 
had  originated.  While  the  empirical  philosophy  before  the 
time  of  Kant  took  as  the  subject  of  analysis  the  common  con- 
sciousness which  these  philosophers  had  inherited,  so  that 
clearly  defined  Englishmen  or  Germans  stand  before  me  (even 
Shakespeare  conceived  to  himself  the  Bomans  and  Greeks  as 
genuine  Englishmen) ;  in  the  methods  of  their  spiritual  life  and 
while  in  the  second  place  it  makes  its  own  labor  especially 
light,  because  it  takes  into  consideration  the  manifestations 
which  flit  upon  the  surface  of  spiritual  activity  still  it  has  a 
proper  conception  of  the  internal  framework.  So  now  as  the 
result  of  Kant's  destructive  theories,  the  problem  devolves  to 
explain  those  presupposed  forms  of  Space  and  Time,  of  Object 
and  Subject.  It  was,  however,  entirely  in  consonance  with  the 
philosophical  spirit,  which  we  have  before  described,  that 
transcending  the  motive  power  given  by  Kant,  the  develop- 
ment and  real  unchangeableness  of  the  whole  man  should  be 
depicted  before  the  eyes  in  a  more  complete  representation,  from 
which  the  story  is  reduced  to  a  plain  testimony.  In  short  it  has 
undertaken  to  explore  the  beginning  and  development  of  all 
forms  of  existence  and  life  in  their  mutual  relationship  by 
means  of  one  another.  For  this  reason  nobody  could  claim 
with  any  more  certainty  than  before  that  the  starting  point  of 
development  according  to  the  form  of  the  spiritual  life  is  actu- 
ally iSentical  with  the  present  condition,  but  the  attempt  must 
be  made  to  bring  forward  new  and  diflferent  kinds  of  proof 
respecting  spiritual  life  in  the  subsequently  developing  con- 
sciousness. The  *' State  of  Nature"  Rousseau  dreamed  of. 
Herder's  revival  of  the  poetry  of  the  people,  and  especially  his 
historical  view,  and  later  the  efiforts  of  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt 
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with  reference  to  the  existence  and  origin  of  speech,  and  the 
investigation  of  Sanscrit  are  steps  in  this  direction.  On  the 
other  side,  however,  the  rich  treasure  of  well  sifted  materials 
which  philosophical  investigation  for  a  hundred  years  has  laid 
up,  had  independently  of  Kant  prepared  the  way  for  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  worth  while  to  lay  hold  upon  the  development  of 
the  human  soul,  considered  as  a  process,  through  many  methods 
which  really  differed  from  one  another.  By  this  means  the 
subject  matter  of  the  question  has  enlarged  and  developed 
parallel  with  the  study  of  it. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  here,  how  Hegel  and  Schel- 
ling  looked  at  the  subject  from  their  stand-point  or  how  they 
sought  to  explain  it  But  there  are  very  slight  grounds  for 
asserting  that  this  second  more  realistic  philosophical  move- 
ment, which  proceeded  from  Kant  had  taken  up  into  full  em- 
brace and  with  full  understanding,  this  same  question  antagon- 
istically. Herbert's  penetrating  powers  of  thouglit  took  cogniz- 
ance especially  of  the  first  mentioned  formal  side,  and  completely 
metamorphosed  the  old  basis  of  Psychology  in  his  theory  of  the 
order  of  conceptions  and  the  complicated  processes  of  apper- 
ception. The  union  of  his  teaching  with  his  peculiar  metaphys 
ical  views  and  mathematical  stand  points  was  perhaps  less  defec- 
tive than  his  psychology,  for  the  latter,  to  use  the  brevity  need- 
ful to-day,  touched  only  lightly  the  popular  psychological  side, 
and  really  left  the  whole  matter  entirely  out  of  consideration. 
Under  the  old  Psychology  of  our  century  these  found  their  best 
representative  in  Theodore  Waitz,  who  also  laid  emphasis  on 
the  natural  science  side  of  the  question,  and  whose  anthropol- 
ogy is  known  far  and  wide.  Passing  by  other  investigations 
which  were  undertaken  in  the  same  or  like  purpose,  e.  g,  the 
important  work  of  Lazar  Geiger,  I  turn  to  the  man  who  resting 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors  has  in  my  judgment  taken 
the  whole  question  deeply  and  comprehensively  under  his  con- 
sideration, namely  Steinthal.  Besting  on  Wilhelm  Von  Hum- 
boldt's work  as  a  basis,  critically  analyzing  by  means  of  the 
philological  method  learned  from  Boekh,  equipped  with  an 
unprecedented  knowledge  of  the  science  of  language,  of  classic 
and  modern  philology  and  philosophy,  and  also  endowed  wiihiu 
with  the  spirit  and  the  faculty  of  natural  research,  Steinthal 
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brought  into  view  the  life  of  the  primitive  man  which  he  had 
coDHtrocted  in  his  comprehensive  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  speech  in  connection  with  the  questions  and  views 
of  the  recent  comparative  mythology ;  and  he  was  also  a  close 
observer  of  the  archeeological  research  which  had  been  under- 
taken during  the  last  ten-years  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany 
and  England  concerning  the  outer  forms  of  the  primeval  man, 
and  which  has  come  to  a  final  completion  in  Darwinism.  While 
he  permitted  the  general  conceptions  so  attained  to  combine 
with  definite  and  peculiar  problems  of  philology  and  language- 
science,  which  hB  sought  to  explain  in  his  history  of  philology 
among  the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  and  in  other  ways  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  principal  types  of  language  development,  and 
especially  through  the  Mandingo  (Negro)  language.  He  deep- 
ened and  broadened  the  first  started  germ  of  purpose  in  his 
soul  to  a  purpose  which  embraced  all  sides  of  life  from  the 
primitive  conditions,  forms,  and  processes  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  people  grows  and  varie&  Through  his  own  and 
other's  labors  he  sought  to  bring  these  conditions,  forms  and 
processes  to  an  intelligible  clearness.  He  used  as  an  instru- 
ment thereto  Herbert's  Psychical  Mechanics  which  Lazarus  had 
freed  from  the  metaphysical  and  mathematical  speculations  of 
its  author.  To  this  end  with  his  friend  who  had  projected  and 
established  the  idea  of  a  national  Psychology,  he  founded  eight- 
een years  ago  the  "  Journal  of  National  Psychology  and  general 
Science  of  Language." 

While  now  the  laws  of  the  special  manifestations  of  national 
life  were  studied  in  groups,  and  synthetical  ideas  sought  out, 
finally  seven  years  ago  Steinthal  had  through  his  "  Introduction 
to  Psychology  and  Philology  "  independently  wrought  a  basis 
for  Psychical  Mechanics  from  the  new  stand  point  which  on  the 
one  side  explained  perfectly  the  general  rules  of  soul  life,  and 
the  other  hand  with  their  help  explained  the  first  and  founda- 
tional steps  of  human  development,  and  in  particular  the  origin 
of  speech.  This  work  which  contains  "the  best  and  the 
kernel,"  the  first  and  the  last  of  SteinthaPs  studies,  comprises 
in  systematical  statement  the  fundamental  conception  wrought 
out  by  a  work  of  twenty-five  years.  Herbert's  doctrine  of  the 
"Apperception  of  Concepts"  constitutes  the  central  doctrine  of 
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the  work.  In  that  transformatioD  which  Lazaras  and  Steinthal 
have  given  their  teachings,  there  has  been  accomplished  bj 
them  in  behalf  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  soul  life  of 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  mankind,  and  in  behalf  of  every 
form  of  soul-life  in  general  according  to  the  fundamental  plan, 
just  what  contemporaneous  investigators  in  Nature  have  been 
searching  for,  while  they  sought  more  clearly  to  determine  and 
fathom  the  "unknown  territory *'  which  they  unexpectedly 
came  upon  in  the  perceptive  faculty. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  show  how  from  this  position  the  ques- 
tion of  Psychical  Mechanics  stands,  this  question  whose  further 
development  on  its  principal  side,  I  have  made  from  this  time 
forth  my  life  work. 

If  the  searcher  into  nature  at  a  suitable  time  expi-esses  his 
conviction  that  a  soul-life  may  live  and  move  in  the  center  of 
our  organism,  he  still  does  not  necessarily  admit  any  direct 
influence  of  the  same  to  modify  his  work  in  the  investigation 
into  the  relationships  of  thought-manifestations.  Even  if  the 
conjecture  were  correct  and  every  physical  movement  was  the 
expression  of  an  inner  life,  as  indeed,  is  held  probable  by  the 
best  thinkers,  that  by  no  means  disturbs  the  investigator  so  long 
as  he  applies  himself  to  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  labor.  And 
just  so  I  think  it  should  be  granted  to  the  searcher  after  spirit- 
life  to  analyze  in  his  own  way  the  spirit  of  the  past  dwelling  in 
scattered  vestiges  in  our  libraries,  and  in  a  thousand  memorials 
which  it  has  wrought  out  It  may  be  true  that  every  properly 
grammatical  form,  every  well  defined  feeling,  and  every  defi- 
nite thought  even  should  be  accompanied  by  or  dependant  upon 
definite  actions  of  the  central  organ,  provided  only  that  these 
creating  causes  of  the  spirit-life  for  the  past  shall  in  no  wise  be 
permitted  to  create  or  guide  in  the  matters  of  to-day,  and  still 
further  granting  that  their  testimony  for  the  present  shall  only 
amount  to  a  respectable  promise.  If  we  must  wait  until  the 
investigator  explains  to  us  the  thought  of  the  races  that  have 
disappeared,  we  must  either  be  content  with  very  scanty  asser- 
tions or  postpone  our  demands  on  all  such  subjects,  as  for 
example,  the  Greek  Kalends: — not  to  speak  of  this  fact  that  the 
philological  investigation,  if  the  searcher  would  thoroughly  ful- 
fill his  promise,  must  beforehand  comprehend  and  plainly  define 
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the  end  to  be  attained.  The  course  of  thought  for  which  even 
the  explanatory  basis  would  have  to  be  pointed  out  (and,  in- 
deed probably  created),  must  be  opened  up  and  harmonized 
independently  of  modern  science.  And  so  the  demeanor  of 
certain  people  can  no  more  trouble  the  philologist  as  such,  than 
can  the  sensitiveness  of  plant-life  make  the  botanist  uneasy. 
Each  investigator  draws  near  to  the  realm  of  knowledge  for  his 
task  on  that  side  which  is  turned  toward  him,  and  we  have 
plainly  seen  that  on  the  other  side  of  Psycho-physics  (and  in 
intimate  connection  with  this  side),  a  proper  life  of  conscious- 
ness remains  to  be  investigated  and  made  intelligible. 

Now  to  be  sure  the  realm  of  observation  for  the  Philologists 
and  Psychologists,  does  not  present  such  direct  intelligible 
manifestation  to  the  senses  as  material  nature  does,  for  the 
inner  life  of  man  standing  before  me  is  shut  up  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  sensea  In  order,  however^  that  we  may  get  at 
the  simplest  facts,  this  shut-up  inner  life  remains  embodied  in 
the  treasures  of  literature  and  so  open  to  the  light  of  day ;  so 
that  the  reproduction  of  these  facts  in  the  mind  of  the  properly 
furnished  investigator,  is  not  far  removed  in  exactness  and 
sharpness  from  that  which  the  experimental  investigator  attains 
upon  natural  objects  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  retort. 

The  Greek  language,  for  example,  is  becoming  every  day 
more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  it  is  a  thing  which  is  com- 
pletely spiritual,  a  fragment  of  Greek  spiritual  life :  and  the 
grammatical  system  which  constitutes  a  language  is  woven  and 
built  up  exclusively  through  unknown  powers  of  the  soul. 
This  fabric  now  lies  in  the  works  of  literature  quite  open  to 
the  analysis  of  the  investigator,  as  do  also  the  powers  which 
have  produced  it 

Philology  and  Psychology  therefore  need  no  skillfully  in- 
vented machinery  to  break  through  the  crust  of  the  present. 
Literature  brings  at  once  to  view  in  its  slightest  movement  the 
spirit  of  a  past  which  has  been  a  thousand  years  gone  by.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  construct  a  genetic  system  of  soul-life 
and  to  throw  a  brilliant  light  like  that  of  day  upon  the  powers 
of  the  soul  which  have  performed  their  work  so  darkly  and 
secretly,  as  well  as  upon  these  facts  of  general  conception  which 
have  been  thus  apparently  self -developed. 
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To  the  Psychologist,  as  well  as  to  the  investigator  in  material 
nature,  and  especially  to  the  investigator  in  science,  there  is  a 
general,  all  pervading  supposition  that  each  and  every  manifes- 
tation and  fact  follows  immutable  laws.  To  seek  out  and 
determine  these  laws  is  the  problem  of  the  investigator.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  lay  down  this  proposition  in  good  earnest, 
so  soon  have  we  with  equal  assurance  established  the  concep- 
tion of  natural  and  spiritual  mechanics,  and  we  have  united  the 
present  closely  to  the  past  Spiritual  science  must  altogether 
cast  away  such  unlimited  life  and  action  as  the  visions  of 
romance  ascribe  to  the  soul,  just  as  our  physical  science  has 
long  ago  cast  away  this  principle  from  material  investigation.s; 
and  still  further  true  science  demands  that  in  the  midst  of 
established  proportions  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  character, 
and  in  the  midst  of  mutual  relationships,  all  inner,  or  spiritual 
existence  shall  be  disregarded ;  and  these  manifold  relationships 
and  varying  combinations  of  ideas  shall  be  studied  directly  and 
in  bodily  form  in  the  language  records,  just  as  men  study  the 
so-called  rules  of  grammar  which  are  the  results  of  them.  The 
new  psychological  investigation  consists  in  this  contact  and 
bodily  intercoui-se  with  the  definite  individual  manifestations 
or  facts  of  the  spiritual  life;  a  life,  an  actual  existence  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  foundations  laid  for  the  existence  of  language, 
a  foundation  entirely  different  from  the  fascinating  guess-work 
of  the  old  empirical  philosophy. 

The  investigator  seeks  first  the  separate  elementary  laws  in 
the  compound  forms  of  soul-life  as  they  present  themselves. 
Then  he  combines  these  laws  hypothetically  for  himself,  and 
seeks  to  put  them  in  connection  and  mutual  relationship  with 
one  another;  and  finally  he  puts  to  the  test  their  value  and 
truth  in  the  explanation  and  derivation  of  the  individual  facts 
of  historical  development,  and  by  such  application  corrects  and 
perfects  any  vague  or  incorrect  arrangement  To  this  end  the 
investigator  will  turn  immediately  and  particularly  to  those 
facts  which  like  the  origin  of  language  are  directly  accessible 
through  the  observation  of  children,  and  which  have  an  epoch- 
making  importance  in  the  development  of  soul-life.  As  a 
resultant  from  this  work  he  will  keep  in  mind  the  genetic 
development  of  soul-life  in  the  race.     A  division  of  the  work  is 
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unavoidable  and  thereby  a  plain  opposition  appears  between 
the  theoretical  movement,  and  the  practical  investigation  of 
andividual  forms.  But  this  is  quite  necessary  for  the  health  of 
the  scientific  research.  For  by  this  means  neither  one  of  the 
two  sides  is  permitted  to  misuse  the  freedom  granted  them,  to 
deny  the  other,  or  to  accept  facts  without  investigation ;  but 
both  must  work  together  with  direct  and  mutual  consideration 
as  comprehensively  and  energetically  as  may  be,  so  as  to  attain 
by  means  of  these  concentrated  common  eflforts  the  most  per- 
fect ideal  of  truth.  But  just  as  one  can  be  an  eminent  investi- 
gator in  material  nature,  and  discover  new  laws  in  this  or  that 
department  without  feeling  the  need  of  speculating  further  with 
respect  to  the  nature  or  power  of  atoms ;  just  so  the  finding 
out  and  arranging  of  psychical  laws  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  basis  upon  which  they  finally  rest.  Here  metaphysics,  in 
its  turn,  may  rightfully  step  in  on  to  the  foundation  of 
psychological  fact 

I  cannot  attempt,  to-day,  to  explain  further  the  question,  as 
to  how  far  Psychology  has  now  reached  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  laws  and  foundation  principles  (in  the  origin  of  language  for 
example),  assaulting  as  it  does  former  arrangements  in  order  to 
loosen  the  complicated  psychical  framework,  and  resolve  it  into 
algebraical  formulas,  which  like  the  formulas  of  chemistry 
bring  into  plain  view  the  constituent  elements.  It  is  very  clear 
that  just  in  proportion  as  efibrts  made  in  this  direction  are  suc- 
cessful, all  constructive  arbitrariness  is  removed  from  spiritual 
facts  (i.  e.  the  perception  and  conception  of  spirit),  and  the  way 
is  open  for  a  purely  scientific  method  of  treatment 

In  fine,  the  eflTort  of  the  whole  new  philosophical  movement 
for  several  hundred  years,  as  my  essay  has  sought  to  demon- 
strate, has  been  to  comprehend  the  essence  and  conditions  of 
thought  development  And  all  the  variations  and  contradic- 
tions which  have  come  to  light  in  its  inner  development  find,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  their  worth  and  their  complete  harmonizing  in 
the  thought  of  psychical  mechanism,  built  as  this  is  on  the 
foundation  of  a  physiological  study  of  the  race.  For  this  reason 
I  feel  justified  in  pointing  out  SteinthaFs  "Thatigkeit"  as  a 
work  which  lays  the  foundation  for  a  new  epoch.  I  must  not 
now  attempt  to  show  how  on  this  basis  the  chief  philosophical 
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w  investigation  stands  opposed  to  Kant  The  main  object  of  this 
discourse  was  to  show  how  this  investigation  cannot  possibly  be 
built  upon  the  basis  of  natural  science  alone,  but  that  the  exist- 
ence and  development  of  spiritual  forms  must  be  followed 
through  different  stages  of  development  If,  however,  I  were 
now  specially  anxious  to  point  out  the  uniting  chord  of  the 
.  manifestly  varying  scientific  efforts,  this  must  suffice  to  remove 
the  suspicion  that  I  value  only  the  thoroughly  investigating 
labors  of  the  natural  science  of  the  present  day.  The  whole 
problem  of  science  is  great  and  important.  It  is  enough  if  the 
individual  investigator,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  him,  grasps  it 
with  clear  eyes  and  builds  to-day  at  the  place  where  he  stands, 
not  with  phraseological  arbitrariness  but  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  historical  connection,  and  on  the  basis  not  only  of  facts,  but 
of  acknowledged  and  prevailing  facts. 
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Articlb   IX,— notices  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

Dr.  Dalb's  Sermons.* — These  sermons  were  written  not  less 
than  the  Address  witli  reference  to  "  a  period  of  theological  de- 
cay and  transition.*'  They  were  intended,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
"to  illustrate  and  enforce  truths  to  which  .  .  .  Evangelicalism 
had  given  insullicient  prominence,  or  .  .  .  re-assert  truths  which 
were  the  strength  of  evangelicalism  in  its  victorious  years,  but 
which  have  lately,  in  some  quarters,  been  sinking  into  neglect." 
"  In  all  parts  of  the  country  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  theologi- 
cal restlessness.  I  constantly  meet  with  men  who  hold  the  sub- 
stance of  the  evangelical  faith,  but  who  declare  themselves  dis- 
satisfied with  the  intellectual  representation  of  it  which  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  evangelical  churches.  I  think,  too,  there  are 
the  clearest  signs  that  even  those  who  stand  by  the  evangeVical 
definitions  of  the  last  century  are  not  likely  to  have  many  succes- 
sors." (pp.  iii.  and  iv.)  In  the  ninth  sermon  he  says:  "When 
Calvinism  was  a  living  faith  it  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  it, 
and  it  had  the  strength  of  the  granite  hills.  But  Calvinism  is 
dead,  and  dead  things  soon  become  unlovely,  hideous,  and  dis- 
gusting. The  reaction  in  this  country  is  universal.  Only  here 
and  there  does  a  really  strong  man  hold  fast  to  the  Calvinistic 
theology;  and  we  have  come  to  think  Calvinism  quite  incredible. 
.  .  .  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  given  up  Calvinism ;  and 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  still  had  an  arm  vigorous  enough  to 
strike  rather  heavily  any  one  who  challenged  its  authority,  I  used 
to  preach  against  it  rather  frequently  and  with  hot  energy ;  but 
the  time  is  come  for  considering  the  Idea  which  is  now  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  which  fills  as  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  men  to- 
day as  Calvinism  did  in  the  period  of  its  power." 

We  are  surprised  at  these  ill-considered  remarks  on  Calvinism. 
But  a  vigorous  thinker  is  not  always  a  careful  and  accurate  one. 
Calvinism  is  older  than  Calvin,  or  Augustine,  or  Paul.  The  ques- 
tions it  debates  were  debated  by  heathen  philosophers  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  are  as  old  as  philosophy  and  as  perennial  as  phi- 

*  The  Evatigdical  JRerival^  and  other  Sermons:  with  an  Address  on  the  Work  of 
the  Christian  Ministry  in  a  period  of  theological  Decay  aud  Transition.  By  R. 
W.  Dale,  Birmingham.  London:  Hodder  ft  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row, 
1880.     viii.  and  286  pages.     Price  6  shillings. 
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\  losophical  thought     Augustine  applied  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
to  Christianity — Calvinism  at  bottom  is  a  form  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.     The  essential  tiniths  recognized  in  the  system  are 
truths  of  Theism  and  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.    It 
teaches  that  God,  the  Absolute  and  Perfect  Reason,  is  supreme 
and  sovereign,  and  the  universe  with  all  in  it  has  no  independent 
existence  but  is  always  dependent  on  him ;  that  his  action  in  the 
universe  is  the  continuous  realization  of  an  ideal  or  plan  eternal 
in  the  Absolute  Reason ;  that  in  realizing  this  ideal  he  is  ever  im- 
manent and  active  in  nature  revealing  his  perfections,  and  among 
rational  beings  administering  a  providential  government  which  is 
universal ;  that  this  action  in  nature  and  providence  is  the  con- 
tinuous expression  of  the  thoughts  of  reason  and  the  realization 
of  the  ideals  of  his  wisdom  in  acts  of  love ;  that  in  redemption 
man  is  dependent  on  God  as  a  sinner  for  salvation  not  less  than 
as  a  creature ;  that  it  is  God  who  first  loves  and  seeks  sinners, 
not  sinners  who  first  love  and  seek  God ;  that  God  comes  into 
humanity  in  Christ  and  abides  in  humanity  in  the  Spirit  bringing 
to  man  the  offers  and  agencies  of  redemption,  and  only  by  trust- 
ing in  him  who  first  loved  us  and  comes  to  us  as  our  redeemer, 
can  any  man  be  saved.     It  has  commonly  been  the  weakness  of 
theologians  that,  from  clearly  known  truths  respecting  God,  they 
have  felt  obliged  to  draw  all  the  inferences  which  seemed  to  them 
logically  necessary,  and  to  bring  the  whole  to  exact  formulation, 
and  to  supply  the  "joints"  necessary  to  make  a  system  complete 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  details.     Thus  doctrines  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  truth  not  essential  to  it,  and  conclusions  have  been 
reached  self-con tmdictory  and  of  immoral  tendency,  exemplifying 
the  evil  of  attempting  to  define  the  infinite  completely  by  the  log- 
ical processes  of  a  finite  mind.     But  a  clear  and  candid  thinker 
will  distinguish  the  essentials  of  a  system  from  its  appendages, 
and  not  reject  the  tundameutal  truth  because  in  its  voyage  over 
the  troubled  seas  of  human  thought,  barnacles  of  en-or  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  it.     Certainly  if,  as  Dr.  Dale  says,  Calvin- 
ism when  it  was  a  living  faith  was  beautiful  and  mighty,  it  mabt 
have  had  a  preponderance  of  truth.     And  if  it  once  was  true,  it 
cannot  now  be  "  dead"  and  in  its  corruption  "  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting."    In  fact  Calvinism  to  many  minds  is  little  else  than  the 
falsities  and  absurdities  which  its  opponents  have  insisted  are  log- 
ically involved  in  it,  and  which  Calvinists  strenuously  disclaim. 
The  reaction,  as  Dr.  Dale  elsewhere  says,  is  not  against  the 
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trath,  but  against  inadequate  or  distorted  traditional  representa- 
tions of  it.  It  is  as  real  a  reaction  from  Arminianism  and  Socinian- 
ism  as  from  Calvinism.  This  reaction  is  healthy  so  far  as  it  is 
from  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  an  intellectual  consensus  as  to 
all  the  minutiae  of  doctrine,  as  the  exclusive  basis  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  preservative  of  Cliristian  faith,  to  a  consensus  also  of 
worship  and  of  work  in  saving  the  world  from  sin.  It  is  healthy  so 
far  as  it  is  from  human  speculations,  from  a  merely  speculative 
interest  in  truth,  and  an  ecclesiastical  insistence  or  dogma,  to  in- 
tei-est  in  the  personal  God,  in  the  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  in  the  historical  action  of  redemption  in  Cbnst 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  all  Chnstian  agencies,  facts,  and  truths, 
as  forces  to  turn  men  from  selfishness  to  love,  and  so  to  renovate 
society  and  transform  it  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  its  influence  Christians  will  be  able  to  look  be- 
yond the  traditions  of  their  several  sects,  and  discover  that  God 
and  the  universe  are  not  all  comprehended  in  their  thirty-nine 
articles  or  any  other  number  of  articles  ;  and  that  instead  of  de- 
nouncing a  great  system  of  thought  in  which  Christians  have 
worked  powerfully  from  generation  to  generation  for  the  renova- 
tion of  men  as  '^  dead,  hideous,  and  disgusting,"  they  will  grasp 
the  great  truth  in  it  and  broaden  their  own  beliefs  and  lives  by 
accepting  this'  truth  as  complementary  to  their  own.  The  reac- 
tion is  unhealthy  so  far  as  it  fosters  an  impression  that  religion 
has  no  intellectual  and  rational  basis,  a  depreciation  of  the  results 
of  Chnstian  thinking  in  the  past,  and  of  all  theological  investi- 
gation of  Christian  truth  in  the  present,  and  a  disposition  to  deny 
any  importance  to  an  agreement  in  belief  of  doctrine  as  a  basis 
of  fellowship  and  a  preservative  of  the  purity  of  Christian  faith 
and  life. 

The  iirat  sermon  is  a  criticism  of  the  evangelical  revival  of  the 
last  century  in  Great  Britain  and  of  its  influence,  to  the  present 
time.  The  next  Ave  are  on  Christian  morality.  Then  follows  a 
sermon  on  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  which  the  preacher  considers 
why  evangelical  religion  is  now  less  than  formerly  characterized 
by  the  sense  of  sin  and  joy  in  its  forgiveness.  The  eighth  is  on 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  men.  The  others 
are  entitled:  "The  gospel  for  the  church,"  "Love  for  Christ," 
and  "  the  Ministry  of  St.  Paul." 

Dr.  Dale's  style  of  preaching  is  simple  to  the  last  degree ;  he 
deals  directly  with  men,  and  discusses  every  subject  in  its  practi- 
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cal  connection  with  the  daily  work  of  life  and  the  living  issues  of 
the  day.  He  uses  almost  no  rhetorical  ornament.  In  his  earnest- 
ness and  incisiveness  the  sermons  remind  us  of  the  Arab  warrior^s 

sword : 

"  Terribly  he  rode  along 

With  his  Yemen  sword  for  aid : 
Ornament  the  sword  had  none 
Save  the  notches  on  its  blade." 

The  J^hilosophy  of  Carlylb.* — This  volume  treats  not  the 
biography  of  Carlyle  but  strictly  confines  itself  to  his  philosophy. 
The  philosophy  treated  is  the  moral  and  practical  rather  than  the 
speculative.  The  volume  considers  Carlyle's  views  of  human  life 
and  character,  of  political  institutions  and  progress,  of  emancipa- 
tion and  other  great  human  interests  on  which  he  has  spoken  or 
written,  and  traces  them  to  the  principles  on  which  they  rested  in 
his  mind.  It  discusses  his  indebtedness  to  German  philosophy 
and  literature ;  compares  his  speculative  opinions  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel ;  traces  his  indebtedness  to 
Goethe ;  ciiticises  Morley's  characterization  of  him  as  "  the 
Rousseau  of  these  times  for  English  speaking  nations.''  The 
general  drift  of  the  author's  thought  is  well  expressed  in  the 
motto  from  Emerson  prefixed  to  the  book :  "  Carlyle  has,  best  of 

all  men  in  England,  kept  the  manly  attitude  in  hisYime 

His  errors  of  opinion  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  merit, 
in  my  judgment."  TLe  work  is  not  a  systematic  analysis  and 
criticism  of  Carlyle's  philosophy,  but  rather  a  series  of  essays  on 
various  salient  points  io  his  opinions  and  treatment  of  human 
life.  The  criticism  is  kindly  but  discriminating.  The  style  is  for 
the  most  part  agreeable.  The  author  is  affluent  in  illustrations 
and  observations  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  discriminating  and 
thoughtful  reading ;  and  the  book  is  valuable,  not  merely  as  a 
discriminating  critique  of  Carlyle's  philosophy,  but  as  also  rich 
in  suggestive  and  wise  thought  on  many  of  the  great  questions 
of  human  life.  We  are,  however,  surprised  and  amused  at 
the  representatives  of  the  true  poet  which  the  author  selects: 
"  Men  will  split  upon  the  Tuppers  and  Kathrinaa  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  according  to  their  culture  and  their  moods.  The 
true  poet,  even — Longfellow,  Job,  Walt  Whitman — may,  like  the 
philosopher,  choose  his  own  form."     (p.  24.) 

♦  The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle.     By  Edwin  D.  Mead.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflio 
&  Co.    The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  1881.     140  pages. 
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GiBsoN^s  Mosaic  Era.* — This  volume  contains  twenty-four 
lectures,  and  three  appendices  on  the  names  "  Jehovah,"  "  Israel," 
and  "  Christ."  The  questions  as  to  the  date,  authorship,  and 
integrity,  of^he  books  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  not  critical,  but  expository  and  practical.  The 
treatment  is  topical,  the  subject  of  each  lecture  being  some  event 
in  the  history,  or  some  peculiarity  of  the  ritual  and  ceremonial, 
of  which  the  author  presents  what  he  regards  as  the  spiritual 
significance  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  We  find  some 
striking  thoughts  and  the  work  may  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive for  popular  reading.  It  would  have  had  greater  value,  if  the 
author  had  a  more  profound  historical  sense  and  had  brought  out 
more  fully  the  historical  significance  of  events  in  their  relation  to 
and  their  unity  in  God's  historical  action  in  redemption  which 
culminates  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  we  find  the  spiritual  significance  and 
power  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather  than  in  interpreting  isolated 
acts  and  services  as  symbols  or  types  of  spiritual  truth. 

Dr.  Bushnbll's  "Building  Eras"  and  other  papers. f — This 
is  the  third  volume  of  "  Literary  Varieties."  It  contains  six  dis- 
courses delivered  on  various  occasions,  the  subjects  of  which  are : 
The  New  Education,  Common  Schools,  Pulpit  Talent,  Training 
for  the  Pulpit  Manward,  Popular  Government  by  Divine  Right, 
Our  Obligations  to  the  Dead;  and  six  papers  originally  published 
in  periodicals,  the  subjects  of  which  are.  Building  Eras  in  Reli- 
gion, The  Christian  Trinity  a  Practical  Truth,  Spiritual  Economy 
of  Revivals  of  Religion,  Our  Gospel  a  Gift  to  the  Imagination, 
Letters  to  His  Holiness, 'Pope  Gregory  XVL,  Christian  Compre- 
hensiveness. Several  of  them  are  already  well  known ;  all  of 
them  have  intrinsic  worth,  and  exhibit  the  originality,  the  fresh- 
ness, piquancy,  boldness,  and  vigor  of  thought  characteristic  of 
the  author.  Several  of  them  must  take  rank  with  the  author's 
most  valuable  productions.  The  volume  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
a  large  circle  of  intelligent  readers. 

*  The  Mosaic  Bra :  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Exodus,  Leviticua,  Numbers,  and 
DenteroDomy.  By  John  Monbo  Gibson.  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Ages  be- 
fore Moses."  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  900  Broadway,  oor. 
20th  street,    ziv.  and  359  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

f  Building  Bras  in  Religion  By  Horaob  Bushnbll.  Literary  Varieties,  III. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  74S  ft  745  Broadway,  1881.  viii.  and  459 
pages.    Price,  $1.50. 
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Handbooks  fob  Biblb  Classes:  The  Westminster  Con- 
PESsiOM.* — Several  of  this  series  of  Handbooks  we  have  already 
noticed  favorably.  The  present  volume  keeps  up  the  reputation 
of  the  series.  It  is  a  brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  th«  theology  of 
the  Confession.  •  The  introduction  comprises  28  pages,  and  treats 
of  the  place  and  purpose  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  the  earlier  con- 
fessions of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  history  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession. 

*  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes :  edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D..  and  R«y. 
Alexander  Whttb,  D.D.  The  Westminster  CkiDfession  of  Faith.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Macpherson,  M.A.,  Findborn.  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1881.  New  York:  Scribner  A  Welford,  Iniportere.  Ill  pages. 
Price,  80  cents. 
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Article  L— PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE 

SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

[OoDtmued  from  No.  20.] 

IL  Pbim  and  Amad^o. 

The  fall  of  Isabella  in  1868  was  an  imperious  necessity.  Her 
reign  had  come  to  be  incompatible  with  the  honor  and  aspira- 
tions of  her  country.  By  a  series  of  arbitrary  measures  she 
had  divorced  herself  from  her  people;  she  had  chilled  the 
national  heart.  Her  expulsion  was  not  the  catastrophe  of  a 
plot ;  she  was  not  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  Topete,  Serrano  or  Prim,  of  army  or  navy,  of  party  or 
banner.  Public  opinion,  the  latent  instinct  of  Spain,  rose  up 
after  the  long  probation,  and  thrust  out  the  unworthy  sover- 
eign. Means  were  of  course  employed,  but  underneath  lay  the 
pressure  of  an  inexorable  law. 

In  Madrid  the  first  days  passed  in  a  prolonged  outburst  of 
joy.  The  elasticity  of  freedom  expanded  to  its  utmost  tension. 
The  populace  filled  the  fora^  those  breathing  places  in  the  dense 
purlieus  of  ancient  cities;  but  there  was  no  panic,  no  appre- 
hension of  disorder.     Fraternization  and  conciliation  were  the 
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order  of  the  day.  The  throng  moved  along  the  streets  demol- 
ishing the  emblems  of  Bourbon  rule.  On  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  or  the  Exchequer  building,  they  set  up  this  apocalyp- 
tic inscription :  **  The  Spurious  Race  of  the  Bourbons  is  fallen, 
is  fallen  forever  I"* 

The  army,  by  an  infallible  popular  instinct,  had  been  replaced 
by  an  extemporized  militia.  The  ''  treason  past,  there  was  no 
farther  use  for  the  traitor.''  There  was  no  general  government 
till  the  8th  of  October.  Every  town  had  its  local  Junia^  which 
by  its  decrees  demolished  the  oppression  of  ages.  But  the 
national  feeling  was  remarkably  uniform,  and  from  so  many 
centres  one  solemn  voice  went  forth,  securing  for  Spain  her  de- 
sire. The  leaven  of  1812  had  at  last  begun  to  pervade  the 
patrial  lump,  and  no  wonder  the  country  rejoiced.  The  Pro- 
visional government  gave  the  people  arms,  for  they  knew  those 
could  be  trusted  who  had  no  other  ambition  than  their  coun- 
try's peace  and  prosperity.  The  palace,  the  great  houses  of  the 
Medina  C61is,  the  Osunas,  the  Sestas,  and  the  Oflates,  were 
guarded  by  working  men,  most  of  them  barefoot,  or  shod  in  the 
hempen  sandals  of  the  poor.  There  were  those  who  ate  noth- 
ing all  those  days  save  a^few  bunches  of  grapes  which  passing 
citizens  would  give  them.  Yet  cheerfully  and  proudly  did  they 
pace  to  and  fro  without  expectation  of  reward.  If  Isabel  could 
have  looked  in  on  them  now,  she  would  have  seen  how  hope- 
less was  her  cause. 

In  January,  1869,  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  via  dolorosa  of  heretics — the  street  called 
the  Broadway  of  St.  Bernard.  As  some  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  cutting  a  cross-road,  they  came  upon  curious  alter* 
nate  strata  of  sand  and  ashes.  This  geological  formation  was 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  depth.  It 
was  the  old  Quemadero  or  "  burning  place  "  of  the  Inquisitioa 
Tradition  had  been  sparing  of  gossip,  and  the  site  had  long  been 
forgotten.f    But  now  it  was  evident  that  at  every  execution  the 

*  Cay6^  Cay6  para  siempre^  la  raza  eap&rea  de  ku  Borhones.  It  remained  there 
till  far  on  in  the  reigu  of  Amad^  (18*72). 

f  It  is  mentioned  distinctly  for  the  last  time  in  a  very  rare  book  in  my  poeaes- 
siOD,  containing  the  ofiBcial  account  of  the  great  auto  de  fi  of  \  680,  edition  of 
Madrid,  1680,  4to,  p.  263.  '<  Happy  Spain,"  says  the  author,  Jos^  del  Olmo, 
"  whose  kings  are  priests  and  who  make  it  their  business  to  be  preaeDt  at  the 
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traces  had  been  obliterated  by  the  imposition  of  a  thick  layer 
of  sand.     It  was  a  hint  from  the  arena  of  the  bull-ring. 

The  auto  defi  was  the  legal  process  of  persons  guilty  of  luke- 
warm Christianity.  It  was  not  the  execution  itself,  but  the 
religious  trial  that  involved  it.  It  was  therefore  called  in  Spain 
defi  (daft  in  Portugal),  that  is,  "ecclesiastical" — to  distinguish 
it  from  the  civil  auto  or  trial.  According  to  Spanish  law,  always 
based  on  the  Roman  code,  no  man  could  be  executed  within 
the  walls  of  a  town ;  therefore,  after  the  sacerdotal  or  spiritual 
examination  in  the  plaza^  the  unfortunates  were  formally  "  re- 
laxed " — not  set  free — ^ah,  no  I  but  surrendered  to  the  secular 
arm,  thence  to  be  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  ap- 
pointed golgotha  without  the  city  perimeter,  where  they  were 
roasted  in  due  and  ancient  form. 

Thousands  of  charred  remains  were  now  laid  bare,  as  the 
laborers  made  the  section  of  the  spot  Bits  of  iron  chains,  sta- 
ples, hooks  and  gags,  were  unearthed.  These  had  unmistaka- 
bly served  to  manacle  the  victims  to  the  stake  and  to  stifle  the 
tide  of  heretical  unrighteousness  that  might  exude  from  their 
lips,  in  those  terrible  days  when  men  believed  in  fire  and  brim- 
stone as  spiritual  detergents,  and  charitably  sought  to  prepare 
their  erring  countrymen  for  the  further  gine  of  purgatory. 

Multitudes  came  together  to  witness  the  ouverture  of  this 
martyrological  museum  built  on  the  grave  of  free  thought. 
Castelar  delivered  one  of  his  rousing  speeches,  in  which  he 
abused  Torquemada  and  Yald6s,  as  well  as  Charles  and  Philip 
— for  those  days  of  *69  were  the  piping  times  of  liberty  and 
popular  rights.  The  masses  cried,  "Viva  Castelar!"  and 
"Death  to  the  Sacerdotals,"  just  as  easily  as  they  had  cried  a 
few  years  before,  "  Long  live  the  absolute  King,"  when  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  tore  up  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz  and  banished  or 
garroted  50,000  of  his  vassals. 

In  the  meantime,  English  relic-hunters  were  quietly  pocket- 
ing specimens  of  the  osseous  nuggets  and  abstracting  heretical 
long-bones  for  transportation  to  Bloomsbury  and  Kensington, 
as  if  Smithfield  had  never  existed !  The  Spaniards  who  ob- 
served it  merely  smiled  and  remarked,  jQxjiA  Idsiima  de  Judios! 

piiniBhinent  of  heretics,  taking  for  an  example  the  sainted  king  Ferdinand,  who 
not  only  attended  an  A%Uo  in  person,  but  bore  on  his  shoulders  the  wood  that  was 
to  bum  the  obstinate.'* 
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"What  a  pity  of  Jews,"  forgetting  that  a  moment  before  they 
had  hailed  their  great  tribune  as  king  of  Israel,  and  devoted 
the  faithful  to  the  sombre  niches  of  the  campo  santo. 

It  is  the  autumn  of  1870.  A  great  war,  one  of  those  politi- 
cal cyclones  which  form  an  epoch  in  history,  is  raging  across 
the  Spanish  frontier,  and  thrones  are  being  set  up  and  cast 
down.  The  world  has  turned  its  gaze  toward  France  and 
Peninsular  aflfairs  are  forgotten.  Two  years  have  passed  away 
there,  since  the  great  revolution  of  September  drove  Isabel  from 
her  crown.  First  came  a  Provisional  government,  extending 
from  the  8th  of  October,  1868,  to  the  13th  of  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Then  a  National  Assembly  gathered  to  constitute 
the  country  on  a  true  parliamentary  basis,  promulgated  a  free 
Constitution  and  voted  a  democratic  Monarchy.  Marshal  Ser- 
rano, called  also  the  Duke  de  la  Torre,  was  made  Begent  of  the 
kingless  State.  Prim  held  the  premiership,  and  what  was  bet- 
ter the  portfolio  of  war ;  for  in  Spain  the  minister  of  arms  is  the 
true  lord  of  the  manor.  From  that  Madrid  palace  on  the  hill, 
we  have  seen  how  Narvaez  and  O'Donnell  muzzled  the  Spanish 
lion  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  summer  of  70  had  slipped  away  and  brought  no  solution 
to  the  political  question.  Several  candidates  to  the  vacant 
throne  had  been  passed  in  review ;  but  the  revolution  had 
swept  by  traditional  names,  and  novelty  had  invaded  at  last  the 
sober,  plodding  Peninsula. 

In  June  the  candidacy  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern 
had  been  accepted  in  government  circles.  But  Napoleon  pro- 
tested against  the  vicinity  of  a  fresh  Teuton,  and  Leopold's 
father,  at  the  instance  of  Prussia,  promptly  withdrew  the  nama 
The  Tuileries,  interpreting  as  weakness  Bismarck's  simulation 
of  peace,  made  bold  to  demand  guarantees  for  the  future,  which 
Germany  refused.  Hence  the  act  of  July  19th  and  the  ruin  it 
caused  to  France,  all  for  the  Spanish  throna 

The  German  candidacy  failed,  Prim  turned  his  eyes  to  Italy. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  the  crown-prince  Umberto ;  the 
next,  a  quiet  young  man  who  lived  in  the  palace  at  Turin.  His 
name  was  Amaddo ;  his  title,  the  prince  of  Savoy.  His  father 
was  the  ri  galanf  uomo — the  gentleman  king  of  a  united  Italy. 
Perhaps  this  fact  would  be  a  pledge  of  the  son's  influence. 
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Spaniards  were  gentlemen ;  knight  errantry  was  born  in  Spain. 
So  when  Prim  wrote  to  Florence,  soliciting  the  royal  permis- 
sion, the  king  replied  in  his  chivalrous  way :  "  To  your  loyalty 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  people,  I  entrust  the  life  and  future  of 
my  beloved  child." 

The  Republicans  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  were  irre- 
pressible and  menacing.  Appearing  as  a  party  since  1848, 
their  small  and  uninfluential  numbers  were  multiplied  by  their 
impetuosity.  But  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  worship  in 
1869  had  made  Emilio  Casteldr  the  idol  of  liberal  Spain. 
His  attitude  on  that  bill  had  augmented  his  party  by  thou- 
sanda  When  that  short  earnest  form  rose  in  the  Cortes  to 
speak,  all  voices  were  hushed,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
bench  on  the  left.  Figueras  was  the  great  parliamentarian  of 
his  sect,  and  sat  in  "  The  Mountain,"  ready  to  swoop  down  on 
an  unwary  monarchical  foe.  Pi  y  Margall,  grave  and  heavy, 
but  sincere  and  transparent,  occupied  the  extremest  left  of  the 
House,  as  if  the  Revolution  had  gained  nothing  till  the  Re- 
public should  come. 

All  these  opposed  the  monarchy,  and  above  all  the  foreign 
monarchy.  No  such  repugnance,  however,  seemed  to  be 
cherished  against  Hohenzollern,  or,  as  they  facetiously  styled 
him,  Prince  OH  OH.  Perhaps  it  was  a  blood  reminiscence,  a 
whisper  of  kindred.  He  was  a  Goth,  and  Spaniards  are  of 
Gothic  descent.  Even  their  Cid  was  more  of  a  Teuton  than  a 
Latin.  Witness  his  love  for  XimSna  and  his  daughters  —a 
trait  not  at  all  Romanic,  but  German  pure. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  one  of  their  own  nation  was  Regent, 
they  had  given  no  battle,  save  on  legitimate  grounds.  But 
they  reserved  the  situation.  They  saw  the  Republic  in  the 
outlook ;  they  heard  the  piercing  cry  of  Thiers  in  France : 
"  L'Europe  marche  d  la  Bepublique,'^  and  they  could  aftbr(}  to 
wait  Prim  perceived  it  all  and  was  troubled.  The  Republic 
annihilates  centralization,;  abhors  the  one-man  power.  Under 
its  aegis  the  national  instinct  expands  and  will  suffer  no  trifling. 
Liberty  comes  by  the  using,  not  by  musing,  and  Prim  saw  that 
he,  the  soldier  of  the  Pretorian  camp,  would  lose  his  office 
under  auspices  like  these.  So  he  carefully  surveyed  his  route 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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In  October,  a  curious  incident  passed  at  Madrid.  Count 
KiSratry  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Directory,  while 
Paris  was  besieged,  to  secure  the  aid  of  Spain.  K6ratry  left 
Paris  by  balloon,  and  alighting  in  the  south  of  France,  though 
much  injured  by  the  fall,  hurried  on  to  Madrid  by  rail  On 
the  19th,  the  famous  conference  was  held  with  General  Prim. 

Kdratry  began  by  setting  forth  the  situation  of  his  country, 
connecting  it  with  events  that  had  transpired  in  the  Peninsula 
by  reason  of  the  vacant  throne ;  adding  that  though  the 
French  hoped  to  conquer,  yet  the  war  might  be  abbreviated  by 
the  effective  concurrence  of  Spain.  General  Prim  replied, 
deploring  the  misfortunes  of  France,  of  which  his  country 
was  the  innocent  cause;  that  he  had  put  forth  Herculean  exer- 
tions to  conjure  the  effects  of  the  luckless  candidature  of 
HohenzoUern ;  but  the  language  of  Grammont  and  of  Olivier, 
declaring  that  France  would  not  permit  Spain  to  dispose  of 
her  destinies,  had  been  highly  offensive  to  Spain.  That 
France  after  all  had  provoked  the  war  and  declared  it  He 
had  passed  whole  nights  over  the  map  of  the  Empire,  follow- 
ing the  movements  of  the  French  armies,  and  when  he  had 
seen  the  mistakes  committed  at  Bheims,  Metz,  Verdun  and 
S^dan,  he  had  told  his  colleagues  that  France  was  lost.  That 
if  they  had  appealed  to  Italy  and  Spain  before  S^dan,  both 
would  have  responded,  but  what  could  they  do  now  when  re- 
sistance was  reduced  to  the  defence  of  Paris. 

K^ratry  then  entered  upon  the  true  object  of  his  mission, 
urging  Prim  to  stand  forth  as  the  restorer  of  Spain.  He 
sought  to  convince  the  General  that  the  French  Bepublic  pos- 
sessed vitality  and  would  save  France  at  last,  when  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  monarchy  to  subsist  on  her  frontiers.  That 
out  of  respect  to  his  government,  France  had  closed  her  ears 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  Spain,  but  that 
the  time  had  come  for  Prim  to  initiate  a  popular  movement,  an 
opportunity  that  might  soon  slip  out  of  his  hands.  "You 
may  now,"  added  Kdratry,  "  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  a 
Republic  based  on  the  Iberian  Union,  declare  yourself  Presi- 
dent, and  I  promise  you  here — for  I  come  with  authority — the 
support  of  the  Directory  and  the  Government  of  Franca  In 
exchange  for  80,000  troops  ready  for  the  field  in  ten  days,  I 
pledge  you  their  pay,  and  a  subsidy  of  50,000,000  of  francs." 
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Prim  replied  that  though  he  loved  France,  he  could  not  give 
his  assent  to  such  a  proposition,  because  Spain  was  essentially 
monarchical  and  did  not  want  a  Republic.  That  means,  inter- 
rupted the  Count,  that  the  future  reign  of  Amadeo  is  a  fixed 
fact ;  but  I  think  Italy  is  in  league  with  France. 

Yes,  said  Prim,  Italy  will  march  to-day,  if  Spain  goes  first ; 
but  get  Italy  to  lead  and  Spain  will  follow. 

K^ratry,  seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  pursuing  the  conference 
further,  arose  and  said:  "General,  I  return  to  my  country 
with  deep  regret  and  you  will  one  day  share  it.  You  cannot 
escape  civil  war,  and  the  Carlists  will  pass  the  frontier,  for  it 
cannot  be  guarded  by  forces  we  need  in  the  North.  Take 
heed  for  your  coming  king  that  he  do  not  Experience  the  fate 
of  Maximilian.     The  Republic  would  have  saved  Spain." 

"I  prefer  the  role  of  Monk  to  that  of  Cromwell,"  retorted 
Prim,  smiling  and  turning  to  the  door,  ^^bhA  there  will  be  no 
Stpublic  in  Spain  while  I  live  /" 

The  name  of  Amadeo  was  presented  to  the  Cortes  on  the 
2d  of  November,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  16th.  Of  311 
ballots  cast,  191  bore  the  Princess  name.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  friends  of  the  new  dynasty  were  popularly  called 
the  Cienio-noventisiaSj  the  "Hundred  and  Ninetiers." 

When  the  result  was  declared,  the  fury  of  the  opposition 
knew  no  bounds.  All  demanded  the  floor  at  once.  The 
Republicans  especially  were  uncontrollable  in  their  protest 
against,  and  abuse  of,  General  Prim.  He  had  been  playing 
the  mysterious  with  them  now  for  two  years,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  he  was  in  reality  with  them,  and  only  awaited 
the  opportune  moment  to  take  an  overt  stand.  While  the 
negotiations  were  pending,  no  one  had  believed  Prim  was  in 
earnest.  The  aflFair,  they  thought,  would  turn  out  an  Italian 
fiasco^  like  the  German  one.  But  now  the  mask  had  fallen. 
AmadSo  was  seriously  elected  head  of  the  Democratic  mon- 
archy. 

Castelar  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  demanded  the  reading  of  the 
names  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  fall  of  Isabel  2nd,  in  the 
Revolutionary  Assembly  of  1854 — to  fix  a  stigma  on  certain 
ultra  liberals  who  had  now  turned  and  done  Prim's  bidding. 
A  Carlist  member,  one   Vinaddr,  amid  uproarious  laughter, 
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called  for  the  reading  of  the  Papal  Bulla  by  which  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  been  excommunicated.  Topete,  the  inaugura- 
tor  of  the  Revolution,  merelv  said :  *'  No  man  will  be  more 
loyal  than  I  to  the  new  monarch,  but  God  grant  that  they  who 
bring  him  may  not  rue  the  day."  The  veteran  general  Espar- 
tero  telegraphed  from  his  retreat  at  Logroiio  the  Progresisla 
motto,  "The  will  of  the  Nation  be  done  !" 

A  committee  of  twenty-four  deputies,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  Sefior  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Florence,  lay  the  official  vote  before  the  young 
king,  and  escort  him  to  Spain.  At  the  close  of  November, 
they  sailed  from  the  naval  station  of  Carthagena  in  the  iron- 
clad City  of  Madrid, 

In  the  grand  salon  of  the  Pitti  palace,  hung  with  the  tapes- 
tries and  gems  of  ancient  art,  there  gathered  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber an  illustrious  company.  First,  the  King  of  Italy,  who  had  not 
yet  moved  the  capital  to  Rome.  With  him,  the  princes  Hum- 
bert, Amadeo  and  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  formed  a 
group  apart  Next  came  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  court,  members  of  the  chambers,  the  municipal 
council,  generals  of  the  army,  admirals  of  the  marine,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations.  The  twenty-four  Spanish  Depu- 
ties, with  their  President  at  their  head,  stood  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  in  presence  of  the  King.  It  was  a  distinguished,  a 
gorgeous  pageant,  solemnized  in  one  of  Europe's  most  classic 
palaces. 

After  Ruiz  Zorrilla  had  formally  asked  and  obtained  the 
King's  consent  to  convey  the  vote  of  the  Cortes  to  his  royal 
son,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  latter  as  follows : 

'*  Serene  Highoess :  The  National  Assembly  of  the  Spanish  people,  in  solemn 
session  held  on  the  16th  of  November,  elected  you  to  occupy  their  throne.  Bj 
their  honored  charge  we  have  come  to  lay  before  you  the  vote  of  a  nation  free  to 
control  its  own  destinies ;  to  invite  you  to  acoept  this  expression  of  its  choice, 
and  to  place  on  your  brow  the  crown  of  Spain,  made  iUustrious  by  the  proud 
achievements  of  an  hundred  kings. 

'*  This  is  not  the  time  to  examine  the  causes  of  our  recent  political  revolution ; 
but  we  may  remind  you  that,  while  the  history  of  our  country  bears  on  every 
page  the  impress  of  loyalty  to  its  sovereigns  and  fidelity  to  its  pledges,  it  also 
furnishes  proofs  of  that  decision  with  which  it  has  ever  been  quick  to  defend  its 
privileges  and  its  liberties. 

"  The  monarchical  sentiment  of  the  Spanish  nation,  profoundly  engraven  on 
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the  hdurts  of  the  diveno  social  classes^  and  uow  doeely  allied  with  the  spirit  of 
modero  rights,  compels  the  monarchy  representing  our  triumphs  and  filling  our 
past,  to  subsiBt  on  the  basis  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all,  conscious  of  the  indisputable  legitimacy  of  its  origin.  In 
this  way  the  monarchy  will  contribute  efficaciously  to  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  the  country — the  end  of  our  exertions  and  the  constant  object  of  our 
most  lively  hopes. 

*'  In  order  to  carry  forward  auspiciously  this  great  enterprise,  the  Cortes  have 
sought  in  the  House  of  Savoy,  so  identified  with  the  National  sentiment  of  noble 
Italy  and  free  institutions,  a  prince  worthy  to  be  invested  with  the  august  dignity 
and  the  sublime  prerogatives  conferred  on  tlie  sovereign  by  the  constitution  of 
1869. 

"  The  nation  expects  to  find  in  your  Highness  a  King  who  will  try  to  close  up 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  continuous  misfortunes  which  have  diminished  that 
power  that  comprehended  and  adopted  the  immortal  Genoese,  conquering  for 
civilization  a  New  World,  while  it  filled  the  old  with  the  splendors  of  its  glory 
and  the  echo  of  its  exploits.  The  land  of  so  many  heroes  has  not  died  to  the 
future  nor  to  hope.  Prostrate  it  lay  at  the  opening  of  this  century,  its  king  a 
captive  and  its  territory  invaded.  Yet  it  astonished  the  world  by  the  persistent 
heroism  with  which  it  repelled  the  invader  and  recovered  its  forfeited  independ- 
ence. Nations  that  are  capable  of  such  energy  have  the  right  to  believe  that 
their  misfortunes  are  transient,  and  to  expect  that  Providence  will,  in  compensa- 
tion, call  them  to  new  and  sublimer  destinies. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Spanish  people,  then,  we  their  representatives,  offer  you 
the  crown.  Our  honorable  mandate  closes  here ;  and  it  remains  for  your  High- 
ness to  determine  whether  the  direction  of  the  destinies  of  Spain,  whose  ancient 
iimbrea  have  occasionally  been  confounded  with  those  of  your  family, ♦  furnishes 
stimulus  enough  to  satisfy  a  young  Prince  eager  to  emulate  the  great  examples 
of  his  fathers.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  new  Sovereign 
replied : 

•'  Deputies :  Your  worthy  President's  eloquent  discourse  augments  the  natural 
and  profound  emotion  already  excited  in  mo  by  the  vote  of  the  Spanish  Assembly. 
With  a  grateful  heart,  I  shall  briefly  set  before  you  the  reasons  that  have  led  me 
to  accept,  as  I  do  accept,  with  God's  help  and  the  King  my  father's  consent,  the 
ancient  and  venerable  crown  you  have  come  to  offer. 

*•  Providence  had  already  vouchsafed  me  an  enviable  lot.  Scion  of  an  illus- 
trious dynasty,  t  have  shared  the  glories  of  a  time-honored  House  and  the  des- 
tinies of  my  family,  free  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  government.  I 
saw  before  me  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  path,  wherein  occasions  to  serve  my 
country  profitably  would  not  be,  as  hitherto  they  have  not  been,  wanting  to  me. 

*'  You,  Deputies,  have  come  and  imveiled  to  my  vision  a  broader  horizon.     You 

♦  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Amadeo  IV.,  of  Savoy,  married  Jaime  (James),  prince 
of  Aragon.  After  the  death  of  Don  Jaime  in  1 269,  she  married  the  Prince  of 
Castile,  Don  Manuel,  son  of  King  St.  Ferdinand,  and  to  them  was  bom  the 
famous  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  author  of  the  Count  of  Lucanor.  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  books  in  Europe  in  the  olden  time. 
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BummoQ  me  to  discharge  a  duty,  always  arduous,  but  infinitely  more  so  in  the 
days  we  have  attained.  Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  my  fathers,  who  as  they 
quailed  uot  before  a  danger,  never  shrank  before  a  duty.  I  accept  the  sublime 
mission  with  which  Spaiu  is  pleased  to  invest  me.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  great 
difficulties  it  presents,  nor  to  the  responsibilities  I  contract  with  histoiy.  But  I 
trust  in  God  who  sees  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  and  I  confide  in  the  Span- 
ish people  so  justly  proud  of  their  Independeoce,  and  of  their  great  political  and 
religious  traditions,  and  who  have  given  so  many  examples  of  their  capacity  to 
harmonize  their  respect  for  order  with  their  passionate  fondness  for  their  libertiea 
''  1  am  far  too  young,  gentlemen,  and  the  acts  of  my  life  too  insigniflcant,  to 
permit  me  to  attribute  to  any  personal  merit  the  selection  made  by  the  Spanish 
nation.  I  am  sure  you  considered  the  useful  lessons  Imparted  to  my  youth  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  people  recovering  their  independence,  thanks  to  an  intimate 
union  with  their  king,  and  the  faithful  practice  of  free  institutions.  And  so  you 
desired  for  your  country,  on  which  nature  smiles  with  her  gifts,  and  history  witii 
her  glories,  that  happy  concord  that  has  contributed  to  make  up  the  prosperity  of 
Italy.  To  the  fame  of  my  father,  then,  and  to  the  good  fortune  of  my  native 
land,  I  owe  your  election ;  and  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  it  I  cannot  do  less  than 
to  follow  loyally  the  institutions  in  which  I  have  been  bred.  A  soldier  in  the 
army,  I  shall  be  the  first  dtizeu  before  the  representatives  of  the  nation  ....** 

The  earnestness  of  manner  and  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trines that  characterized  the  discourse  of  the  prince,  united  to 
his  youth  and  martial  bearing,  won  all  hearts.  Zorrilla  and 
his  colleagues  were  jubilant,  and  the  congratulations  that  fol- 
lowed proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice  that  had  been  made. 

But  birds  of  ill-omen  flitted  about  the  towers  of  the  Duomo, 
and  wheeling  around  the  Old  Bridge,  gathered  on  the  palace 
by  the  Arno.  Public  and  private  rumors  of  resistance  to  the 
foreigner  came  from  the  shores  of  Hesperia,  and  left  sinister 
forebodings  in  the  festive  halls  of  Italy.  It  was  represented, 
and  truly  enough  too,  that  Spain  was  in  anarchy  and  the  future 
menacing.  Caricatures  of  Don  Amad6o  and  comic  sheets 
travestying  Spain*s  argonauiic  expedition  in  quest  of  a  king, 
circulated  abundantly  at  Florence,  whither  they  were  sent  from 
across  the  Tuscan  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  Prim's  adventurous 
history  had  more  than  once  suggested  the  suspicion  that  bis 
Italian  enterprise  was  but  a  Spanish  cloak  to  cover  other  and 
more  ambitious  designs.  Now  he  was  openly  charged  in  the 
Florentine  court  with  double  dealing.  The  opinion  was  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  voyage  had  better  be  suspended,  till  the 
outlook  should  be  less  encumbered  with  storm  clouds  and  pop- 
ular passions  had  subsided.     Just  then  a  telegram  from  Prim 
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directed  the  journey  to  be  put  oflF.  No  explanation  was  vouch- 
safed ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Spaniard  was  wrestling  with 
ominous  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Amad^o  received  threat- 
ening anonyms  from  the  Peninsula.  The  story  too  became 
current  that  Serrano  and  Topete,  the  corner  stones  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  had  withdrawn  from  the  monarchical  party.  On  the 
19th,  however,  the  final  summons  came.  They  would  leave 
Italy  so  as  to  reach  Madrid  January  1st.  Prim  and  Ruiz 
Zorrilla,  as  the  heads  of  the  Cabinet  and  Assembly,  would 
receive  the  Sovereign  at  Carthagena  and  accompany  him  to  the 
capital. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  the  king  sailed  from  Spezzia  on  a 
Spanish  war-ship  convoyed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Italian 
fleet.  Ruiz  Zorrilla  had  previously  returned  home  by  rail 
through  France. 

The  morning  of  that  same  27th  of  December  dawned  on 
Madrid  in  clouda  Hoarse  winds  came  eddying  down  the 
passes  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  and  poured  their  subtle 
poison  on  the  agitated  bosom  of  the  town.  Earth  and  sky 
gathered  sadness  at  the  premonitions  of  an  impending  disaster. 

The  morning  journals  overflowed  with  conspiracy  and  hatred 
toward  the  government  on  account  of  the  incoming  order  of 
things.  The  covert  partisans  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  made 
common  cause  with  the  Republicans,  gathering  in  one  coalition 
the  disafl^ected  of  all  ranka  The  most  conservative  of  the 
morning  issues,  the  stately  6poca^  said  :  *'  Anarchy  in  politics, 
bankruptcy  in  finance ;  yet  Prim  lives,  squanders  the  public 
money  and  triumphs."  Another  said:  "The  contest  opens; 
on  with  the  fray  ;  war  to  the  foreigner,  the  dastard,  the  tyrant." 
A  third  exclaimed:  "Prim  is  a  knave  and  ought  to  be  cut 
down  in  the  streets  like  a  dog."  A  fourth  :  "  The  September 
Assembly  has  begotten  a  Bratus ;  to  a  Csssar  a  Brutus,  long 
live  Rios  Rosas,  the  Bratus  of  Spain !"  At  last  a  fifth,  echoing 
the  words  of  his  colleague,  exclaimed  : — "  Only  one  Bratus,  or 
four  men  of  courage  I"  The  four  men  of  courage  will  not  be 
wanting. 

In  the  Central  Square  and  along  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
groups  of  young  men  representing  the  two  great  parties,  paraded 
up  and  down  the  walks,  filling  the  air  with  antagonistic  cries. 
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The  opposition,  referring  to  the  King-elect,  shouted  wildly  :  No 
vendrd,  vo  vendrd,  "he  will  not  come;"  while  the  royal  cham- 
pions answered  back  with  equally  strong  determination:  Si 
vendrd^  si  vendrdy  "  he  will ;  yes,  he  will  I"  General  Prim,  how- 
ever, knowing  well  his  men  and  his  country,  had  filled  the  bar- 
racks with  troops,  and  now  kept  them  night  and  day  under 
arms.  Weeks  before,  he  had  caused  a  secret  society  to  be 
formed,  called  the  Club  King — in  Spanish,  partida  tie  la  Porra, 
party  of  the  Herculean  Club.  This  gang  distributed  about  the 
town  waylaid  by  night  the  foes  of  the  new  candidate  to  the 
throne,  with  all  impunity.  As  always  happens  in  such  official 
lawlessness,  the  roughs  went  beyond  their  commission.  So  we 
lived  in  a  reign  of  terror  from  hour  to  hour.  It  required  con- 
siderable circumspection  to  venture  abroad  after  night-fall. 

In  the  C6rtes  that  afternoon  a  severe  altercation  arose  on  the 
question  of  granting  the  government  extraordinary  powers  until 
the  King  should  have  sworn  to  and  signed  the  Constitution. 
Rios  Bosas,  the  popular  Brutus  of  the  morning  papers,  after 
affirming  that  General  Prim  was  responsible  for  the  murders 
committed  in  Madrid  by  the  Herculean  Club,  added  that  though 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  had  been  secured  to  elect  Don 
Amad6o,  yet  the  government,  and  especially  Prim,  had  expe- 
rienced a  moral  defeat  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  nation. 

Pi  y  Margall,  the  stern  Bepublican,  then  arose  and  attacked 
the  prime  minister  to  his  face  in  the  presence  of  all.  The  mar- 
shal sat  at  the  head  of  the  Ministerial  or  Blue  Bench,  on  the 
right  of  the  Speaker's  throne.  Between  Pi  y  Margall  and 
Prim  was  the  unoccupied  semi-circle  or  floor  of  the  House,  so 
that  nothing  intervened  or  obstructed  the  orator  and  his  victim. 
After  showing  up  the  minister's  chequered  career,  his  frequent 
veerings  and  shif tings  between  conservatives  and  liberals,  he 
summed  up  his  Philippic  in  these  words : 

"Thus  you  have  always  been  inconsequent  with  yourself. 
First,  you  supported  Espartero  in  1840,  and  in  '43  you  turned 
and  fought  him.  You  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Nar- 
vaez,  and  then  accepted  at  his  hands  the  government  of  Puerto 
Eico.  You  were  a  traitor  to  General  O'Donnell  and  then  to 
Isabella  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  you  took  the  oath  of  chividrv  to 
defend  her  throne,  which  afterwards  you  overthrew." 
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Prim  calmly  rose  to  his  feet  He  had  heard  it  all  before; 
he  was  an  old  campaigner  in  political  etiquette.  He  repudiated 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  sought  to  show  how  he  had 
always  been  true  to  the  liberal  monarchy,  refusing  to  compound 
with  conservatives  and  radicala  If  he  had  turned  his  back  on 
Isabella  Second,  as  he  had  done  on  certain  political  affinities,  it 
was  because  both  were  going  where  he  could  not  follow,  with- 
out oflFending  the  integrity  of  his  principles.  With  reference  to 
his  receiving  from  Isabel  the  hat  of  a  grande  of  Spain,  he  said 
he  swore  then  to  defend  the  Constitutional  Queen.  When  Isa- 
bel ceased  to  be  Constitutional,  she  by  that  fact  released  the 
liberals  who  as  such  had  plighted  her  their  sword  and  their 
troth. 

Admiral  Topete,  the  initiator  of  the  Revolution,  now  took 
the  floor.  In  his  opinion  the  constituent  powers  of  the  Assem- 
bly would  have  reached  their  term  on  the  arrival  of  the  sov- 
ereign. He  considered  that  all  attacks  then  on  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  involved  an  attack  on  the  legality  of  the  Revo- 
lution. In  harmony  with  his  Cadiz  manifesto,  he  declined  to 
vote  the  full  powers  demanded  by  the  government,  because  if 
he  voted  against  the  Constitution  he  would  degrade  himself  to 
the  level  of  a  common  conspirator.  He  had  rebelled,  he  said, 
and  subverted  military  discipline,  all  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  parliament  He  justified  his  subsequent  with- 
drawal from  the  marine  and  maintained  his  resolution  to  abstain 
from  it,  in  order  that  no  man  might  be  able  to  say  he  had  built 
up  his  fortunes  on  rebellion.  He  now  resigned  his  seat  as  a 
deputy,  80  as  to  represent  without  interest  ihe  true  spirit  of 
the  Revolution.  ' 

The  last  words  spoken  by  John  Prim  in  Congress  that  day 
were  in  answer  to  some  charges  of  political  legerdemain  pre- 
ferred by  one  Bugallal.  As  the  last  Prim  would  ever  utter 
there,  they  seemed  like  a  sort  of  summing  up,  a  final  attempt  at 
self-justification,  before  he  should  appear  at  the  bar  of  that 
other  Assembly  where  no  justification  is  valid. 

"I  am  conscious/'  said  he,  "of  having  done  my  duty  in  the 
position  I  occupy,  and  of  having  always  acted  with  justice. 
His  grace,  who  is  no  novice  in  politics,' well  knows  that  states- 
men do  not  always  do  strictly  what  they  ought,  but  many  times 
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are  allowed  only  to  effect  what  they  can,  though  constantly 
acting  loyally  and  in  good  faith." 

It  was  about  half-past  six  o'clock  of  a  Tuesday  evening.  In 
Latin  countries  no  repugnance  is  felt  towards  Friday,  as  in 
Teutonic  lands.  The  dies  infaustus  there  is  Tuesday.  Hence 
the  Spanish  refrain,  "  On  Tuesday^  take  neither  wife  nor  jour- 
ney." 

On  his  way  out  of  the  C6rtes,  Prim  paused  in  the  lobby  to 
talk  with  a  group  of  members  about  his  trip  to  Carthagena  od 
the  morrow.  '*  Come,'*  said  he  to  a  noted  Republican,  "  Why 
won't  you  go  along  and  help  us  receive  our  King?"  With 
another  he  shook  hands,  adding :  "  Have  your  wits  about  you, 
now,  for  I  shall  carry  a  heavy  hand."  "General,"  replied  the 
other,  "To  every  man  arrives  his  San  Martin,"  or  as  our  pro- 
verb puts  it:     "Every  dog  has  his  day." 

As  Prim,  accompanied  by  his  two  adjutants,  entered  his  car- 
riage to  drive  home,  a  man  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  his  cloak,  lit 
a  wax  taper  and  leisurely  let  it  fall.  Another  and  another  at 
regular  distances  along  the  street  the  carriage  had  taken,  did  the 
same.  It  was  a  very  narrow,  dimly  lighted  street,  called  Turk't 
Lane.  When  the  carriage  had  reached  a  point  near  the  farther 
end,  two  public  hacks  obstructed  the  passage.  One  of  the  aids 
looked  out  of  the  window  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  detention, 
but  drew  instantly  back,  shouting  "  Down,  General  I"  At  the 
same  moment  several  blunderbusses  were  dashed  through  the 
window  panes  on  both  sides  of  the  vehicle,  and  fired.  The  coach- 
man, with  the  coolness  and  bravery  common  to  his  race,  struck 
at  the  assassins  with  his  whip,  and  plunging  his  horses  through 
the  obstructions,  gained  the  neighboring  War  Office  with  his 
bleeding  freight 

The  wind  had  died  away  late  in  the  afternoon  and  it  was 
snowing  hard.  It  was  the  first  snow  I  had  seen  in  Spain 
during  many  winters,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
At  seven  o'clock  I  left  my  house  to  go  down  into  the  lower 
ward&  The  storm  was  so  dense  that  one  could  scarcely  see 
across  the  street  The  watchmen  with  lantern  and  pike  had 
not  yet  begun  their  rounds.  All  was  painfully  still.  I  was 
accompanied  by  an  armed  Spanish  soldier  who  had  been  de- 
tailed from  the  War-Office  to  attend  me  those  days,  at  the  kind 
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reqaest  of  the  American  minister.  We  reached  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  or  Great  Central  Square  of  Madrid.  No  one  was  abroad 
even  thera  A  carriage  passed  with  a  muffled  sound.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  vague  movement  as  of  people  running, 
together  with  agitated  language  that  was  absorbed  by  the 
storm.  We  stopped,  changed  our  course,  thinking  it  might  be 
a  party  of  the  Herculean  club.  But  the  rush  and  confusion 
increased  as  we  left  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
prosopopeia  of  spirits  in  Burger's  Lenore.  On  our  return  a 
little  later,  the  mystery  was  solved.  Prim  had  been  shot  and 
mortally  wounded  an  hour  before  I  It  was  a  moment  of  un- 
paralleled alarm.  The  king  had  left  Italy  that  day,  and  the 
head  of  the  Government,  who  was  to  meet  him  at  Carthagena, 
was  dying.  The  only  man  in  Spain  who  could  sustain  the 
new  sovereign  until  true  Constitutional  rule  should  take  root  in 
the  country,  had  finished  his  work. 

We  visited  at  once  the  scene  of  the  murder,  the  soldier  and 
myself.  The  hacks  had  escaped,  the  assassins  were  gone.  The 
city  gardens,  the  famous  Buen  Ketiro,  laid  out  by  Philip  IV., 
lie  close  by,  and  beyond  them  spreads  the  plain  of  Castile. 
Spanish  towns  have  no  suburbs ;  Madrid  no  approaches  of  a 
great  capital,  like  Paris  and  London.  You  come  to  the  last 
street,  and  there  is  not  a  house  beyond  for  many  miles.  So  the 
culprits  easily  fled  without  having  to  traverse  any  portion  of 
the  city.  The  dead  walls  of  the  ill-starred  street  bore  unmis- 
takable marks  of  the  slugs,  some  of  which  still  adhere  to  the 
thick  stone  facing.  There  were  no  police  about  at  the  critical 
moment,  on  account  of  the  stormy  night,  they  said ;  but  no  one 
will  know.  One  officer  affirmed  that  he  had  noticed  the  sus- 
picions gathering  in  the  Calle  del  Turco,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
an  affair  of  the  Club-Ring,  he  gave  no  alarm.  Thus  the  ma- 
chine invented  to  cower  the  opposition  recoiled  on  its  author. 

When  the  carriage  reached  the  house,  the  blood  was  drip- 
ping from  the  flooring  and  tinging  the  snow.  The  victim  had 
received  eight  slugs  in  his  left  shoulder  and  in  the  back  as  he 
stooped  in  the  vehicle.  His  face  was  blackened  with  the 
traces  of  powder.  One  of  the  aids  was  wounded  severely  in 
the  hand.  A  Brutus  had  been  found  and  four  men  of  courage, 
as  the  Oombate  had  promised  that  morning. 
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The  Regent  Serrano  and  Admiral  Topete  were  hastily  sum- 
moned to  the  dying  bed  of  General  Prim.  By  the  charge 
there  given,  by  the  disclosures  made,  an  appeal  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  Topete  was  not  in  vain.  He  accepted  the  ad  interim 
Presidency  of  the  Cabinet  and  would  do  his  duty  to  his 
country. 

TJie  next  morning  all  opposition  was  still.  Not  even  the 
ultra  Republican  papers  ventured  beyond  the  usual  details  of 
the  crime.  The  national  instinct  had  received  an  irreparable 
lesion.  They  had  made  the  Revolution  against  tyranny,  to  set 
up  the  reign  of  banditti.  They  had  promoted  themselves  from 
conspirators  to  be  assassins  and  highwaymen.  The  exhibit 
was  not  flattering  to  the  nation. 

The  session  of  the  Cortes  that  afternoon  was  the  exact  re- 
verse of  that  of  the  preceding  day.  The  left  side  of  the 
house  was  awe-stricken  and  silent. 

Topete,  as  the  acting  prime  minister,  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  On  the  couch  of  the  suffering  victim,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen 
the  freedom  of  my  country,  the  national  honor,  the  Revolu- 
tion itself,  wounded  and  bleeding.  I  am  come  now  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  of .  honor,  and  to  do  the  will  of  the  Chambers. 
For  I  will  go  and  receive  that  King  whom  you  have  chosen, 
and,  though  I  did  not  give  him  my  vote,  I  assure  'you  here, 
that  my  breast  shall  be  his  buckler,  and  I  pledge  my  life  for 
his  life,  until  he  have  chosen  the  man  who  is  to  occupy  my 
position." 

A  member  of  the  late  opposition  expressed  his  horror  at  the 
crime,  and  promised  the  government  his  hearty  support  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Figueras  declared  in  the  name 
of  the  Republican  party,  that  they  as  the  champions  of  legality 
condemned  the  political  murder.  The  Carlist  representative 
uttered  his  protest  against  the  deed,  "  Not  in  the  name  of  the 
wounded  Revolution,"  said  he,  "  but  in  the  name  of  offended 
justice." 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  but^  just  returned  from  the 
scenes  at  Florence,  now  arose.  Turning  to  the  benches  on  the 
extreme  left,  he  exclaimed :  "  A  blow  like  that  of  yesterdaj 
was  not  concocted  in  a  day.  Measures  must  have  been  con- 
certed, incitations  employed,  secret  meetings  held,  for  such  are 
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the  iDdispensable  elements  of  an  affair  like  this,  in  view  of  the 
time,  the  circumstances  and  the  mode,  by  which  this  foul  deed 
has  been  perpetrated.  I  point  to  no  definite  personality,  so 
long  as  proof  is  wanting ;  but  what  I  believe,  I  have  said  to 
the  country,  and  I  repeat  it  here.  Let  it  not  be  considered 
immaterial  whether  this  or  that  doctrine  be  preached,  whether 
this  or  that  journal  be  read,  which  advocate  murder  and  the 
dissolution  of  society,  all  of  which  leads  to  what  our  eyes 
behold  to-day." 

The  Assembly  passed  by  two  hundred  and  one  votes  a 
proposition  expressing  their  profound  detestation  of  the  crime 
that  had  been  committed,  and  their  entire  confidence  in  the 
government  of  the  Eegency,  pledging  their  unreserved  sup- 
port to  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
society. 

At  the  lower  extreme  of  the  broad  avenue  of  Alcala,  at  that 
point  where  the  far-famed  Prado  coincides  with  the  Eastern 
perimeter  of  Madrid,  stands  a  majestic  palace  on  a  hill.  A 
terraced  slope,  whose  summer  parterres  are  now  embossed  with 
snow,  descends  to  the  ponderous  gates  surmounted  by  the  Lions 
and  Castles  of  Spain.  The  palace  is  the  Department  of  War 
and  the  residence  of  the  minister.  In  one  of  its  retired  apart- 
ments in  -a  dimly-lighted  room  lies  a  pale  form  on  a  plain 
camp-bed.  On  one  side  bows  a  weeping  woman,  on  the  other 
an  astonished  boy.  At  the  foot  are  two  illustrious  forms ;  one 
of  them  almost  venerable  with  age,  wears  across  his  breast  the 
purple  band  of  the  Regency.  They  are  Marshal  Serrano  and 
Juan  Bautista  Topete.  With  the  sick  man  before  them  they 
constitute  the  trio  that  drove  Isabel  from  her  throna  That 
victory  now  claims  the  first  sacrifice ;  that  Revolution  the  first 
costly  victim ;  but  time  will  show  how  that  sacrifice  and  that 
victim  bore  only  the  Restoration  for  its  fruit.  The  Spanish 
Revolution  was  defeated  when  it  slew  its  protagonist  John 
Prim«  From  that  scene  to  Alfonso's  coming,  all  intervening 
will  be  but  the  death-rattle  of  a  gigantic  failure. 

The  parish  priest  had  spoken  the  solemn  words  connected 
with  the  extreme  unction  and  gone  his  way.  A  courtly  man  of 
fifty  now  pushed  aside  the  heavy  hangings  that  masked  the 
doorway  and  entered  the  chamber.     He  wore  a  purple  scull-cap 
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and  a  long  scarlet  robe.  From  his  neck  depended  a  niassive 
gold  chain,  terminated  iu  the  tiara  and  keys  of  Borne.  He  is 
the  bearer  of  the  last  consolations  of  his  system  to  the  favored 
few.  He  bends  over  the  dying  man  and  reads : — Auctoriiak  ei 
commissa  Sanctus  Pater  te  dbsolvit  iibique  concedit  bejiedtctionem 
suam  apostolicam.  The  sick  man  stirs.  The  faithful  wife  leans 
to  catch  the  struggling  whisper.  "  What  day  is  it?"  "Friday, 
the  30th,  John."  "Then  to-day  the  king  lands  in  Spain,  and  I 
die."*  These  were  the  last  words  of  General  Prim.  He  had 
set  up  a  throne  for  another,  and  opened  a  grave  for  himself! 

On  the  morning  of  that  same  80th  of  December,  the  squadron 
from  Italy  sailed  into  the  ancient  port  of  Carthagena.  The 
same  lofty  crags  looked  down  upon  them  now,  as  when  the 
galleys  of  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal  nestled  under  the  hill  of  St 
Julian.  Although  the  "Numancia"  bore  at  the  main  the  pur- 
ple pennon  of  Castile,  signifying  that  a  Spanish  king  was  on 
board,  yet  the  fortress  fired  no  salute,  no  flag-dressed  launches 
came  forth  to  meet  the  travelers.  All  seemed  as  still  as  night 
on  the  quays  and  before  the  arsenal. 

After  an  awkward  delay,  a  solitary  skiff  bore  an  ordinary 
with  a  note  to  the  commander.  General  Prim  had  been  shot  on 
the  day  they  left  Italy  and  Topete  has  been  appointed  to 
receive  the  King  in  his  stead.  The  king  coolly  remarked  in 
French  ^^Cest  un  grand  mallieur^  but  an  act  not  peculiar  to 
Spain  ;  such  things  happen  elsewhere." 

The  next  morning  the  whole  extent  of  the  disaster  was 
known.  No  one  supposed  either  at  Carthagena  or  Madrid,  that 
the  mischief  was  more  than  begun.  The  invisible  hand  might 
be  stretched  out  still.  They  sought  to  persuade  Amad^  to 
return  to  Italy.  His  only  answer  was :  **  We  will  go  on  shore 
and  thence  to  Madrid.     Partxmsy 

As  the  king  neared  the  wharf  in  his  launch  a  party  of  Gen- 
erals in  full  uniform  emerged  from  the  arsenal  gate  and  stood 
on  the  quay.  They  had  all  voted  against  the  man  who  now 
rose  to  the  landing.  They  were  all  partisans  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier.  But  one  of  them  took  off  his  hat,  stepped  forth 
and  cried :  "  Gentlemen  :  Long  live  the  King  of  Spain  I"  Heroic 

*  Pues^  hoy  desembarca  el  rey,  y  yome  mwro,    I  give  the  original  words  becauM 
no  yersion  can  reach  their  pathos. 
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Topete  I  He  had  conquered  in  Peru  and  at  Cadiz,  but  now  he 
had  conquered  himself. 

The  second  of  January,  1871,  was  a  day  of  emotion&  I  shall 
never  forget  them  or  it  At  an  early  hour  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  brilliantly  draped;  the  balconies  were  festooned 
with  the  yellow  and  crimson  of  Spain  and  Italy's  tricolore. 

Long  lines  of  soldiers  stretched  in  double  columns  from  the 
Southern  Station  along  the  Prado  and  the  immortal  gallery  of 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Flemish  art,  up  the  avenues  to  Congress, 
clearing  a  path  through  the  compact  fnasses  of  men  and  women 
gathered  in  the  grand  forum.  The  bugles  from  Atocha  sounded 
the  Royal  March  which  was  caught  up  and  passed  on  to  the 
Central  Square  a  mile  away.  The  king  had  arrived  from  Aran- 
juez  where  he  had  passed  a  day  and'night  till  Prim's  obsequies 
were  over.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  extra-mural  temple  of 
Atocha  near  the  Station ;  it  was  fitting  to  pause  a  moment 
over  the  sarcophagus  of  Prim.  John  Prim  I  In  1825  he  was  a 
friendless  youth  in  the  busy  streets  of  Calalonian  B^iis.  Then 
he  was  the  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  and  fought  for 
the  girl  Isabella  and  the  glorious  Constitution  of  1887.  In  '43 
be  was  the  Count  of  B^iis  aifd  in  '61  the  Marquis  of  Los  Castil- 
lejos,  and  the  hero  of  the  Morocco  campaign.  Now  he  lies  in 
state  in  the  nation's  Basilica,  and  a  king  weeps  over  him. 
Murillo,  Espartero,  Prim  I  children  of  the  poor  and  lowly ; 
surely  ye  cannot  call  your  Spain  ungrateful  1 

In  the  Legislative  halls  that  day  a  brilliant  throng  had  gath- 
ered. The  Deputies  were  in  their  places,  the  President  at  his 
desk,  and  the  lictors  (maceros)  with  \hw  fasces  stood  motionless 
as  columns  on  either  side.  In  the  galleries  on  the  right,  sat  the 
representatives  of  the  friendly  nations  in  full  gala  di'ess.  In 
those  on  the  left,  noble  women  in  the  ancient  attire  of  Castile, 
consisting  of  the  short  skirt  and  the  white  lace  mantilla  thrown 
over  the  high  back  comb.  You  may  read  all  about  it  in 
Strabo  and  Pliny ;  it  is  the  old  Celtiberian  costume,  in  use 
when  Solomon  was  a  boy.  These  ladies  don  it  now  to  spite 
the  foreigner  who  will  probably  remain  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  archaeology  of  the  insult. 

The  great  bronze  doors  of  the  Cortes  that  open  only  to 
kings,  now  gave  way,  and  a  brilliant,  self-possessed  young  man 
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of  twenty-six  stepped  forward.  He  wore  on  his  left  breast  the 
grand  crosses  of  Charles  the  Third  and  of  Isabel  the  Catholic, 
while  from  his  shoulders  depended  the  princely  collar  of  the 
golden  fleece. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  at  the  open  martial  face  of  the  stranger 
Prim  had  brought  them.  It  was  but  an  instant,  for  they  were 
gentlemen  before  all.  The  Assembly  arose  to  their  feet  and 
acclaimed  their  king.  The  foreigner  was  after  all  their  guest, 
and  the  god  of  ancient  Spain  was  Xenian  Jove. 

The  audience  remained  standing  during  most  of  the  scene 
that  ensued.  The  king  took  his  place  at  the  right  and  the 
Regent  at  the  left  of  the  Speaker.  The  latter  kept  his  seat  as 
the  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  Rev- 
olution seemed  to  be  closing,  a  new  era  of  order  b^inning. 
Two  governments  confronted  each  other — the  incoming  and 
the  outgoing. 

The  President  Zorrilla  now  requested  the  Regent  to  restore 
to  the  nation  his  powers.  The  speech  of  Marshal  Serrano  was 
short  and  hopeful.  He  congratulated  the  Assembly  on  the 
work  they  had  accomplished.  A  liberal  constitution  had  been 
framed;  democratic  principles  had^  been  secured  and  commit- 
ted to  the  monarchical  form  of  government  He  shared  with  the 
Chambers  the  responsibilities  of  the  period  now  closed.  He 
hoped  and  trusted  that  the  efforts  of  Congress  would  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  under  the  auspices  that 
began  that  day.  During  the  address  the  king  and  the  audience 
were  seated.  The  Constitution  of  1869  was  then  read  in  out- 
line by  a  secretary.  Next  the  President  turned  to  the  King 
and  all  arose  as  before.  In  front  of  Amadeo  was  a  small  table 
on  which  were  the  Gospels  with  a  cross  laid  upon  them.  "  Do 
you  accept,"  exclaimed  the  Speaker,  "the  Constitution  just 
read  in  your  presence?  Do  you  swear  you  will  obey  it  and 
enforce  it?"  With  his  right  hand  placed  on  the  cross  and  the 
book,  the  King  replied  in  a  loud  voice  in  broken  Spanish : 
"Yes,  I  do  swear."  The  Speaker  continued :  "Do  you  swear 
to  observe  the  laws  of  the  Monarchy  and  to  enforce  them?" 
"  Yes,  I  do  swear.  I  accept  the  Constitution ;  I  swear  to  keep 
the  Constitution  and  the  Laws,  and  to  enforce  their  observance.'" 
Then  said  the  Speaker  after  the  ancient  formula:  "  An  ye  so 
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do,  God  reward  you,  and  if  not,  may  He  demand  it  of  you." 
And  turning  to  the  Assembly  he  added :  "  The  Cortes  are 
present  and  have  heard  the  King  plight  his  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Laws.  He  is  the  King  of  Spain.  His  name 
is  Amaddo  L  National  Assembly  I  Spaniards  I  Long  live 
the  King !" 

Congress  remained  in  session  and  waited.  The  crisis  was 
yet  to  come.  The  Legislative  voice  had  spoken ;  it  was  to  be 
seen  if  their  vote  would  be  ratified  in  the  Street  Assembly. 
Between  the  bronze  lions  that  frown  from  the  steps  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  and  the  marble  kings  that  front  the  palace, 
there  was  a  square  to  be  traversed.  That  square  is  larger  than 
the  Koman  forum  even  as  it  was  in  those  classic  days  when 
Titus  reared  his  sculptured  honors  over  the  Sacred  Way. 
Thirty  thousand  people  now  filled  the  Iberian  forum — men 
and  women  like  whom  the  world^s  famed  purlieus  aJBford  no 
parallel.  Each  man  weara  wound  about  his  waist  many  times 
the  crimson /a/a,  the  arsenal  of  his  fancy  and  the  wallet  of  his 
needs.  There  he  hides  away  the  cachorrUo^  **  the  little  kid,"  as 
he  with  affection  styles  his  pocket  pistol.  Beside  it  lies  the 
navaja^  the  "sea"  blade,  or  "  Jack's"  knife,  as  we  say,  which 
serves  to  cut  his  bread  or  to  correct  a  friend,  just  as  Theseus 
used  it  three  thousand  years  ago.  Next,  in  close  company,  is 
the  short  straight  pitflalj  descendant  of  the  pugio,  but  which  he 
names  "fister"  in  the  glossology  he  loves.  All  these  aids  to 
the  national  orthodoxy  sleep  in  his  girdle  beside  his  bread,  his 
money,  and  tobacco  pouch.  Over  all  he  throws  the  classic 
eapa^  the  right  fall  gracefully  caught  over  his  left  shoulder, 
triced  up  under  his  arm,  or  muffled  over  his  face.  When  he 
opens  the  capa,  it  is  peace  ;  when  he  trices  it,  it  is  war ;  when 
he  muffles  it,  it  is  suspense.  It  gives  the  initiated  time  to 
know  that  the  brave  is  making  up  his  royal  mind.  "To 
muffle  the  cloak"  {embozarse),  in  the  language  of  this  gentry,  is 
what  in  political  circles  they  term  to  "  assume  an  attitude  of 
reserve"  Now  therefore  you  could  discover  his  coal  black 
eyes,  nothing  more  emerged;  for  it  pleased  him  to  bury  his 
attitude  beneath  the  jealous  folds. 

The  royal  cavalcade  left  the  Congress  and  resumed  its  march. 
When  it  had  gained  the  edge  of  the  plaza  it  came  to  a  pause. 
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The  path  before  the  Sovereign  was  strewn  with  pitfalls.  On 
this  very  spot,  the  fathers  of  that  rabble  killed  General  Quesada 
in  1886,  and  throwing  the  severed  hands  and  fingers  into  an  im- 
mense bowl  of  coffee  they  drank  from  it  to  the  Constitution 
of  1812.*  Amadeo  had  met  singular  people  in  the  outskirts 
and  trasteveres  of  Italian  cities,  but  the  heroes  of  those  by-ways 
were  innocent  babes  compared  with  the  denizens  of  the  Madri- 
lenian  Rastro.  But  the  King  was  brava  He  too  came  of  the 
race  of  Don  Jaime  of  Aragon,  who  lived  an  hundred  years,  as 
well  as  of  Savoy.  And  now  if  he  can  cross  that  place  in  tri- 
umph, he  has  bearded  Leon  and  Castile.  So  he  turned  to  his 
staff,  at  whose  head  rode  General  Serrano,  and  directed  them 
to  remain  where  they  were,  while  he  traversed  the  forum  alone. 
Then  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  "  people  of  bronze,"  and  held 
it  aloft  as  he  rode.  Every  eye  that  looked  from  the  balconies 
expected  to  see  him  fall.  Some  said  the  Spaniard  was  too 
noble  to  fire  on  a  brave  man  ;  but  Quesada  was  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  a  Castilian  besides. 

Amadeo  slowly  advanced  holding  firmly  his  hat  in  the  air 
where  all  could  see  he  was  strong.  Up  to  the  fountain — half 
way — silence  prevailed.  The  Spaniard  uttered  not  a  word. 
Plunged  deep  in  his  cloak,  his  eyes  followed  the  man,  as  those 
of  the  monster  in  the  ring  follow  the  matadir.  When  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  he  was  brave,  and  knew  how  to 
handle  a  horse,  one  after  another  canted  his  left  shoulder  and 
let  his  capa  fall.  The  cloaks  opened  wide,  their  arms  arose, 
and  thirty  thousand  voices  cried  Viva  el  Bey  I 

The  remaining  distance  to  be  traversed  was  a  triumphal 
march.  The  ordeal  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  converted  into 
an  ovation  along  the  Calle  Mayor  pn  the  way  to  the  palaca 
The  stranger  King,  the  first  since  1700  when  the  Bourbon 
Philip  V.  mounted  the  Spanish  throne,  had  been  duly  elected 
and  "  passed"  by  the  knights  of  the  ring.  The  nation  rested 
that  day,  when  the  message  went  forth  that  the  King  had  made 
his  entr6e,  and  was  safely  housed  in  the  ancient  Alcazar  of 
Madrid. 

King   Amad6o  remained  in  possession  two  years,  hoping 

*  Described  by  Geo.  Borrow,  an  eye  witneBS,  and  g^ven  by  BtSrgoe  in  his  Anaki 
del  Eeinado  de  DoKa  Isabel  II. 
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against  hope  to  gather  the  influential  to  his  pide.  Ministry 
succeeded  ministry  till  support  was  withdrawn  even  by  the  few 
Spanish  statesmen  who  wished  him  well  Tl^  noble  ladies 
refused  to  serve  the  Queen  as  dames  (Phonneur^  and  the  gentle- 
men were  annoyed  by  the  early  habits  of  the  King,  When  the 
interests  of  the  party  in  power  demanded,  they  had  always 
exercised  the  right  of  suspending  the  Constitution  or  of  dis- 
solving the  Cortes.  The  last  was  the  camel's  'straw  and 
Amadeo  refused.  It  was  the  famous  eleventh  of  February, 
1878,  when  the  departure  of  the  Savoyard  from  Madrid  opened 
the  door  to  the  Republic  of  Spain.  It  was  the  turn  of  the 
much  vaunted  PEOPLE,  and  we  shall  next  see  how  they  will 
rala 
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Abticle  IL— the  church  ORGANIST. 

Thb  church  organist,  now  almost  universally  employed  in 
churches  ^of  all  denominations,  is  an  officer  whose  rank  and 
duties  are  quite  variously  and  inde6nitely  construed.  The 
received  theory  of  his  position  varies  with  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  congregations  and  his  own  force  and  ability  between 
two  extremes,  which  for  convenience  may  be  termed  the  artistic 
and  the  non-artistic.  Under  the  more  strictly  artistic  theory 
he  is  regarded  as  a  professional  musician  and  held  amenable 
simply  to  the  critical  standards  of  the  concert-hall ;  while  under 
the  non-artistic  theory  he  is  regarded  merely  as  a  hireling  se- 
cured to  carry  out  in  the  least  obnoxious  manner  possible  cer- 
tain commonly  adopted,  but  not  over-significant  portions  of  the 
conventional  public  service.  Few  of  his  numerous  cfitics,  of 
course,  would  frankly  profess  either  of  these  extreme  views : 
their  extremeness  is  too  plain  and  has  been  commented  upon 
too  frequently.  Yet  not  a  few,  it  may  be  suspected,  in  their 
weekly  expressions  of  opinion  upon  the  musical  part  of  their 
Sabbath  worship,  are  really  tending  strongly  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  If  this  be  so,  and  if,  furthermore,  it  should  ap- 
pear that  neither  of  these  theories  cuts  deep  enough  into  the 
vital  kernel  of  the  matter,  it  is  evident  that  a  comparison  of  the 
average  ambitions  and  resources  of  the  American  organist  with 
the  ideal  standard  of  his  work  will  not  be  without  pertinence 
and  value. 

Before  we  can  justly  criticize  the  acts  and  policy  of  this  im- 
portant official,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  his  work  must  be  done,  the  tools  and  patterns  that  are 
put  into  his  hands,  the  claims  that  his  constituents  and  superiors 
lay  upon  him,  and  the  encouragement  and  sympathy  that  he 
receives  in  pursuing  a  high  ideal. 

In  so  far  as  the  church  organist  may  be  rightfully  considered 
solely  as  a  performer  upon  a  particular  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment, without  reference  to  the  place  or  occasion  of  the  perform- 
ance, his  principal  limitation  is  the  instrument  provided  for  his 
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use.  Unlike  pianists  and  members  of  orchestras,  he  is  usually 
entirely  dependent  for  this  upon  the  uncertain  wisdom  of  inex- 
perienced or  penurious  committees  or  upon  the  statements  of 
perhaps  incompetent  organ-builders;  or  possibly  he  succeeds 
to  the  control  of  an  aged  and  maimed  instrument  for  whose 
condition  neither  he  nor  any  one  within  his  reach  is  responsi- 
ble. Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  complex  and  delicate  mech- 
anism of  the  organ — and  the  number  of  such  often  seems  sur- 
prisingly large  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  who 
enjoy  organ  music — have  little  conception  of  the  depressing  in- 
fluence which  a  poor  or  deranged  organ  has  upon  every  player, 
however  skillful.  In  proportion  to  its  complexity  of  construc- 
tion it  checks  and  crosses  him  in  every  effort  to  produce  desir- 
able effects,  while  harassing  and  distracting  him  in  every  moment 
of  exalted  artistic  enthusiasm.  His  most  careful  strokes,  so  to 
speak,  are  disfigured  by  inequalities  in  his  pigments,  by  stray 
bristles  from  his  brush,  by  improper  chemicals  in  his  canvas. 
Many  well-balanced  and  beautifully  voiced  instruments  are 
constructed  upon  some  archaic  principle  which  constantly  an- 
noys the  player,  wearying  him  unnecessarily,  misinterpreting 
the  touch  already  tested  and  found  effective  on  better  key- 
boards, forbidding  the  sudden  alterations  of  registration  that 
are  demanded  by  certain  passages ;  or  they  lack  some  one  con- 
trivance of  special  utility  whose  absence  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  whole  group  of  valuable  effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  builders  to  make  up  deficiencies 
in  more  vital  particulars  by  offering  great  ease  of  manipulation 
both  in  key-board  and  in  stops,  thus  diverting  attention  from 
the  lack  of  refinement  and  sweetness  in  simple  combinations  of 
stops,  and  of  weight  and  ftolidity  in  more  complex  ones.  In 
small  organs,  such  as  are  used  by  most  churches  in  this  coun- 
try, conspicuous  defects  of  one  or  the  other  sort  are  almost  sure 
to  be  found,  and  wherever  they  exist  many  of  the  best-directed 
efforts  on  the  organist^s  part  are  certain  to  be  thwarted.  From 
the  purely  artistic  stand-point  which  we  are  now  occupying  the 
most  important  fruit  of  this  limitation  is  the  restraint  and  an- 
noyance it  entails  upon  the  performer  when  he  seeks  to  concen- 
trate his  whole  mind  upon  the  rendition  of  a  noble  composition. 
Absorption  of  all  faculties  in  the  work  before  him  is  impossi- 
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ble:  the  attention  rapidly  tires  when  incessantly  recalled  from 
the  object  in  the  field  by  the  flaws  in  the  lens  with  which  oae 
is  working. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  the  organist,  still  regarded  from  a 
merely  musical  stand  point,  frequently  labors  under  more  seri- 
ous embarrassments  than  the  imperfections  of  his  instrument, 
manifold  though  they  often  are.  He  is  usually  supervised  by 
a  committee  whose  ideas  may  at  any  time  clash  with  his  own, 
and  he  is  frequently  burdened  with  a  choir  not  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  training  and  leadersliip  of  a  body  of  singers, 
however  small  and  however  unpretentious  the  services  they 
essay  to  render,  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  when  it  is  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  voluntary  singers  whose  assistance  is  unde- 
sirable but  whose  friendly  spirit  must  not  be  wounded  by  a 
dismissal  it  becomes  a  very  trying  matter.  In  theory  we  are 
driven  to  the  assertion  that  the  volunteer  choir  is  an  abomina- 
tion almost  without  redeeming  qualities.  Its  organization  is  so 
loose  that  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  or  lack  of  tact  makes  it 
practically  unmanageable ;  and  thus  it  often  becomes  a  perpetual 
grievance  both  to  the  organist  in  his  ex-officio  position  as  direct- 
or and  to  the  more  musically  inclined  of  the  congregation. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  music,  too,  may  be  exceed- 
ingly obstructive.  By  interfering  with  the  organist's  choice  of 
music,  by  criticizing  his  style  of  playing  according  to  mistaken 
standards  of  taste,  by  augmenting  in  a  thousand  ways  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  relation  to  the  choir,  by  discouraging  his  efforts 
to  elevate  the  musical  culture  of  the  congregation,  and  by  allot- 
ting him  too  small  a  salary  they  may  effectually  suppress  his 
worthy  enthusiasm  and  deprive  him  of  his  rightful  influence. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  minister  may  fail  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
one  who  should  be  his  natural  supporter  and  may  ignore  the  lat- 
ter's  friendly  overtures.  Yet  he  ought  to  be  the  first  to  notice  im- 
provements in  the  music  of  the  service.  He  ought  to  offia* 
helpful  suggestions.  He  ought  to  recognize  explicitly  the  dig- 
nity of  the  organist's  work  and  its  value  in  relation  to  his  own, 
and  strive  to  animate  the  latter  with  a  sense  of  their  mutaal 
sympathy  and  similar  aim.  If  he  possesses  some  musical 
knowledge  and  sensitiveness  these  duties  are  not  difficult,  bat 
whether  he  has  these  or  not,  in  preparing  himself  for  his  pro- 
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fessional  work  he  should  have  given  thoughtful  attention  to 
the  duties  of  an  organist,  and  should  hold  liberal  views  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  music  as  an  element  in  divine  worship. 
Various  considerations  combine  in  emphasizing  the  truth  that 
no  man  ought  to  preach  unless  he  has  enough  of  the  artistic 
habit  of  mind  to  be  able  to  appreciate  through  analogy  with 
the  branch  of  artistic  work  for  which  he  is  naturally  fitted,  at 
least  the  main  potencies  and  tendencies  of  other  branches  whose 
practical  details  he  cannot  fully  master. 

The  members  of  the  congregation,  also,  may  stimulate  or  re- 
press the  organist.  That  they  usually  hang  like  a  dead  weight 
upon  him  is  principally  due  to  their  ignorance  of  the  purpose 
of  sacred  music  and  of  the  office  of  organist.  They  accept 
the  existence  of  both  without  searching  for  first  or  final 
causes.  Hence  the  true  position  of  music  in  the  economy  of 
church  worship  should  be  considered  as  important  a  subject  of 
instruction  from  the  pulpit  as  the  use  of  public  prayer  and  of 
every  form  of  liturgy.  The  non-representative  arts — architect- 
ure, music  and  poetry — ^are  approved  both  by  logic  and  by 
experience  as  efficient  handmaids  in  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  religion,  opening  gates  of  entrance  for  healthful  relig- 
ious emotion  and  supplying  fit  modes  of  utterance  to  that  emo- 
tion ;  and  their  quickening  offices  may  be  made  many  times 
more  efficacious  by  judicious  explanation.  The  duty  of  thus 
educating  the  congregation  devolves  upon  the  minister  and  the 
organist,  and  the  training  of  both  should  have  reference  to  this 
side  of  their  work. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  of  these  various  agencies  upon  the  organist's  work 
without  developing  the  complementary  truth  that  each  of  them 
may  also  act  and  in  many  cases  do  act  in  encouraging  and  draw- 
ing oat  the  organist's  best  talents  and  aspirations,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  be  charged  with  holding  a  falsely  theoretic  view  of 
his  obligations  and  opportunities.  Yet  after  making  all  allow- 
ances it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chief  causes  of  failure  to  fulfill 
the  charge  of  organist  with  power  lie  in  the  organist  himself. 
He  is  indeed  beset  by  many  difficulties  to  which  no  adequate 
weight  is  given  in  the  formation  of  popular  judgments;  he 
struggles  against  a  well-nigh  universal  want  of  sympathy  with 
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his  noblest  purposes ;  and  his  title  to  an  honored  place  in  the 
community  is  more  frequently  derived  from  bis  substantial 
qualities  as  a  member  of  general  society,  as  a  citizen  or  teacher 
or  acquaintance,  rather  than  from  honest,  high-aimed  labor  as 
organist.  Yet  it  requires  little  familiarity  with  the  mental  cali- 
bre and  moral  animus  of  American  organists  to  see  that  their 
average  insignificance  is  not  so  often  the  result  of  the  stunting 
qualities  of  the  air  in  which  they  grow  as  of  the  lack  of  vigor- 
ous vitality  in  their  own  constitution.  Progress  and  high  ac- 
complishment in  every  vocation  are  the  fruit  not  so  muck  of 
external  stimulation  as  of  internal  impulse,  and  so  long  as  organ- 
ists themselves  do  not  realize  what  there  is  for  them  to  do  they 
will  certainly  not  be  forced  to  act  in  spite  of  themselves  by  any 
stress  of  public  opinion. 

The  most  obvious  lack  of  many  organists,  but  one  which  it  is 
quite  aside  from  our  purpose  to  enlarge  upon,  is  in  technical 
skill  as  executanta  Yet  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
as  high  a  degree  of  technical  skill  is  essential  in  a  good  church 
organist  as  in  a  good  concert  organist.  Assuredly  the  greater 
the  organist's  executive  ability  and  the  wider  his  musical  cul- 
ture, the  more  permanently  and  generally  satisfactory  his  per- 
formances are  likely  to  be ;  but  the  conception  he  has  of  his 
work  and  his  aim  in  preparing  for  it,  are  of  far  higher  import- 
ance than  the  suppleness  of  bis  fingers,  the  rapidity  of  his  read- 
ing, or  the  extent  and  applicability  of  his  contrapuntal  and  har- 
monic knowledge.  His  eyes  and  hands  and  feet  are  but  instru- 
ments for  his  intellect  and  sensibility  to  play  upon  as  truly  as 
the  key-boards  for  his  fingers.  The  narrowness  of  popular  opin- 
ions about  what  constitutes  an  artist  is  exemplified  here  as 
elsewhere.  Execution  is  exalted  over  conception,  because  exec- 
utive ability  and  the  power  to  appreciate  it  can  be  acquiredi 
while  the  faculties  of  origination  and  of  judging  work  upon  its 
intellectual  merits  are  inborn  in  the  few  and  are  susceptible 
only  of  cultivation  and  extension. 

The  great  desideratum,  therefore,  is  not  more  practical  treatises 
upon  the  manipulation  of  the  organ  and  the  direction  of  various 
kinds  of  choirs,  or  upon  the  class  of  music  that  is  suitable  for 
use  in  the  church,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  the  theoretic  posi- 
tion of  the  church  organist, — ^an  exposition  of  his  ideal  relations 
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to  minister,  choir  and  congregation,  and  of  the  ideal  office  of 
music  in  public  worship. 

Every  theory  which  makes  the  organist,  like  the  blow-boy, 
bell-ringer  and  sexton,  an  employe  of  the  church  in  its  merely 
social  or  civil  capacity  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Unless  opposed 
by  the  independent  efforts  of  the  organist  himself,  it  invariably 
leads  to  unreverential  music,  and  by  insidious  advances  to  un- 
worshipful  services.  It  is  precisely  as  illogical  to  select  an  irre- 
ligious organist  simply  for  musical  attainments  as  to  choose  an 
unspiritual  minister  simply  for  rhetorical  or  social  qualifications. 
Thus  ignoring  the  influence  of  artistic  forms  in  the  ritual  of 
public  worship,  is  not  less  dangerous  than  exalting  it  above 
all  other  influences.  The  spirit  is  the  main  thing  always,  but 
while  fearing  on  the  one  hand  the  complete  substitution  of  a 
seductive  form  for  it,  we  should  not  admit  on  the  other  a  form 
which  is  meaningless  or  significant  only  of  worldlinesa  Now, 
the  danger  Is  that  playing  church  organs,  like  teaching  district 
schools,  shall  remain  merely  a  source  of  pecuniary  income  in- 
stead of  becoming  an  active  trust  of  incalculable  moment  The 
school  teacher  is  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  minds  and 
characters  in  their  immaturity,  the  organist  with  the  guidance 
of  hearts  made  sensitive  and  aspirant  by  religious  emotion ;  and 
it  is  as  unwise  to  tolerate  or  encourage  the  absence  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  latter  with  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  as  to  tolerate 
or  encourage  the  absence  of  earnest  solicitude  in  the  former 
concerning  the  future  mental  and  moral  health  of  his  scholars. 
Yet  many  churches  by  their  whole  attitude  toward  the  subject 
of  church  music,  do  deliberately  foster  this  unsympathetic  and 
therefore  pernicious  spirit,  thereby  indirectly  antagonizing  their 
minister's  work  and  lowering  their  own  religious  tone.  Let  one 
who  is  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  music  bethink  himself,  when 
listening  to  a  voluntary  or  interlude  or  anthem  or  tune  which 
he  feels  to  be  inharmonious  with  his  worshipful  mood,  that  the 
same  disturbing  agency  whereof  he,  through  greater  suscepti- 
bility and  greater  introspective  power,  is  distinctly  conscious,  is 
unconsciously  operative  upon  other  hearers  whose  spiritual  state 
resembles  his.  Let  him  consider  that  while  he  can  struggle 
not  to  relax  his  moral  tension  enough  to  come  into  unison  with 
the  music's  spirit  as  contrasted  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  house 
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of  God,  others  of  less  self-knowledge  and  self-control  are  inevi- 
tably attuning  themselves  to  the  subtle  harmonies.  Let  him 
then  calculate  the  destructive  power  of  this  influence  in  the 
long  run  with  its  frequent  opportunities  for  exercise  and  the 
general  incapacity  to  detect  and  resist  its  masked  attacka 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  throw  the  details  of  what  seems  to 
us  the  true  theory  of  the  orgauist^s  work  into  a  somewhat  dog- 
matic form,  we  should  assert  in  the  first  place,  that  instead  of 
being  the  minister's  unwitting  enemy,  the  organist  should  rather 
be  his  close  friend  and  sworn  ally.  The  two  oflBcers  should  feel 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  knit  together  in  purpose.  Tbal 
the  organist  be  a  regular  member  of  the  church  oi^anization  is 
not  of  so  much  moment  as  that  he  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  religion  and  the  universal  need  of  religious  guid- 
ance, and  be  impelled  by  a  desire  to  have  part  in  the  comforting 
and  uplifting  offices  of  Christianity.  Like  the  leaders  of  other 
departments  of  the  church  work,  let  him  put  himself  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  minister's  special  lines  of  work,  and  become 
familiar  with  his  special  methods  and  special  enthusiasms.  Let 
him  study  the  latter's  wishes  regarding  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  be  eager  to  catch  the  shade  of  meaning  which  he  seeks 
to  attach  to  particular  services  and  special  occasions,  and  be 
sensitive  to  his  unusual  displays  of  earnestness  or  fervor.  Let 
the  organist  consult  with  the  minister  concerning  all  the  musi- 
cal services  of  the  church,  and  secure  his  approval  and  support 
for  every  innovation.  Above  all,  let  the  former  give  assur- 
ances of  being  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
of  holding  a  high  ideal  of  sacred  music. 

The  organist's  connection  with  the  choir,  if  there  is  one,  in- 
volves more  serious  obligations,  since  it  makes  him  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiments  and  acts  of  othera  besides  himself. 
In  managing  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  choir  as  well  as 
organist  are  not  hired  servants  but  chosen  leaders.  As  such 
the  exhibition  by  them  of  a  mercenary,  ostentatious  or  flippant 
spirit  is  intolerable ;  and  the  organist  is  charged  with  enforcing 
the  practical  acceptance  of  this  doctrine.  A  small  measure 
even  of  the  devotion  of  some  mediaeval  builders  and  artisans 
would  be  precious  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  essay  to  furnish 
sacred  music  now. 
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My  conviction,  however,  is  that  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  though  not  in  all,  the  choir  is  a  mischievous  institution, 
containing  the  germs  of  too  many  dangerous  tendencies  and 
devolving  too  much  responsibility  upon  its  chief.  This  con- 
demnatory opinion  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  two  kinds  of  duty  ordinarily  thrust 
upon  the  choir,  namely,  the  performance  of  music  designed  for 
choir  alone  and  of  that  for  both  choir  and  congregation.  In  the 
one  case,  the  choir  is  an  instrument  for  the  organist  to  play 
upon,  in  the  other,  a  leader  like  the  organist  himself.  But 
leadership  is  best  exercised  by  an  individual,  and  therefore, 
unless  the  choir  is  so  large  as  to  be  virtually  a  mere  segment  of 
the  congregation,  it  is  wise  to  vest  the  leadership  in  a  precentor. 
Hymn-singing  should  usually  be  a  general  act  of  worship,  and 
whatever  arrangement  increases  its  general  character  should  be 
adopted.  The  very  presence  of  a  precentor  throws  a  sensible 
responsibility  upon  the  congregation ;  his  duties  cannot  be  mis- 
construed. The  choir,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  so  much 
used  alone,  especially  in  Episcopal  churches,  that  its  activity 
is  almost  a  sign  for  the  congregation's  silence;  and  this  result 
is  unfortunately  fostered  in  both  choir  and  congregation 
by  every  use  of  the  choir  as  a  solo  instrument  To  avoid  all 
misunderstanding,  therefore,  I  would  reserve  the  leadership  of 
congregational  singing  for«a  special  officer,  and  then  place  the 
choir  entirely  at  the  organist's  disposal  to  be  used  whenever  he 
thinks  choral  means  more  effective  than  instrumental.  The  size 
and  composition  of  the  choir  I  would  leave  with  him;  if  he 
should  think  best  to  employ  but  a  single  excellent  singer  or  no 
singers  at  all,  I  should  not  object,  provided  J  felt  sure  that  bis 
general  aims  were  right 

If  the  service  of  the  choir  be  thus  specialized,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  organist's  use  of  it  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  his  use  of  the  organ,  although  the  case  is  complicated 
by  the  personal  elements  involved  and  by  the  differences  be- 
tween vocal  and  instrumental  music.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  two  functions  of  the  choir  be  sharply  distinguished  in  the 
minds  of  its  members,  it  makes  little  difference  as  regards  the 
organist's  work  whether  he  be  associated  with  a  precentor  proper 
or  with  a  choir  acting  in  that  capacity.     So  far  as  he  takes 
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charge  of  the  hymn-singing  his  plain  duty  is  to  make  it  as 
general,  hearty,  and  intelligent  as  possibla  To  this  end,  in 
addition  to  the  careful  study  of  the  dominant  ideas  and  of  the 
sequence  of  thoughts  in  hymns,  a  generous  and  aggressive  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  organ  is  indispensabla  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  few  players  acquire  that  combination  of  dash,  steadi- 
ness, and  feeling  which  draws  out  the  voice  and  heart  of  a 
congregation  in  spite  of  itself,  although  the  art  of  successfully 
leading  the  song  of  a  large  body  of  people  by  an  instrument 
alone  is  well  worth  learning  if  only  for  the  enjoyment  it 
yields  the  organist  himself. 

The  organist  and  the  minister,  particularly  in  denominatioDs 
which  do  not  prescribe  or  lay  stress  upon  a  liturgy,  are  the 
principal  agents  in  arranging  and  carrying  out  whatever  series 
of  devotional  exercises  are  attempted.  Public  worship  con- 
sists of  two  great  parts,  the  one  devotional,  the  other  didactic. 
Under  the  former  head  fall  the  prayers,  much  of  the  reading 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  all  the  musia  But  in  how  many 
churches  is  the  music  substantially  without  devotional  intent 
or  content  I  The  organ  prelude  to  the  service  is  made  a  mere 
entertainment  similar  in  purpose  and  effect  to  that  sometimes 
prefixed  to  lectures  and  designed  to  cover  the  audience^s  con- 
fusion in  entering  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  those  who 
arrive  early,  whereas  it  should  be,  as  we  once  heard  it  called, 
"a  veil  let  down  to  exclude  common  and  every-day  thoughts," 
— a  consonant  introduction  to  the  " invocation"  or  "general 
confession"  with  which  the  verbal  part  of  the  service  begins. 
The  combination  of  anthems  or  processionals  with  the  pre- 
lude seems  practically  to  be  of  doubtful  wisdom,  for  except  in 
rare  cases  they  become  ostentatious  **  set-pieces,"  elaborately 
prepared,  but  introduced  with  little  chance  of  arousing  any 
but  the  undesirable  sentiments  of  admiration  or  disgust  in  the 
congregation.  After  the  service  has  progressed  beyond  its 
first  numbers,  however,  anthems,  chants,  sentences,  and  the 
like,  come  in  more  naturally,  and  may  be  extremely  devotional, 
if  only  they  be  so  selected  and  so  rendered  as  to  be  organically 
connected  with  what  precedes  and  follows  them, — in  a  word,  so 
as  to  be  pieces  of  the  service,  not  mere  inlays  in  it.  Similarly, 
short  organ  interludes  and  responses  may  take  the  significance 
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of  a  prayer  or  scriptural  selection  and,  like  a  powerful  reagent, 
enforce  its  fuller  acceptance  and  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer.  The  thoughtful  minister  never  chooses  his  hymns, 
also,  without  intending  them  to  feed,  rather  than  merely. float 
upon,  the  current  of  the  service,  and  the  organist  and  precentor 
or  choir  can  either  accomplish  this  intent  or  utterly  defeat  it. 
The  organist,  especially,  is  charged  with  giving  the  hymns 
their  true  setting  and  unity  by  his  introductory  rendering  and 
his  interludes,  as  well  as  by  his  management  of  the  singing 
itself.  He  should  weld  these  lyric  expressions  of  prayer  or 
praise  firmly  together  and  to  the  rest  of  the  service  by  the  fervid 
earnestness  of  his  treatment  of  them.  Finally,  when  the  con- 
gregation is  dismissed,  in  his  postlude  he  may  indeed  display 
his  emotions  more  unreservedly  than  previously,  but  his  music 
must  groiv  out  of  the  service  that  has  preceded,  not  hang  like  a 
gaudy  kite  from  its  topmost  branches.  In  short,  the  liturgical 
part  of  public  worship  from  beginning  to  end  should  be  fully 
unified  and  vitalized,  and  the  music,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  though  usually  tending  to  disrupt  and  confuse  the  service, 
should  properly  be  one  of  its  strongest  connective  and  energiz- 
ing elements. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  division  of  the  subject. 
It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  if  we  have  correctly  ana- 
lyzed the  situation  and  properly  indicated  the  points  where  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Article  are  to 
be  applied.  The  truth  upon  which  we  wish  to  insist  is  that 
the  organist,  with  his  accessory,  the  choir,  by  earnest  endeavor 
and  thoughtful  preparation,  should  stamp  the  entire  service 
with  a  devotional  value  at  present  but  rarely  attained. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  relations  of  the  organist  to 
choir  and  congregation  in  respect  of  general  musical  culture. 
Here  every  effort  conducive  to  the  main  line  of  work  which 
we  have  advocated  is  plainly  to  be  encouraged.  Increased 
musical  appreciation  means  greater  susceptibility  to  just  those 
embodiments  of  religious  feeling  in  tone  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Historical  and  classified  recitals  of  sacred  music, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  if  judiciously  made  up  and 
suitably  explained,  might  be  made  the  source  of  great  educa- 
tional profit  in  any  community.     At  all  events  the  organist 
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will  almost  necessarily  be  a  centre  for  musical  information  and 
activity  in  his  own  church. 

It'  must  be  said  that  there  are  many  to  whom  this  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  religious  quality  of  musical  performances  will  be 
quite  meaningless.  To  them  music  is  devoid  of  moral  force 
except  that  its  enjoyment  promotes  temporary  quiet  in  the 
hearer.  They  hold  that  any  desired  meaning  can  be  put  into 
a  given  piece  of  music  ;  and  besides,  meaning  is  not  the  thing 
sought,  but  beauty.  They  claim  that  music  has  its  own  aes- 
thetic values  which  are  different  from  all  others,  and  that  if 
one  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  perceiving  them  he  has  every 
needed  faculty  for  the  full  appreciation  of  all  that  music  has  to 
offer.  To  such  persons  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this  Article 
must  be  exceedingly  distasteful  or  utterly  absurd.  The  idea 
of  giving  church  music  an  essentially  religious  character  is  to 
them  but  one  of  the  many  foolish  speculations  about  "  pro- 
gramme music,"  and  the  attribution  of  any  responsibility  to 
the  organist  other  than  for  his  merely  musical  success  is  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  church  over 
extra-ecclesiastical  ground. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  upholders  of  the  moral  and  the  un- 
moral theories  of  art  is  not  easier  than  that  of  practical  artists 
and  speculative  sestheticians.  In  both*cases  there  seem  to  be 
involved  innate  differences  of  mental  tendBncy  which  study 
cannot  change.  The  moralist  in  art  criticism,  believing  that  all 
art  is  at  once  the  fruit  of  moral  conditions  in  the  artist  and  the 
seed  of  moral  purposes  in  the  percipient,  claims  that  the 
greatest  music  is  that  which  throughout  its  themes  and  general 
treatment  is  charged  with  a  high  moral  significance  which  may 
be  emphasized  or  slighted  but  not  obliterated  by  the  executant, 
and  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness that  gives  music  its  firm  hold  upon  popular  respect  His 
opponent,  holding  that  art  is  only  an  amusement  for  the  intel- 
lect or  a  pleasurable  titillation  for  the  senses,  retorts  by  point- 
ing derisively  at  the  immoral  lives  of  some  excellent  musicians 
and  to  the  silly  attempts  to  verbalize  the  alleged  "  moral  sig- 
nificance" of  particular  compositions.  Neither  is  willing  to 
accept  a  moderate  amount  of  correction  from  the  other  and 
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both  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  respective  attitudes  are  not 
strictly  antithetic  and  that  their  opinions  are  therefore  not 
directly  antagonistic. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  the  precise  meaning  or  even 
much  of  the  tendency  of  music  can  be  so  expressed  in  words  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  heard  and  felt  what  is 
described.  Yet  most  musicians  and  lovers  of  music  will  con- 
fess that  given  compositions  will  bear  association  in  the  mind 
with  some  sentiments  and  trains  of  thouglit  better  than  with 
others.  It  is  for  the  musician  to  perceive  these  natural  con- 
nections more  clearly  and  intuitively  than  his  neighbor  and  to 
act  upon  the  basis  of  his  keener  insight  Asa  church  organist 
he  should  place  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  to  play,  select  that  music  which  he  feels  to  accord 
with  those  circumstances,  and  then  in  the  actual  performance 
abandon  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  guidance  of  his  best 
instincts  as  a  musician.  If  his  faculties  be  well-balanced  and 
his  purposes  sincere  this  general  rule  will  be  suflScient.  Its 
operation  is  however  interfered  with  by  various  incidental  cir- 
cumstances. The  chief  of  these  is  the  mixed  and  generally 
inferior  character  of  congregations  musically  considered.  How 
much  the  organist  is  to  be  affected  by  the  taste  of  his  audience 
can  only  be  determined  for  each  case  separately.  The  obvious 
need  of  accommodation  on  his  part  only  recalls  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  organist's  close  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
life  of  the  church  where  he  plays.  An  entire  outsider  can  no 
more  administer  the  musical  service  than  a  stranger  the  com- 
munion service. 

It  is  but  fair  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  this 
Article,  though  repeatedly  shown  by  experhnent  to  be  quite 
practical,  will  be  considered  too  speculative  by  most  ministers 
and  organists.  The  truths  whereon  our  plea  is  based  are  rarely 
inculcated  in  the  formal  education  of  either  minister  or  organ- 
ist, and  the  latter  frequently  sei-ves  without  any  training  what- 
ever. Yet  is  evident  even  to  those  who  agree  but  partially 
with  the  doctrines  herein  advocated  on  the  one  hand  that 
church  organists  should  be  specially  instructed  for  their  pecu- 
liarly responsible  position,  and   on  the  other  that  ministers 
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should  be  taught  to  respect  the  dignity  of  church  music  aright 
and  to  use  their  potent  influence  in  elevating  its  character  and 
extending  its  swaj.  To  accomplish  this  every  instructor  in 
organ-playing  should  give  his  pupils  a  fit  conception  of  the 
expressiveness  of  music  in  general  and  of  the  power  of  sacred 
music  in  particular,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  due 
sense  of  their  responsibility  in  controlling  the  musical  portion 
of  public  worship ;  and  every  theological  seminary  should  pro- 
vide instruction  not  only  in  the  practical  rudiments  of  singing 
and  playing  but  also  in  the  theory  of  music  as  an  adjunct  to 
church  services. 

It  is  only  by  thus  striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter  that  we 
can  hope  to  create  a  sufficiently  active  sense  among  the  right 
persons  of  the  need  of  reform  in  this  branch  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical service.  At  present  it  is  exceptional  to  find  an  organist 
with  a  worthy  conception  of  church  music  and  of  his  of&cial 
obligations.  Yet,  however  we  approach  the  subject  of  his 
duties,  whether  from  the  side  of  the  devout  worshiper  seeking 
to  render  every  portion  of  the  public  service  consonant  with 
the  great  purposes  of  all  worship  or  from  that  of  the  earnest 
musician  anxious  that  his  art  shall  make  the  noblest  use  of  her 
rich  opportunities,  it  becomes  plainer  the  further  we  proceed, 
that  the  church  organist,  like  every  other  artist,  cannot  truly 
succeed  except  by  honest  study  of  the  deep-lying  conditions 
and  the  subtle  influences  of  his  work  and  by  consecration  of 
his  talents  to  the  pursuit  of  only  the  highest  ideals  therein. 
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Abticlk  m— roswitha,  the  nun  of  GANDERSHEIM. 

In  the  north  of  Gennany,  on  the  road  from  Magdeburg  to 
(Tologne,  there  is  a  small  town  called  Gandersheim.  Almost 
exactly  a  thousand  years  ago  the  church  of  a  nunnery  was 
dedicated  in  this  placa  The  nunnery  was  founded  by  the 
Saxon  Ludolf,  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  imperial  line  it  prospered  and  grew  famous. 
But  most  of  its  &me  is  owing  the  talents  of  one  of  the  nuns. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  this  convent  to  be  ruled  by  daugh- 
ters of  its  founder's  house.  Three  daughters  of  Ludolf  were 
abbesses  in  turn.  The  seventh  abbess,  elected  about  959,  was 
Gerberga,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
niece  of  the  emperor  Otto  I.  She  was  at  the  time  of  her 
election  about  twenty  years  old,  having  entered  the  convent 
some  years  before.  ''Garburgam  &  bene  moratam  &  bene 
etiam  litteratam,''  Bodo,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
calls  her.  She  had  been  especially  well  taught  in  Latin,  which 
she  had  read  perhaps  with  learned  ecclesiastics,  like  the  famous 
Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall,  who  was  preceptor  to  her  sister  Hadwig. 

At  Gandersheim  Gerberga  met  with  a  nun  older  than  herself, 
but  less  advanced  in  learning,  whose  name  was  Hrotsuitha  or 
Roswitha.  Little  is  known  of  this  nun's  family  or  birth.  She 
must  have  come  of  a  noble  race  or  else  she  would  never  have 
entered  Gandersheim,  for  cloisters  were  aristocratic  in  those 
days.  Bodo  calls  her  a  Saxon.  The  day  of  her  birth  may 
have  fallen  anvwhere  between  980  and  935.  Roswitha  was 
one  who  entered  with  her  whole  heart  into  the  spirit  of 
Gandersheim,  for  she  was  both  religious  and  studious.  She 
had  been  already  under  the  instruction  of  Rikkardis,  a  teacher 
in  the  convent-school,  whom  she  called  very  wise  and  very  kind, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  she  had  probably  studied 
the  branches  of  the  trivium^  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric, 
besides  reading  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  saints.  It  was  of  course  necessary  that  she  should 
understand  Latin.     She  was  afterwards  noted  for  her  knowl- 
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edge  of  Greek,  and  she  had  perhaps  already  begun  to  study 
that  language.  There  must  have  been  something  about  this 
nun  which  interested  and  attracted  Gerberga,  for  we  find  her 
taking  the  pains  to  instruct  Roswitha  in  the  authors  which 
she  herself  had  read,  such,  perhaps,  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence, 
and  Plautus.  Boswitha  proved  an  apt  pupil.  Before  long, 
inspired  by  what  she  had  read,  she  began  to  make  Latin  verses 
of  her  own;  but  in  secret,  because  she  was  afraid  that  she  should 
be  forbidden,  for  as  she  tells  us  herself,  she  was  still  young  and 
not  far  advanced  in  her  studies  (quia  nee  matura  adhuc  aetate 
vigens  nee  scientia  fui  proficiens).  Sometimes  making  verses 
with  great  pains,  sometimes  destroying  what  she  had  made,  at 
last  she  finished  five  poems,  founded  with  one  exception  on 
legends  which  she  had  read  in  old  books  at  Gandersheim,  and 
then  she  brought  them  out  of  concealment  and  dedicated  them 
to  her  kind  friend  the  abbess.  The  fifth  poem,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  closes  with  a  form  of  grace,  which  suggests  that  this 
legend  and  perhaps  those  preceding  may  have  been  read  aloud 
in  the  refectory  of  Gandersheim  at  meal-time  The  nuns  proba- 
bly liked  them,  for  Boswitha  afterwards  composed  three  more 
poems,  and  the  eight  with  a  preface,  went  outside  the  cloister 
walls.     In  this  preface  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Boswitha. 

"Although,"  she  says,  "  metrical  modulation  may  seem  hard 
for  a  frail  woman,  yet  all  alone,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  the 
ever-compassionate  grace  of  heaven,  not  upon  my  own  strength, 
have  I  attempted  to  sing  the  songs  of  this  little  work  in  dactylic 
measures,  so  that  the  talentum  of  ability  intrusted  to  me  might 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  rust  of  neglect,  lying  inactive  in  the 
obscurity  of  my  breast,  but  that  it  might  resound  a  little  to  the 
praise  of  God,  struck  by  the  hammer  of  untiring  devotion,  so 
that  if  there  should  be  no  opportunity  of  gaining  aught  by 
trading,  it  might  at  least  be  itself  transformed  into  some  instru- 
ment of  the  meanest  use.  Whence,  reader,  whoever  you  are, 
if  you  are  wise  in  the  right  way  and  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  do  not  grudge  the  aid  of  your  correctness  to  the  poor  page 
which  is  fortified  by  the  authority  of  no  preceptor,  tracing  it 
of  course  to  God  if  aught  perchance  proves  to  be  rightly  com- 
posed, and  laying  all  the  faults  to  my  negligence,  and  yet  not 
blaming  me,  but  showing  me  indulgence,  because  the  right  of 
rebuke  is  broken  where  a  humble  confession  intervenes." 
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In  all  this  there  is  a  characteristic  mixture  of  humility  and 
self-consciousness.  The  instinct  of  authorship  in  Boswitha  had 
to  struggle  not  only  with  natural  diffidence  but  with  a  religious 
fear  of  ambition  and  vain  glory,  and  it  triumphed  only  by 
finding  in  religion  a  reason  for  making  the  most  of  itself. 

The  first  and  longest  poem  of  the  eight  is  a  history  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  up  to  the  return  from  Egypt.  It  is  based  upon 
an  apocryphal  addition  to  the  book  of  Matthew,  and  abounds  in 
signs  and  wonders.  In  her  preface  Boswitha  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  her  work  is  based  upon  apocryphal  writings,  but 
she  says  that  it  was  an  error  of  ignorance,  for  when  she  began 
the  work  she  did  not  know  that  those  matters  were  doubtful. 
Afterwards  she  declined  to  undo  what  she  had  done,  because, 
as  she  says,  "  what  seems  falsehood  will  perhaps  be  proved  to 
be  truth.'*  The  subject  of  the  second  poem  is  the  Ascension. 
It  is  short,  and  does  not  add  much  to  the  Scriptural  account 
Of  the  other  legends,  four  are  accounts  of  famous  martyrs. 
Among  these  the  story  of  Pelagius  has  a  peculiar  interest,  for 
the  reason  that  Roswitha  did  not  find  it  written  in  a  book,  but 
heard  it  from  a  Spanish  stranger.  In  this  story  the  Christian 
king  of  Oallicia  is  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Saracens  and  made 
prisoner.  The  prince  Pelagius  heroically  takes  his  father's 
place  and  goes  a  captive  to  Cordova,  where  his  youth  and 
beauty  attract  the  notice  of  the  Moorish  king,  but  Pelagius 
withstands  him  and  finally  dies  a  martyr. 

The  other  saints  whom  Roswitha  celebrates  are  Gongolf,  a 
good  Burgundian  of  the  eighth  century,  Agnes,  and  Dionysius. 
The  last  was  a  sage  who  witnessed  in  Egypt  the  darkening  of 
the  sun  which  followed  Christ's  death,  and  not  finding  any 
natural  cause  for  the  eclipse,  decided  that  it  betokened  the 
advent  of  a  new  god.  Returning  to  Athens,  he  erected  an 
altar  to  the  unknown  god,  and  was  afterwards  converted  to 
Christianity.*  According  to  the  poem,  he  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  Gauls  and  sufiered  martyrdom  among  them.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  legends,  nor  does  it  detract  from  its 
merits,  that  Roswitha,  following  the  notion  of  her  times,  has 
made  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  one  and  the  same  with  the  first 
bishop  of  Paris,  St  Denis  of  France,  who  lived  about  one  hun- 

*  Acts  xvii.  34. 
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dred  and  seventy-five  years  afterwards.  The  finest  passage  in 
this  poem  is  the  description  of  a  wonder  which  happened  after 
the  martyrdom.  Dionysius  was  beheaded  upon  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  but  after  death  the  body  arose,  and  bearing  its 
head  in  its  arms,  descended  the  mountain  to  a  place  where 
the  saint  desired  to  be  buried,  a  bright  host  of  angels  descend- 
ing at  the  same  time,  singing  songs  of  praise. 

In  the  two  remaining  legends,  one  of  which  is  called  Theophi- 
lus,  and  the  other  Proterius,  we  have  the  old  story  of  a  man's 
selling  himself  to  the  devil.  Theophilus  is  an  arch-deacon  who 
signs  a  compact  with  the  devil  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his 
ambition.  Afterwards  he  repents,  and  the  Virgin,  whom  he 
has  denied,  obtains  his  pardon  and  wrests  the  compromising 
document  from  Satan.  Theophilus  is,  of  course,  the  forerunner 
of  Dr.  Faust.  In  Proterius  it  is  a  slave  who  gets  the  devil  to 
help  him  to  obtain  his  master's  daughter  in  marriage.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  wife  finds  out  what  her  husband  has  done, 
and  tells  the  good  bishop  Basilius,  through  whose  means  the 
sinner  is  finally  restored.  It  is  a  curious  episode  in  Proterius 
that  the  slave  has  some  difficulty  in  driving  a  bargain  with  the 
devil,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  previous  unpleasant  experience. 

"Never  have  you  Christians  remained  faithful  to  me,"  he 
says;  "but  as  soon  as  I  have  fulfilled  your  pleasant  desire, 
then  you  immediately  return  to  your  Christ,  deserting  me  alto- 
gether after  such  great  favors." 

The  literary  form  of  the  legends  was  suggested  to  Roswitha 
by  the  Latin  poetry  she  had  read,  but  her  Latin  is  not  classical. 
Greek  words  and  constructions  appear  occasionally.  Nor  is 
her  versification  always  perfect  Most  of  her  poems  are  written 
in  Leonine  hexameters,  but  the  metre  of  Gongolf  is  el^ac. 
There  is  a  stififness,  a  constraint,  about  these  early  poems,  that 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  timidity  of  inexperience,  and 
partly  to  a  fear  of  profaning  the  sacred  legends  by  any  change. 
That  Boswitha  had  imagination  is  shown  in  little  touches  here 
and  there,  such  as  the  description  in  Dionysius  already  men- 
tioned, or  the  description  in  Theophilus  of  Satan  and  his 
ministers.  A  Hebrew  magician  brings  Theophilus  into  Satan's 
presence.  "  Whom  (Theophilus),  not  signed  with  the  fair  sign 
of  the  sacred  cross,  but  rather  trusting  in  the  persuasions  of  the 
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^vil  one,  that  accursed  magician  very  quickly  led  with  him 
across  the  city  in  secret  by  night,  and  entered  into  a  place 
full  of  many  phantoms,  where  stood  in  white  robes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tartarus,  holding  many  tapers  in  their  hands.  In  the 
midst  of  whom  sat  the  unjust  prince,  who  is  the  king  of  death, 
also  the  son  of  perdition,  with  shrewd  deceit  persuading  his 
damnable  ministers  diligently  to  spread  before  all  men  snares 
of  practiced  cunning  prepared  to  catch  all.'' 

Boswitha  grew  bold  enough  afterwards  to  depart  considerably 
from  the  original  legends.  But  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  these  poems  is  their  deeply  religious  spirit.  This  appears  in 
her  choice  of  subjects.  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  saints  are  her 
inspiration.  Her  verses  are  full  of  love  and  implicit  faith. 
She  pities  sinners  and  eagerly  believes  that  they  may  be  re- 
stored. Thus  in  Dionysius  we  have  the  story  of  Carpus,  a 
presbyter  of  Crete,  who  was  reproved  by  Christ  in  a  vision  for 
his  hardness  of  heart  toward  two  sinners. 

And  all  that  Eoswitha  wrote  was  innocent  and  pure.  Dr. 
Pfund  has  accused  her  of  not  despising  "  the  coarsely  ludicrous" 
(das  derb  Possenhafte)  in  the  story  of  Gongolf,  and  it  is  true 
that  she  has  conscientiously  repeated  a  coarse  passage  of  the 
older  legend,*  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
moral  of  the  story.  But  she  has  softened  it  in  the  transfer,  and 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  she  has  improved  upon 
her  original  in  this  respect  "Es  ist  ein  reines  Herz  und  wahre 
Frommigkeit  welche  in  hiipfenden  Daktylen  tdnt,"  says  Frei- 
tag  of  her.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Roswitha  in  her  quiet  cor- 
ner of  that  turbulent,  mediaeval  world,  reading  the  old  poets 
with  a  pure  heart,  and  working  at  her  task  in  the  assurance  that 
she  was  honoring  her  Master. 

After  she  had  written  the  legends,  Roswitha  took  a  bold  step, 
the  full  significance  of  which  she  could  not  herself  have  under- 
stood. Her  reading  had  included  Terence,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  classic  writers  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Ros- 
witha, although  charmed  with  his  style,  could  not  approve  his 
morals.  While  she  admired,  she  trembled  for  her  own  soul  and 
for  the  souls  of  others.  She  determined  to  combat  this  harm- 
ful influence.     What  should  she  do  ?     She  would  meet  Terence 

♦  Vide  Acta  Sanct.,  Maj.  T.  ii. 
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on  his  own  ground ;  she  would  write  plays  like  his,  in  which 
the  dramatic  style  should  lend  all  its  charm  to  the  Christian 
legends.  If  Terence^s  women  were  courtesans,  hers  should  be 
virgins  and  martyrs,  or  at  least  penitents  saved  from  shame  by 
Christ,  in  whose  praise  all  should  be  written,  for  it  is  He  who 
works  in  the  saints.  In  this  way  the  nun  of  the  German  forest 
opposed  herself  to  the  Latin  playwright  Terence  and  Roswi- 
tha!  Was  there  ever  such  a  contrast?  The  explanation  of 
her  daring  may  be  found  in  the  very  simplicity  of  her  nature, 
and  now  again  appears  the  same  strange  mixture  of  assurance 
and  humility.  But  there  were  reasons  why  Eoswitha  should 
now  have  a  fuller  confidence  in  herself  than  before.  She  was 
older  and  more  learned  than  when  she  wrote  the  legends.  She 
had  begun  the  study  of  music  and  arithmetic,  which  were 
branches  of  the  quadrivium^  using  the  school  books  of  the  times. 
Cassiodorus,  Censorinus,  Martianus  Capella  wrote  upon  music; 
Boethius,  upon  music  and  arithmetic.  She  may  have  learned 
from  them  all,  but  Boethius  was  especially  her  master.  His  De 
Consolatione  Philosophise  she  knew,  at  least  in  part  Her  tr- 
ends had  made  her  a  reputation.  She  calls  herself  '^  Clamor 
validus  Gandeshemensis,"  for  her  fame  had  penetrated  beyond 
the  cloister,  even  as  the  bell  in  the  church  tower  rang  out  into 
wood  and  field.*  Three  learned  men,  probably  ecclesiastics, 
had  become,  to  some  extent,  her  patrons.  She  writes  a  letter 
to  them  expressing  the  deepest  sense  of  their  kindness  in  notic- 
ing "  the  little  work  of  an  insignificant  little  woman*'  (mei  opus- 
culum,  vilis  mulierculse),  and  complaining  that  hitherto  she  has 
had  but  few  to  correct  her  work  and  to  encourage  her  to  go  on 
writing.  She  says  that  she  is  divided  between  joy  and  fear, 
joy  that  God  is  praised  in  her,  fear  that  she  may  seem  more  than 
she  really  is,  for  she  doubts  not  that  it  is  wrong  either  to  deny 
the  free  gift  of  God  or  to  pretend  to  have  received  what  she 
has  not  received. 

To  these  learned  men  she  submits  her  book  for  correction. 
In  neither  the  preface  nor  the  letter  is  any  mention  made  of 
Gerberga,  to  whom  Eoswitha  dedicated  the  legends,  and  at 
whose  suggestion  she  afterwards   wrote  an   historical   poem. 

*  Vide  Der  Hrotsuitha  Gedicht  uber  Grandersheims  Grundung,  uberaetst  Ton 
Dr.  Pfund.    Vorwort. 
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What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  silence  ?  Perhaps  the  abbess 
did  not  approve  of  Eoswitha's  daring  attempt;  perhaps  she 
thought  the  dramatic  style  too  worldly  and  heathenish  a  garb 
for  the  Christian  legends.  However  that  may  be,  Boswitha 
carried  out  her  plan  with  what  encouragement  she  could  get 
outside  the  cloister,  and  wrote  six  Latin  plays:  Gallicanus,  Dul- 
citius,  Calimachus,  Abraham,  Paphnutius,  a,nd  Sapientia.  The 
subjects  of  these  plays  are  drawn  from  the  legends  of  the 
church,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  the  martyrdom 
of  virgins,  the  reclaiming  of  abandoned  women,  and  the  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  of  powerful  and  passionate  heathens.  The 
plays  have  been  called  comedies,  but  they  do  not  deserve  the 
name  in  its  strict  sense,  for  in  some  of  them  there  is  more 
tragedy  than  comedy.  There  is  no  attempt  to  preserve  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  We  learn  from  the  actors  themselves 
of  a  change  of  scene,  and  are  transported  from  Eome  to  Scy  thia, 
from  a  hermit's  cell  to  the  forum  of  a  city,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Long  periods  of  time  are  passed  over  in  the  same  way.  The 
language  is  the  Latin  of  the  times,  marked  by  some  peculiari- 
ties of  Roswitha's  own  ;  Greek  words  and  constructions  appear. 
The  style  is  the  rhymed  prose  which  was  then  considered 
elegant,  but  the  rhyme  is  often  omitted. 

The  first  play  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Gallicanus,  the  hero, 
is  a  pagan  general  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
Before  marching  against  the  Scythians  he  asks  as  a  reward  of 
his  success  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daughter  Constantia.  The 
emperor  dares  not  refuse  his  powerful  general,  but  his  daughter 
has  become  a  Christian  and  taken  a  vow  of  virginity.  By 
her  advice,  however,  some  encouragement  is  given  to 
Gallicanus,  and  he  departs  for  Scythia  accompanied  by  John 
and  Paul,  two  Christians  in  Constantia's  service.  Gallicanus  is 
hard  pressed  in  battle,  but  at  the  critical  moment,  by  John's 
advice,  he  vows  to  become  a  Christian,  and  thereupon  gains  a 
great  victory.  Beturning  home  he  is  baptized,  renounces 
Constantia  and  becomes  a  recluse.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
play  the  time  changes  to  the  days  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
banishes  Gallicanus  and  puts  John  and  Paul  to  death.  The 
two  latter  are  proved  to  be  saints  by  a  miracle  at  their  tomb. 

The  general  Gallicanus  resembles  a  feudal  chieftain,  power- 
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ful  and  dangerous  even  to  his  master  the  emperor.  Nor  is  the 
position  in  which  Constantia  is  placed  without  a  parallel  in 
later  times.  Gerberga,  the  daughter  of  Ludolf  and  Oda,  was 
betrothed  to  Bernhard,  a  powerful  chief,  but  she  had  secretly 
consecrated  herself  to  Christ.  Bernhard  hearing  a  rumor  of 
this,  came  to  see  her.  She  would  not  appear  until  she  was 
commanded  to  do  so  by  her  mother.  Bernhard  was  going  to 
war,  but  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  on  his  return  he  should 
marry  her  whether  or  no.  He  died  in  battle,  however,  a  warn- 
ing to  all  proud  persons  who  think  to  prevail  against  God. 
Some  of  the  other  plays  have  still  more  mediaeval  coloring  than 
Gallicanua 

The  battle  scene  is  the  most  vivid  of  this  play.  The  Roman 
host  is  advancing  in  the  Scythian  plain.  The  enemy  appear. 
"  Let  us  bravely  resist  and  fight  like  men,"  cries  Gallicanos. 
But  the  tribunes  waver,  disgrace  hangs  over  the  whole  army,  the 
brave  Gallicanus  is  in  despair.  John  comes  to  his  aid.  '^  Make 
a  vow  to  the  God  of  heaven  to  become  a  Christian  and  you  will 
conquer."  "  I  vow,"  cries  Gallicanus.  Suddenly  the  enemy  lose 
heart,  the  barbarian  chief  surrenders. 

In  Dulcitius,  three  fair  virgins  suflfer  martyrdom  under  Dio- 
cletian. Dulcitius  is  an  officer  into  whose  power  they  are 
delivered,  but  who  is  baffled  in  his  attempts  upon  them  and 
made  supremely  ridiculous.  There  are  in  this  play  several 
humorous  scenea  They  are,  however,  scenes  which  we  should 
hardly  expect  a  nun  to  write.  Of  this  Eoswitha  speaks  in  the 
preface  to  her  dramas. 

"Yet  I  often  feel  ashamed  and  am  covered  with  blushes, 
because,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  composition,  I 
have  considered  that  the  detestable  folly  of  unlawful  lovers,  and 
their  unsavory  conversations,  which  are  not  permitted  to  our 
hearing,  are  adapted  to  writing,  and  have  described  them  with 
the  aid  of  my  stila  But  if  through  shame  I  should  neglect 
these  things,  I  should  neither  do  justice  to  the  task  put  before 
me,  nor  should  I  set  forth  the  praise  of  the  innocent  to  the  fiill 
extent  of  my  power,  because  the  more  seductive  the  blandish- 
ments of  lovers  are,  the  more  sublime  is  proved  the  glory  of  the 
heavenly  Helper,  and  the  more  glorious  the  victory  of  those  who 
triumph,  especially  when  woman's  frailty  conquered  and  man's 
strength  was  put  to  confusion." 
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Not  only  in  Dalcitius  but  in  other  plays  there  are  scenes 
which  seem  to  show  a  knowedge  of  the  world  very  strange  in 
a  woman  brought  up  in  a  convent.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Boswitha  must  have  entered  the  convent  at  a  ripe  age, 
after  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.  But  her  attainments  argue 
a  long  course  of  conventual  training,  and  the  pure  spirit  of  her 
writings  forbids  the  thought  that  she  had  learned  so  much  from 
her  own  experience.  On  a  little  reflection  it  becomes  evident 
that  she  could  have  got  all  her  ideas  from  the  classics  and  the 
church  legends  which  she  read  at  Gandersheim.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  free-spoken  age,  nor  do  the  nuns  seem  to  have  been  shut 
into  the  convent  so  closely  as  we  might  suppose.  Else  how 
could  Boswitha  have  heard  the  story  of  Pelagius  from  a  Spanish 
stranger  ? 

Calimachus  is  a  young  heathen  burning  with  love  for  the 
Christian  Drusiana,  the  wife  of  Andronichus.  To  get  rid  of 
him  she  prays  for  death,  and  her  prayer  is  granted.  But  Cali- 
machus, guided  by  the  servant  Fortunatus,  penetrates  even  into 
her  tomb,  where  both  men  die  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Meanwhile 
Andronichus  and  St  John  come  to  the  tomb.  At  the  bidding 
of  the  holy  man,  who  has  been  warned  in  a  vision  of  what  he 
is  to  do,  Calamaohus  awakes  to  life,  and  thereupon  repents  and 
becomes  a  Christian.  Then,  besought  by  Andronichus,  St.  John 
calls  Drusiana  back  to  life.  It  only  remains  to  revive  the  ser- 
vant Fortunatus,  but  he,  "full  of  the  gall  of  diabolical  bitter- 
ness," prefers  to  die  rather  than  to  live  and  see  so  much  grace 
abounding  in  the  others.  Calimachus  is  a  natural  character, 
who  repents  as  passionately  as  he  sinned,  and  after  his  own 
resurrection,  strongly  objects  to  the  resurrection  of  Fortunatus, 
who,  he  says,  led  him  into  sin.  Not  yet  does  he  understand 
that  men  must  forgive  one  another  if  they  would  be  forgiven 
of  God,  but  he  quickly  takes  the  lesson  to  heart  when  it  is  put 
before  him  by  St  John.  Andronichus  is  the  affectionate  hus- 
band of  a  not  very  responsive  wife.  Even  his  simple  grief  at  her 
death  is  rebuked  by  St  John.  It  is  easy  to  read  in  this  and  in 
other  productions  of  Boswitha  the  scorn  of  earthly  love  taught 
by  the  mediasval  church.  Yet  this  play  has  more  passion  in  it 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  scene  in  the  tomb  has  reminded 
some  persons  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
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that  a  situation  so  striking  as  this  may  have  passed  from  one 
story  to  another,  until  it  appeared  in  somewhat  altered  form  in 
the  Italian  novel  of  the  sixteenth  century  upon  which  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  have  based  his  play.  The  story  of 
Calimachus  is  taken  from  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  acts  of 
St  John.  The  legend  describes  the  scene  in  the  tomb  in  ghastly 
detail,  Boswitha  half  suggests  it  in  a  few  words.  She  has  also 
left  out  some  uninteresting  matter.  In  fine,  she  has  reproduced 
the  story  in  clearer  and  more  delicate  linea 

But  Abraham,  the  fourth  play,  is  without  doubt  the  best  of 
the  six.  Abraham  is  an  old  hermit  who  has  brought  up  his 
little  niece  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  appointed  her 
a  cell  where  she  mav  lead  a  life  of  self-denial  like  his  own.  Bat 
Maria  is  young  and  fair ;  she  falls  into  sin,  and  despairing  of 
pardon  escapes  from  her  cell.  When  Abraham  finds  that  she 
has  gone,  he  sends  a  friend  to  search  for  her,  and  afler  two  years 
she  is  found,  leading  a  bad  life.  Abraham  has  but  one  thought ; 
like  his  master  he  will  go  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,  "  if,  perchance,"  as  he  says,  "  by  my  admonition,  after  great 
shipwreck,  she  may  be  turned  back  to  the  former  peaceful 
haven." 

**  Bring  me  a  fine  spirited  horse,"  he  cries,  "and  a  soldier's 
dress,  that  laying  aside  the  garb  of  religion  I  may  go  to  her  in 
the  guise  of  a  lover.'* 

He  covers  his  shorn  head  with  a  cap  and  takes  his  one  piece 
of  money,  and  so  he  goes  to  Maria.  Then  follows  a  strange 
scene.  She  comes  gayly  and  lightly  to  meet  him,  not  knowing 
who  he  is ;  suddenly  a  remembrance  of  the  past  rushes  upon 
her,  her  eyes  are  wet  with  tears. 

**0  that  I  had  died  three  years  ago !" 

But  Abraham  dares  not  disclose  himself  quite  yet,  she  might 
break  from  him  and  hide  herself.  "  I  have  not  come  to  bewail 
your  sins  with  you,"  he  says.  She  quickly  recovers.  "I  was 
moved  with  a  light  compunction,"  she  answei*!<,  "and  so  I  said 
such  things ;  but  let  us  feast  and  rejoice,  because,  as  you  have 
reminded  me,  this  is  no  time  to  bewail  sins."  But  when  they 
are  alone  Abraham  throws  oflF  his  disguise.  I  give  the  scene 
entire. 
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Maria. — ^Behold  the  room  arranged  for  us ;  behold  the  couch 
adorned  with  no  mean  furniture.  Be  seated,  that  I  may  draw  off 
your  shoes,  for  fear  you  should  be  wearied  with  taking  them  off 
yourself. 

Abraham. — ^First  bar  the  door,  so  that  none  may  find  an  en- 
trance. 

Mabia. — ^Do  not  be  anxious  about  this ;  I  will  make  access  to 
us  easy  to  no  one. 

Adbaham. — ^It  is  time  to  uncover  my  head  and  show  who  I  am. 
Adopted  daughter,  part  of  my  life,  Maria,  do  you  know  me,  the 
old  man  who  brought  you  up  like  a  father,  who  betrothed  you  to 
the  only-begotten  of  the  heavenly  King  ? 

Mabia. — ^Ah  me !  It  is  my  father  and  master  Abraham  who 
speaks. 

Abraham. — What  has  befallen  you,  daughter  ? 

Mabia.— Great  misery. 

Abbaham. — Who  has  deceived  you  ?    Who  has  led  you  astray  ? 

Mabia. — He  who  overthrew  the  first  man. 

Abraham. — ^Where  is  that  angelic  behavior  which  you  practiced 
on  earth  ? 

Mabia. — Utterly  lost. 

Abraham. — Where  is  your  virgin  modesty  ?  Where  your  ad- 
mirable continence  ? 

Maria. — Worthless. 

Abraham. — What  reward  for  the  labor  of  fasts,  prayers,  vigils, 
can  you  any  longer  hope,  unless  you  come  to  yourself,  since  as  if 
fallen  from  the  height  of  heaven,  you  are  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
hell. 

Maria. — Ah,  alas ! 

Abraham. — Why  have  you  despised  me  ?  Why  have  yon  left 
me?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  your  ruin,  so  that  I  and  my 
beloved  Ephrem  might  do  fitting  penance  for  you  ? 

Maria. — After  I  fell  and  sank  down  in  sins,  I  did  not  presume 
to  approach  your  sanctity,  polluted  as  I  was. 

Abraham. — Who  has  ever  lived  free  from  sin,  but  the  son  of 
the  Virgin  alone  ? 

Maria. — No  one. 

Abraham. — It  is  human  to  sin,  devilish  to  continue  in  sin  ;  nor 
is  he  rightly  blamed   who  suddenly  falls,  but   he  who  neglects 
more  quickly  to  rise. 

Maria. — Ah,  wretched  me ! 
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Abbaham. — Why  do  you  fall  down  ?  Why  do  you  lie  motion- 
less on  the  ground  ?     Rise  and  attend  to  what  I  say. 

Mabia. — I  fell  down  smitten  with  terror,  because  I  could  not 
bear  the  force  of  your  fatherly  admonition. 

Abbaham. — ^Think  of  my  love  to  you,  and  lay  aside  your  fear. 

Mabia. — I  cannot. 

Abbaham. — For  your  sake  have  I  not  left  a  hermit's  desirable 
habitation,  and  almost  made  void  all  observance  of  a  regular  be- 
havior, so  much  so,  that  I,  an  old  hermit,  became  the  companion 
of  wantons,  and  I  who  long  studied  silence,  spoke  jesting  words  for 
fear  I  should  be  known  ?  Why  do  you  gaze  upon  the  ground 
with  downcast  face  ?  Why  do  you  scorn  to  answer  and  talk  with 
me? 

Mabia. — I  am  confounded  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
guilt,  and  so  I  do  not  presume  either  to  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven 
or  to  talk  with  you. 

Abbaham. — Do  not  distrust,  daughter,  do  not  despair,  but  arise 
from  the  abyss  of  despair,  and  fix  the  hope  of  your  mind  on  God. 

Mabia. — The  enormity  of  my  sins  has  cast  me  into  the  depths 
of  despair. 

Abbaham. — ^Your  sins  are  indeed  great, I  confess;  but  the  mercy 
above  is  greater  than  all  things  created.  Wherefore,  break  off 
your  sorrow,  and  do  not  by  delaying  neglect  the  little  time  given 
for  repentance,  that  the  divine  grace  may  abound  where  the 
abomination  of  sins  abounded. 

Mabia. — K  there  were  any  hope  of  meiiiing  pardon,  zeal  of  re- 
pentance would  least  of  all  be  lacking. 

Abbaham. — Pity  my  weariness  which  I  have  endured  for  you, 
and  lay  aside  the  pernicious  despair  which  we  know  is  the  gravest 
of  all  sins.  For  he  who  despairs  of  God's  willingness  to  pity  sin- 
ers,  sins  beyond  remedy,  because  as  a  spark  from  the  flint  cannot 
set  the  sea  on  fire,*  so  the  bitterness  of  our  sins  cannot  change 
the  sweetness  of  the  divine  mercy. 

Mabia. — Indeed  I  do  not  deny  the  greatness  of  the  mercy  above, 
but  when  I  think  of  the  enormity  of  my  own  sin,  I  fear  that  I  am 
not  equal  to  making  amends  by  a  fitting  penitence. 

*"  For  Goddes  mercy  is  moore 
Than  alle  hise  othere  werkes, 
And  al  the  wikkednesae  in  this  world 
That  man  myghte  werche  or  thynke, 
Nis  na-moore  to  the  mercy  of  G^, 
Than  in  the  Bee  a  gleede." 

Piers  Ploughman,  3050—3055.    Ediby  T,  Wright 
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Abraham. — On  me  be  your  iniquity ;  only  return  to  the  place 
from  which  you  went  out,  and  enter  again  upon  the  life  which 
you  left. 

Maria. — ^In  nothing  will  I  struggle  against  your  wishes,  but 
I  will  obediently  embrace  what  you  bid  me. 

Abraham. — Now  I  confess,  you  are  really  my  daughter  whom  I 
brought  up  :  now  I  think  that  you  ought  to  be  loved  best  of  all. 

Maria. — ^I  possess  a  little  gold  and  raiment ;  I  await  what  your 
authority  may  have  decreed  concerning  them. 

Abraham. — What  you  have  gained  by  sinning  ought  to  be  cast 
away  with  the  sins  themselves. 

Maria. — I  was  thinking  that  they  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
poor,  or  offered  to  the  sacred  alters. 

Abraham. — The  gift  which  is  gained  by  crimes  is  proved  to  be 
not  acceptable  enough  to  God. 

Maria. — I  am  troubled  with  no  other  care  besides  these. 

Abraham. — Aurora  begins  to  shine*  forth,  the  day  is  breaking, 
let  us  go. 

Maria. — It  is  for  you,  dear  father,  like  the  good  shepherd,  to 
go  before  the  sheep  which  you  have  found,  and  I  will  follow, 
walking  in  the  same  steps. 

Abraham. — Not  so;  but  I  will  go  on  foot,  and  I  will  put  you 
on  horseback,  for  fear  the  hard  road  should  wound  your  tender 
feet. 

Maria. — Oh,  what  shall  I  say  of  you?  How  shall  I  thank 
you  ?  For  you  do  not  compel  me  with  terror,  who  am  unworthy 
of  pity,  but  you  exhort  me  to  repentance  with  tender  condescen- 
sion. 

Abraham — T  ask  nothing  of  you  but  for  the  rest  of  your  life 
persistently  to  cleave  to  the  service  of  God. 

Maria. — I  will  cleave  to  it  with  a  willing  mind,  I  will  persist 
according  to  ray  strength,  and  if  the  power  be  lacking,  yet  shall 
the  will  never  be  lacking. 

Abraham. — It  is  fitting  that  you  serve  the  divine  will  with  the 
zeal  with  which  you  used  to  serve  vanity. 

Maria. — By  your  merits,  I  pray,  may  God's  will  be  accomplished 
in  me. 

Abraham. — Let  us  hasten  our  return. 

Maria. — ^Let  us  hasten ;  for  I  am  weary  of  delays. 

VOL.  IV.  ^     49 
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This  scene  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  which  Boswitha  has 
written.  It  is  dramatic  in  a  high  sense  for  it  depicts  the  action 
of  one  soul  upon  another.  There  is  passionate  intensity  in  the 
rapid  questions  and  the  brief  answers.  In  the  older  legend* 
Abraham  asks  most  of  his  questions  in  one  long  speech,  to 
which  Maria  makes  no  reply.  The  religious  spirit  is  every- 
where present  in  Boswitha's  writings,  but  here  there  is  in  its 
expression  less  that  is  peculiar  to  the  age.  It  is  true  that  the 
theme  is  one  which  belongs  to  all  ages,  but  how  differently 
it  could  be  treated  is  shown  in  Paphnutius,  where  the  same 
story  appears,  but  far  more  deeply  tinged  with  medieval 
ideas.  The  hermit  Paphnutius,  grieved  by  the  evils  caused  by 
the  courtesan  Thais,  seeks  to  reclaim  her.  He  convinces  her 
of  sin  and  persuades  her  to  enter  upon  a  severe  penance.  But 
Paphnutius  has  none  of  the  tenderness  of  Abraham;  he  has 
no  affection  for  Thais,  a  bi'and  whom  he  plucks  from  the  burn- 
ing, as  it  were,  with  the  tips  of  the  tongs.  The  penance  which 
he  enjoins  upon  her  is  dwelt  upon  at  length.  She  is  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  narrow  cell  day  and  night,  her  food  thrust  in  through 
the  little  window.  She  complains  at  first  that  there  is  no  place 
where  she  can  properly  pray  to  God. 

"  And  how  came  you  by  so  much  assurance  as  to  presume  to 
take  the  name  of  the  unpolluted  Deity  on  your  polluted  lips  ?" 
says  Paphnutius.  She  ought  to  pray  with  tears,  not  with  words, 
but  finally  he  permits  her  to  use  this  one  prayer,  "  Qui  me  plas- 
masti,  miserere  mei."  This  play  seems  flat  after  Abraham. 
Boswitha's  genius  reached  its  height  in  Abraham,  for  both  the 
remaining  plays,  Paphnutius  and  Sapientia,  are  of  inferior  merit 

But  these  two  plays  are  adorned  the  most  with  what  Boswi- 
tha modestly  calls  "  threads  or  bits  of  the  rags  torn  from  the 
robe  of  philosophy"  (fila  vel  etiam  floccos  de  panniculis,  a  veste 
philosophiaB  abruptis).f  There  is  a  long  scene  between  Paph- 
nutius and  his  disciples  in  which  they  ask  him  about  the  quad- 
rivium  and  especially  about  music.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
music,  he  tells  them  :  the  celestial  or  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  human  music,  and  that  of  instruments.     The  human  music 

*  A.cta  Sanct  Martii,  T.  ii. 

f  A  metaphor  probably  Buggested  by  Boethius.    Vyie  De  GonBoL  Philoa.,  Ub.  i, 
proaa  i. 
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is  found  not  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  aod  in  the  connection 
of  body  and  mind,  but  in  the  pulses  of  the  veins  and  in  the 
measure  of  certain  members,  as  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  in 
which  wo  find  by  measuring  the  same  proportions  as  in  the 
musical  intervals.  The  disciples  ask  various  questions,  but  after 
a  while  they  say  that  they  are  tired  of  philosophical  disputation, 
they  find  it  so  hard  to  understand.  This  is  no  doubt  a  true  pic- 
ture of  a  convent  school.  The  three-fold  division  of  music  is 
taken  from  Boethius.  It  is  as  if  the  poetess  tried  to  atone  for 
the  want  of  freshness  and  vigor  by  a  display  of  learning. 

In  Sapientia  the  three  virgins  Fides,  Spes,  and  Caritas  are 
summoned  with  their  mother  Sapientia  before  Hadrian.  The 
emperor  asks  the  mother  how  old  her  daughters  are.  She 
immediately  seizes  the  opportunity  to  discourse  upon  arithmetic, 
until  the  emperor  is  forced  to  cry  out,  *^0h,  what  a  nice  and 
complicated  question  has  arisen  from  the  age  of  these  children  I" 
It  does  not,  however,  save  them  from  the  impending  martyr- 
dom, which  is  set  forth  in  detail.  The  names  of  the  mother 
and  children  have  led  some  to  think  this  an  allegory  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  moralities  of  a  later  date,  but  there  is  little 
to  confirm  this  idea,  except  indeed  Sapientia's  attempt  before 
the  emperor  to  prove  her  good  right  to  her  name.  This  is  the 
weakest  of  the  plays. 

Roswitha's  dramatic  talent  was  a  rare  vein,  soon  exhausted. 
At  her  best  she  shows  power.  She  knew  how  to  deal  with  her 
material,  pruning,  condensing,  bringing  out  the  right  points. 
There  is  an  intensity,  a  repression  in  the  grave  and  sonorous 
Latin  of  her  scenes.  Why  there  should  be  such  a  falling  off  in 
the  last  plays  of  the  series,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  perhaps  she  grew 
too  proud  of  her  learning.  But  whatever  interest  attaches  to  her 
plays  because  of  their  literary  merit  is  much  increased  when 
we  consider  the  time  and  manner  of  their  production.  •  It  was 
the  tenth  century.  The  germs  of  the  miracle  play  had  scarcely 
started.  Five  centuries  were  to  pass  away,  before,  in  the  stir 
of  the  Benaissance,  the  thought  came  of  imitating  the  classic 
drama.  That  thought  was  Boswitha's.  In  her  imitation  of  Ter- 
ence she  was  five  hundred  years  in  advance  of  her  age;  for  just 
as  in  later  times  classic  models  inspired  native  productions  of  a 
new  type,  so  Boswitha's  study  of  Terence  resulted  in  dramas 
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which  breathe  not  the  classic  spirit,  but  the  spirit  of  her  own 
time  and  individuality.  It  is  a  spirit  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  the  early  miracle  play,  but  more  reverent,  less  grotesque ;  and 
Abraham  and  Paphnutius  have  more  of  a  human  interest.  In 
character  drawing  and  dramatic  power  Boswitha  excels  the  mira- 
cle play. 

The  dramas  were  of  course  intended  only  for  reading  and  not 
for  representation,  but  even  in  this  case  they  were  probably  not 
a  success.  An  attempt  which,  as  history  shows,  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  age,  could  hardly  meet  with  favor.  The  plays 
were  probably  known  to  but  few  persona  The  learned  con- 
tinued to  read  Terence,  whom  they  doubtless  found  far  more 
elegant  and  amusing  than  Boswitha.  Her  talent  and  enterprise 
were  forced  to  wait  long  for  a  full  recognition,  but  she  had 
thought  of  something  besides  applause.  *'  For  if,"  she  says, 
"  my  devotion  pleases  any  one,  I  shall  rejoice,  but  if.  either  on 
account  of  my  lowliness,  or  on  account  of  the  rusticity  of  a  faulty 
style,  it  pleases  no  one,  nevertheless  what  I  have  done  is  a  de- 
light to  myself,  because  while  I  pursue  my  own  poor  task,*  * 
*  *  *  *  I  avoid  the  pernicious  delights  of  the  pagans." 

But  these  dramas  were  not  Boswitha's  last  work.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  abbess  Gerberga  she  composed  a  poem  io 
hexameters  on  the  deeds  of  Otto  L,  (Carmen  de  gestis  Oddonis 
L  Imperatoris).  In  her  preface  addressed  to  Gerberga,  she  com- 
plains of  the  difficulty  of  her  task,  inasmuch  as  she  had  no 
books  from  which  to  compile  her  history,  nor  was  she  able  to 
learn  the  facts  fully  and  in  order  from  any  person.  She  com- 
pares herself  to  a  stranger  traveling  through  an  unknown  forest 
when  every  path  is  covered  with  snow,  now  going  astray,  now 
suddenly  coming  upon  the  right  path,  until  at  last  he  finds  a 
resting-place  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  there  stays  his  foot, 
nor  ventures  to  go  farther  without  a  guide..  But  while  there 
were  some  things  which  she  could  not  find  out,  there  were 
others  which  she  did  not  dare  to  tell.  Thus  the  rebellion  of 
Henry  against  his  brother  Otto  is  touched  very  tenderly  in  the 
poenL  Henry  is  represented  as  led  away  by  the  evil  persua- 
sions of  others,  and  much  is  made  of  the  reconciliation  with 
Otto.  How  could  Boswitha  treat  the  subject  otherwise  in  a 
poem  written  at  the  request  of  the  duke's  daughter?     Of  course 
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her  work,  as  history,  suflfers  in  consequence.  Yet  it  is  one 
of  the  original  sources  of  the  history  of  Otto  L  and  his  times, 
and  contains  some  interesting  particulars  about  the  queen  Adel- 
heid.  In  two  places  portions  of  the  narrative  have  dropped  out 
and  become  lost,  amounting  by  computation  to  perhaps  678 
lines.  The  poem  was  submitted  for  criticism  to  Gerberga,  and 
to  the  archbishop  William  of  Mainz,  a  son  of  Otto  I. ;  also  to 
Otto  11.     It  is  introduced  by  addresses  to  both  Ottos. 

Roswitha's  last  work  of  any  extent  was  her  poem  of  600  hex- 
ameters, giving  the  history  of  the  convent  up  to  the  death  of  the 
third  abbess  Christina.,  (Carmen  de  primordiis  coenobii  Ganders- 
heimensis).  The  cloister  church  was  burned  about  978.  The 
convent  needed  help,  and  possibly  Boswitha  may  have  written 
this  history  to  arouse  interest  in  Gandersheim,  and  especially 
to  remind  the  emperor  that  the  convent  had  been  founded  and 
supported  by  his  own  ancestors.  According  to  the  poem,  the 
site  of  the  convent  was  fixed  by  the  appearance  in  the  woods 
at  night  of  miraculous  lights,  and  this  woodland  place,  '^  filled 
with  Fauns  and  monsters,"  was  purified  and  made  fit  for  the 
praise  of  God.  The  church  was  dedicated  on  All-saints-day, 
881.  Both  historical  poems  seem  more  finished  in  their  style 
than  Boswitha's  earlier  attempts.  In  the  codex  of  Munich, 
besides  the  other  works  already  mentioned,  there  were  found 
two  short  poems,  mere  fragments.  The  longer  of  the  two  is 
little  more  than  a  tissue  of  passages  from  the  Bevelation  of 
St  John. 

Of  Roswitha  herself  nothing  further  is  known.  History  is  as 
silent  about  the  end  as  about  the  beginning  of  her  life.  The 
power  of  the  ancient  cloister  waned.  With  Gerberga's  suc- 
cessor Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Otto  IT.,  there  came  in  a  laxity 
of  discipline.  The  "Clamor  validus  Gandeshemensis"  was 
heard  no  more.  Roswitha*s  poetry  and  plays,  except  perhaps 
the  history  of  the  convent,  lay  forgotten  until  the  last  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  scholar  and  poet  Conrad  Celtes 
found  a  manuscript  of  all  her  works,  except  the  Carmen  de  pri- 
mordiis, in  the  monastery  of  St  Emmeram  at  Batisbon.  In 
1501  Celtes  published  the  greater  part  of  this  manuscript  with 
notes  and  corrections.*    The  codex  was  afterwards  taken  to 

*  Vide  Die  Werke  der  Hrotsyitha,  herausgegeben :  von  Dr.  Barack.   Einleitung. 
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Munich.  The  Carrhen  de  primordiis  was  long  preserved  at 
Gandersheim,  and  was  first  printed  by  Leuckfeld  in  his  Anti- 
quitates  Gandersheim enses  in  1709.  There  have  been  various 
reprints  of  Boswitha's  workis.  The  Carmen  de  primordiis  may 
be  found  in  Leibnitzii  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsvicensium,  and 
both  historical  poems  were  published  in  the  Monumenta  Ger- 
maniae.  An  edition  of  all  her  works  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  K  A.  Barack.    (Numberg,  1858.) 

Roswitha^s  works,  after  their  publication  by  Geltes,  were 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  called  a  Christian  Sappho 
and  a  tenth  Muse.  Her  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  another  age  than  her  own  fully  to  recognize  the 
talents  of  the  nun  of  Gandersheim. 
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Amiclk  IV.— the  inductive  METHOD  IN  THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  ministry  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First,  those  who  honestly  accept  of  Christianity  as  it  has  come 
to  them  through  the  standards  and  traditions  of  the  particular 
sect  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  committed  to  believing. 
They  are  not  so  much  seekers  after  Truth,  as  defenders  of  in- 
herited opinions.  By  their  own  experience  they  have  found 
the  Gospel,  as  they  understand  it,  to  be  good  for  themselves, 
and  they  believe  it  to  be  equally  good  for  all  mankind.  They 
can  neither  feel  nor  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objections  which 
modern  science  brings  against  Christianity.  As  advocates,  they 
defend  with  questionable  arguments  what  they  believe  to  be 
unquestionable  truths. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  keep- 
ing abreast  with  the  intellectual  moitements  of  their  age,  and  of 
reconciling  them  with  the  Gospel.  In  this  class  may  be  found 
those  grading  from  an  almost  positive  faith,  to  an  almost  pros- 
titive  unbeliel  Some  continue  to  preach  the  old  doctrines,  and 
ask  people  to  believe  what  they  do  not  believe  themselves. 
They  warn  others  of  the  danger  of  doubting  those  very  things,  in 
regard  to  which  they,  in  their  secret  heart,  are  in  doubt 

Philips  Brooks  says,  '^  A  large  acquaintance  with  clerical  life 
has  led  me  to  think  that  almost  any  company  of  clergymen 
gathering  together  and  talking  freely  to  each  other  would 
greatly  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  relieve,  the  con- 
gregations who  ordinarily  listen  to  those  ministers.  Now  just 
see  what  that  means.  It  means  that  in  these  days  when  faith 
is  hard,  we  are  making  it  harder,  and  are  making  ourselves  lia- 
ble to  the  Master's  terrible  rebuke  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  old,"  "  They  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne 
on  men's  shoulders ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them 
with  one  of  their  fingers." 

There  are  others  belonging  to  this  class  who  accept  of  the 
standards  of  faith  of  their  respective  churches,  while  the  whole 
drift  of  their  preaching  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  system  of 
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doctrine  which  they  have  taken  a  solemn  vow  to  uphold.  Read 
the  Scotch  sermons ;  there  is  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  which  is  not  assailed,  or  quietly  set  aside 
as  obsolete,  or  absurd.  And  yet  at  their  ordination  these  min- 
isters solemnly  vowed  to  maintain  this  confes^on,  and  their 
churches  still  profess  to  believe  it  There  is  no  greater  hinder- 
ance  in  the  way  of  faith  with  many  thoughtful  men  than  this 
patent  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  so  many  ministers  of  the  Gospel 

There  are  still  others  belonging  to  this  class  who  are  willing 
to  surrender  everything  that  an  arrogant  skepticism  may  de- 
mand. They  are  ready  to  strike  the  flag,  which  by  every  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  they  are  bound  to  uphold,  at  the  demand  of 
any  plausible  scientific  hypothesis.  They  see  the  storm  coming, 
and  they  not  only  reef  the  sails  of  the  Gospel  ship  and  cast 
away  unnecessary  appendages;  but  they  cut  down  the  masts, 
and  throw  sails  and  rigging  overboard,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
helpless  hulk  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  and 
tossed  by  every  wave. 

The  third  class— and  this  is  by  far  the  smallest  class — con- 
sists of  those  ministers  who  have  patiently  examined  the  facts 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  facts  of  Christianity,  have 
found  them  to  be  in  harmony,  and  as  indisputable  as  any  of 
the  facts  of  the  physical  world.  They  have  constructed  their 
theology  upon  these  facts.  They  are  certain  that  it  is  founded 
upon  reality.  They  know  in  whom  they  have  believed.  They 
live  and  rest  in  the  **  sunny  Beulah  of  an  untroubled  faith." 
Keenly  they  feel  and  appreciate  the  force  of  skeptical  objec- 
tions ;  but  these  no  more  shake  their  faith  in  Christianity  than 
do  the  arguments  of  our  colored  brother  Jasper,  at  Bichmond, 
shake  the  faith  of  astronomers  in  the  principles  of  astronomy. 

What  is  the  reason  the  first  and  second  classes  are  so  large, 
and  the  third  class  so  small?  I  answer  that  this  is  due  to  a 
wrong  method  in  theology,  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  The 
deductive  method  obtains  in  theological  science  centuries  after 
it  has  been  superseded  in  the  other  sciences.  The  same  doubt 
and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  regard  to  them  so  long  as  they 
were  pursued  deductively  as  now  prevails  in  regard  to  theology. 
For  thousands  of  years  men  had  been  studying  the  starry  heav- 
ens, they  mapped  them  out  with  great  care  and  skill.    The 
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correctness  of  their  observations  was  almost  marvellous  consid- 
ering the  rudeness  of  their  instrumenta  And  yet  they  learned 
nothing  of  the  great  laws  of  astronomy.  The  reason  of  this 
was  that  they  went  to  nature  with  their  opinions  ready  formed 
and  their  theories  ready-made,  and  could  see  nothing  con- 
trary to  their  pre-suppositions.  They  studied  nature  to  find 
confirmation  of  their  theories,  and  not  to  learn  what  she  had  to 
teach  them.  They  assumed  certain  propositions,  and  then  by 
deduction  developed  the  universe  from  them,  using  the  facts 
simply  as  supports  to  their  reasonings.  The  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy  with  its  crystalline  spheres,  its  cycles  and  epicycles, 
is  infinitely  more  complex  than  the  Copernican.  It  required 
wonderful  mental  power  to  develop  such  a  system.  Although 
a  baseless  fabric,  it  swayed  the  minds  of  men  for  a  thousand 
years.  Had  the  ancient  astronomers  expended  half  the  thought 
and  mental  energy  in  studying  inductively  the  facts  of  nature 
that  they  used  in  developing  their  systems  deductively  from 
from  their  own  ideas,  modern  astronomy  would  have  been  an- 
cient astronomy. 

Modem  Riysical  Science  had  its  beginning  when  men  laid 
aside  the  deductive  method  and  took  up  the  inductive ;  and  it 
has  attained  its  present  commanding  position  by  the  inductive 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  nature.  The  moment  that  men  went 
to  nature,  with  open  eye  and  ear,  to  learn  what  she  had  to  teach 
them,  from  that  moment  she  revealed  her  secrets  and  made 
known  her  laws. 

The  antiquated  logic,  which  proved  so  ruinous  to  all  advance 
in  the  natural  sciences,  still  holds  sway  in  theology.  Calvinism 
is  strictly  deductive  in  its  method.  It  starts  with  Divine  Decree 
as  the  centre  from  which  the  whole  system  is  developed  by  a 
remorseless  logic.  Admit  the  premises,  and  you  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  conclusion.  Absolute  Election,  Irresistible  Grace, 
Limited  Atonement,  and  the  Absolute  Bondage  of  the  Human 
Will,  are  deduced  from  the  premise  by  an  unbroken  chain 
of  logic.  Only  those  facts  of  Scripture  are  used  which  seem 
to  support  the  system,  but  they  are  not  at  all  essential  to  the 
system.  Calvin  uses  the  facts  of  revelation,  as  the  ancient 
astronomers  used  the  facts  of  nature,  simply  to  confirm  a  pre- 
determined theory. 
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Arminianism  is  centered  on  the  human  will ;  and  from  this 
by  logical  deduction,  it  works  out  everything  that  is  peculiar 
to  this  form  of  theology.  It  is  a  concatination  of  sylogisms 
from  certain  premises.  Admit  the  premises,  and  you  are 
driven  to  accept  the  conclusions. 

Modern  Sentimental  Theology  starts  with  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  as  its  fundamental  premise,  and  without  reference  to  the 
facts  of  human  nature,  or  the  facts  of  Scripture,  it  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  universal  salvation  of  men.  The  whole 
system  is  deduced  from  the  supposed  nature  of  God,  without 
reference  to  the  facts. 

As  soon  as  men  begin  to  coippare  either  of  these  systems 
with  the  facts  of  man's  moral  nature  and  the  facts  of  Script- 
ure, so  soon  do  they  begin  to  doubt  So  long  as  we  fix  odr 
minds  upon  Calvin's  logic,  we  are  compelled  to  assent.  But 
when  we  compare  his  horrible  decree,  as  he  calls  it  himself, 
with  the  facts  of  man's  moral  nature  and  especially  with  the 
main  current  of  Scriptural  teaching  we  know  and  feel  that  Cal- 
vinism is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  facts.  According  to 
this  system  the  destiny  of  every  individual  was  fixed  before  he 
was  born.  The  logical  correlative  of  absolute  election  is  abso- 
lute reprobation.  And  yet  the  Bible  represents  God  as  invit- 
ing, as  entreating  men  to  accept  salvation,  as  mourning  over 
them,  as  blaming  them,  as  punishing  them,  and  as  finally  con- 
demning them  ;  for  what  7  If  Calvinism  be  true,  for  being  that 
which  he  had  predetermined  that  they  should  be  and  had  so 
arranged  the  universe  that  they  could  not  be  other  than  they 
were.  I  know  the  various  shifts  of  a  secret  and  revealed  will 
of  God  to  which  theologians  have  resorted  in  order  to  escape 
the  logic  of  their  premises,  but  they  only  make  the  enormity 
of  the  conclusion  the  greater. 

n  we  turn  to  Arminianism  we  find  the  same  disagreement 
with  facts.  It  is  a  preposterous  attempt  to  make  the  universe 
to  revolve  about  an  atom.  Nor  does  our  modern  sentimental 
theology  any  better  endure  the  tests  of  facts.  It  passes  lightly 
over  the  facts  that  moral  laws  are  retributive,  that  they  are 
universal  laws ;  that  tbey  are  eternal  laws ;  that  the  moral  be- 
ing who  violates  them  must  suffer  so  long  as  his  violation  con- 
inues,  whether  it  be  for  a  moment,  or  to  all  eternity;   that 
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human  character  tends  to  fixity ;  and  that  the  main  current  of 
Scriptural  teaching  is  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  his  theology. 
The  greater  the  confidence  which  a  man  has  felt  in  any  one 
of  these  systems,  the  greater  will  be  his  reaction  from  it  when- 
ever he  shall  bring  it  to  the  test  of  fact  Extremes  meet  Skep- 
ticism is  the  twin  sister  of  superstition.  History  shows  that 
there  is  but  a  step  from  Bomanism  to  infidelity,  from  Calvinism 
to  Bationalism.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  fatal  errors 
has  been  the  confounding  of  theology  with  Christianity.  The- 
ology is  the  rational  and  systematic  interpretation  of  the  facts 
of  Divine  Bevelation.  It  is  as  really  human  and  fallible,  as 
any  other  science.  Mental  Science  is  the  facts  of  mind  ration- 
ally and  systematically  interpreted.  Natural  Science  is  the 
facts  of  nature  systematically  and  rationally  explained.  The 
facts  are  God-given  and  entirely  independent  of  our  philosophies 
upon  those  facts.  Calvinism  is  no  more  divine,  than  a  system 
of  astronomy  is  divine.  Our  astronomies  may  all  prove  false, 
but  the  stars  will  remain.  Our  theologies  may  be  scattered  to 
the  winds,  but  the  facts  of  Christianity  will  continue  unchanged 
and  unchangable. 

The  only  way  that  the  student  of  theology  can  escape  from 
the  perplexities  of  doubt,  and  arrive  at  a  calm  certainty  in  his 
convictions  and  conclusions  is  that  he  shall  do  as  the  natural 
scientist  has  done  before  him,  drop  theories  and  return  to  the 
study  of  facts,  lay  aside  speculations  which  lead  only  into 
darkness  and  night  and  come  back  to  common  sense;  give  up 
the  deductive  method  and  take  up  the  inductive  method  of 
investigation. 

The  inductive  method  demands  that  we  shall  begin  all  our 
investigations  with  the  observation  of  facts,  and  that  we  shall 
take  no  step  until  they  have  been  fairly  and  fully  examined. 

In  the  science  of  theology  we  must  commence  with  the  facts 
concerning  human  natura  This  is  not  so  bold  an  undertaking 
as  to  b^in  with  certain  abstract  propositions  in  respect  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  by  logical  deduction  developing  a  scheme 
of  theology  and  the  universe  from  them ;  but  it  is  safer  and 
surer.  Human  nature  is  a  fact  under  our  eyes ;  it  is  spread 
out  before  us,  and  presents  to  us  certain  realities.  These  reali- 
ties are  the  foundations  of  religion.     They  lie  back  of  all  ques- 
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tions  about  Q-od,  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  the  like.  Thej 
are  realities  without  which  there  can  be  no  subject  in  which 
religion  shall  inhere,  and  hencfe  no  religion.  These  are  the 
realities  which  modern  skepticism  is  seeking  to  undermine. 
K  man  be  only  a  crystal  of  more  complicated  form,  free  will 
is  a  delusion,  moral  responsibility  a  fiction;  spirit  is  only  a 
currious  manifestation  of  material  energy ;  pleasure  and  pain, 
right  and  wrong  are  only  the  necessary  outcome  of  irresistible 
forces ;  and  then  all  religion  is  an  impossibility  because  there 
is  no  being  to  be  religious. 

No  deductive  reasoning,  however  philosophical,  can  meet  this 
difficulty.  Nothing  but  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  facts, 
which  human  nature  presents  to  every  earnest  inquirer,  can 
enable  the  Christian  minister  to  answer  these  objections,  and  to 
put  to  rest  the  doubts  which  they  awaken.  Facts  are  the  cor- 
rectives of  false  theories. 

It  is  the  first  rule  of  the  inductive  method  to  ignore  no  fact 
whatever ;  we  may  variously  explain  its  meaning  and  origin, 
but  if  a  thing  exists,  it  demands  explanation.  If  one  class  of 
facts  should  be  held  of  higher  authority  than  another,  the  world 
without  must  yield  to  the  world  within.  Our  own  hopes  and 
wishes  and  determinatipns  are  the  most  undoubted  facts  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness.  These  are  the  facts  of  immediate 
observation.  We  investigate  the  instincts  of  the  ant,  the  bee, 
and  the  beaver  to  learn  that  they  are  led  by  an  unseen  agency 
to  work  toward  a  distant  purpose.  Fidelity  to  the  scientific 
method  requires  that  we  should  investigate  the  instincts  of  the 
human  mind,  to  learn  why  it  is  led  to  act  as  if  the  approval 
of  a  Higher  Being  were  the  great  aim  of  life. 

There  is  no  field  of  investigation,  where  facts  are  so  abun- 
dant and  so  fruitful  in  results  as  the  broad  field  of  human  na- 
ture. Here  we  must  find  the  starting  point  of  an  inductive 
theology.  As  the  astronomer,  when  he  would  learn  the  dis- 
tance of  a  planet,  first  measures  an  arc  of  the  earth's  surface  as 
the  known  quantity,  and  by  means  of  it,  padses  on  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  unknown.  So  we  must  start  with  the  known  facts 
concerning  human  nature  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  substantial 
knowledge  of  God  who  is  unknown. 

What  facts  does    human  nature   present  in  respect  to  the 
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starting  point  of  all  theology — Human  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility ?  Interrogate  consciousness.  The  uneqaivocal  response 
that  each  man  receives  is,  that  he  is  free  and  responsibla  So 
evidently  is  this  the  answer  of  conscioasness  that  the  opposers 
of  haman  responsibility  have  sought  to  invalidate  its  authority. 
But  this  is  a  madness  only  equaled  by  the  man  who  by  the 
reason  should  seek  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  reason.  If 
we  cannot  trust  the  testimony  of  our  consciousness,  nothing  is 
left  for  us  but  universal  doubt  and  despair. 

A  man  in  his  study  may  convince  himself,  perhaps,  that 
men  are  but  the  brief  products  of  a  casual  conjunction  of  atoms, 
governed  by  the  stern  laws  of  necessity ;  but  the  moment  he 
goes  out  into  actual  life  he  feels  and  acts  toward  them,  and  de- 
mands that  they  shall  feel  and  act  toward  him,  as  free,  respon- 
sible, beings.  His  instincts  are  too  strong  for  his  reasonings. 
Men  live,  and  feel,  and  act,  as  though  they  were  free  and 
responsible. 

These  ideas  have  wrought  themselves  into  the  texture  of  hu- 
man language.  All  those  words  implying  praise  and  blame, 
merit  and  demerit,  honor  and  dishonor,  justice  and  injustice, 
virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong,  eulogy  and  invective,  reward 
and  punishment,  have  human  freedoq)  and  responsibility  as 
the  very  woof  in  their  composition.  Take  these  away,  and 
the  words  would  fall  to  pieces ;  they  would  be  meaningless. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  existence  of  these  words  un- 
less human  freedom  and  responsibility  are  facta  Take  these 
ideas  from  literature,  and  how  utterly  insipid  it  would  be- 
come 1  Take  away  from  the  drama  all  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  virtue  and  vice,  and  what  would 
be  left  of  it?  The  whole  literature  of  fiction  would  become 
empty  and  worthless.  Human  laws,  and  the  whole  system  ot 
jurisprudence,  depend  for  their  meaning  upon  the  facts  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  responsibility.  If  man  be  not  free,  there 
would  be  as  much  reason  in  legislating  against  the  action  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  as  in  legislating  against  human  action. 

Any  thoughtful  person  who  will  follow  out  the  line  of  facts 
which  I  have  barely  indicated,  and  will  carefully  analyze  and 
test  them,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  man's  freedom  and  responsibility  are  established  beyond  a 
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doubt,  that  there  is  no  scientific  inference  better  authenticated 
by  facts. 

Whenever  a  plausible  hypothesis  shall  arise,  which  seems  to 
throw  doubt  upon  this  the  initial  principle  of  all  religion,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  into  a  panic,  lest  Christianity  be  going 
by  the  board,  he  will  know  and  feel  that  no  theory  can  shake 
the  foundations  of  that  which  has  been  established  upon  the 
incontrovertible  ground  of  fact  and  reason. 

Passing  on  from  man  the  subject  of  religion  to  God  the  ohfect 
of  religion,  we  mast  still  make  the  facts  of  human  nature  the 
starting  point  of  our  search.  We  must  have  unquestionable 
realities  as  the  basis  of  our  investigation.  No  abstract  specu- 
lation in  regard  to  the  Divine  nature  can  make  God  known  to 
us.  We  must  begin  with  man.  What  is  man?  He  is  a  crea- 
ture of  want  His  first  cry  when  he  comes  into  the  world  and 
his  last  when  he  departs  out  of  it,  is  for  help.  Want  is  the 
main-spring  of  his  activity.  Want  impels  him  to  labor.  The 
want  of  knowledge  is  the  origin  of  all  science ;  and  the  want 
of  a  Being  to  love  and  worship  is  the  source  of  all  religion. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  a  want  by  the  effort  put 
forth  to  satisfy  it,  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is 
no  want  in  the  human  soul  so  imperative  as  the  want  of  a  God. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  in  science  that  whenever 
you  can  find  a  well  defined  want,  it  is  safe  to  infer  the  means 
by  which  it  shall  be  satisfied.  Correlatives  imply  each  other. 
The  eye  implies  the  light,  the  ear,  sound,  the  lungs,  air,  the 
intellect,  objects  of  thought,  the  conscience,  right  and  wrong, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  a  Being  to  whom  man  is  responsible, 
and  the  human  want  of  a  God,  a  God  to  satisfy  that  want 

A  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  wants  of  hu- 
man nature  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  human  soul ;  its  exact  correlative. 
It  is  old  as  the  creation  of  man.  Christ  did  not  create  it ;  He 
repvhliahed  that  which  had  eocisted  from  the  beginning. 

The  second  class  of  facts,  which  must  be  inductively  studied, 
are  those  pertaining  to  the  nature-religions  of  the  world.  Thanks 
to  Max  Miiller  and  his  helpers,  such  a  study  has  become  possi- 
ble even  to  English  readers.  Every  religion  which  has  held  a 
permanent  sway  over  mankind  has  had  some  great  truth  which 
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has  given  it  its  power,  notwithstanding  the  vast  accumulations 
of  error  which  have  clustered  around  it  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  these  religions  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  induc- 
tive study  of  Christianity.  We  shall  find  in  them  all  fragments 
of  the  absolute  religion ;  and  it  is  to  these  fragments  that  they  . 
owe  their  power.  As  the  name  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
takes  the  plural  form  Elohim,  because  He  combines  in  the 
unity  of  His  Being  all  the  various  true  conceptions  of  G-od 
which  prevailed  among  the  heathen ;  so  Christianity  combines 
into  a  unity  all  the  truths  contained  in  the  nature-religions 
of  the  world. 

The  third  class  of  facts  which  must  be  carefully  examined, 
and  inductively  investigates,  are  those  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  Dr.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  both  at  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  has  been  vigorously 
pressing  upon  the  theological  students  the  vast  importance  of 
the  inductive  study  of  the  Bible.  As  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing so  barren  and  unprofitable  as  the  arbitrary  grouping  of 
passages  of  Scripture,  without  reference  to  their  connection, 
and  true  meaning  about  some  assumed  doctrine ;  so  there  is 
nothing  more  fruitful  and  profitable  than  the  analytic,  penetra- 
tive, inductive  study  of  the  Bible,  in  prder  to  make  its  truths 
stand  forth  in  a  luminous  light  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  For  we  come  to  the  Bible  not  ignorant,  but  perverted. 
To  search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  find  proof  for  some  favor- 
ite theory  or  dogma  is  common  enough.  This  has  been  the 
chief  work  of  the  majority  of  critics  and  theologians  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  There  never  was  a  book  so 
fully  and  carefully  investigated  with  this  end  in  view.  But  to 
approach  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  all  those  beliefs,  which 
are  the  accidents  of  family,  country,  race,  education,  and  relig- 
ion held  in  abeyance,  while  we  search  out  the  inner  life  and 
spirit  of  Revelation,  is  the  most  difficult  undertaking.  To  keep 
self  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  truth,  so  that  we  shall  fol- 
low it  wherever  it  may  lead,  and  shall  not  move  a  step  beyond 
where  it  may  lead,  is  oar  highest  duty,  as  well  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  an  inductive  study  of  the  Bible.  Unless  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
is  only  as  we  have  this  spirit,  that  the  Bible  will  reveal  to  us 
{ts  divine  truth. 
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One  of  the  most  satisfactory  theological  treatises  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  Canon  Liddon's  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord.  Its  method  is  inductive  from  beginning  to  the  end 
He  does  not  wrench  Scripture  out  of  its  connection,  in  order  to 
establish  his  dogma ;  nor  does  he  build  it  up  from  isolated  texts, 
but  he  leads  you  into  the  thoughts  and  spirit  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  from  these  develops  the  doctrine.  His  book  is 
not  an  accumulation  like  a  heap  of  sand,  but  an  organic  unity 
developed  from  facts.  As  you  progress  with  him,  you  feel 
that  solid  ground  is  beneath  your  feet.' 

The  fourth  class  of  facts  which  must  be  carefullv  observed 
and  analyzed  are  those  of  Christian  consciousness.  To  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  these  we  must  study  Christian  history  in  all  its 
various  phasea  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  learn  to 
divide  the  ephemeral  from  the  substantial,  the  temporal  from 
the  eternal. 

After  we  have  made  a  patient  survey  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  these  four  classes  of  facts — the  facts  of  human  nature, 
the  facts  of  the  nature-religions  of  the  world  ;  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  facts  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
we  have  only  the  material  sorted  and  classified  for  an  inductive 
theology.  What  is  still  needed  is  some  central  principle,  which 
shall  be  an  explanation  of  the  facts  and  around  which  they 
shall  cluster  in  systematic  order.  Inductive  investigation  has 
been  defined  as  the  marriage  of  hypothesis  with  fact  When 
the  facts  are  in  our  possession  we  frame  an  hypothesis  to  explain 
their  mutual  relations.  The  value  of  an  hypothesis  depends 
upon  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  explanation.  If  it  do 
not  explain  all  the  facts,  it  is  worthless. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  centre  about  which  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  shall  take  their  place  as  the  planets  and 
satellites  do  about  the  sun,  combining  them  into  a  system?  If 
we  assume  the  Divine  Sovereignty  as  the  centre,  we  shall  be  led 
into  the  same  confusion  and  infinite  labyrinth,  that  the  astrono- 
mer would  be,  who  should  attempt  to  construct  the  solar  system 
from  the  unknown  centre  of  the  universe,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
constellation  of  Hercules.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  make  the 
human  will  the  centre,  we  shall  fall  into  a  similar  error  to  that 
of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers,  who  would  have  the  great  uni- 
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verse  revolve  aboat  our  little  earth  as  its  central  point.  But 
can  we  not  find  some  hypothesis  which  will  explain  the  facts 
of  religion,  as  the  heliocentric  hypothesis  explained  the  facts  of 
astrononiy  ?  The  principle  which  is  to  give  shape  and  consist- 
ency to  our  theology  must,  on  the  strictest  scientific  grounds, 
be  taken  from  the  Christian  economy  itself.  Where  shall  this 
principle  be  found?  The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  theologians 
of  our  age:  "The  central  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem can  only  be  found  in  Him  of  whom  prophets  did  testify, 
evangelists  write,  apostles  preach,  whose  life  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  our  humanity  as  his  death  was  its  redemption.*'  .... 
**  He  is  the  centre  of  God's  revelation  and  of  man's  redemption  ; 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  Christian  history,  of  conflicting 
sects  and  each  believer's  faith,  yea,  of  the  history  of  our  earth, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  full,  the  radiant,  the  only  centre — fitted  to 
be  such  because  He  is  the  God-man  and  Redeemer :  Christ — 
Christ,  He  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system,  and  the  doc- 
trine respecting  Christ  is  the  heart  of  Christian  theology." 
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Article  V.— DEMOCRACY. 

The  following  sentence  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Carljle : 
"  For  Universal  Democracy,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  has 
declared  itself  as  an  inevitable  fact  of  the  davs  in  which  we 
live." 

The  more  closely  one  observes  the  tendencies  of  public 
movements  throughout  the  world,  the  more  clearly  does  he  dis- 
cern  that  this  statement  is  true ;  and  the  query  which  is  im- 
mediately suggested  by  it  is,  if  democracy  be  thus  a  fact,  univer- 
sal and  inevitable,  does  it  not  remain  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  know  what  to  think  of  it?  It  is  by  no  means  a  sim- 
ple task  to  decide  whether  one  ought  to  enroll  himself  as  a 
defender  of  this  modern  institution  or  not.  There  is,  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  a  growing  sentiment  of  distrust 
respecting  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  extended  personal 
liberty  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  modern  life,  and,  what 
renders  this  of  greater  moment,  this  sentiment  is  to  be  found 
most  frequently  among  men  of  high  culture  and  attainments. 
Is  the*  entertainment  of  such  thoughts  an  indication  of  high 
wisdom,  or  does  it  evince  merely  short-sighted  impatience? 
Is  faith  in  this  latest  form  of  society,  on  the  whole,  rational  or 
irrational  ?  It  is  possible  to  be  neutral  with  regard  to  disputed 
questions  of  the  past,  since  neutrality  as  a  sentiment,  is  another 
name  for  indiflFerence,  but  it  finds  no  place  here.  The  case  of 
Csesar  vs.  Cicero,  which  even  in  our  day  is  earnestly  argued  in 
the  court  of  historians,  may  not  interest  all,  but  with  a  ques- 
tion which  touches  every  man's  life,  to  remain  neutral  is  impos- 
sible. 

It  is  this  felt  necessity  of  thinking  something  respecting 
democracy,  and  of  procuring  a  rational  basis  for  such  thinking, 
which  has  led  me  to  undertake  the  following  study.  The  line 
of  investigation  which  such  a  purpose  points  out  is  very  plain. 
The  origin  of  this  sentiment  of  democracy,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  development  through  which  it  has  grown  to  be  what 
it  is,  must  be  clearly  discerned.     The  student  must  also  learn 
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whether  democracy  is  a  thing  apart  by  itself,  a  political  mani- 
festation independent  of  all  other  manifestations  of  thought,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  built  into  the  structure  of 
modern  civilization  that,  to  abstract  it  would  be  to  essentially 
mar  if  not  to  destroy  that  civilization.  He  must,  in  the  third 
place,  portray  to  himself  the  probable  future  development  of  a 
society  in  which  the  sentiment  of  democracy  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  elements,  and  he  then  will  have  the  fac- 
tors in  hand  from  which  to  form  a  rational  judgment. 

Such  a  study,  it  will  be  observed,  must  be  historical  in  its 
form,  though  it  will  result  in  the  most  careful  analysis  possible 
of  the  thing  studied ;  but  beyond  the  analysis,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance with  it,  such  a  study  will  disclose  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  possible  for  democracy  to  grow  and 
attain  its  present  strength.  To  grasp  the  meaning  of  an  his- 
toric epoch,  which  necessarily  precedes  the  perfect  under- 
standing of  any  factor  in  it,  consists  in  being  able  to  trace  back 
to  some  principle  of  unity  all  that  which  manifests  itself  in  that 
epoch.  To  do  less  than  this  is  to  acknowledge  one^s  self 
unprepared  for  confident  judgment  respecting  any  of  its  partic- 
ular manifestations. 

Historians  recognize  modern  history  to  have  begun  with  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  one  may,  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, discover  from  a  study  of  the  great  movements  since  that 
date,  the  principle  of  unity  which  renders  this  period  diflfer- 
ent  from  other  periods  of  our  own  civilization.  This  principle 
is  the  sense  among  men  that  each  finds  an  existence  independent 
of  the  life  he  lives  in  common  with  all;  that,  however  closely 
united  to  an  hierarchy  or  a  state  he  may  be  in  external  forms, 
within  himself  there  resides  a  something  that  is  sovereign. 
This  sense  of  individuality  is  a  very  simple  conception,  but  it 
has  given  color  and  tone  to  all  modern  life.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  sav  that  this  idea  found  its  birth  at  the  dawn  of 
modern  history,  for  there  are  many  expressions  of  it  by  writers 
among  older  peoples.  Many  trace  even  the  latest  phases  of 
democracy  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  because  they  involved 
the  idea  of  individual  responsibility  which  is  a  necessary  fore- 
runner of  democracy.  What  is  true  of  modern  times  is,  that 
that  which  previously  was  a  thought  for  men  who  think,  has 
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now  become  a  familiar  companion  even  to  common  men;  that 
which  once  was  an  idea  is  now  a  force. 

The  sixteenth  century,  at  its  dawn,  presents  two  applications 
of  this  principle  of  individuality,  each  distinct  in  character 
from  the  other,  but  both  finding  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  that 
old  latin  motto  which  Seneca  did  not  think  unworthy  a  place 
among  his  own  grand  thoughts — "  Homo  sum;  kumani  nil  a  me 
alienum  pulo.^^  The  one  of  these  movements  was  in  religious 
sentiment  and  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Beformation  ;  the 
other  was  an  intellectual  movement  and  is  known  as  the 
Eenaissance.  They  were  both  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
humanistic  spirit  which  burst  in  strength  over  this  century,  as 
also  were  both  the  result  of  a  turning  of  men's  thoughts  in 
upon  themselves,  and  of  recognizing  that  in  man  resides  some- 
thing worthy  of  study. 

That  which  is  peculiar  to  this  century  is  the  ease  with 
which  this  idea  grew.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  Reformation, 
the  suggestive  fact  does  not  lie  in  the  appearance  of  a  leader  of 
this  revolt  against  Rome,  for  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
had  not  unfrequently  been  proclaimed  in  tones  as  bold  and 
clear  as  those  of  Martin  Luther;  it  lies  in  the  readiness  with 
which  men  and  women  were  willing  to  give  him  a  following. 
This  of  itself  shows  that  Luther  rather  answered  questionings 
already  in  men's  minds,  than  submitted  to  them  ideas  entirely 
strange.  A  voice,  however  strong,  finds  no  responsive  echo 
upon  the  level  of  a  prairie  ;  there  the  cry  is  dissipated  until  of 
its  own  feebleness  it  dies.  Only  among  the  rugged  hills  and 
mountain  crags  are  words  taken  up,  told  and  retold,  as  though 
though  earth  herself  believed  them  true.  Thus  at  the  dawn 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  men  were  no  longer  careless  of  them- 
selves ;  they  no  longer  lay  in  a  dead-level  of  security  and  in- 
sensibility. Luther  spoke  among  the  hills  and  that  is  why  his 
voice  has  not  yet  ceased  to  reverberate. 

These  intellectual  and  religious  movements,  however,  al- 
though they  sprang  at  once  into  vigorous  life,  quickly  reached 
the  limit  of  their  possible  development  without  the  infusion  of 
new  elements.  The  intellectual  movement  was  at  first  mainly 
classical.  It  consisted  in  a  study  of  that  beauty  found  in  the 
style  and  thought  of  the  Grecian   and  Roman  poets,  orators, 
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and  philosophers.  This  was  certainly  humanistic  when  com- 
pared with  the  study  of  the  mongrel  Latin  of  the  Church 
fathers,  but  its  tendency  was  to  lead,  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presented  between  the  high  plain  of  ancient  thought  and  the 
low  plain  of  modern  living,  to  a  kind  of  indiflferentism,  or  to 
the  feeling  that  one's  surroundings  were  created  to  serve  as  a 
whetstone  to  one's  wits,  results  which  were,  in  some  degree, 
exemplified  in  the  character  of  Erasmus.  But  classical  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  mine  inexhaustible.  Awakened  intellect  called 
for  fields  of  wider  activity.  Then  it  was  that  Nature,  which 
outside  of  Italy  had  not  been  deemed  a  thing  to  be  understood, 
was  recognized  by  students  as  worthy  the  closest  scrutiny, 
since  there  were  to  be  found  the  keys  to  many  mysteries  re- 
specting man.  Secondary  elements  also  entered  in  to  shape 
the  intellectual  growth  of  our  latest  civilization.  The  dis- 
covery of  new  routes,  new  lands,  new  facts,  and  the  extended 
application  of  inventions,  gave  to  imagination  a  breadth  and 
grasp  which  it  had  never  previously  attained.  It  is  the  co- 
working  of  all  these  forces  that  has  created  for  us  modern 
music,  speaking  the  passions  of  men ;  modern  novels,  portray- 
ing the  character  of  men  ;  and  modern  science,  disclosing  the 
surroundings  of  men  ;  each  finding  its  origin  in  the  common 
thought  of  individuality,  and  each  being  an  exemplification  in 
particular  form  of  that  great  spirit  which  all  recognize  as  the 
spirit  of  modern  life. 

The  religious  movement,  no  more  than  the  intellectual,  was 
complete  in  itself.  It  was  in  reality  less  an  application  of  indi- 
viduality than  at  first  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
Reformation  did  not  rid  men  of  the  idea  of  authority,  it  re- 
sulted merely  in  transferring  the  authority  recognized  from  the 
Church  to  a  book.  The  only  application  of  individualism  in 
this,  was  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
choosing  for  one's  self  what  authority  should  be  allowed.  The 
personality  of  the  Reformation  then,  is  reducible  to  personality 
of  judgment  in  choice  of  masters.  It  would  be  far  from  the 
wish  of  any  historical  student  to  disparage  the  importi\nce  of 
this  step,  for,  logically  carried  out,  it  means  liberty  of  opinion. 
The  wars,  too,  through  which  even  this  much  personality  was 
asserted,  were  too  severe  and   exhaustive  to   permit  him  to 
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think  lightly  of  it,  while  the  fact  that  he  has  marked  this  as 
the  step  which  carried  Christian  civilization  out  of  the  old  into 
the  newest  historic  epoch,  shows  that  he  regards  it  as  having 
given  a  new  tendency  to  all  development. 

This  development,  however,  has  not  been  in  the  direct  line  of 
religious  change.  With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  various  sects,  differing  upon  minor  points,  the  re- 
ligious world  of  to-day  stands  where  Luther  left  it  The  far- 
reaching  results  of  the  Reformation,  as  they  appear  from  his- 
tory, are  of  a  political  character.  It  consequently  arises  that 
any  further  study  of  individualism  finds  its  material  in  the 
development  of  political  ideas  in  States.  But  the  political  idea 
which  at  present  rules  the  Western  world  is  that  of  Democbacy. 
We  are  thus  led  directly  to  the  subject  of  our  study. 

Democracy  does  not  necessarily  mean,  as  usually  employed, 
a  definite  form  of  government.  It  is  rather  the  expression  of 
political  individualism,  and  hence,  so  far  as  it  implies  a  govern- 
ment, is  to  be  recognized  as  the  manifestation  in  political  life 
of  the  spirit  of  modern  times.  Democracy  as  an  idea  rests 
upon  th^  political  maxim  that  sovereignty  lies  with  the  people, 
hence  it  follows  that  the  faith  which  an  advocate  of  democracy 
is  called  upon  to  exercise,  is  faith  in  the  final  judgment  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  their  integrity  and  sense  of  justice.  This 
is  the  political  sentiment  in  individualism,  and  as  such  har- 
monizes with  that  which  will  prove  to  be  lasting  of  the  present 
age,  whether  manifested  in  music,  in  romance,  or  in  science. 
If  this  conception  of  democracy  be  correct,  it  appears  inaccu- 
rate to  consider  constitutionalism  as  synonymous  with  it  Con- 
stitutionalism implies  a  law  of  the  nation  superior  to  every 
thing  but  the  national  will.  This  form  of  government  is  for 
the  most  part  employed  by  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
realize  democratic  ideas,  but  constitutional  governments  are 
not  necessarily  democratic ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  demo- 
cratic ideas  among  a  people  incompatible  with  a  choice  of  mon- 
archical forms.  The  old  charter  of  Holland  and  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England  are  instances  of  non-democratic  constitu- 
tional governments,  while  the  Napoleonic  empires  in  France 
illustrate  democratic  monarchies. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  democracy,  as  a  spirit 
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among  men,  is  something  apart  from  as  it  is  more  enduring 
than  any  form  of  government  whatever.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  those  peoples  who  have  accepted  democraiic  ideas 
are  endeavoring  to  realize  them  by  some  form  of  representative 
governments ;  and  one  would  not  go  far  astray  in  predicating 
the  presence  or  absence  of  these  ideas  to  peoples,  if  he  accept 
as  a  test  the  presence  or  absence  of  constitutional  forms  among 
them.  The  only  notable  exception  to  this  is  Russia,  the  form 
of  whose  national  government  is  a  pure  monarchy,  while  part 
of  the  Bussian  people  at  least  understand  and  embrace  demo- 
cratic sentiments.  The  entrance  of  Japan  into  this  group  of 
nations  is  so  recent  that  one  may  not  speak  with  confidence 
respecting  the  result  of  the  many  proposed  reforms  there,  but 
one  may  state  with  perfect  safety,  that  no  people  are  such  ardent 
admirers  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Western  world  as 
the  Japanese. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  in  this  somewhat  extended  appli- 
cation of  democratic  ideas,  including  peoples  so  widely  severed 
in  history  and  habits  as  the  Japanese  and  Swiss,  the  Russian 
and  American,  that  a  study  of  democracy  in  its  various  envi- 
ronments should  disclose  different  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  by  these  diflFerent  peoples.  From  this  fact,  however, 
one  is  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  democracy  springs  from 
different  sources.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  Russia,  it  finds  its  origin  in  individualism.  This 
variedness  in  its  character  only  goes  to  show  either  that  the  ele- 
ments which  make  up  its  realized  conception  are  mingled  in 
various  proportions,  or  that  some  peoples  include  elements 
which  others  entirely  reject.  Although  this  diversity  is  at  first 
perplexing,  it  will  disentangle  itself  when  one  discovers  that 
there  exists  a  principle  of  classification  whereby  most  states 
may  be  thrown  into  one  of  two  categories.  This  classification 
is  made  upon  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  kind  of  democracy 
accepted  among  two  important  peoples,  other  states  being  re- 
ferred to  them  according  as  the  coloring  of  their  sentiment 
approximates  more  nearly  to  that  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
leading  nations.  These  peoples  are  the  English  and  the  French. 
So  different  are  they  in  their  character,  that  one  expects  to  find 
whatever  passes  through  their  hands,  moulded  to  harmonize 
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with  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  habits  of  each.  These  two 
peoples  have  marched  together  down  the  line  of  history,  but 
they  have  marched  back  to  back  rather  than  side  by  side. 
They  have  thas  seen  different  reflections  and  received  different 
impressions  from  the  same  great  movementa  The  English  are 
essentially  conservative.  Their  reforms  have  ever  been  the 
application  of  rules,  tried  at  first  in  a  small  way,  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  A  proposition  for  change  without  a  precedent 
of  some  sort  upon  which  to  base  it,  is  always  weak  before  the 
English  people.  Even  the  Liberalism  of  England  is  conserva- 
tive in  this,  that  it  admits  the  argument  of  historical  develop- 
ment to  be  the  strongest  of  all  considerations. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  their  nature  Liberals. 
Precedent  for  them  has  no  binding  force.  The  argument  from 
history  is  the  weakest  of  all  arguments.  The  French  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  reform,  they  only  know 
revolution.  Change  for  them  is  the  application  of  some  princi- 
ple which  may  spring  from  the  nature  of  things  or  from  the 
imagination  of  their  own  writers.  In  France  the  political  phi- 
losopher is  the  strongest  of  all  men,  and  the  only  political  sin 
appears  to  consist  in  not  accepting  a  new  idea.  Thus  the  Gon> 
servatism  of  France  is  Liberalism  in  this,  that  it  is  believed 
old  ideas  can  only  be  conserved  by  adopting  the  newest  methods 
and  giving  way  to  the  newest  fashion  of  sentiment  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  Napoleon  built  a  monarchy  out  of  democratic 
material. 

Nowhere  is  this  contrast  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the 
origin  and  realization  of  the  idea  of  democracy  among  the  two 
peoples.  The  individualism  of  the  Reformation,  passing  over 
the  Channel,  became  quickly  rooted  in  its  extremest  forms 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Puritans.  The  reformed 
Church  of  England  did  not  accept  this  part  of  Luther  s  doc- 
trine, nor  can  it  be  said  now  to  embrace  democratic  ideaa  The 
Lutherans  and  the  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  upon 
common  ground  as  regards  personality,  and  the  churches  of 
both  were  democratic  in  form  as  in  education.  Without  trac- 
ing each  step,  it  occurred  that,  through  the  medium  of  oburch 
management  and  church  polity,  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty 
came  to  be  quite  generally  accepted  outside  of  the  nobility  of 
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England.  In  the  application  of  this  idea  there  arose,  curiously 
enough,  the  same  doctrine  which  Rousseau  subsequently  pro- 
pounded in  France,  and  to  which  French  Jesuit  writers  also  laid 
claim,  that  society  and  government  were  at  best  but  a  social 
contract.  Indications  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  political 
writings  of  Milton,  while  the  theory  of  Cromweirs  government 
would  have  served  equally  well  for  Robespierre.  The  fact  of 
importance  is  this,  that  the  ^rst  manifestations  of  democracy  in 
England  arose  by  applying  the  rules  of  church  government  to 
national  affairs;  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  against  which 
subsequently  arose  as  a  party  cry  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  found  its  origin  in  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Thus  national  democracy  in  England  may  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  precedent  derived  in  the 
practise  of  church  democracy. 

Seek  now  the  origin  of  this  same  sentiment  in  France.  The 
Reformation,  so  strong  in  Northern  Germany  and  England,  did 
not  achieve  much  that  was  lasting  in  France.  So  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  worked  together,  both 
intellectual  vigor  and  spiritual  strength  were  to  be  observed  ; 
but  when  the  Reformation  assumed  the  spirit  of  dogmatism 
rather  than  of  inquiry,  it  did  not  find  itself  sufficiently  strong 
in  France  to  carry  the  nation  with  it,  and  it  was  overmastered 
by  the  political  element.  Thus  the  religious  movement  dropped 
out  of  the  life  of  this  people  and  the  intellectual  movement 
assumed  a  form  peculiar  to  itself.  There  were  great  writers  in 
France  after  the  death  of  Rabelais,  Calvin,  and  Montaigne,  and 
before  the  appearance  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  subject  of  their  discourses  was  ethics  and 
customs.  They  did  not  touch  directly  either  religion  or  politics. 
In  one  sense  these  writers  perpetuated  the  humanistic  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  since  their  studies  were  addressed  to  human 
actions  and  sentiments.  They  did  not,  however,  comprise  any 
decided  democratic  tendencies,  for  they  were  confined  to  the 
upper  classes  and  did  not  embrace  in  their  analysis  all  men 
as  an  essential  unity.  The  rise  of  that  democracy  in  France, 
which  showed  itself  to  be  such  a  tremendous  force  in  the  Rev- 
olution, was  effected  through  the  acceptance  among  the  people, 
high  and  low,  of  the  successive  writings  of  four  great  philoso- 
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phers,  Helvetius,  Condillac,  Voltaire,  and  Boasseau.  The  work 
of  these  four  men  forms  a  unity,  when  we  notice  its  effect, 
although  each  was  independent  of  the  other.  The  first  two 
contented  themselves  with  speculative  philosophy  and  attacked 
the  basis  of  knowledge  and  ethics  which  had  been  previously 
received.  Both  were  greatly  the  fashion  in  France.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  Voltaire,  by  his  keen  wit  and  satire  had  made 
men  appear  ridiculous  to  themselves  by  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  did  not,  that  the  necessity  of  a  constructive  philoso- 
phy was  recognized.  This,  such  as  it  was,  was  supplied  by 
Rousbcau  in  his  doctrine  of  natural  right,  and  through  the 
medium  of  this  were  the  French  people  led  to  embrace  demo- 
cratic ideas  to  which  they  were  comparative  strangers  befora 

The  origin  of  democracy  being  thus  so  different  in  France 
and  in  England,  it  could  but  occur  that  the  two  nations  should 
present  varying  phases  of  this  political  sentiment  Democracy 
in  France  embraces  three  elements:  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
liberty,  and  equality.  The  democracy  of  England  stands  in 
bold  contrast  with  this  at  every  point:  it  does  not  know  equal- 
ity, it  differently  defines  liberty,  and  it  but  partially  applies  the 
principle  of  sovereignty.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  more 
closely  these  elements.  Popular  sovereignty,  as  an  idea,  arose 
with  the  Puritans,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  third  of  the  present 
century  had  passed,  that  the  idea  was  even  partially  realized. 
The  House  of  Commons,  it  is  true,  had  long  previously  asserted 
its  right  to  rule  England  in  preference  either  to  the  Crown  or 
the  Lords  of  the  realm,  but  not  until  the  Reform  bill  of  1832 
was  there  any  guarantee  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
represent  the  people  of  England.  In  one  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  political  novels,  the  author  somewhat  sarcastically  alludes 
to  the  good  old  times  when  ten  families  ruled  England,  and 
that  they  did  it  by  the  seats  they  controlled  in  the  lower 
House.  At  present  the  govern  mem  represents  the  people  who 
possess  the  franchise,  but  by  no  means  does  every  Englishman 
hold  a  vote.  In  France  suffrage  is  universal.  A  Frenchman 
is  a  political  unit  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  man,  not  by  virtue 
of  his  being  a  man  of  certain  income.  This  discloses  the  first 
point  of  contrast  between  the  democracy  of  these  two  nations. 

Liberty  and  freedom  have  been  ideas  for  which  men  in  all 
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ages  have  striven,  but  how  ilifferent  have  been   the  objects  of 
aspiration  !     A  Botnan  could  not  understand  the  feeling  of  a 
Swiss  patriot,  who,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  should  defend  his 
village-nation.     An  English  Baron  of  the  field  of  Eunnymede 
could  not  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  laborers 
for  freedom  and  right.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  men 
belonging  to  dififerent  ages  to  discover  various  conceptions  of 
these  sentiment&     They  do  not  to-day  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
an  Englishman   and  a  Frenchman  the  same  feeling,  or  present 
to  the  imagination  the  same  ideal.     English  liberty  is  conceived 
to  be  freedom  to  acquire  privileges  and  to  be  unmolested  in  the 
exercise  of  one*s  faculties.     French  liberty  may  not  with  such 
ease  be  defined.     Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  does  not  present  such 
an  intense  coloring  of  personality.     Man  finds  his  true  position 
in  some  sort  of  a  society.     His  personality  exerts  itself  when 
impressing  itself  upon  the  character  of  society.     He  exercises 
his  liberty  in  attempting  to  mould  society  but  recognizes  at  all 
times  that  he,  as  an  individual,  is  inferior  to  it     As  an  illustra- 
tion, the  late  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  which  would 
have  been  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  English  principles,  was 
considered  in  perfect  keeping  with  French  ideas  of  liberty,  be- 
cause those  teachings  tended  to  the  subversion  c»f  the  State. 
The  freedom  of  action  in  industrial  affairs,  also,  presents  an- 
other example  of  these  conflicting  conceptions  of  liberty.     The 
domestic  governmental  functions  of  England  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
extend  beyond  the  dispensing  of  justice.     So   long  as  law  is 
complied   with,  there   is  no  limit  placed  to  accumulation  of 
wealth  or  to  the  control  of  wealth  accumulated.     Nor  does  the 
State  consider  it  proper  to  enter,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
into  any  industrial  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  com- 
petition which  may  be  regarded  as  effecting  injurious  results. 
English  industrial   liberty  appears  to  consist  in  defending  indi- 
viduals  from   the  encroachments  of  society.     France,  on  the 
other  hand,  conceives  liberty  to  require  that  society  be  defended 
from  the  encroachments  of  individuals.     Wherever  a  business 
exists,  in  which  a  monopoly  may  be  created, — by  which  I  mean 
that  monopoly  prices  as  distinct  from  competitive  prices  may 
be  procured  for  services  rendered, — the  French  do  not  consider 
any  one's  liberty  invaded  if  the  State  assume  control  over  such  a 
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business.  Thus  not  only,  as  in  England,  are  the  telegraph  and 
post  government  property,  but  the  railroads  also  are  under 
public  control,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  to  the 
six  companies,  will  become  State  property;  moreover,  any 
great  measure,  in  which  the  people  of  France  are  interested,  is 
undertaked  by  the  government. 

Again,  English  liberty  places  property  and  person  upon  the 
same  basis.  It  is  characteristic  that  in  manv  of  the  State 
speeches,  persons  and  property  are  continually  united.  In 
France  this  seems  inharmonioua  Property  is  always  graded 
below  persons  as  a  thing  not  worthy  the  same  consideration. 
Upon  this  point  the  two  peoples  fail  entirely  to  understand  each 
other.  Thus  the  English  do  not  see  how  that  communism  in 
theory  is  possible,  while  the  French  wonder  that,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  distress  which  the  common  people  of  England 
have  undergone,  the  worst  form  of  popular  outbreak  has  been 
confined  to  Chartism. 

The  strongest  point  of  contrast,  however,  as  regards  the  sen- 
timent of  democracy  found  in  these  two  representative  nations, 
is  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  equality  in  the  one  and  its  entire 
absence  in  the  other.'  In  England,  equality  is  considered 
neither  desirable  nor  attainable,  wl  ile  English  philosophy 
teaches  that  it  is  incompatible  with  liberty.  This  position  is 
sustained  by  the  consideration  that,  if  its  realization  were 
attempted,  by  the  distribution  of  all  that  which  through  law 
might  be  distributed,  the  actual  inequality  of  personal  talents 
and  gifts  would  result  in  raising  again  class  relations  and 
dependencies;  but  this,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  a 
logical  deduction  from  the  English  conception  of  liberty  only, 
which  consists  in  freedom  to  acquire  privileges.  For  England 
to  realize  equality,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  her  land  laws  be 
changed  and  the  custom  of  entailment  modified,  the  character 
of  the  people  also,  must  be  so  far  reformed  that  the  charms  of 
social  equality  may  be  recognized. 

In  France  equality  is  the  basis  of  liberty.  Asa  sentiment  it 
pervades  all  peoples  and  is  in  part  the  explanation  of  that  air 
of  sociability  which  permeates  all  life.  Historically  as  well  as 
philosophically  is  equality  here  the  basis  of  democracy.  The 
monarchism  of  France,  leveling,  with  the  exception   of  a  few 
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families,  all  ranks,  until  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  nation  was 
found  iu  the  third  Estate,  prepared  the  way  for  the  founding 
of  a  democracy  accepting  the  dogma  of  natural  right  and  natu- 
ral equality. 

Such  are  the  important  points  of  distinction   between   the 
English  and  the  French  sentiments  of  democracy. 

Other  nations  show  some  variations  from  these  typical  forms 
but  are  allied  to  one  or  the  other  according  as'they ^display  the 
highly  colored  or  subdued  tints  of  democracy.     So  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  one  might  expect  that  the  people  of  the 
Unites  States  would  present  a  commingling  of  foreign  elements. 
The  American  colonists  were  English.     They  were  proud  of 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  mother  country  whose  habits 
and  customs  they  had  brought  with  them.     When  the  troubles 
arose,  however,  which  separated  them  at  last  from  the  old 
world,  they  accepted   quite   readily   the  political  philosophy 
which  at  that  time  was  assuming  such  strength  in  France,  and 
their  remonstrances,  declarations,  and  speeches  readily  fell  into 
the  phraseology  of  the  socwX  contract.     Thus  it  turned  out  that 
the  revolution  which  began  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen, ended  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  man.     These  social 
contract  principles  were,  possibly,  the  more  readily  received, 
since  the  northern  colonies  could  trace  them  to  the  writings  of 
the  Puritans,  while  many  of  the  southern  leaders  were  essen- 
tially French.     That  which  is  peculiar  in  the  democracy  of  the 
United  States  to-day,  is  the  result  of  the  co-working  of  these 
conflicting  ideas  under  conditions  diflFerent  from  those  which 
attended  the  origin  of  either.     If  one  can  conceive  of  French 
political  philosophy  planted  in  England,  and  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  lands  to  the  size  of  a 
continent,  he  will  have  the  forces,  social,  political,  and  physio- 
graphic, which  have  made  democracy  in  this  country  what  it 
is,  and  which  cause  the  political  and  industrial  tendencies  in 
this  country  to  differ  from  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

This  position,  briefly  stated,  is  the  following:  we  accept  here 
the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty  in  its  extremest  form.  The 
Constitution  so  states  it ;  the  laws  of  election  and  naturaliza- 
tion so  recognize  it     This  is  French,  not  English.     The  de- 
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mocracy  of  the  United  States,  also,  is  allied  to  that  of  France 
in  accepting  equality  as  a  political  element,  but  this  sentiment 
is  not  nearly  so  strong  here  as  in  France.  It  is  confined 
to  political  equality.  By  instinct  the  American  people  are  as 
aristocratic  as  the  English.  The  first  Congress  would  not  per- 
mit the  head  of  Washington  to  be  struck  upon  the  coin,  but 
demanded  a  figure  of  liberty  instead ;  nor  was  that  same  body 
backward  in  withholding  privileges  from  the  society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  fearing  the  establishment  of  a  military  aristocracy. 
The  elder  Adams,  coming  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  first 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  in  a  carriage  bearing  upon 
the  door  a  coat-of-arms,  aroused  the  fears  of  a  nation,  and 
strengthened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  arguments  against 
Hamilton's  funding  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  mounted  his  horse,  and,  unattended,  with  bis  inau- 
gural address  under  his  arm,  quietly  rode  to  the  capital,  the 
act  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  as  an  exemplification  in  high 
place  of  equality.  But  in  this  country,  equality  and  the  desire 
for  it  does  not  extend  beyond  political  life.  When  we  pass 
into  social  and  industrial  life,  class  relations,  class  dependen- 
cies, class  inequalities  are  as  strongly  marked  in  this  country 
as  tbey  ever  were  in  feudal  England.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  less  permanent,  since  the  transition  from  one  class 
to  another  is  quite  possible.  This,  however,  is  nothing  which 
the  people  have  consciously  chosen ;  it  has  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  presence  of  black  loam  five  feet  deep  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
by  the  side  of  the  French  sovereignty  and  French  equality, 
this  country  has  adopted  the  English  idea  of  liberty.  Whether 
people  know  it  or  not,  they  are,  in  all  domestic  industrial  or- 
ganizations, puting  into  extreme  practice  the  principles  of  Eng- 
lish political  economy.  They  call  only  for  a  fair  field  and  that 
every  man  shall  have  complete  control  over  all  wealth  which, 
according  to  existing  law  he  may  become  proprietor  in ;  and, 
more  than  that,  they  cry  that  any  change  in  the  law  or  any  exten- 
sion of  State  functions  to  industrial  undertakings,  is  an  inva- 
sion of  their  rights.  The  case  is  this:  Privilege  here  comes  by 
possessions  and  liberty  is  here  defined  as  freedom  to  acquire 
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privilege.  This  is  the  excess  of  individualism  and  the  extreme 
of  English  liberty.  Even  in  England  is  the  telegraph  under 
State  control,  while  the  people  in  this  country  submit  to  carry 
by  their  telegraph  rates  forty  millions  of  fictitious  stock. 
American  democratic  sentiment  would  present  a  more  satisfac- 
tory coloring  should  it  be  tinged  a  little  more  highly  with  the 
idea  of  French  liberty,  which  holds  that  society  has  some  rights 
which  men,  be  they  in  the  form  of  corporations  or  not,  are 
bound  to  recognize. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  will  appear 
that  democracy  is  not  merely  a  political  form  but  constitutes 
an  element  in  the  general  life  of  the  present  age:  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  judged  by  itself,  but  only  in  its  relations  to  what 
makes  up  the  spirit  of  modem  life.  It  stands  or  falls  then,  not 
entirely  upon  its  own  merits,  but  with  the  great  movement  of 
which  it  is  the  political  manifestation.  He  errs  in  the  basis  of 
his  judgment  who  condemns  democracy  because  he  is  able  to 
criticise  some  things  which  it  has  effected. 

It  is  by  no  means  contended  that  the  tendencies  and  work- 
ings of  practical  democracy  meet  in  every  respect  the  claims  of 
an  ideal  government.  There  are  both  evils  and  dangers  in  the 
liberty  of  action  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  it  But  be- 
fore condemning  democracy  on  these  grounds,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  critic  to  show  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  peculiar 
to  democracy  and  not  to  be  found  in  human  nature  which, 
under  any  form  of  government,  would  come  to  the  surface. 

Thus  no  one  can  deny  that  the  practice  of  universal  suffrage 
is  accompanied  by  some  undesirable  facts.  It  is  an  evil  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  classes 
that  a  government  can,  at  no  time,  be  more  wise  or  more  pure 
than  the  people  from  which  it  has  sprung. 

But  can  a  historian  claim  that  any  other  form  of  government 
has  always  placed  a  wise  man  at  thje  head  of  affairs  ?  Plato's 
maxim  that  the  wise  should  rule,  is  the  very  ground  upon 
which  democracy  is  defended,  for  there  is  a  higher  degree 
of  probability  that  purity  and  wisdom  will  reside  with 
humanity  than  with  any  family  or  class.  Still  the  blun- 
ders of  popular  choice  are  urged ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
errors  of  kings,  it  is  replied  that  these  wrong  choices  of  the  peo- 
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ple^have  never  been  permanent  He  who  would  urge  this  con- 
sideration cannot  do  better  than  to  clothe  his  slovenly  idea  in 
the  striking  illustration  employed  by  Carlyle.  "  A  certain  peo- 
ple "  says  he,  **  once  upon  a  time  clamorously  voted  by  over- 
whelming majority,  '  not  he,  Barabbas ;  not  he,  Barabbas,' "  and 
we  are  led  to  infer  from  what  the  author  adds,  that  as  a  curse 
upon  those  who  so  voted,  their  descendents  have  been  forced  to 
support  themselves  by  traffic  in  old  clothes,  therefore^  universal 
suffrage  is  a  failure.  Is  this  an  argument?  Is  it  even  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  case?  Does  Mr.  Carlyle's  reading  of 
history  stop  with  the  cry  of  the  Jewish  mob?  Has  he  never 
heard  that  the  popular  vote  of  seventeen  continuous  centuries 
has  condemned  this  choice,  and  reversed  this  judgment?  Is 
it  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  people, — I  mean  people,  neither 
emperors  nor  priests, — that  the  criminal  of  Calvary  has  been 
elected  their  spiritual  king? 

Nor  again  does  it  require  any  great  amount  of  research  to 
discover  dangers  in  democracy.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of 
these  is  found  in  the  fact  that  whatever  pleasure  arising  from 
the  sentiment  of  equality,  may  be  derived,  no  matter  at  what 
grade  people  find  their  level.  A  race  of  slaves  with  a  single 
master  may  be  equal  in  their  degradation  and  derive  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  from  the  fact  All  democratic  peoples 
are  thus  in  danger  of  exercising  their  sovereignty  to  choose  a 
master  and  to  settle  into  an  equality  of  servitude.  Politically 
stated,  this  danger  is  that  of  growing  into  democratic  monarchies, 
which,  as  compared  with  other  monarchical  forms,  must  be  the 
worse.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  the  free  deposition  of 
popular  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  It  is  true 
he  would  be  their  representative  but  he  would  also  be  their 
master.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  two  French  republics 
have  been  wrecked,  and  is  the  Cassandra  ahead  for  the  United 
States.  In  France  it  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Napoleonic 
idea ;  here  it  is  termed  Caesarism.  It  is  not  in  a  statement  of 
the  evils  and  dangers  which  an  analysis  of  existing  political 
society  discloses,  that  one  may  advance  to  a  satisfactory  answer 
of  the  question,  is  democracy  to  be  defended  ?  For  an  answer 
to  that  question  one  must  go  outside  of  a  mere  study  of  demo- 
cratic  governments,  and  consider  the  relation  which  the  politic 
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cal  life  of  a  people  bears  to  the  other  forms  of  life.  A  true  man 
will  alway9  recognize  his  age  as  a  whole.  He  will  bring  him- 
self into  sympathy  with  it  so  as  to  feel  its  life  and  its  aspira- 
tions. If  he  can  discern  no  life  about  him,  if  mind  be  sluggish 
and  without  hope,  or  if  m6vement  be  feverish  and  purposeless, 
it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  he  has  come  into  the  world 
in  one  of  those  dark  and  aimless  periods  when  men  without 
genius  must  content  themselves  with  mere  animal  existence. 
Nay,  they  will  be  content  knowing  no  higher.  Under  such 
conditions  a  man  of  originality  does  not  find  his  duty  marked 
oat  for  him. 

History  tells  us  that  from  the  excess  of  such  darkness  light 
must  spring.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  genius  to  grasp  an 
eternal  principle  and  place  it  before  men  as  worthy  of  realiza- 
tion. Under  such  conditions,  and  such  conditions  only,  is  it 
that  the  pathway  of  mind  may  be  turned  and  the  movement  of 
centuries  directed.  Then  it  is  possible  for  forerunners  of  light 
to  appear:  Men  like  John  the  Baptist,  who  heralded  the 
advent  of  Christ,  like  WickliflFe  and  Huss  who  prophesied  of 
Luther,  like  Rabelais  who  forecast  the  appearance  of  Newton, 
like  Bach  who  arrested  the  ear  of  the  world  for  Beethoven,  or 
like  the  Puritans  and  Rousseau,  Quesney  and  Adam  Smith, 
who  gave  direction  to  all  political  and  industrial  activity  of 
this  century.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  find  his  age  full 
of  life  and  hope,  if  he  find  that  it  has  undertaken  the  working 
out  of  a  great  idea,  which  either  has  never  been  tried  before  or 
never  has  been  tried  under  circumstances  so  favorable  for  a 
successful  issue,  a  man  acts  a  traitorous  part  who  does  not  hold 
it  at  once  his  highest  duty  and  pleasure  to  place  himself  in 
harmony  with  the  movement  of  his  time.  In  such  a  case  his 
duties  are  imposed  by  his  station  in  society.  The  utmost 
liberty  of  choice  which  he  can  claim  is  that  which  each  may 
claim,  to  guide  and  mould,  so  far  as  possible,  without  checking 
or  destroying  it,  the  movement  to  which  his  activity  must  be 
confined. 

If  this  position  be  tenable,  there  is  no  question  respecting 
democracy.  It  must  be  defended  until  it  work  itself  out  and 
prove  either  a  total  failure  or  a  success.  It  must  be  guided  by 
the  best  minds  toward  the  best  possible  achievements  in  order 
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that,  if  it  prove  a  failue,  the  world  maj  never  be  called  upon 
to  return  to  it  Again  the  necessity  of  having  something  leads 
to  the  defense  of  democracy.  If  faith  in  it  be  lost,  whither  can 
one  turn  ?  It  is  the  question  of  Peter  to  Christ :  "  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?"  Monarchies  and  aristocracies,  theocracies 
and  patriarchies  have  been  abandoned  because  they  have  failed. 
Whatever  new  may  lie  in  the  immediate  future,  mast  be  in 
the  general  line  of  development  which  the  past  has  marked 
out  To  turn  back  to  old  forms  or  to  create  new  out  of  exist- 
ing material  is  equally  impossible  To  rearrange  the  forces  of 
modem  life  so  as  to  lead  to  a  more  perfect  growth  is  all  that 
remains  for  one  to  do.  In  these  facts  lies  a  practical  rule 
of  ethics;  within  the  bounds  thus  described  lies  the  sphere  of 
leadership  and  guidance  for  a  strong  man. 

The  great  stumbling  block,  standing  in  the  way  of  hearty 
acceptance  of  such  a  standard  of  action,  is  the  groveling  life 
which  one  observes  to  exist  about  him.  The  purposes  of  the 
men  who  act  are  low  ;  the  character  of  men  who,  on  account  of 
their  attainments,  should  be  the  inspiration  of  the  circle  in 
which  they  move,  is  marked  by  listlessness  or  cynicism. 
What  this  generation  terms  progress  is  but  feverish  and  aim- 
less activity.  Every  newly-acquired  control  over  natural 
forces  by  which  they  are  made  obedient  to  human  will,  is  pros- 
tituted, either  to  the  increase  of  the  only  aristocracy  known  to 
democratic  peoples,  the  aristocracy  of  money,  or  to  a  multipli- 
cation of  human  offspring  of  no  higher  grade  than  the  parents. 
At  the  dawn  of  modern  history,  before  the  newly-discovered 
forces  had  been  tried,  hope  was  high  and  confidence  strong. 
"It  is  a  pleasure  to  live,"  cried  Urich  von  Hutton  ;  "  mind  is 
moving  itself.''  This  was  a  true  and  reasonable  ground  for 
finding  pleasure  in  lifa  But  what  can  one  say  now  when  he 
sees  that  stomach  has  proved  too  strong  for  mind;  that  intel- 
lect has  become  the  servant  of  sense.  Again  the  last  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  happy  in  its  optimistic  dream.  It 
had  woven  the  perfectability  of  man  out  of  "  liberty,  equality, 
and. fraternity."  But  now  our  generation  has  settled  into  dull- 
ness, if  not  moral  brutality,  because  a  simple,  candid  man  told 
some  truths  about  the  increase  of  population  and  showed  that 
there  was  no  b<isis  for  this  optimism  unless  other  elements 
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than  liceDse  were  introduced.  Selfish  agitators,  possessing 
nothing,  but  wanting  everything,  say  that  Malthusianism  is  not 
true;  while  selfish  conservatives,  possessing  so  much  that  they 
fear  to  demand  more,  employ  this  doctrine  as  an  opiate  to  their 
consciences,  that  they  may  walk  without  pain  in  the  presence 
of  the  suffering  poor.  Thus  the  I  wo  periods  of  hope  which  the 
last  three  hundred  years  have  known,  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  fleeting;  the  gross  and  the  selfish  in  the  individual, 
emancipated  from  blind  authority  and  following  his  own  rea- 
son, has  proven  too  strong  for  noble  aspirations,  and  now  one 
may  see  in  every  new  mechanical  improvement  by  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  pleased  to  measure  its  progress,  only 
fresh  sources  of  degradation,  for  such  an  improvement  is  but  a 
new  servant  to  the  senses. 

Certainly  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  propitious  for  the 
creation  of  much  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  one's  own  generation, 
nor  can  it  serve  as  a  basis  for  high  hopes  respecting  the  destiny 
of  man  on  earth.  If  this  be  the  ripe  fruit  of  modern  times,  these 
.times  deserve  no  loyalty  from  a  true  man.  As  such,  however, 
I  cannot  accept  it  These  results  are  but  perversions  of  exist- 
ing forces,  grand  in  themselves  and  such  as  the  world  has 
never  controlled  before,  to  unworthy  ends.  They  indicate  one 
of  those  swingings  in  great  movements  which  bring  with  them 
the  seed  for  their  own  renovation.  The  mistake  which  this 
generation  is  making,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  marked  than  in 
the  United  States,  is  one  to  which  democratic  peoples  are  pecu- 
liarly liable.  It  is  the  mistake  of  accepting  numbers  and 
wealth  as  the  criterion  of  national  greatness.  "  The  difficulty 
for  democracy,'*  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  is,  how  to  find  and 
keep  high  ideals.  .  .  Nations  are  not  truly  great  solely  because 
the  individuals  composing  them  are  numerous,  free  and  active ; 
but  they  are  great  when  these  numbers,  this  freedom,  and  this 
activity  are  employed  in  the  service  of  an  ideal  higher  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  man  taken  by  himseli"  The  want  of 
democracy  is  an  ideal  toward  which  it  may  strive.  Power, 
strength,  and  reserved  vigor  are  present  in  the  world  to-day 
as  they  have  never  been  in  the  past,  but  greatness  is  mea- 
sured by  what  is  doing,  not  by  the  capacity  to  do.  Let  but 
a  noble  purpose  be  breathed  into  the  souls  of  men  and  acts  of 
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heroism  and  endurance  will  show  that  an  exercise  of  faith  is 
not  among  the  lost  arts. 

The  task  then  which  remains  for  one  who  has  avowed  himself 
a  defender  of  democracy,  is  to  present  a  purpose  worthy  the 
striving  of  a  great  people. 

Every  society  embraces  two  classes  which  must  be  taken  into 
the  account ;  the  one  composed  of  men  who  think,  the  other 
counting  among  its  members  those  who  feel  the  result  of  what 
is  thought  While  the  aims  presented  to  these  two  classes 
must  be  harmonious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  the  sama 
That  suggested  for  the  first  class  may  be  difficult  of  apprehen- 
sion or  even  abstract,  but  it  must  be  such  as  will  bear  men 
through  severe  labor,  the  results  of  which  are  not  immediate. 
The  second  class,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  a  tangible,  under- 
standable end  to  be  secured. 

The  source  of  inspiration  which  students  may  find  in  the 
present  order  of  things  is,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  not  only  are  all  things  taken  into  the  domain  of 
investigation,  but  this  study  also  embraces  all  men  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  undertaken. 
It  is  not  enough  that  discoveries  be  made,  they  must  also  be 
popularized.  The  far-reaching  tendencies  of  such  a  custom 
have  been  frequently  dwelt  upon,  they  are  only  suggested  here 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  but  another  way  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age  shows  itself,  and  that  the 
broader  sweep  and  grander  purpose  of  it  may  serve  to  inspire 
those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  it.  The  grand  ideal 
which  students  of  a  democratic  people  may  hold  before  ihem 
is  first, — what  has  been  recognized  by  students  of  all  ages, — that 
a  fact  honestly  observed  and  accurately  stated  is  knowledge, 
and  that  knowledge  is  a  lever  which  elevates  men ;  and  second, 
that  now  for  the  first  time  has  this  lever  been  placed  under 
mankind  as  a  unit.  No  class,  according  to  the  theory  of 
democracy,  but  feels  the  influence  oE  culture.  This  process  of 
elevation  is  not  like  driving  a  wedge  between  classes,  as  among 
the  Oreeks,  the  Romans,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages,  crushing  those 
who  lie  below  for  the  purpose  of  raising  those  who  happen  to 
be  caught  on  the  upper  bevel.  Thus  in  the  all  embracing  grasp 
of  their  work,  may  men  of  science  and  education  find  the  basis 
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of  a  high  purpose ;  dwelling  in  this  purpose  they  become  great, 
and  the  people  which  comprehends  them  is  a  great  people. 

It  is  not  in  the  wide  sweep  and  popular  tendency  of  study, 
however,  that  one  may  discern  a  purpose  capable  of  moving 
nations.  The  people  must  have  an  aim  calling  for  conscious 
effort  A  movement  must  be  placed  before  them  in  which  they 
themselves  may  become  actors  and  which  so  nearly  touches 
their  interests  that  they  may  recognize  it  as  their  own.  An 
idea  worthy  of  devotion,  and  able  to  arouse  loyalty  among 
democratic  peoples,  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  still  further  devel- 
opment of  practical  liberty  in  industrial  life.  The  tendency  of 
the  race  has  ever  been  toward  greater  freedom,  and,  now  that 
all  men  are  equal  before  the  law,  it  is  thought  that  the  problem 
of  liberty  is  worked  out  Than  this  there  can  be  no  greater 
error.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal  status,  the  industrial  con* 
ditions  are  such  that  the  freedom  which  the  law  permits  cannot 
be  exercised. 

Harsh  class  relations  are  out  of  harmony  with  democratic 
conceptions,  and  contradict  what  is  demanded  in  the  name  of 
both  equality  and  liberty.  In  advocating  wider  industrial  free- 
dom it  is  not  necessary  to  avow  one's  self  either  a  communist  or 
a  socialist  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  understood. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  understand  and  to  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  claims  which  have  given  occasion  to  socialistic 
agitation.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  industrial  reformation 
here  proposed  must  be  to  realize  socialistic  aims  by  individual- 
istic means,  for  this  alone  can  conserve  the  observed  tendency 
of  the  modern  age  by  the  means  which  the  modern  age  has 
provided. 

The  practical  plan  through  which  that  liberty  promised  by 
democracy  is  to  be  realized,  is  the  abandonment  of  the  wages 
system  and  the  establishment  of  industries  upon  the  cooperative 
basis.  It  is  then  the  realization  of  cooperative  economy  which 
is  to  serve  as  the  ideal  of  democratic  peoples.  If  this  appears 
disappointing  in  any  way,  and  inadequate  to  the  great  task  as- 
signed it,  the  source  of  disappointment  is  that  you  do  not 
understand  cooperation,  and  do  not  perceive  what  an  influence 
it  will  have  in  modifying  character  and  changing  the  purposes 
for  which  men  work.    A  society  based  upon  cooperative  indus- 
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try  is  as  different  in  itself  and  in  its  tendencies,  from  a  society 
based  upon  wages  industry,  as  the  latter  is  from  a  society  based 
upon  slavery.  Thus  cooperation  is  a  further  step  in  the  direct 
line  of  development  which  carried  civilization  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  freedom. 

It  may  be  as  difficult  of  realization ;  with  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  The  fact  that  it  will  be  the  perfecting  of  industrial 
freedom,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that,  once  fully  ap- 
prehended, its  realization  will  become  a  purpose  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  to  abandon  which  will  be  disloyalty,  and  the  people 
thus  apprehending  it  will  become  a  great  people. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  material  claims  of  cooperatioa 
are  not  here  put  forward.  They  are  strong  but  they  are  sub- 
ordinate. It  was  the  sense  of  justice  and  brotherhood,  com- 
bined it  is  true  ^ith  baser  interests,  which  set  men  free.  It 
must  be  the  sense  of  justice  which  completes  that  freedom. 
Cooperation,  to  serve  the  purpose  here  assigned  it,  must  mean 
more  than  higher  wages.  It  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
religion  of  men  as  pointing  to  one  of  those  duties  which  spring 
from  their  social  station. 

It  is  in  the  advocacy  of  cooperation  that  men  may  remain 
true  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  still  be  aggressive.  In  it 
is  to  be  found  liberty,  defined  by  the  duty  which  each  owes  to 
all,  not  by  the  right  which  each  may  demand  from  all ;  in  it  is 
found  equality  which  casts  out  jealousy,  leads  to  sympathy, 
and  recognizes  the  mutual  relations  which  the  possession  of 
various  talents  brings ;  in  it  is  found  fraternity,  not  of  that 
maudlin  type  which  expends  itself  in  the  prodigality  of  its 
expressions,  but  which  measures  advancement  of  civilization 
by  the  increased  means  of  growth  to  all.  In  the  highly  organ- 
ized and  dependent  state  of  industrial  society  of  the  present, 
justice  can  only  be  realized  by  permitting  all  to  partake  of 
profit;  but  justice  is  a  divine  attribute  In  the  reformation  of 
industrial  society,  therefore,  may  one  see  the  further  advance 
of  this  nineteenth  century  society  towards  godliness.  It  will 
be  one  step  towards  the  grasping  of  that  grand  conception 
which  presented  itself  to  him  who  penned  the  following  lines: 
"  The  equality  of  man  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  The  longing  for  fraternity  can  never  be  sat- 
isfied but  under  the  sway  of  a  common  Father." 
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Article  VL— CXJLTURE  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

CHRISTIANITY. 

There  are  those  who  would  substitute  for  Christianity  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  culture.  The  word  culture,  in  this 
high  sense  and  with  this  broad  claim,  is  somewhat  modern, 
and  is  a  product  of  the  scientific  and  literary  tendencies  of  the 
day.  The  reference  seems  principally  to  be  to  intellectual  and 
sesthetic  results,  the  moral  being  viewed  rather  as  a  part  of 
human  beauty  of  spirit,  than  as  the  eternal  obligation  of  right 
The  sceptics,  compelled  to  offer  something  in  the  place  of  the 
Gospel,  fall  back  upon  cultura  Thus  Strauss,  as  he  approaches 
the  close  of  his  last  work — "  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New*' — in- 
quires, in  behalf  of  himself  and  fellow  unbelievers,  '*  What  is 
our  rule  of  life?'*  and  insists  that  there  must  be  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  church  and  for  religious  instruction  and  worship. 
He  asks  in  §  84 :  *'  Why  hold  fast  by  an  antiquated,  exhausted 
form,  at  a  time,  and  in  a  state  of  culture,  where  there  flow  so 
many  other  and  more  abundant  sources  of  intellectual  stimulus 
and  moral  invigoration?"  He  describes  these,  shortly  after, 
when  he  says : 

"  We  study  history,  which  has  now  been  made  easy  even  to  the  uolearaed  by 
a  number  of  attractively  and  popularly  written  works ;  at  the  same  time  we  en- 
deavor to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  where  also  there  is  no 
lack  of  sources  of  information;  and  lastly,  in  the  writings  of  our  great  poets,  in 
the  performances  of  our  great  musicians,  we  find  a  satisfying  stimulus  for  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  and  for  fancy  in  her  deepest  or  most  sporUve  moods. 
*  Thus  we  lire,  and  hold  on  our  way  in  joy.' " 

This  is  the  spirit  which  Groethe  did  much  to  diffuse  through- 
out Germany.  He  has  aptly  been  styled  "  the  high  priest  of 
culture,"  and  his  doctrine  was  boldly  expressed  in  these  lines 
of  satire : 

'*  Whoso  has  art  and  science  found, 
Religion  too,  has  he : 
Who  has  nor  art  nor  science  found, 
His  should  religion  be." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  with  such  sentiments,  Goethe 
was  no  admirer  of  his  great  countryman,  Martin  Luther.     But 
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Strauss  so  admired  Goethe,  that  he  wrote  ("  Old  Faith  and  New" 
IL,  §  87) :  **  His  works  form  a  library  by  themselves  so  rich,  so 
replete  with  the  healthiest,  most  invigorating  nourishment  for 
the  intellect,  that  one  might  dispense  with  all  other  books,  and 
yet  not  be  stinted." 

In  Great  Britain,  Prof.  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  the  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  culture,  and  has  made  the  land  ring  with 
the  denunciations  of  the  Philistinism,  Barbarianism,  and  miser- 
able narrow  Hebraism  of  his  fellow  islanders,  who  have  a 
superabundance  of  religion,  and  but  little  "sweetness  and  light" 
This  latter  phrase,  which  he  borrowed  from  Swift,  has  been 
made  to  do  large  service  in  his  writings,  as  denoting  the  sum 
of  desirable  virtues  and  infiuences.  He  has  been  understood  to 
exalt  culture  above  piety  ;  and  some  of  his  utterances  certainly 
tend  to  such  a  conclusion.  Thus  he  pours  ridicule  upon  earnest 
Christians,  and  rates  them  apparently  below  free  and  easy  littera- 
teurs^ picturing  the  hard  time  Virgil  and  Shakespeare  would 
have  had,  in  the  May  Flower,  had  they  been  fellow  voyagers 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  I  He  declares  that  culture  "  as  a  har- 
monious expansion  of  all  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  human  nature,  goes  beyond  religion,  as  religion  is 
generally  conceived  among  us."  But  this  amounts  to  no  argu- 
ment, as  we  shall  soon  see  :  it  is  only  affirming,  that  if  one  be 
allowed  to  accept  the  very  narrowest  idea  of  religion,  and  then  to 
give  the  broadest  conceivable  definition  of  culture,  he  can  attri- 
bute superiority  to  the  latter.  He  further  says:  **  The  strong- 
est plea  for  the  study  of  perfection,  as  pursued  by  culture,  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  actual  inadequacy  of  the  idea  of  perfection 
held  by  the  religious  organizations — expressing,  as  I  have  said, 
the  most  widespread  effort  which  the  human  race  has  yet  made 
after  perfection — is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  life  and 
society  with  these  in  possession  of  it,  I  know  not  how  many 
years."  And  then  he  actually  instances  the  city  of  London, 
with  its  monstrous  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  its  mass 
of  crime  and  misery  in  the  lower  orders,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
scantiness  and  impotence  of  the  religious  idea  I  Of  course,  he 
leaves  us  to  imagine  what  a  happy  and  virtuous  city  London 
would  now  be,  had  it,  during  the  past  twelve  centuries,  enjoyed 
culture-clubs,  art-galleries,   museums,  libraries,  and  scientific 
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associations,  instead  of  Christian  churches.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  Prof.  Arnold  to  remark,  that  in  his  "Literature 
and  Dognna,"  he  seems  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  power  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  concede  that,  after  all,  something  else  than  culture 
covers  three-fourths  of  human  life.  Thus,  in  his  "  Conclusion" 
he  says : 

"  But  now,  after  aU  that  we  hare  been  saying  of  the  preeminence  of  righteous- 
ness, we  remember  what  we  have  said  formerly  in  praise  of  culture  and  of 
Hellenism,  and  against  too  much  Hebraism,  too  exduaiye  a  pursuit  of  the  '  one 
thing  needful,'  as  people  call  it.  And  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  we  shall 
not  be  reproached  with  inconsistency,  and  told  that  we  ought  at  least  to  sing  as 
the  Greeks  said,  a  palinode ;  and  whether  it  may  not  really  be  so,  and  we  ought. 
And  certainly  if  we  had  ever  said  that  Hellenism  was  three-fourths  of  human  life, 
and  conduct  or  righteousness  but  one-fourth,  a  palinode,  as  well  as  an  unmusical 
man  may,  we  would  sing.  But  we  have  never  said  it.  In  praising  culture,  we 
have  never  denied  that  conduct,  not  culture,  is  three-fourths  of  human  life.  Only 
it  certainly  appears,  when  the  thing  is  examined,  that  conduct  comes  to  have 
relations  of  a  very  close  kind  with  culture." 

The  last  sentence  indicates  the  explanation,  and  suggests  that 
he  is  still  on  his  old  groutid.  For  the  reader  of  the  book  per- 
ceives that  Mr.  Arnold's  idea  of  religion,  or  conduct,  as  he  likes 
to  call  it,  is  reducible  to  a  simple  self-culture,  and  amounts  to  a 
human  morality,  in  which  God  plays  little  or  no  part,  while 
distinctive  religious  doctrines  are  set  aside  as  useless  or  even 
harmful  dogma.  He  accepts  the  Bible  as  incomparably  the 
best  book  for  training  men  to  righteousness,  but  claims  that  it 
must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his  culture,  which  shows  it  to 
have  no  inspired  authority  over  belief  and  action,  and  which 
eviscerates  its  interpretation  so  far  that  there  is  left  no  divine 
redeemer,  and  no  definite  doctrine  or  method  of  salvation  from 
sin  and  its  consequences.  Jesus  becomes  a  mere  teacher  of 
righteousness  whose  influence  is  simply  that  of  a  "sweet 
reasonableness." 

Culture,  offered  as  a  substitute  for  religion,  is  supposed  to 
cover  the  grand  aims  and  wants  of  the  present  life,  the  life 
which  necessarily  absorbs  human  attention  ;  while  religion  is 
thought  to  be  restricted  to  a  mere  prudential  and  ecclesiastical 
preparation  for  the  next  life.  Some  of  the  critics  of  Principal 
J.  C.  Shairp's  admirable  book  on  "Culture  and  Beligion,"  have 
set  forth  this  idea  in  the  taking  phrase :  "  Culture  is  a  religion 
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for  this  world,  and  Religion  a  culture  for  the  next"  It  is  sap- 
posed  that  culture,  by  its  wide  knowledge  and  refined  thought 
and  imagination,  accomplishes  two  important  results;  that  it 
furnishes  a  man  with  a  high  ideal,  and  trains  his  faculties  and 
supplies  the  instrumentalities  for  attaining  to  it ;  that  thus  it 
aims  at  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  brings  to  bear  all  the 
resources  of  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  and  art,  to 
develop  mind  and  heart  Such,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
idea  of  Strauss. 

Now  Christians  have  no  antagonism  to  express  to  culture; 
they  appreciate  its  value,  and  join  in  its  praise,  raising  objection 
only  to  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  Christianity,  as 
regards  either  the  individual  or  the  raca  In  discussing  that 
proposal  they  take  two  fundamental  positions. 

I.  A  true  and  full  culture  mvst  include  the  religious  element ; 
must  make  that  supreme ;  and  must  use  the  gospel  as  its  instru- 
ment. The  idea  of  giving  the  precedence  to  culture  as  some- 
thing broader,  is  based  on  that  false  notion  of  religion  which 
narrows  it  into  a  single  department  of  thought  and  action, 
and  occupies  it  exclusively  with  theological  speculations,  and 
with  anticipations  of  the  world  to  come.  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, in  his  famous  "  Biglow  Papers,"  lets  fly  this  sharp  arrow  of 
satire : 

"  The  dergyman  chooses  to  walk  off  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to 
throw  such  seed  as  he  has  dear  over  Into  that  darkness  which  he  caUa  The  Next 
Life.  As  if  ntxi  did  not  mean  nearest^  and  as  if  any  life  were  nearer  than  that  tan* 
mediately  present  one,  which  boils  and  eddies  all  around  him,  at  the  caucus,  the 
ratification  meeting,  and  the  polls !  Who  taught  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare 
for  eternity  as  for  some  future  era  of  which  the  present  forms  no  integral  part  f 
The  furrow  which  time  is  even  now  turning  runs  through  the  Everlasting,  and  in 

that  must  he  plant  or  no  where So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 

preacher,  instead  of  being  a  living  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic  figure  at 
christenings,  weddings,  and  funerals." 

The  Bible  teaches  no  such  doctrine  as  Mr.  Lowell  justly  sat- 
iri25es ;  but  quite  the  opposite  came  from  the  lips  of  Christ, 
when  he  said,  **  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  ;'*  linking  thus  the  present 
to  the  future ;  as  did  Paul  when  he  wrote :  '^  Be  not  deceived, 
God  is  not  mocked  ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  The  best  preparation  for  another  world,  in  the  very 
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nature  of  things,  roust  be  the  right  use  of  the  present  world. 
That  would  be  true  if  there  were  twenty  worlds  in  successio/i 
through  which  we  were  to  pass,  and  for  which  we  were  to  pre- 
pare. Of  course,  expectation  of  a  future  life  will  have  a  just 
influence  on  present  conduct;  as  coming  manhood  influences 
aspiring  youth.  The  Bible  teaches  no  asceticism;  as  though 
the  only  or  the  best  preparation  for  the  world  to  come  was 
to  make  earth  as  rude  and  uncomfortable  as  possible,  or 
as  if  holiness  had  a  necessary  connection  with  misery, 
or  purity  with  coarseness.  That  for  the  good  of  others 
we  may  be  called  at  times  to  self-denial  of  even  an  extreme 
nature,  is  freely  conceded ;  but  this  by  no  means  argues  that 
we  are  customarily  to  neglect  the  refining  influences  of  society, 
literature,  science,  and  art  The  road  to  heaven  no  more  leads 
through  mental  than  through  physical  emaciation  and  starva- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  Paul  is  that  '*  godliness  is  profitable  to  all 
things,  haying  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come."  The  prophets,  too,  picture  the  latter  days  of  earth, 
when  religion  shall  be  universally  triumphant,  as  also  a  time  of 
general  thrift,  comfort,  intelligence  and  culture ;  a  time  when 
"  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased," 
and  when  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  shall  be  written  on  the 
bells  of  the  gaily  caparisoned  horses. 

Religion  itself  is  to  be  advanced  not  alone  by  the  preaching 
of  abstract  doctrinal  truths,  but  also  by  the  manifestation  of  its 
beauty  and  power  in  what  it  does  for  the  individual  and  for 
society  in  every  department  of  life.  If  it  cannot  do  something 
effectual  to  reclaim  and  beautify  this  world,  what  proof  is  there 
that  it  has  any  heaven  to  bestow  ? 

The  old  Latin  word  cultus  had  a  noble  ascent  of  meaning. 
Starting  with  the  primal,  physical  application  to  the  production 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  passed  to  the  equipment  of  one's 
house  and  the  maintenance  of  one's  state,  as  to  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  servants,  etc.  Thence  it  rose  to  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  polish  of  manners ;  and  finally  to  the  worship  of  God. 
And  so  a  true  culture,  beginning  with  daily  industry,  proceeding 
to  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement,  and  rising  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  culminates  in  communion  with  the  divine. 
That  indeed  would  be  a  most  defective  culture  which  should 
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ignore  the  highest  department  of  our  nature,  and  the  most  dig* 
nified  and  important  relations  of  humanity.  For  the  glory  of 
manhood  is,  that  it  is  the  image  of  deity,  and  human  character 
comes  to  its  flower  and  fruit  in  attaining  to  perfect  and  perpet- 
ual purity.  AH  philosophers  agree  that  the  moral  realm  is  the 
highest,  whatever  may  be  their  theories  of  man^s  origin.  Even 
those  scientists  who  develop  him  from  the  lower  animals,  teach 
that  the  final  evolution  was  a  moral  nature,  when  he  began  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  and  to  be  a  subject  of 
moral  government.  Indeed,  this  is  so  exalted  a  stage,  and  im- 
plies so  sudden  and  vast  a  leap  from  all  that  is  below,  that  it 
furnishes  the  chief  objection  to  the  development  theory.  It 
must  be,  then,  that  religion  and  culture,  instead  of  being  inde- 
pendent, much  less  exclusive,  the  one  of  the  other,  are  nearly 
coincident  in  range,  and  differ  rather  as  cause  and  effect  For 
true  religion  necessarily  leads  to  culture.  It  impels  a  man  to 
make  the  most  of  himself;  for  his  own  good,  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  fellows,  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  must  become  as  in- 
telligent, as  many  sided,  as  esthetically  sensitive,  as  sympathetic, 
as  flexible,  as  versatile  as  his  opportunities  will  allow.  Thus 
alone  will  he  have  the  highest  beauty  of  Christian  character, 
the  truest  understanding  of  God  in  his  works  and  in  his  word, 
and  the  widest  and  most  permanent  influence.  Hence,  when 
Professor  Arnold  speaks  of  culture  as  "  the  acquainting  our- 
selves with  the  beet  that  has  been  known  and  said  in  the  world, 
and  thus  with  the  history  of  the  human  spirit,"  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  statement,  but  are  prepared  to  show  that  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  the  needful  beginning  of  such  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  seeing  that  on  the  highest  topics,  as  also  on  those  most 
immediately  practical,  it  gives  us  "  the  best  that  has  been  known 
and  said  in  the  world,"  and  the  truest  and  completest  "  history 
of  the  human  spirit.' ''  Significantly  coincident  with  this,  even 
to  phraseology,  is  the  remark  which  Carlyle  tells  us,  in  his  Rem- 
iniscences, that  he  once  made  to  Edward  Irving  about  Chris- 
tianity; that  '*it  is  such  a  Oiviias  Dei  as  was  never  built 
before — wholly  the  grandest  series  of  work  ever  hitherto 
done  by  the  human  soul."  And  so  when  Professor  Arnold 
says:  *' Perhaps  the  quality  specially  needed  for  drawing 
the  right  conclusion  from  the  facts  when  one  has  got  them. 
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is  best  called  perception^  delicacy  of  perception ;  and  this 
no  man  can  have  who  is  a  mere  specialist,  who  has  not  what  we 
call  culture,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  his  particular 
study,"  we  again  quite  agree  with  him,  and  would  only  remark 
that,  for  this  very  reason  it  is  indispensable  to  right  judgments 
that  one  have  a  broad,  deep,  and  delicate  spiritual  as  well  as  lit- 
erary culture;  since  to  that  highest  state  of  mind  many  things 
in  the  Bible  directly  appeal.  But  such  culture  comes  from  per- 
sonal communion  with  God,  from  beneficent  labor  for  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and  from  familiarity  with  the  Script- 
ares  as  the  divine  fountain  of  truth. 

The  religious  element  must  not  only  be  present  in  a  complete 
culture,  but  must  be  supreme.  It  is  the  law  of  creation,  the 
regulative  principle  of  the  cosmos,  that  the  higher  shall  subor- 
dinate and  use  the  lower.  The  chemical  rules  the  mechanical ; 
the  vital  rules  the  chemical ;  the  intellectual  rules  the  vital ;  the 
moral  and  spiritual  rule  the  intellectual.  No  philosopher  makes 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  soul  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
body.  Plainly  the  body  is  the  servant  or  the  instrument  of  the 
mind.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  spiritual  nature  is  higher 
than  the  merely  intellectual,  and  must  dominate  all  influences 
for  human  culture. 

It  would  be  an  error,  every  man  sees,  in  a  civil  government,  to 
think  that  a  good  citizen  could  be  prepared  by  a  mere  training 
in  mathematics,  or  by  any  process  exclusively  intellectual;  as 
though  ability  to  perform  an  example  in  arithmetic,  or  to  write 
a  sentence  correctly  as  to  orthography  and  grammar,  or  even 
to  compose  a  poem,  were  identical  with  industry,  honesty,  obe- 
dience to  law,  and  patriotic  devotion.  The  shrewd  criminals  in 
our  prisons  are  a  practical  refutation  of  such  a  folly.  Intelli- 
gence is  indeed  favorable  to  good  citizenship,  and  universal  edu- 
cation is  the  only  safeguard  of  freedom ;  but  this  is  because  an 
intelligent  and  properly  educated  mind  has  a  development  of 
conscience,  and  receives  more  or  less  moral  culture,  learning 
that  civil  society  and  individual  welfare  are  conditioned  on  a 
recognition  of  the  eternal  law  of  right.  As  true  is  it,  that,  to 
take  their  place  under  the  divine  government,  men  must  have 
a  culture  which  renders  them  intelligent,  sensitive  and  thor- 
oughly principled   as   to  their  relations    with  God  and    with 
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ODe  another.  If  this  be  absent,  the  helm  is  lost,  and  all  goes  to 
wreck.  The  result  is  not  gained  by  a  mere  scientiBc,  es- 
thetic or  literary  training,  which  may  impart  useful  information, 
delicate  taste,  and  mental  discipline,  yet  leave  one  thoroughly 
selfish  in  purpose  and  out  of  sympatliy  with  God  and  his  holy 
universe.  The  affirmation  of  reason  that  right  is  an  idea  reg- 
nant and  imperial  in  its  nature,  is  ree'nforced  by  all  the  teach* 
ings  of  experience  in  this  world  of  sin,  as  to  the  happiness  of 
individuals  and  the  well-being  of  society.  To  ignore  the  fact 
is  to  produce  a  shallow  delusion  and  call  it  culture. 

But  now  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  securing  this  comprehen- 
sive culture,  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  element  shall  be 
supreme,  Christianity  furnishes  the  only  adequate  instrumental- 
ity. Carlyle  has  well  remarked,  in  his  essay  on  "The  Signs  of 
the  Times,"  that  "  the  Christian  religion  must  be  ever  regarded 
as  the  crowning  glory,  or  rather  the  life  and  soul  of  our 
whole  modern  culture.''  It  alone  gives  those  exalted  views 
of  the  being,  character,  and  government  of  God,  which  awaken 
reverence,  faith,  and  love.  It  alonesupplies  those  profound  con- 
ceptions of  human  sin  and  need,  and  of  divine  redemption  and 
grace,  which  produce  humility,  kindle  hope,  and  work  repent- 
ance. It  alone  renders  a  future  life  so  certain  and  important, 
as  to  make  it  properly  regulative  of  the  present,  in  the  influ- 
ence had  upon  conduct,  and  in  the  relief  furnished  to  exigen- 
cies of  thought  and  feeling.  And  not  only  do  the  sublime  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity  thus  affect  individual  development 
on  its  spiritual  side,  but  they  incidentally  influence  all  other 
departments  of  culture.  They  furnish  the  grandest  philosophic 
and  theologic  problems  to  discipline  the  mind  in  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning ;  so  that  the  world  never  knew  such  in- 
tense thinking  as  since  the  prevalence  of  Christianity.  Indeed 
a  fresh  civilization  has  sprung  up  in  the  train  of  the  gospel, 
giving  new  varieties  of  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  art, 
as  well  as  of  eihics  and  religion.  This  can  be  traced  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gothic  architecture ;  in  the  triumph  of  paint- 
ing under  the  old  masters,  through  iheir  efibrts  to  pay  worthy 
tribute  to  the  incidents  and  truths  of  Scripture;  as  also  in  the 
love  of  nature  awakened  by  the  poets  of  the  Christian  school. 
Modern  culture  in  its  entire  range  is  then  largely  indebted  to 
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the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has  moulded  society,  legis- 
latioD,  government,  literature,  philosophy,  art,  poetry— in  a  word, 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  of  history.  Not  that  it  has  succeeded 
as  yet,  in  shaping  institutions  and  human  life  according  to  its 
ideal,  but  it  has  furnished  an  ideal  such  as  the  human  mind  never 
before  bad,  and  stronger  and  sharper  edged  instruments  for 
working  it  out 

Professor  Arnold  may  be  unfair  in  setting  forth  London  with 
its  social  evils,  as  if  it  were  a  distinctively  religious  city  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Christian  church;  but  we  will  yet  claim  for 
it,  that  it  includes,  by  reason  of  the  gospel,  more  sources  of 
genuine  culture,  and  more  powerful  agencies  for  human  refor^m 
and  elevation,  and  has  pictured  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  minds  among  its  inhabitants,  higher  ideals  of  life  and 
character  and  ultimate  destiny,  than  ever  could  have  been  found 
outside  the  pale  of  Christendom,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  classic 
and  philosophic  culture,  or  than  now  exist  within  Christendom 
among  men  of  mere  worldly  learning  and  refinement.  We 
must  have  something  more  than  fair  words  and  finespun  theory, 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ  alone  furnishes  the  needful  motives 
and  the  spiritual  power. 

11.  Our  second  position  is,  that  a  merely  intellectual  and  es- 
thetic culture  has  been  found  impotent  to  elevate  mankind^  and 
consistent  with  the  grossest  moral  corruption.  In  opening  this 
theme,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  or  instructive  than 
the  following  words  of  Huskin.  In  his  '*Two  Paths,"  Lecture 
I.,  this  prince  of  art-critics  says: 

"  We  find  one  great  fact  fronting  us  in  stern  universality — namely,  the  apparent 
connection  of  great  success  in  art  with  subsequent  national  degradation.  You 
find  in  the  first  place,  that  the  nations  which  possessed  a  refined  art  were  always 
subdued  by  those  who  possessed  none :  you  find  the  Lydian  subdued  by  the  Made ; 
the  Athenian  by  the  Spartan ;  the  Greek  by  the  Roman ;  the  Roman  by  the  Goth; 
the  Burg^dian  by  the  Switzer ;  but  you  find,  beyond  this,  that  even  where  no 
attack  by  any  external  power  has  accelerated  the  catastrophe  of  the  State,  the 
period  in  which  any  people  reach  their  highest  power  in  art,  is  precisely  that  in 
which  they  appear  to  sig^  the  warrant  of  their  own  ruin ;  and  that  from  the  mo- 
ment in  which  a  perfect  statue  appears  in  Florence,  a  perfect  pictiu^  in  Venice, 
or  a  perfect  fresco  in  Rome,  from  that  hour  forward,  probity,  industry,  and  cour- 
age seem  to  be  exiled  from  their  walls,  and  they  perish  in  a  sculpturesque  paral- 
ysis, or  a  many  •colored  corruption.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  As  art  seems  thus 
in  its  delicate  form  to  be  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  indolence  and  sensuality, 
BO,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  it  hitherto  has  appeared  only  in  energetic  manifes- 
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tatioD,  when  it  was  in  the  servioe  of  superstition.  *  *  *  And  finally,  while 
art  has  thus  shown  itself  always  active  in  the  servioe  of  luxury  and  idolatry,  it 
has  also  been  strongly  directed  to  the  exaltation  of  cruelty.  A  nation  which  lives 
a  pastoral  and  innocent  life,  never  decorates  the  shepherd's  staff  or  the  plough-han- 
dle ;  but  raoes  who  hve  by  depredation  and  slaughter,  nearly  always  bestow  ex- 
quisite ornaments  on  the  quiver,  the  helmet,  and  the  spear." 

It  is  very  significsant  when  the  leading  art-critic  of  his  age 
makes  this  sad  confession,  and  turns  one's  thoughts  to  the  fact, 
that  there  may  be  a  high  degree  of  culture,  as  regards  mind, 
manners,  and  the  artistic  adornments  of  public  and  private  life, 
and  great  accompanying  moral  degradation.  All  history  attests 
this  statement 

We  seem  to  have  the  first  intimation  of  it  in  the  brief  record 
which  has  reached  us  of  the  ante-diluvian  ages.  This  shows 
us  two  parallel  lines  of  descent;  the  one  from  Cain,  the  fratri- 
cide, and  the  other  from  Seth,  who  came  in  the  place  of  the 
murdered  Abel.  These  men  imprinted  their  character  upon 
their  posterity,  and  from  the  former  descended  those  godless 
generations,  who  are  called  "  the  sons  of  men  ;"  while  from  the 
other  proceeded  a  pious  progeny,  who  took  the  appellation  of 
the  "  sons  of  God."  We  are  familiar  with  the  corruption  which 
soon  prevailed  on  earth,  as  the  first  named  class  obtained  the 
predominance,  and  which  waxed  worse  and  worse,  in  all  forms 
of  vice  and  violence,  till  the  flood  ourified  the  world.  But  the 
curious  fact  for  us  now  to  notice  is,  that  the  descendants  of  Cain 
were  the  originators  of  art,  and  probably  claimed  all  the  cul- 
ture of  the  period.  Among  these  were  Lamech,  the  first  po- 
lygamist,  and  the  second  homicide  on  record;  and  Jubal,  "the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  and  Tubal- 
cain,  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  The 
explanation  may  come  from  the  fact  that,  when  evil-minded 
men  acquire  wealth,  especially  if  it  be  by  violence  or  fraud, 
they  usually  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  luxury,  for  the  grat- 
ification of  their  passions  and  the  display  of  their  pride.  They 
thus  call  to  their  aid  whatever  the  times  may  furnish  in  the 
way  of  architectural  endowment,  of  musical  delight,  of  the 
skill  of  painter  and  sculptor  and  of  poetic  genius.  Their  lavish 
outlay  in  this  direction  stimulates  invention  and  makes  a  mar- 
ket for  the  productions  of  the  artist  These  productions  under 
such  inspirations,  will  usually  pander  to  the  lusts  of  the  senses, 
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and  so  there  comes  about  what  is  really  an  unnatural  union  of 
art  and  vice. 

The  oriental  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
and  subsequently  of  Persia  and  India  pursued  the  same  career. 
Devoid  of  the  restraints  of  true  religion,  and  put  to  use  by  de- 
basing idolatries,  they  had  little  but  an  intellectual  and  esthetic 
development.  Consequently  we  find  a  sad  association  of  art- 
istic power  and  moral  impotence.  We  admire  the  colossal 
structures  and  impressive  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Asyria,  but 
we  find  the  social  state  which  was  contemporaneous  to  have  been 
in  every  respect  wretched.  There  was  a  superstructure  of  splen- 
dor and  a  substructure  of  misery.  A  few  were  enormously 
wealthy,  and  these  enjoyed  the  appliances  of  luxury,  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  sunk  in  poverty,  and  lived  in  slavery. 
The  imposing  works  of  art,  which  excite  our  wonder  as  if  giants 
had  constructed  them,  were  the  result  of  foreign  wars  and  of 
the  plundering  of  entire  nations,  added  to  a  despotic  control  of 
the  people  at  home ;  and  they  stood  connected  with  palatial 
orgies  and  religious  superstitions  and  cruelties,  which  show  that 
culture  and  virtue  may  be  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

Nor  do  we  find  much  if  any  relief,  as  we  study  into  the  con- 
comitants of  Grecian  and  Roman  culture.  In  certain  lines  of 
development,  the  classical  nations  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  from  the  simple  majesty  of 
the  Doric  to  the  ornate  beauty  of  the  Corinthian,  are  the  admir- 
ation and  despair  of  succeeding  ages,  as  an  artistic  adaptation  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  the  material,  and  the  people.  And 
similarly  the  remains  of  their  sculpture  crowd  our  museums 
and  galleries,  as  the  inimitable  models  of  manly  dignity  and 
power  and  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty.  So  also  their  litera- 
ture, in  its  marvelous  excellence  of  composition,  has  gained  for 
itself  the  eminent  designation  of  classical,  as  being,  by  universal 
acknowledgment,  of  first  rank,  and  is  enjoined  as  a  study  upon 
all  who  seek  mental  discipline  and  the  graces  of  style.  The  poets, 
the  orators,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Borne  call  forth  our  highest  eulogies  for  their  intellectual  achieve- 
ments ;  and  when  we  think  of  an  age  of  culture,  we  summon 
their  time  before  our  imagination.  But  genius  is  not  virtue, 
and  beauty  is  not  purity.  When  we  inquire  into  the  private  mor- 
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als  of  those  days,  we  learn  facts  that  shock  us,  even  as  regards 
the  habits  of  noted  teachers.  The  rites  of  religion  itself  were 
often  grossly  impure.  At  Corinth,  where  Grecian  culture  in 
Paul's  day  despised  the  gospel,  and  considered  ^'  the  preaching 
of  the  cross,  foolishness,''  three  thousand  harlot-priestesses  minis- 
tered at  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite,  while  a  man  who  led  a  de- 
bauched life  was  said  "to  Corinthianize ! " 

The  stories  about  the  amours  of  their  gods,  with  which  their 
mythology  was  filled,  are  a  scandal  to  humanity,  as  showing  the 
desecration  which  may  befall  things  sacred.  The  penetration 
of  all  ranks  by  an  unmentionable  vice  and  the  prevalence  of 
other  unnatural  crimes  in  ancient  society,  as  charged  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  and  confirmed  by  the  writings  of  the  classical  histo- 
rians and  satirists,  speak  volumes  as  to  the  moral  infamy  of  the 
very  men  who  took  delight  in  forms  of  beauty,  in  the  flow  of 
rhythm,  in  niceties  of  pronunciation,  in  the  inspirations  of 
poetry,  and  in  the  intricacies  of  philosophic  discussion.  And 
while  culture  in  certain  directions  advanced,  the  national  char- 
acter steadily  deteriorated,  until  luxury  had  eaten  out  every 
virtue,  and  introduced  every  vice,  and  manhood  had  been  sup- 
planted by  self-indulging  effeminacy.  Then  everything  was 
ripe  for  the  ruin  which  surely  came.  For  a  demonstration  of 
this,  one  needs  only  to  read  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  lives 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  by  Suetonius,  and  to  visit  the  private 
room — to  which  only  gentlemen  are  admitted — ^in  the  great 
Naples  museum,  where  are  found  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
castings,  gathered  from  Pompeii,  which  could  not  be  publicly 
exhibited.  After  such  reading  and  inspection,  one  gains  a  new 
idea  of  classic  culture,  and  learns  to  appreciate  the  Christian 
element  in  our  civilization. 

Nor  is  more  modern  history  destitute  of  the  same  lesson. 
What  occurred  in  Italy,  after  the  Renaissance,  when  the  Dark 
Ages  came  to  a  close,  and  a  return  to  classic  learning  brought 
also  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  the  extract  from  Bus- 
kin has  already  intimated,  and  a  tour  among  the  picture  gal- 
leries of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  will  fully  reveal.  Hea- 
thenism seemed  to  come  back  in  form  and  spirit,  and  while 
learning  was  enriched,  and  poets  sang,  and  artists  wrought  on 
canvas  and  in  marble,  and  palaces  were  built,  luxury  put  on  its 
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costliest  raiment,  ate  its  choicest  viands,  drank  its  rarest  vint- 
ages, and  indulged  in  its  basest  sensualites.  The  testimony  of 
Professor  Pasquale  Villari,  in  his  **  Nicolo  Machiavelli  and  His 
Times,"  is  sadly  explicit,  and  will  surely  be  regarded  as  impar- 
tial. Speaking  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  this  paradisaical  era  of 
culture,  he  says  of  them  : 

"So  rich,  80  induBtrioiis,  so  intelligent,  before  whom  all  Europe  stood  as  it  were 
in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  this  people  was  rapidly  falling  into  oorruption. 
Everywhere  liberty  was  disappearing,  tyrants  springing  up ;  family  ties  grew 
weaker  and  weaker;  the  domestic  hearth  was  profaned;  no  man  trusted  any 
longer  to  the  good  faith  of  Italians.  Both  politically  and  morally  the  nation  be- 
came so  feeble  that  it  could  no  longer  withstand  the  shock  of  any  foreign  power ; 
the  first  army  that  passed  the  Alps  traversed  the  peninsula  almost  without  striking 
a  blow,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others  which  devastated  and  trampled  upon  the 
country  with  equal  impunity." 

France  had  the  same  experience,  in  the  so-called  Augustan 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  the  patron  of  literature  and  art, 
and  in  every  department  of  thought  and  action  there  arose 
men  of  striking  genius,  whose  productions  are  still  the  glory  of 
their  nation.  The  generals,  the  statesmen,  the  tinanciers,  the 
scholars,  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  civil  engineers,  the  archi- 
tects, the  sculptors  and  painters,  and  landscape  gardeners,  who 
flourished  beneath  his  smile,  elevated  France  to  the  highest 
point  of  literary  and  esthetic  "  culture,"  so  far  as  the  court  and 
its  influences  went.  And  yet  Mr.  Buckle,  who  cared  nothing 
for  Christianity,  says,  in  his  "History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land :''  "  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  must  be  utterly  condemned,  if 
it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest  standard  of  morals,  of  honor,  or  of 
interest."  After  enumerating  the  leading  enormities  of  private 
and  publielife  at  that  time,  he  adds:  "Yet  there  are  writers, 
even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories  of 
literature,  as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  during 
whose  life  there  were  produced  the  letters  of  Pascal,  the  ora- 
tions of  Bossuet,  the  comedies  of  Moli&re,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Bacine.''  And  from  that  day  to  this,  at  recurring  epochs  in 
each  century,  France  has  continued  to  illustrate  the  compati- 
bility of  the  mere  culture  which  comes  from  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  with  laxity  of  morals,  instability  of  purpose,  wild 
and  impracticable  ideals,  cruelty  and  blood-thirstiness. 
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We  may  notice,  also,  the  impotence  of  a  mere  secular  civil- 
ization, whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  to  elevate  bar- 
barous tribes!  They  actually  deteriorate  and  perish  in  its  pres- 
ence ;  so  that  the  effect  is  now  proverbial.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  save  them,  except  by  Christian  missionaries.  For  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  that,  after  all  the  eulogy  of  culture,  as  the  supe- 
rior of  the  gospel,  in  meeting  human  wants,  one  never  hears  of 
any  culture- missions  among  savages,  established  by  the  human- 
itarian philosophers  and  litterateurs.  Culture  seems  to  have  no 
motive-power  to  inspire  men  with  an  "  enthusiasm  for  doing 
good,"  with  a  benevolent  regard  for  whole  nations  sunk  in  bar- 
barism, superstition,  and  misery.  It  is  rather  a  dainty,  self- 
centered  affair,  busy  in  personal  development  and  gratification, 
and  it  leaves  to  the  despised  **  evangelicals "  the  work  of  re- 
claiming Hottentots,  Patagonians,  and  Feejee  Islanders !  Yet, 
in  the  form  of  general  civilization,  it  has  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunities ;  for  it  touches,  by  means  of  commerce  and  travel,  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  But  it  carries  no  blessing  ;  it  leaves  behind 
no  seed  of  good,  even  when  it  bears  away  the  coveted  gain. 
All  that  the  savage  encounters  is  the  fatal  power  and  superior 
craft  of  the  representatives  of  civilization ;  and  all  that  he  im- 
itates is  each  new  form  of  vice  introduced  to  his  notice.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  culture  for  which  Strauss  contends, 
as  the  successor  of  Christianity,  has  in  it  no  life-giving  or  re- 
generative power ;  that  unlike  the  tree  of  apocalyptic  vision, 
its  leaves  are  not  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

But  is  the  case  improved,  when  we  consider  the  relation  of 
this  purely  intellectual  and  esthetic  culture  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  its  individual  representatives?  Let  us  go  outside  of 
Christendom,  among  our  Moslem  brethren,  at  a  time  when  cul- 
ture had  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  for  a  noticeable  case.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  hero  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments," the  famous  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haroun  Arascbid  ?  Let 
us  note  what  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  (the  Arabic  professor  at 
Oxford)  says  of  him  in  a  recent  biography.  He  describes  him  as 
**an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  excellent  poet;  he  was  well 
versed  in  history,  tradition,  and  poetry,  which  he  could  always 
quote  on  appropriate  occasions.  He  possessed  exquisite  taste  and 
unerring  discrimination,  and  his  dignified  demeanor  made  him 
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an  object  of  profound  respect  to  high  and  low."  But,  as  a 
writer  in  Temple  Bar  points  out,  "  he  proved  to  be  a  robber,  a 
murderer,  the  slaughterer  of  his  kindred  and  best  friends,  a 
perjured  traitor,  a  drunkard,  and  a  debauchee.  Indeed  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  was  to  live  with  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  per- 
son. His  only  virtue  was  culture,  and  his  intellectual  graces 
only  accentuate  his  want  of  every  noble  quality  of  heart*' 

Take  as  the  next  instance,  Goethe,  **  the  high  priest  of  cul- 
ture," and  whose  commanding  and  varied  genius,  wide  infor- 
mation, familiarity  with  art,  and  large  knowledge  of  men  of 
all  ranks,  as  well  as  of  literature,  caused  him  to  touch  life  at 
almost  every  point  of  the  circle,  and  gave  him  the  highest  po- 
sition in  the  long  list  of  German  authors.  Thomas  Carlyle,  one 
of  his  profound  admirers,  once  made  this  high  claim  in  his  be- 
half:  '*To  cultivate  his  own  spirit,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  a 
man,,  to  obtain  dominion  over  it,  and  wield  its  resources  in  the 
service  of  what  seemed  good  and  beautiful,  had  been  his  object, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  from  the  tirst;  as  it  is  that  of  all  true 
men  in  their  several  spheres."  That  is  well  phrased  ;  but  how 
little  of  truth  there  is  in  it,  in  any  high  moral  sense,  in  any  sense 
beyond  that  of  a  literary  artist,  is  evident  to  all  who  con- 
sider his  innumerable  amours  and  liaisons,  which  illustrate  his 
sensual  selfishness ;  his  book  on  the  "Elective  Affinities,"  in 
which  all  the  power  of  his  genius  is  used  to  undermine  social 
morality ;  his  unpatriotic  indifference  to  the  woes  of  his  country, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  flattery  of  its  conqueror.  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  decoration  of  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  his 
hand.  Need  I  recount  how  little  this  kind  of  culture  did  for 
Byron,  who,  with  genius  seldom  equaled,  and  with  the  com- 
bined advantages  of  education,  wealth,  and  noble  birth,  stands 
in  the  world's  estimation  in  the  degraded  position  of  the  Poet 
of  Lust  I  Take  again  the  case  of  Rousseau,  the  charms  of  whose 
style  and  the  freshness  of  whose  thought  long  captivated 
Europe,  but  whose  private  life  was  dissolute,  and  whose  per- 
sonal character  had  only  sentimentalism  where  it  needed  virtue. 
In  our  own  land,  early  in  the  century,  we  had  in  Aaroi  Burr 
a  notable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  graces  of  culture  and  the 
polish  of  society  may  only  serve  the  purposes  of  the  cold-blooded 
duelist,  the  heartless  political  schemer,  and  the  private  seducer. 
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The  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  of  history,  and 
of  science,  with  a  cultivated  taste  in  art,  and  the  advantage  of 
polite  society,  will  necessarily  or  usually  develop  a  noble  man- 
hood, without  strong  religious  influence  superadded,  is  as  wild 
as  the  kindred  one,  that  the  common  people  can  be  made  vir- 
tuous citizens  by  secular  education  aided  by  public  parks,  beer 
gardens,  and  Sunday  excursions,  without  aid  from  bibles  or 
churches ! 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  leaf  but  in  the  root.     Remove  the 
ideas,  the  aims,  the  motives,  the  instrumentalities,  and  the  influ- 
ences peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  culture  loses  comprehensive- 
ness and  power.     Retaining  a  brilliant  surface,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  parted  with  solidity.     Having  given  up  the  inspired 
standard  of  conduct,  and  test  of  inward  character,  it  will  be  as  dif- 
ficult to  secure  virtue  as  it  would  be  to  secure  loyalty  in  a  country 
where  there  was  no  law,  and  no  supreme  authority.     This  is  an 
all-sufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Arnold's  claini,  when  he  says :  **  Cul- 
ture, which  is  the  study  of  perfection,  leads  us  to  conceive  of  true 
perfection,  developing  all  sides  of  our  humanity,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral perfection,  developing  all  parts  of  our  society."    Now  this 
is  the  very  aim  of  Christianity,  and  to  accomplish  this,  it  not 
only  states  the  theory — the  impotent  effort  with  which  secular 
culture  contents  itself — but  provides  a  divine  ideal  and  an  au- 
thorative  standard,    with  a  perfect  example,   and  motives  of 
infinite  power   drawn  from  time  and   eternity.     Mr.  Arnold 
reverses  the  order  of  influence.     He  first  would  gain  a  thorough 
"  culture,"  and  then  would  use  that  for  the  purpose  of  expur- 
gating and  interpreting  away  the  Bible,  and  from  what  would 
be  left,  he  think?  one  might  derive  the  very  best  kind  of  help  I 
As  to  what  would  be  left  by  this  process,  we  need  not  remain 
in  doubt,  since  Mr.  Arnold  performs  the  operation  before  our 
eyes,  and  strikes  out  from  biblical    teaching  the  doctrines  of 
hell,  of  atonement,  of  justification  by  faith,  of  a  general  resur- 
rection and  judgment,  of  a  divine  Saviour,  of  the  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  of  the   inspired  authority  of  the  word 
itself,  and  even  of  a  personal  God.     He  leaves  only  the  man 
Jesus,  teaching  with  a  "  sweet  reasonableness,"  that  there  is  an 
"eternal  power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness!" 
This,  he  saj^s,  meets  thr^e-fourths  of  our  human  want,  but  not 
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the  remaining  one-fourth,  "  which  is  concerned  with  art  and 
science ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  beauty  and  exact  knowledge." 
And  so  he  adds :  *'  For  the  total  man.  therefore,  the  truer  con- 
ception of  God  is,  as  •  the  eternal  power,  not  ourselves,  by 
which  all  things  fulfill  the  law  of  their  being;'  by  which,  there- 
fore, we  fulfill  the  law  of  our  being,  so  far  as  our  being  is 
esthetic  and  intellective,  as  well  as  so  far  as  it  is  moral."  He 
thinks,  therefore,  in  his  daintiness  of  culture,  that  God  "  is  dis- 
pleased and  disserved  by  men  uttering  such  doggerel  hymns  as 
*  Sing  glory,  glory,  glory,  to  the  great  God  Triune,*  and  *  Out 
of  my  stony  griefs  Bethels  I'll  raise; '  and  *  My  Jesus  to  know, 
and  feel  his  blood  flow,  'tis  life  everlasting,  'tis  heaven  below ;' 
or  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  uttering  such  pseudo-science  as 
his  *  blessed  truth  .that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  a  person.'  " 
It  is  a  little  puzzling,  however,  to  uncultured  people,  to  under- 
stand how  if  God  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  person,  he  can  be 
'*  displeased  and  disserved"  by  these  utterances.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  problem  worthy  of  consideration  by  Mr.  Arnold,  how  it 
happens,  that  these  hymns  and  doctrines,  which  he  condemns, 
have  had  such  unrivaled  power  to  raise  out  of  the  mire  the 
most  degraded  of  the  lower  classes  in  Gl'eat  Britain,  under  the 
ministry  of  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  and  their  modern  successors, 
and  to  start  them  on  the  path  of  eternal  culture,  when  no  other 
influences  could  possibly  move  them ;  and  also  why  it  is,  that  an 
evangelical  gospel  produces  exactly  similar  efi^ects  on  Koords  and 
Karens,  on  Hottentots  and  North  American  Indians,  on  Aus- 
tralians, and  the  cannibals  of  the  Sandwich  and  the  Feejee 
Islands.  Strauss,  in  propounding  his  doctrine  of  culture,  goes 
beyond  Arnold,  omits  the  Bible,  and  substitutes  the  litera- 
ture of  all  ages,  but  especially  of  one's  own  country,  particu- 
larly if  that  country  be  Germany.  He  says:  "Let  it  be  spe- 
cially considered,  whether,  if  our  peasant  children  should  be  less 
plagued  in  the  village  school  with  the  geography  of  Palestine,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  with  unintelligible  articles  of  faith,  and 
indigestible  precepts,  there  would  be  all  the  more  time  to  edu- 
cate them  so  as  to  awaken  their  intere^  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  their  own  people,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  draw  for  themselves 
from  such  abundant  sources  of  culture."  But  experience 
proves,  that  nothing  has  such  power  with  childhood  as  the 
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story  of  Palestine,  with  its  worship  of  the  one,  true  God,  its 
gift  to  the  world  of  an  inspired  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
its  inimitable  teacher  and  example,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  at  once, 
son  of  G-od,  and  son  of  man,  who  took  the  little  ones  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  who  laid  down  his  life  U[K>n  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Indeed,  Strauss  himself  con- 
fesses  to  a  disappointing  half-experiment  In  §  88  of  the  book 
already  cited,  he  writes : 

"  The  mofit  consistent  of  all  are  the  B(M»lled  free  cougregations,  who  take 
their  stand  outside  the  dogmatic  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  rational  thought,  of 

the  natural  sciences  and  histoiy I  have  attended  seyeral  aervioes  of 

the  free  congregation  in  Berlin,  and  found  them  terribly  dry  and  unedifjing.  1 
quite  thirsted  for  an  allusion  to  the  biblical  legend,  or  the  Christian  calendar,  in 
order  to  get  at  least  something  for  the  heart  and  imag^ation ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  forthcoming.  No,  this  is  not  the  way  either.  After  the  edifice  of  the 
church  has  been  demolished,  to  go  and  g^ve  a  lecture,  on  the  bare,  imperfectly 
leveled  site,  is  dismal  to  a  degree  that  is  awful.    Either  eveiything  or  nothing." 

We  commend  this  testimony  to  all  rationalistic  and  unevan- 
gelical  preachers.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried,  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  it  may,  the  result  will  always  be  failure. 

The  difficulty  with  the  culture  which  scepticism  recommends 
is,  that  it  is  partial,  and  that  it  is  impotent  as  regards  the 
world's  most  pressing  wants.  It  belongs  to  the  select  few,  in- 
stead of  being  the  inheritance  of  the  many.  It  builds  up  an 
aristocracy  of  learning  and  art,  rather  than  a  gospel  democracy 
of  virtuous  character.  Being  self-culture,  it  tends  to  a  self-cen- 
tering life,  of  the  Goethe  pattern,  rather  than  to  a  benevolent, 
Pauline  eflfort  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Buskin  hits  the  de- 
fect on  its  esthetic  side  when  he  says :  ''  ^  rt,  followed  as  such, 
and  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  the  interpretation  of  nature 
by  it,  is  destructive  of  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  human- 
ity." And  again :  *'  Whenever  art  is  practiced  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  delight  of  the  workman  is  in  what  he  does  or  produces^ 
instead  of  what  he  interprets  or  exhibits^  there  art  has  an  influ- 
ence of  the  most  fatal  kind  on  brain  and  heart,  and  it  issues,  if 
long  so  pursued,  in  the  destruction  both  of  intellectual  power  and 
moral  principled  And  the  like  affirmation  may  also  be  made 
of  the  self-seeking  scholar.  Hence,  secular  culture  easily  de- 
generates into  a  refined  self-indulgence,  taking  form,  now  as  artis- 
tic sensualism,  and  then  as  a  dillettante,  fastidious,  exclusive, 
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contemptaous  self-complaceDcy,  quite  as  cold  and  offensive  as  a 
religious  Pharisaism  !  Irreligious  culturo  ministers  thus  to 
pride,  and  not  to  love ;  to  dainty,  glove-clad  association  with 
the  refined  few,  and  not  to  self-denying,  naked-handed  labor 
for  the  coarse  and  unattractive  masses.  It  will  theorize  and 
sentimentalize  about  the  ignorant  and  degraded,  but  it  will 
carry  them  no  salvation.  Never,  therefore,  can  it  displace  the 
religion  of  that  untutored  Jewish  peasant,  who,  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  stood  up  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  saying : 
"  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me ;  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
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Akticlb  VIL— the  life  OF  DR.  HENRY  BOYNTON 

SMITH. 

Henry  Boynton  Smith :  His  Life  and  Work.     Edited  bj  his  wife. 
New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1881. 

A  FEW  months  ago,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  review  of  the  story  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  as  related 
by  his  eldest  son.  Almost  at  the  same  time  at  which  this 
story  was  given  to  the  public,  there  appeared  a  record  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  B.  Smith's  career,  written  in  loving  remembrance 
of  him  by  his  wife.  These  two  widely -honored  and  represen- 
tative men  died  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  and  the  two  memo- 
rial volumes,  presenting  before  the  reader  the  description  of 
their  characters  and  work,  recall  to  mind  very  impressively  the 
loss  which  befell  the  Presbyterian  Church  through  their  re- 
moval, at  an  interval  of  only  eighteen  months  the  one  from  the 
other,  from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labors.  Dr.  Hodge  was 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  resident  during  all  his  active 
life  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  of  a  school  of  theological  thought  which  was  at  home  in 
the  region  where  he  lived.  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  New  England  man,  with  a  New  England  education.  He  was 
a  gift  from  our  own  part  of  the  country  to  the  church  which, 
in  later  years,  he  so  faithfully  served,  and  his  intellectual  life 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  surroundings  of  his  childhood 
and  youth.  The  Biographies  of  two  such  men  must  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  study  the  progress  of-  the  Church  in 
our  country  or  the  history  of  religious  thought  and  discussion. 

The  object  of  the  present  Article  is  merely  to  give  a  brief 
review  of  the  volume  whose  pages  tell  us  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  second  of  these  two  prominent  men — Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  November,  1815.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  honorable 
position  in  society  and  of  high  character.  His  mother  was  of 
a  family  of  somewhat  greater  prominence,  several  of  whose 
members  or  descendants  gained  a  wide  reputation.     From  her 
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he  seems  to  have  inherited  some  of  the  finer  elements  of  his 
intellectual  nature,  as  well  as  much  of  the  grace  and  gentleness 
which  adorned  his  character.  She  died,  however,  when  he  was 
but  five  years  old,  leaving  him  only  the  gift  of  her  mind  and 
heart  as  passing  from  a  mother  to  a  son,  and  her  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  him  to  God,  who  was  calling  her  away  from  her  chil- 
dren to  Himself.  His  home  education  was  under  the  charge 
of  a  second  mother,  whose  marriage  with  his  father  took  place 
four  years  later,  and  thus  before  he  had  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  early  childhood.  She  seems  to  have  been  to  him  as 
nearly  all  that  his  own  mother  could  have  been,  had  she  lived, 
as  was  possible  for  any  one  who  entered  upon  a  new  relation- 
ship of  such  peculiar  responsibility.  The  affection  and  esteem 
which  were  given  to  her  by  his  brothers  and  himself  for  half 
a  century  afterwards,  testify  most  fully  to  her  loving  care,  her 
faithfulness  in  her  training  of  their  minds,  her  wisdom  in  coun- 
sel, and  her  never-ceasing  interest  in  their  welfare  even  until 
she  was  called  to  see  them  all  enter  the  other  life  before  herself. 
Of  his  boyhood  we  have  but  a  brief  record.  What  we  have, 
however,  is  suflScient  to  show  that  he  began,  even  then,  to  ex- 
hibit those  mental  characteristics  which  marked  his  later  life. 
His  second  mother  says,  that,  when  she  first  entered  the  house- 
hold, he  was  *'a  bright,  beautiful  boy,  gentle,  good-tempered, 
obedient  and  lovely  ;  so  fond  of  reading  that  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  induce  him  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  had  to  resort 
to  many  expedients  to  keep  him  from  books."  Of  a  little  later 
period,  when  he  had  already  begun  to  attend  the  academy  in 
his  native  town,  she  says:  "He  made  rapid  progress  in  all 
his  studies.  He  studied  in  the  family  sitting- room,  at  the 
table  at  which  we  were  all  seated  talking,  and  often  some  one 
reading  aloud  an  interesting  book ;  it  never  seemed  to  disturb 
him,  though,  after  he  finished  his  lessons,  he  would  often  repeat 
to  us  parts  of  what  we  had  said  or  read."  **He  read  every- 
thing, every  book  and  paper  that  he  could  find  ;  we  could  not 
restrain  him.  He  read  rapidly  ;  he  said  to  me,  *  How  is  it  that 
I  often  read  sixty  pages  in  an  hour,  and  yet,  when  I  try,  it 
always  takes  me  more  than  a  minute  to  read  a  page?*  He  read 
understandingly,  and  remembered  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
his  perceptions  were  so  quick  and  his  memory  so  retentive. 
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He  said  to  me  once :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  I  liave  boxes  in  my 
head  where  I  put  things  to  remember,  and  shut  them  up  and 
open  each  one  when  I  want  the  thing  in  it'  His  power  of 
abstraction  and  concentration  was  very  discernible  even  at  that 
early  age."  The  testimony  of  his  teachers,  and  of  others  who 
knew  him  at  that  period,  is  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.  His  acquaintance 
and  students  in  the  busy  years  of  his  New  York  life,  from  1850 
to  1877,  saw  in  him  the  same  abstraction  and  concentration,  the 
same  love  of  reading  everything,  the  same  power  to  grasp  the 
substance  of  books,  the  same  wonderful  memory.  They  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  all  those  mental  gifts  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  just  as  his  friends  of  the  earlier  days  had 
done.  If  they  recognized  them  with  greater  clearness,  it  was 
because  they  perceived  the  results  which  these  gifts  had  brought 
to  him  so  largely,  as  life  advanced.  For  one  who  consecrates 
himself  to  the  scholar's  work,  the  value  of  such  powers  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  There  is  no  forgetting  of  the  past,  while 
one  is  reaching  out  towards  the  future  and  what  has  not  yet 
been  secured.  There  is  no  loss  while  the  student  is  giving 
himself  to  any  subject,  by  reason  of  the  pressing  in  upon  his 
attention  of  that  which  lies  beyond  its  limits.  It  was  with  an 
understanding  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  their  striking  pecu- 
liarities, that  his  father  prophesied  respecting  him,  before  his 
maturity,  "I  think  he  will,  by  and  by,  be  a  professor  in  some 
theological  or  literary  institution;  that  he  will  be  a  maker  of 
books  I  have  no  doubt."  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  his  father 
speaks  of  "  metaphysics  and  philosophy  "  as  "  the  subjects  best 
adapted  to  his  tastes."  There  were  indications  in  bis  very 
nature,  and  in  the  enthusiasms  of  his  educational  period,  which 
showed  what  he  must  become.  Beyond  what  is  true  of  most 
men,  the  design  of  God  for  his  work  in  the  world  was  mani- 
fested from  the  beginning. 

After  a  few  years  of  school  life,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  when  he  was  not  quite  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Here  he  had  a  prominent  position  among  his  classmates 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  graduated  with  honor.  Having  become  a 
Christian  in  the  latter  part  of  his  college  course,  he  at  once 
decided  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.      In  order  to  prepare 
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himself  for  this  work,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  in  18S4j  but,  after  remaining  there  for  a  time  and  then 
passing  a  few  months  at  Bangor,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  in  the  summer  of  1886.  In 
this  office  he  continued  for  two  years.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  became  known  to  us  through  the  report  of  an  older  friend 
and  relation,  who  entered  the  college  as  a  student  in  the  same 
summer.  Though  in  the  years  of  early  childhood  then,  we 
well  remember  the  words  of  admiration  with  which  our  friend 
spoke  of  Tutor  Smith,  as  the  one  who  stimulated  his  mind  and 
enlarged  his  views  beyond  any  other  teacher  whom  he  had 
known.  It  is  only  four  or  five  years  ago  that  we  heard  from  a 
classmate  of  this  friend,  a  gentleman  who  has  now  rieen  to  a 
position  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  country,  a  similar  testi- 
mony to  the  sentiment  with  which  Mr.  Smith  was  then  regarded 
by  his  pupils.  The  college  boy's  report  and  the  words  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  college  days  were  long  since  passed  were  the 
same — in  grateful  remembrance  that  so  gifted  a  scholar  had 
been  among  their  teachers. 

With  such  natural  endowments,  such  abundant  acquisitions, 
and  such  ability  as  an  instructor,  his  career  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  assured.  Success,  it  would  seem,  must  be  cer- 
tain for  a  man  so  worthy  of  it,  and  an  honorable  place  must 
soon  present  itself  to  his  acceptance.  But,  unhappily,  the 
weakness  of  his  physical  system  was  unequal  to  the  work  for 
which  his  mind  was  sq  richly  prepared.  He  had  been  only  a 
few  months  at  Andover,  in  the  season  following  his  college 
graduation,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  illness,  and  a  dark  cloud 
was  spread  over  all  his  hopes.  This  illness  yielded,  indeed,  to 
time  and  the  remedies  employed,  so  that  he  was  able,  during 
the  following  year,  to  resume  his  studies,  and  also  to  engage  in 
teaching,  as  we  have  seen.  But  the  power  of  disease  was  still 
present,  and  was  ready  to  display  its  energy  whenever  the  in- 
citements of  study  should  lead  him  to  overstrain  his  bodily 
strength.  It  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  the  struggle  between 
the  earnest  soul  and  the  weak  frame  should  have  been  attended, 
as  it  went  on  for  two  years,  with  much  depression  of  spirits,  or 
that  the  future,  which  had  so  much  possibility  of  fruit,  should 
have  come  at  length  to  appear  full  of  disappointment  and  dark- 
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ness.      So  far  had  disease  and  depression  affected  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1887,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  leave 
his  college  work.     It  was  deemed  best  for  him  to  spend  a  year 
abroad,   in   the   hope   that  a   change  of    scene  and   climate 
might  be  of  service.      But  the  hope  was  not  strong*,  and  his 
nearest  college  friends,  the  biographer  tells  us,  feared,  as  they 
parted  from  him  when  he  sailed,  that  they  might  never  look 
upon  his  face  again.      The  lonely  voyage,  which  in  those  days 
extended  over  weeks,  must  have  been  filled  with  many  anxious 
thoughts  and  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  young  scholar  him- 
self.     Life  seemed  to  be  closing  its  doors  upon  him  just  as  it 
had  opened  them  to  so  much  of  beauty  and  of  good.      The 
winter  of  1887-88  was  a  dark  one  for  multitudes  throughout 
our  land,  as  many  now  living  distinctly  remember.      But  to 
Henry  B.  Smith,  and  to  those  who  were  interested  in  him  and 
,his  future,  it  was  especially  dark.     The  news  which  came  from 
him  from  week  to  week  was  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
The  struggle  for  health,  which  had  been  going  on  so  long, 
appeared  still  to  be  an  unequal  one.     Failure  seemed  to  be  the 
threatening  of  the  early  future.     At  length,  however,  the  new 
life,  together  with  his  resolute  will  and  his  hope  never  quite 
extinguished,  began  to  give  him  strength.      He  grew  better 
slowly   as  time  passed  on,  and,  after  remaining  in  Paris  for 
several  months,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  there  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study.     The  German  universities  with  which  he  was 
connected  were  those  of  Halle  and  Berliu.     At  the  former  he 
was  brought  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Professor  Tho- 
luck,  whose  friendship  for  him  became  very  strong  and  contin- 
ued until  the  close  of  their  lives.     The  two  scholars,  who  were 
so  highly  honored  in  their  different  countries,  died  in  the  same 
year,  1877,  forty  years  after  their  first  meeting.     In  Berlin, 
Neander  was  the  most  prominent  among  the  professors,  whose 
lectures  he  heard.      But  he  also  listened  to  others,  then  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  career,  such  as  Hengstenberg,  and  Twesten, 
and  Trendelenburg,  whose  names  now  belong  with  those  of  a 
past  generation,  but  who  were  in  their  honored  advancing  age 
when,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  our  privilege  to  be  in  the  mem- 
bership of  that  celebrated  university.     Professor  Smith's  letters 
from  Germany,  and  the  extracts  from  letters  of  his  friends,  which 
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are  given  in  the  biography,  show  how  well  qualified  he  was, 
throagh  mental  culture,  to  profit  by  all  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  which  were  there  presented  to  him.  His  foreign 
life  was  lengthened  beyond  his  original  plan  to  a  period  of  two 
years,  in  accordance  with  his  own  best  judgment  and  the  advice 
of  his  friends.  Every  new  month  was  now  giving  him  addi- 
tional strength,  while  the  ardor  of  his  mind  only  increased  with 
the  gradual  increase  of  bodily  vigor.  The  intellectual  stimu- 
lus of  those  years  was  never  lost. 

In  the  summer  of  1840  he  returned  to  America.  He  was 
now  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  But  he  was  better  pre- 
pared than  most  young  men  of  the  present  generation,  and  far 
better  than  most  at  that  period,  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  pro- 
fessorship in  some  college.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
scholars  whom  he  knew,  anticipated  a  university  life  as  sure  to 
open  itself  before  him.  We  find,  however,  that  the  chapter  of  the 
memorial  volume,  which  next  follows  the  account  of  his  Euro- 
pean experience,  is  entitled  "  Years  of  Waiting."  The  shadow 
of  his  ill-health  seemed  not  merely  to  extend  itself  over  his 
own  personal  pathway,  but  to  reach  with  its  discouraging  influ- 
ence to  all  who  heard  of  him.  Congregations  to  whom  he 
preached  were  satisfied,  indeed,  with  his  pulpit  efforts,  but  they 
were  deterred  from  asking  him  to  take  the  pastoral  office  over 
them,  because  they  feared  that  he  could  not  fulfill  all  its  duties. 
The  trustees  of  colleges  had  a  similar  apprehension.  They 
were  prepared  to  believe  in  his  qualifications  as  a  scholar,  but 
his  feeble  health  made  them  first  doubt,  then  postpone  their 
decision,  and  finally  conclude  that  they  could  not  accept  him. 
Honorable  positions  appeared  to  be  just  ready  for  him,  once  and 
again  and  again,  but,  at  the  moment  when  hope  was  almost 
turning  into  reality,  disappointment  came.  Two  years  passed 
away,  and  he  was  still  waiting.  His  expectations  grew  fainter, 
and  finally  he  wrote  these  sad  words :  "  The  future,  so  dark  and 
uncertain,  no  place  in  prospect,  the  doubts  whether  I  can  ever 
be  settled  anywhere,  the  necessity  to  my  peace  of  mind  of  some 
quiet  sphere  of  duties,  the  long  delay,  the  harassing  anxiety. 
*  *  *  Altogether,  I  sometimes  feel  wretched.  May  God 
forgive  me  for  this  doubt  and  repining."  It  was,  indeed,  the 
hour  of  darkness.      But  the  darkest  hour  came,  as  it  so  often 
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does  in  human  experience,  juat  before  the  dawn.  The  dawning 
light  was  faint  at  first,  but  it  was  light,  and  his  subsequent  life 
showed  that  it  was  to  grow  steadily  brighter  for  many  years. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1842,  when  he  was  just  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  West  Amesbury,  a  little  town  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Massachusetts.    A  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Allen,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Eev.  William  Allen,  D.D.,  who  had  been  the  president  of 
Bowdoin  College  when  he  was  a  student  there,  but  was  now 
residing  in  Northampton,  Mass.     A  settlement  in  such  a  village 
was  a  small  beginning  indeed,   when   we  consider  what  he 
accomplished  afterwards,  and  what  his  admiring  friends  thought 
him  fitted  to  accomplish  even  at  that  time.     He  had,  however, 
a  genuine  love  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.     The  dishearten- 
ing experience  which  had  recently  been  so  closely  connected 
with  his  continued  ill  health,  as  well  as  the  natural  taste  of  a 
quiet  scholar,   made  such    a   retired  spot   welcome   to   him. 
Though  the  sphere  of  his  labor  was  very  limited,  it  oflFered  him 
a  home,  opportunity  for  study,  the  possibility  of  doing  good, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  life's  active  and  effective 
work  was  no  longer  delayed.     It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  congregation,  who  were  farmers  and  mechanics,  that 
they  appreciated  bis  preaching  and  were  unwilling  to  give  him 
up  when  he  was  called  to  a  more  conspicuous  position.     It  was 
equally  to  his  own  credit,  that  he  won  the  affection  of  his 
hearers  by  his  life  among  them,  while  he  gained  their  admira- 
tion for  his  powers  as  an  intellectual  man.     The  four  years 
which  he  spent  in  this  village  were  years  of  faithful  service  to 
others,  resulting  in  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  church. 
As  Professor  E.  A.  Lawrence  remarks,  in  a  letter  quoted  by 
the  biographer,    '^Professor  Smith's  short  pastorate   in  that 
country  parish  was  a  blessing  to  the  people,  the  influence  of 
which  will  never  cease ;  and  it  was  the  open  door  to  his  life- 
work  of  ever-extending  usefulness."    The  near  neighborhood 
of  his  residence  in  West  Amesbury  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  at  Bow- 
doin College,  soon  drew  the  attention  of  teachers  and  literary 
men  to  him  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character.     The  hesitation 
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respecting  his  ability  for  continuous  working  passed  away  when 
he  was  seen  to  be  a  successful  preacher  and  pastor.  It  became 
evident  very  speedily,  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  long  to 
remain  in  a  village  church,  but  would  be  summoned  to  a  larger 
field  of  labor  and  influence.  Before  a  year  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  his  settlement,  he  received  an  invitation  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  at  Amherst  OoUega  This  invitation  he 
declined,  indeed,  though  it  was  urged  upon  him  strongly  by 
his  friends,  but  it  was  a  sign  and  .foreshadowing  of  what  was 
to  come.  Pour  years  later,  a  more  attractive  chair  in  the  same 
institution — that  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy — was  oflered 
to  his  acceptance.  At  this  time  he  could  scarcely  hesitate  as 
to  his  final  decision,  ile  honestly  weighed  the  claims  of  his 
congregation,  but  he  saw  the  course  of  duty  plain  before  him. 
As  he  knew  himself,  he  knew  that  the  new  call  was  a  divine 
summons  to  his  true  life-work.  With  a  kindly  farewell  to  the 
little  church,  accordingly,  he  left  his  village  pastorate,  and 
became  a  college  teacher. 

The  work  at  Amherst  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary  ona 
Providence  was  leading  him  to  another  place,  and  to  a  sphere 
of  influence  of  which  he  then  had  not  even  the  remotest  thought. 
Bui  the  brief  period  in  the  college  was  a  stage  in  the  wisely- 
ordered  plan  of  his  life.  It  was  a  time  of  more  complete  prep- 
aration for  what  was  destined  for  him  in  the  future.  He  went 
to  Amherst  in  October,  1847.  Almost  immediately  he  began 
to  impress  the  students  with  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the 
breadth  of  his  acquisitions,  and  his  enthusiasm  as  a  scholar. 
President  Seelye  says;  *' When  I  became  a  daily  attendant 
upon  his  recitations,  I  well  recall  my  early  sense  of  his  gentleness, 
his  quiet  simplicity,  his  abundance  of  learning,  which  he  had  the 
ready  power  to  use,  without  the  least  ostentation,  and  the  unaf- 
fected interest  evident  at  once  in  all  his  pupils  and  their  work. 
Week  by  week,  there  grew  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  a  deeper 
sense  of  his  scholarship,  his  insight,  his  comprehensive  grasp 
of  things,  and,  more  than  all,  his  unwearied  interest  that  every 
one  receiving  his  instructions  should  grow  in  knowledge  and 
in  grace.  If  we  criticised  him  it  was  for  giving  us  so  much  that 
we  could  not  always  digest  it*'  Professor  F.  A.  March,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  tutor  in  the  college,  writes  in  a  similar  strain. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  students  felt  that  a  new  order  of  teacher 
was  among  them  in  this  branch  of  stady,  which  stimulates  and 
enlarges  the  mental  powers  more  than  any  other.  They  saw 
that  he  was  a  man  adequate  to  his  work.  They  knew  that  he 
could  meet  their  wants  from  the  stores  of  his  learning,  and 
could  lead  them  wisely  in  their  investigations.  Of  his  method 
as  a  teacher,  Professor  March  says :  "  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful. He  did  not  expend  much  strength  in  cross-questioning  to 
bring  out  the  ignorance  of  the  students,  nor  did  he  very  much 
labor  to  enforce  his  own  views  by  reiterating  and  enlarging.  I 
think  of  him  oftenest  as  a  sower  with  his  hands  full  of  good 
seed.  He  seemed  always  watching  to  drop  some  seed-thought 
suited  to  the  soil.  It  was  a  great  matter  with  him  to  stimulate 
research.  He  gave  out  written  essays  on  topics  which  required 
much  reading  and  thinking,  and  he  sought  personal  intercourse 
with  the  abler  men,  directing  their  reading  and  thinking,  stim- 
ulating them  to  ambitious  efforts  for  the  grasping  of  great  truths 
and  systems  of  philosophy,  and  giving  them  high  ideals  of 
eminence  in  original  investigations. "  Referring  to  the  occasions 
on  which  such  essays  were  read  before  the  class,  President 
Seelye  adds :  *^  Sometimes  we  had  half  a  day  assigned  for  these 
exercises,  and,  untrammeled  by  the  limits  of  the  recitation 
hour,  we  took  what  time  seemed  well  for  the  discussion  assigned. 
However  much  we  may  have  limped  in  these  exercises,  the 
professor  did  not  halt,  and  his  remarks  were  always  so  ready, 
and  withal  so  rich,  that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  any  one 
complain  because  the  exercises  had  been  too  long."  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  man  had  not  mistaken  duty,  when  he  left  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  farming  village  to  take  his  place  as  a  helper 
and  guide  to  young  men  in  the  last  portion  of  their  college  life 
The  stimulus  of  his  example  and  his  teaching  would  have 
been  lost  to  many  an  earnest  mind  preparing  for  the  higher 
spheres  of  usefulness,  if  the  professor's  chair  had  been  declined. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  recognized  ability,  and  a  useful  pastor, 
but  his  true  place  was  in  a  University  or  a  Theological  School. 
To  those  who  look  back  upon  his  career  from  the  end,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  latter  of  these  two  was  even  a  more 
appropriate  home  for  him  than  the  former. 
The  summons  to  the  Theological  School  was  not  long  de* 
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layed.     In  July,  1850,  less  than  three  years  after  his  removal 
to  Amherst,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  New 
York  called  upon  him,  to  ask  his  acceptance  of  the  Professor- 
ship of  Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.     The 
question  of  his  yielding  to  their  request  was  pondered  for  a 
long  time  and  with  many  doubts.      But,  at  length,  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  committed  himself  to  the  new  work,  and 
in  January,  1851,  he  removed  his  family  and  his  home  to  the 
city  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  passed.     The 
Seminary  had,  at  that  time,  been  in  existence  about  fourteen 
years.     It  had,  however,  not  yet  attained  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Its  future  was,  in  some  degree,    problematical.      Whether  it 
could    have   permanent   and    assured    success    must   depend 
largely  on  the  wisdom,  the  energy,  the  attractiveness,  the  abil- 
ity, and  the  learning  of  the  men  who  should  fill  its  chairs.     It 
is  no  dishonor  to  the  professors  who  were  already  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  to  say  that  very  much  of  the  hope  for 
the  time  to  come  was  centered  in  the  man  who,  with  much 
hesitation,  left  the  New  England  college  to  help  them  in  their 
arduous  work.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Prentiss,  written 
just  after  he  had  decided  to  take  the  new  position.  Professor 
Smith  shows  that  he  appreciated  the  difficulties  of   the  case. 
He  alludes  very  distinctly  to  the  "  unfavorable  things"  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind ;    the    fact  that  a  teacher's 
influence  would  not  be  felt  as  it  would  be  in  a  quieter  place ; 
the  many  distractions  of   a  great  city,  which  would  tend  to 
draw  away  the  young  men  from  their  studies ;  the  want  of  a 
large  and  properly  furnished  library;  the  need,  which  so  many 
of   our   literary    institutions    painfully  experience,    of    larger 
endowments;  the  meagreness  of   the   provision  even   for  his 
own  support     But  at  the  end  of  his  letter  he  says,  "  I  am  go- 
ing there  to  work."     He  accepted  his  professorship,  knowing 
the  peculiar  hindrances  which  might  beset  him,  and  realizing 
that  the  measure  of   prosperity  could  only  be  determined  in 
the  future,  but  he  accepted  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  man, 
resolved  to  labor  earnestly,  and  to  deserve  success,  whether  he 
attained  it  or  not;  resolved,  also,  to  consecrate  all  labors  and 
success  to  the  institution  in  which  God  was  now  giving  him 
his  sphere  of  action. 
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The  results  of  his  work  in  New  York  cannot  be  fully  meas- 
ured as  yet.  But  enough  can  be  seen,  and  even  long  before 
his  death  enough  were  seen,  to  show  how  wise  was  the  action 
of  the  Seminary  trustees  in  offering  hira  the  position,  and  how 
fortunate  for  them  and  for  the  students  was  his  decision  to 
accept  their  offer.  The  institution  soon  increased  in  numbers. 
Its  library  was  enlarged.  Its  influence  in  the  city  was 
widened.  Its  reputation  abroad  became  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  befora  Tlie  entrance  of  the  new  Professor  upon 
his  office  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  history. 
Dr.  Vincent  very  truly  remarks,  in  an  Article  from  which  quo- 
tations are  made  in  the  Memoir,  "  It  is  with  Union  Seminary 
that  his  name  will  be  permanently  identified."  Well  may  it  be 
so,  indeed,  for,  as  he  said  himself,  his  life  was  given  to  it. 

The  record  of  this  life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  promi- 
nent Theological  School  for  nearly  a  generation  is  a  simple 
story  of  faithful,  unremitting,  honorable  work.  As  we  read 
the  successive  chapters  of  the  biography,  we  find  that  the  life 
moves  on  quietly,  with  the  same  round  of  daily  duties  among 
the  students,  and  with  the  same  scholarly  occupation  in  his 
own  room.  This  room  was  his  library,  whose  shelves  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  whose  treasures  contributed  con- 
stantly to  the  increase  of  his  knowledge  in  every  department 
which  it  represented.  The  testimony  of  all  his  friends  is,  that, 
in  this  room,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  home  of  his  soul. 
Here  he  worked  with  enthusiasm,  year  after  year,  and  always 
beyond  his  strength.  Here  he  acquired  a  measure  of  learning 
exceeding  that  of  almost  any  theological  scholar  in  the  country. 
Here  he  was  ready  to  give  from  his  abundance  to  his  pupils, 
as  they  came  to  ask  for  his  help  in  their  studies,  and  to  discuss 
with  his  literary  and  cultivated  friends  the  subjects  on  which 
his  mind  was  always  dwelling  with  pleasure.  "  To  many  be- 
fore me,"  said  Dr.  Prentiss  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  "  his 
library  was  indissolubly  associated  with  himsell  It  was  a 
counterpart  of  the  man  ;"  and  he  adds,  in  the  same  connection, 
''He  came  as  near  what  seems  to  me  the  ideal  of  the  American 
scholar  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known." 

But,  while  so  peculiarly  at  home  among  his  books  that  one 
might  have  supposed  his  whole  life  would  be  limited  by  the 
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walls  of  his  library,  Professor  Smith  was,  by  no  means,  a  mere 
student.  He  was  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  a  book-maker  as  well 
as  a  book-reader,  a  man  of  power  for  good  in  the  Church — a 
man,  in  a  word,  who  lived,  even  in  the  quietness  of  his  schol- 
arly pursuits,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

As  a  teacher,  he  carried  the  same  methods  and  the  same 
characteristics  to  New  York,  which  had  marked  his  brief  career 
at  Amherst  The  department  of  Church  History,  to  which  he 
was  first  called,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  mind.  One  of 
his  early  pupils,  writing  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  says:  "His 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  so  different  from  anything  we  had 
inown  before — so  much  more  scientific  and  thorough,  that  he 
awakened  our  enthusiasm  and  stimulated  us  to  the  uttermost. 
...  It  was  our  privilege  to  ask  questions ;  and  I  remember 
that  I  did  not  know  which  seemed  to  me  the  more  wonderful, 
— the  greatness  of  his  learning,  which  was  always  perfectly  at 
his  command,  or  the  acuteness  and  quickness  of  his  analytical 
powers."  His  taste  seems  to  have  turned  towards  this  branch 
of  study.  His  teaching  was  always  in  the  historical  line,  and 
hence  was  most  eflFective  when  in  the  historical  sphere.  Yet 
his  mind  was  qualified  both  by  nature  and  culture  for  meta- 
physics and  philosophy ;  and  the  life  at  Amherst  College  evi- 
dently prepared  him  for  his  historical  work  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  His  lectures  on  the  History  of  Doctrines  were  more 
interesting  and  profitable  than  any  which  had  ever  been  given 
in  the  country  up  to  that  tima  They  furnished  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  both  in  philosophy  and  history.  The 
stimulus  which  they  afforded  to  the  young  men  in  his  classes 
was  acknowledged  by  them  all.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to 
occupy  undisturbed  the  chair  of  Church  History  only  three 
years.  In  1858,  when  the  Professorship  of  Doctrinal  Theology 
became  vacant,  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  turned  imme- 
diately to  him  as  the  one  best  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties. 
He  was  elected  to  this  Professorship  in  1854.  For  two  years 
he  continued  to  give  instruction  in  Church  History  in  connec- 
tion with  his  theological  lectures,  thus  performing  the  work 
appropriate  to  both  chairs.  But  at  the  end  of  this  period  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  installed  as  his  successor  in  the  Historical  pro- 
fessorship, and  from  that  time  onward  he  was  the  teacher  of 
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systematic  theology  alone.      Id  this  department  he  was  known 
to  more  than  twenty  successive  classes.     He  thus  became  the 
guide  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  who  are 
now  in  active  work,  and  of  many,  also,  within  the  limits  of 
other  churches.     The  Professorship  of  Doctrinal  Theology  has 
always  been   regarded  as  the  leading  one  in  our  American 
Divinity  Schools.     Not  improbably  it  always  will  be  so.    Cer- 
tainly, the  establishing  and  defending  for  the  student  the  system 
of  truth  which  he  is  to  preach  ;  the  formulating  for  him,  or  the 
leading  him  wisely  to  formulate  for  himself,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  is  a  work  than  which  no  other  is  more  important. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Seminary  with  which 
Dr.  Smith  was  connected,  that  he  came  to  this  work  from  the 
historical  field.     His  system  and  his  teaching  were  necessarily 
alBFected,  in  some  degree,  by  this  fact     No  doubt  a  certain 
breadth  of  view  and  largeness  of  thought  were,  by  this  means, 
brought  into  his  lectures.     At  the  same  time,  there  may  have 
been,  as  naturally  accompanying  all  this,  a  want  of  the  posi- 
tiveness  and  definiteness  which  u  less  learned  man  would  have 
given  to  his  instructions.     The  historical  scholar  becomes  a 
critic,  but,   while   he  judges  accurately  of  others  and   their 
opinions,  he  is  apt  to  fail  sometimes,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 
when  he  begins  to  create  for  himself.     That  Dr.  Smith  was 
greater  as  a  critic  than  as  the  formulator  of  a  doctrinal  system, 
has  been  thought  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.     But,  if  this 
be  true,  it  will  still  be  questioned  whether  the  best  and  ablest 
portion  of  his  pupils  may  not  have  been  the  gainers  by  reason 
of  this  peculiarity  in  their  teacher.     He  was  able  to  present 
before  them  a  wide  survey  of  theological  opinion,  and  to  guide 
them  so  that  they  could  move  safely  among  all  the  varying 
shades  of  doctrine,  and  find  for  themselves  a  resting  place  in 
the  truth.     There  can,  at  least,  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  theologi- 
cal instructor  in  this  most  interesting  and  essential  branch  of 
his  science,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  those  who 
listened  to  his  lectures.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  him  just  before 
his  departure  for  Europe  in  1869,  when  his  health  had  so  failed 
as  to  compel  him  to  seek  absolute  rest  from  his  work,  we  find 
the  following  words  written  in  the  name  of  all  the  students  of 
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his  class:  */ We  have  been  led  along  by  you  clearly,  in  paths 
which  are  so  often  di  flic  alt  and  unsatisfactory.  We  have  found 
you  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  views,  taking  a  media  via,  gath- 
ering from  each  side  the  truths,  and  establishing  a  system 
honest  and  pure,  which  tended  to  unite  all,  and  lift  all  iixto  a 
closer  communion  with  God,  and  a  clearer  appreciation  of  Him 
and  His  relations  to  us.  The  advance  of  each  dav  has  unfolded 
more  and  more  the  beauty  of  your  plan,  and  quickened  our 
interest.  Others  have  made  religion  yield  to  philosophy.  You 
have  shown  to  us  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  them." 
A  teacher  to  whom  these  words  could  be  truthfully  and  heartily 
applied  must  have  done  his  work  well. 

Apart  from  his  teaching  and  his  labors  for  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Dr.  Smith's  most  conspicuous  service  to  the  branch 
of  the  Church  with  which  in  his  later  years  he  was  associated, 
was  his  effort  to  bring  about  the  reunion  of  its  long  divided 
sections.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  regard  this  effort  as  separated 
from  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Seminary.  Not  improbably 
among  his  earliest  reflections  upon  the  subject,  and  the  earliest 
incentives  to  exert  himself  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end, 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  through  the  union  of  the 
Church,  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  or  a  greater  measure  of 
success  would  be  given  to  the  institution  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated his  life.  The  result  has  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that 
by  this  means  the  institution  has  been  strengthened,  and  so  far- 
seeing  a  mind  as  he  had  must,  as  it  would  seem,  have  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  If  he 
did  understand  it,  however,  and  if  he  thus  labored  for  the 
larger  object  with  this  lesser  one  also  in  view,  the  identification 
of  his  name  with  Union  Seminary  may  be,  for  this  reason  in 
addition  to  many  others,  most  fitly  perpetuated  in  the  minds  of 
all  its  friends.  But  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Church,  in  this  crisis  of  its  history,  was  of  far  greater  moment 
than  anything  which  could  have  been  done  for  any  single  one 
of  its  institutions.  His  exertions  contributed,  as  perhaps  those 
of  no  other  single  individual  did,  to  the  overcoming  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  naturally  attended  upon  so  great  a  work.  That 
a  reunion  was  desirable  was  apparent  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  both  parties  in  the  denomination.     But 
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many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  and  th^  possibility 
of  harmony.  After  so  many  years  of  separation  and  controversy, 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  bring  discordant  sections  and  schools  to- 
gether. The  obstacles  are  felt  to  exist,  long  after  the  reason 
for  their  existence  has  ceased.  The  inheritance  of  an  old  strife 
abides  with  those  who  had  themselves  no  part  in  it  But  Dr. 
Smith  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  restore  to  unity  what 
had  been  broken  thirty  years  before;  and  he  determined  to 
accomplish  the  end,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  work  with  all  his  energy  and  the  exertion  of 
all  his  mental  power.  By  persuasion,  by  speeches,  by  resolu- 
tions, by  able  articles,  he  strove  to  bring  Old  School  men  and 
New  School  men  alike  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  ground  for  their  antagonistic  attitude.  Though  opposed 
by  no  less  eminent  persons  than  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  he  would 
not  yield  to  the  thought  of  failure.  He  had  no  doubt  that  he 
ought  to  be  successful.  He  labored  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  that 
success  was  just  before  him.  At  length,  in  1868,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  votes  in  the  As- 
semblies of  both  sections  of  the  Church  in  this  year  made  it 
certain  that  they  would  ere  long  come  together.  Writing  from 
Harrisburg,  where  the  New  School  Assembly  met  at  that  time, 
he  says,  '*  The  Reunion  Report  has  passed  unanimously.  A 
splendid  triumph  and  the  opposition  nowhere.  *  *  *  *  Every- 
body, almost,  is  delighted  at  the  result,  also  at  that  in  the  Old 
School,  so  far  as  it  goes,  better,  I  confess,  than  I  had  expected." 
**Next  year,"  he  adds,  "the  Assembly  meets  in  our  church 
[Dr.  Prentiss's],  and  the  Old  School  in  Murray's  "  [both  in  the 
city  of  New  York].  This  sentence  was  the  sure  prophecy  of 
the  future.  But  the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  he  did 
not  witness.  Ill  he<ilth  had  again  forced  him  to  leave  his  work 
and  cross  the  ocean  for  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  before  the 
meetings  of  the  Assemblies  to  which  he  alludes  were  held,  in 
the  following  year.  Those  who  were  present,  however,  and 
participated  in  the  proceedings  acknowledged  fully  and  heartily 
his  part  in  the  work.  Dr.  Skinner  wrote  to  him :  "  No  man 
has  done  as  much  as  you  have  in  consummating  our  glorious 
reunion.  I  sympathize  with  the  high  rejoicing  with  which 
your  soul  cannot  but  be  filled  by  the  perfect  and  wonderful 
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success  of  your  labors."  Dr.  Adams  said  :  '*  The  reunion  is  un 
fait  accompli.  You  were  missed  by  all ;  very  frequent  mention 
was  made  of  your  name  both  in  public  and  private.  All  feel 
that  no  one  has  done  more  than  you  to  bring  about  reunion." 
Dr.  McCosh,  in  sending  him  notice  of  an  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Princeton  College,  used  these  fitting  words, 
as  coming  from  the  other  branch  of  the  Church  :  *^This  is  no 
honor  to  you,  but  it  is  an  expression  of  esteem  on  our  part,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  reality  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Union,  for  which  you  have  done  so  much." 

In  connection  with  this  most  important  part  which  Dr.  Smith 
had  in  the  matter  of  the  Reunion,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made ; — that  he  was  a 
New  England  man,  with  a  New  England  education.  He  had 
entered  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the  Congregational  body, 
and  he  naturally  was  free  from  those  inherited  influences  which 
were  found  in  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  born  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  opposing  sections  of  Presbyterianism.  He  was, 
therefore,  more  easily  disposed  than  they  to  see  the  advantages 
and  blessings  of  union,  and  to  esteem  as  of  little  moment  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  consummation.  No  one  could  have 
been,  in  these  respects,  better  prepared  for  this  great  undertak- 
ing than  he  was  by  his  previous  training  and  the  associations 
of  his  early  years.  Moreover,  his  theological  tendencies  and 
opinions  fitted  him  for  the  same  work.  He  pursued  the  middle 
pathway  between  the  two  extremes,  mther  than  the  course  to 
which  either  party  would  have  called  him  in  its  own  exclusive 
interest  At  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  his  education  led 
him  to  the  New  School  body,  as  the  company  with  which  to 
join  himself,  and  thus  to  those  among  whom  the  desire  for  Re- 
union was  most  readily  developed.  New  England  has  given 
many  gifts  of  blessing  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  her  sons 
have  found  their  work  within  its  borders.  But,  perhaps,  no 
greater  one  was  ever  bestowed,  than  when  the  efforts  of  Henry 
B.  Smith  accomplished  this  great  result 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Smith  was  held  in  high  reputation.  The 
philosophical  character  of  his  mind,  his  extensive  learning,  his 
clear  and  polished  style,  his  evident  love  of  truth,  combined  to 
give  him  power  with  the  most  cultivated  audiences.     He  was 
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always  ready  to  preach.  More  than  one  of  the  churches  in  New 
York  were  under  obligations  to  him  for  repeated  services  rend- 
ered in  times  of  their  special  need,  or  when  they  were  without 
a  pastor.  The  church  where  Dr.  Prentiss  ministered  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  Dr.  Vincent  now  ministers,  was  brought 
to  a  vigorous  condition,  in  its  early  days,  very  largely  by  his 
efforts.  No  one  who  listened  to  him  could  fail  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability. 

In  the  making  of  books,  he  was  a  true  scholar.  The  Tables 
of  Church  History,  which  he  prepared,  are  a  testimony  to  his 
indefatigable  energy,  to  his  accurate  and  wide  learning,  and  to 
his  appreciation  of  his  own  science.  His  edition  of  Gieseler's 
great  work  on  the  History  of  the  Church,  was  a  service  of  much 
importance  to  students  of  theology,  and  his  revision  of  Stier's 
book  on  the  Words  of  our  Lord,  introduced  it  to  American 
readers  in  its  most  useful  form.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the 
establishment  and  editorial  care  of  the  American  Theological 
Review.  This  Review  took  rank,  from  the  beginning,  among 
the  best  of  our  Theological  Quarterlies.  For  its  pages  he  wrote 
many  of  his  most  able  and  vigorous  articles,  a  number  of  which 
were  published  in  1878  in  a  volume  which  has  been  most  favor- 
ably received  by  learned  men,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in 
England.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  could  not  have 
written  some  extended  work,  which  should  have  passed  on- 
ward his  influence  more  fully  to  another  generation.  He  was 
a  scholar  after  the  order  of  those  who  have  taken  a  high  rank  in 
Germany.  He  labored  as  faithfully  and  constantly  as  they 
have  ever  done.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  he  accom- 
plished. But,  while  he  did  an  honorable  work  as  a  man  of 
learning,  he  left  too  little  of  results  behind  him  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  bis  admiring  friends.  They  would  gladly  have  had 
a  more  permanent  monument  of  his  life's  labor  in  some  epoch- 
making  book  from  his  pen. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Smith's  last  years,  as  given  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  Biography,  is  a  sad  one.  He  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1870,  after  a  two  years 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  At  first  he  was  encour- 
aged, and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
with  much  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.     But  the  feeble  body  had 
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been  too  long  strained  by  the  busy  labors  of  years.  Every 
attempt  which  he  made  to  carry  forward  continuously  his 
Seminary  work  failed  after  a  shoit  season.  The  intervals  of 
illness  became  longer  as  time  passed  on ;  the  periods  of  work- 
ing became  shorter.  Disappointment  returned  again  and  again, 
until,  at  length,  it  was  manifest  that  he  could  hold  his  oflSce  no 
longer.  Early  in  1874,  he  resigned  liis  professorship — his 
friends  and  himself  alike  realizing  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  which  it  made  upon  his  strength.  The  Directors 
of  the  Seminary,  though  they  declined  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  institution  altogether,  accepted  his  resignation  and 
gave  the  place  which  he  had  so  long  filled  to  another.  This 
action  of  theirs  could  not  but  be  a  bitter  trial,  though  he  knew 
that  it  came  from  God  and  accepted  it  in  submission.  "  I  am 
looking  away  more  and  more,"  he  says  to  an  intimate  friend, 
soon  after  his  letter  of  resignation  was  written,  "  I  am  looking 
away  more  and  more  from  the  incidents  and  accidents,  and 
trying  to  read  God's  purpose  in  it,  and  that  seems  to  me  clear. 
*  *  *  I  have  no  special  fear  about  the  future ;  the  Lord 
will  provide."  Yet,  submissive  as  he  was  to  the  Providential 
ordering  of  his  life  in  this  trying  crisis,  he  could  not  escape 
altogether  the  depressing  influence  of  the  clouds  which  gath- 
ered about  his  future.  The  institution  which  he  loved  must  go 
forward  without  him  as  its  central  power.  The  plans  of  work- 
ing and  usefulness  which  always  filled  his  mind,  must  yield  to 
his  physical  weakness.  Life,  as  he  was  compelled  to  confess, 
was  almost  wholly  behind  him;  his  studies  and  labors  were 
near  their  ending.  Hope,  indeed,  rose  for  a  time,  with  every 
temporary  increase  of  strength,  and  energy  was  renewed  almost 
before  the  first  signs  of  improvement  in  health.  But  it  was 
the  flickering  of  a  light  that  was  dying  away.  The  passing 
months  carried  with  them,  as  they  fled,  more  and  more  of 
his  vital  power.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all,  his  work  was 
carried  forward,  both  for  the  Seminary  and  in  the  literary 
field,  to  a  degree  which  seems  wonderful  as  we  now  think  of  his 
condition.  He  undertook  the  preparation  of  new  lectures, 
he  even  accepted  the  appointment  to  a  new  lectureship  in  the 
Seminary,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  he  kept  up  his 
living  interest  in  the  library  of  the  institution,  he  wrote  arti- 
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cles  for  the  religious  papers  and  reviews,  be  labored  in  the  days 
of  weakness,  as  he  had  always  done,  up  to  or  beyond  the  meas- 
ure of  strength  which  he  possessed.  The  story  is  a  sad  one, 
but  not  with  the  sadness  which  belongs  to  a  single  and  supreme 
effort  to  give  up  all  things  in  life  at  once.  It  was  the  sadness, 
rather,  of  a  heroic  conflict  on  the  part  of  a  heroic  soul,  in 
which  the  human  powers  were  steadily  growing  weaker,  and 
the  great  enemy,  Disease,  was  ever  becoming  stronger; — until 
at  last  the  end  came.  The  record  of  this  long  conflict  is 
affectionately  and  tenderly  given  by  the  friend  who  had  walked 
with  him  in  the  pathway  of  life  so  many  years.  We  cannot 
repeat  the  narrative  here,  but  it  shows  how  the  Christian  scholar 
tried  to  work  to  the  last ;  how  he  traced  God's  purpose  in  all 
his  trial ;  how  he  gradually  laid  aside  his  hopes  for  the  earthly 
life,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  life  beyond ;  how  the  final 
hour  of  deliverance  came  after  all  the  suffering;  and  how,  in 
the  early  morning  of  a  winter's  day,  in  the  first  months  of  the 
year  1877,  he  passed  within  the  veil,  into  the  life  where  there 
is  no  sickness  and  no  disappointment. 

Thus  we  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of 
this  honored  scholar.  We  leave  to  others  the  criticism  of  his 
theological  opinions,  the  assignment  of  his  exact  place  among 
men  of  power,  the  minute  measuring  of  his  character,  the  decis- 
ion as  to  the  probabilities  of  his  future  fame.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  that  he  did  a  good 
work  in  the  world.  To  tell  the  story — though  far  less  perfectly 
than  the  memorial  volume  does — has  been  our  only  purpose. 
We  have  told  it  under  the  impulse  of  an  old  memory  of 
slowly  passing  winter  months  long  years  ago,  when,  in  a  little 
household  circle  which  we  well  knew,  the  tidings  brought  from 
Henry  Boynton  Smith  in  his  first  struggle  for  hesUth  beyond 
the  ocean  were  received  with  deep  interest, — with  alternating 
hope  and  fear, — with  thankfulness,  at  last,  that  the  sunlight 
was  beginning  to  break  through  the  clouds,  and  to  shine  upon 
the  future. 
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Article  VIII.— PIETY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Latin  Christianity  was  not  all  ecclesiastic,  all  mere  cru- 
sading, was  not  all  scholastic  theology,  the  eternal  syllogisms 
of  the  schools,  their  endless  divisions  and  subdivisions  ;  it  was 
religion  also.  It  knew  that  not  the  Stat*^,  not  society,  not  the 
intellect,  not  the  church  was  its  peculiar  domain  but  men  in 
their  religious  and  moral  nature.  It  accomplished  a  great 
work  of  religious  regeneration.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfect 
state  of  society,  science,  philosophy,  industry,  and  even  of  the 
church  itself,  still  it  is  presented  to  us  in  history  as  possessed 
of  grand  traits;  as  exercising  many  noble  activities.  Though 
imperfect  and  corrupt,  embodying  errors  in  doctrine  and  pre- 
cept, in  government  and  worship,  in  political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial theory ;  still  it  manifested  much  real  piety,  year  and  gen- 
eration and  century. 

In  the  earlier  day,  the  austerities  practiced  by  the  monks  and 
by  some  of  the  clergy,  called  out  the  admiration  of  the  barba- 
rians to  whom  self-command,  endurance,  and  strength  of  will 
appeared  as  kindred  and  noble  qualities.  Further,  there  was 
no  danger  which  the  better  bishops  and  clergy  would  not  en- 
counter for  their  flocks.  While  also  all  the  treasures  of  the 
churches  were  willingly  given  to  redeem  captives.  Then  too, 
"  the  sublime  patience  and  calmness  in  suffering,  the  contempt 
of  death  displayed  by  the  martyrs  whom  the  barbarians  slew, 
were  virtues  in  some  points  strikingly  congenial"  to  their 
minds.  Furthermore,  amid  the  tumult  and  suffering  of  an  age 
of  violence  the  piety  of  the  Christians  was  the  more  conspicu- 
ous and  was,  it  may  be,  more  impassioned,  and  for  this  reason 
more  apparent 

Passing  on  to  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  whole,  we  find  the 
church  beautiful  in  devotion  and  benevolence,  dear  for  its  con- 
solations and  its  satisfaction  of  the  soul ;  a  satisfaction  of  its 
deepest  fears  and  hopes,  in  its  thoughts  about  and  yearnings 
after  God  and  the  future.  We  find  the  church  by  its  moral 
courage,  by  its  religious  and  moral  help,  by  its  various  blessings 
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getting  hold  of  men  ;  capturing  and  retaining  their  admira- 
tion, homage  and  love.  We  find  the  church  dividing  the 
countries  into  parishes,  and  in  each  placing  a  church  building 
and  a  minister  who  celebrated  religious  service  once  a  week  or 
oftener,  and  also  steadily  nurtured  a  church  membership.  In 
every  one  of  these  parishes  throughout  Europe  the  church 
maintained  her  preaching,  her  liturgy,  her  music,  her  prayers, 
her  sacraments,  her  catechising,  her  schools,  and  her  work 
among  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  otherwise  distressed. 

Look  at  but  the  ritual  of  worship  which  in  each  parish  was 
gone  through  with  every  Lord's  day.  It  impressed  upon  the 
unlettered  people  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  by  symbolic 
forms  or  words.  As  in  Old  Testament  times  priestly  service 
filled  in  part  the  place  of  God's  word,  so  now  in  New  Testa- 
ment times,  the  cburch  of  her  own  free  will  according  to  her 
best  judgment  and  remembering  her  accountability  to  her 
Lord,  chose  a  vast  ceremonial  system  as  the  way  in  which  to 
express  her  devotional  feelings  toward  him  and  to  strengthen 
her  fellowship  with  him,  as  the  way  in  which  to  instruct,  sanc- 
tify, and  comfort  God's  people  as  well  as  to  teach  and  convert 
those  without  One  generation,  one  nation,  one  class  of  peo- 
ple, may  prefer  and  be  best  profited  by,  forms  of  worship  that 
would  not  so  much  benefit  others.  The  ceremonial  form  seemed 
a  great  power  at  this  period.  Yet  it  is  also  remembered  that 
this  ceremonial  system  came  to  be  held  by  the  ignorant,  some- 
what as  the  heathen  hold  their  ceremonies,  and  that  under  its 
forms,  heathenism  recovered  a  part  of  the  ground  it  had  lost 

The  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Middle  Ages  indicate  piety. 
To  save  their  own  souls  and  in  the  love  and  service  of  Christ 
they  became  what  they  were,  they  renounced  the  pleasures, 
the  riches,  and  the  honora  of  the  world,  they  mortified  the 
body  and  subjected  the  will.  For  their  souls  and  for  the  Lord 
they  went  away  from  the  world  into  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods, endured  loss  of  family  life,  lived  more  or  less  poorly, 
wore  sackcloth,  denied  and  afflicted  the  body,  the  mind  and  the 
heart ;  the  piety  of  self-sacrifice  has  existed  more  or  less  every- 
where in  the  world,  and  has  always,  when  well  tempered  with 
humility  and  other  excellencies,  secured  men's  admiration. 
Such  a  piety  now  again  appeai^ed ;  its  motive  was  not  silence, 
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meditation,  speculation,  and  the  study  of  theology,  with  the 
discussion  of  its  controverted  topics ;  its  main  intention  was 
practical ;  was  bodily  labor ;  was  to  attain  a  lofty  ideal  of  char- 
acter ;  was  to  supply  the  poor,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  give 
a  lodging-place  to  the  way-farer,  a  home  to  the  deserted.  The 
patient  self-denial,  the  humility,  the  charity  and  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence and  prayer,  manifested,  and  this  in  ten  thousand  instances, 
is  an  indication  of  piety  ;  while  also  intercession  for  others  was 
continually  made  to  God,  which  along  with  the  example  and 
teaching  must  in  turn  have  also  produced  a  gain  to  piety.  In 
these  retreats  a  robust  and  vigorous  Christian  life  was  formed  ; 
men  were  found  and  fashioned  who  were  to  inspire  the  church 
or  go  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  these  monasteries  were  centres 
of  zeal,  labor,  and  love :  from  them  came  the  most  zealous 
bishops,  the  most  devoted  and  successful  missionaries ;  came 
the  missionaries  who  wrought  the  conversion  of  England,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  and  the  Slavea 

In  all  that  I  say  about  monkish  piety,  I  do  not  forget  its 
imperfections ;  that  it  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  feelings  and  the 
duties  of  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child,  nothing  for  domestic 
life;  also  that  it  has  nothing  of  devotion  to  country,  to  the 
public  weal ;  nothing  of  patriotism.  I  remember  that  the  man 
has  secluded  himself  from  the  cares,  the  trials  and  the  duties 
of  the  world.  Nor  do  I  forget  the  wrangling,  the  illiterate 
hatreds,  the  persecuting  spirit,  the  embroiling  of  east  and  west, 
of  civilized  man  and  barbarian,  the  miracle  mongcring,  the  ex- 
orcisms, the  ecstacies,  the  fanaticism,  the  stupor,  and  the  filth. 

The  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  manifested  itself  in  mis- 
sions. Great  were  the  missionary  labors  of  the  period  from 
Constantine  to  Charlemagne ;  a  stream  of  missionaries  poured 
from  Palestine,  Italy  and  all  the  west,  spreading  the  gospel  to 
every  land  of  Europe.     The  story  is  well  known. 

Piety  also  showed  itself  in  the  crusades ;  the  story  of  their 
valor  and  endurance,  their  strength  and  self-sacrifice,  their  wis- 
dom and  craft,  their  gallantry  and  heroism  is  also  well-known. 

From  some  points  of  view  the  crusades  may  be  quickly  and 
contemptuously  condemned.  As  wars  of  religion  they  seem 
wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  as  wars  of  policy, 
they  were  attended  with  an  enormous  and  vain  waste  of  life. 
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From  a  humane  point  of  view,  they  seem,  in  the  misery  in- 
flicted, a  dreadful  madness.  Yet  the  age,  in  any  event,  would 
have  been  one  of  war,  and  quite  probably  of  equal  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  of  equal  misery,  as  well  as  of  war  less  generous 
and  unselfish. 

The  crusades  were  in  part  the  highest  reach  of  that  struggle 
which  the  Christian  world  maintained  in  fear  and  hatred  with 
the  Mohammedan,  the  infidel,  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  the  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  were  great  defen- 
sive wars. 

The  crusades  came  also  in  part  from  the  stern  asceticism 
of  those  days  and  in  part  from  chivaliy.  Each  one  who 
joined  the  consecrated  bands  might  feel  that  his  doing  so  accom- 
plished nothing  practically  useful,  but  he  felt  that  he  was 
doing  a  duty,  that  he  was  meeting  a  point  of  honor.  The 
honor  of  Christendom  was  at  stake  to  secure  her  religious 
places,  her  sanctuaries  from  the  infidel. 

The  crusades  also  came  in  part  from  a  union  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  military  spirit  In  Europe  the  movement  and 
adventures  of  a  wandering  life  had  ceased.  The  ferocity  of 
barbarism  had  been  restrained,  but  the  feelings  still  existed, 
and  set  fire  by  religion,  now  burst  forth  again.  Fighting  men 
made  Christians  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  fight  for  the  Lord. 
There  was  love  of  adventure,  plunder,  and  military  achieve- 
ment; there  was  the  superstition  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
age ;  there  was  devout  reverence  for  holy  places  which  first 
showed  itself  in  peaceful  pilgrimages  to  some  sacred  shrine,  or 
even  to  the  holy  land,  and  now  showed  itself  in  armed  pilgrim- 
ages. The  people  of  Christendom  marched  and  fought  as  one 
man  for  that  holy  city  whence  came  their  faith,  and  whither, 
with  special  reverence,  turned  their  hearts.  The  common  piety 
incapable  of  more  spiritual  work,  understood  this  work  and 
undertook  it,  to  wrest  the  Holy-land  from  the  infidel  Moslem. 

Many  went  into  the  crusades,  not  to  conquer  a  rich  inheritance, 
not  to  swell  the  revenues,  to  augment  the  power,  or  to  extend 
the  dominions  of  their  own  nation  ;  they  went  for  no  temporal 
reward.  They  even  stopped  not  to  consider  whether  they 
might  not  lose  all  things.  They  were  no  calculating  utilita- 
rians. They  sacrificed  all  worldly  advantages  and  offered 
energy  and,  if  need  be,  life  in  the  service  of  God. 
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Europe  was  swept  by  a  kind  of  moral  and  military  epidemic ; 
thrills  of  excitement  rose  into  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  a 
grand  religious  war  for  the  Holy-land.  Baron,  yeoman,  and 
knight  throughout  Europe  turned  from  castle  and  cottage,  from 
personal  labor,  strife,  and  ambition.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that 
every  interest  yielded ;  that  every  jealousy  and  intrigue  was 
laid  aside;  still  feuds  were  suspended,  projects  were  aban- 
doned, and  with  one  heart  the  whole  west  sallied  out  against 
the  east. 

While  the  crusades  were  a  frightful  war  they  were  the 
expression  of  profound  religious  sentiment;  while  utterly  vain 
and  disastrous  as  expeditions,  wildly  prodigal  of  life,  they  yet 
manifested  a  religious  enthusiasm  which,  though  blind,  was 
real ;  a  religious  heroism  which,  though  foolish,  was  splendid ; 
a  piety  which,  though  erring  and  mixed  with  grevious  sin,  was 
yet  real  and  self-sacrificing.  In  them  many  base  natures  were 
probably  awakened  to  a  nobler  life.  Many  men,  violent,  im- 
pious, profane,  irreligious  and  bloody,  were  probably  somewhat 
carried  out  of  their  former  selves  in  the  mighty  tempest  of  ele- 
vating and  purifying  emotions  that  was  passing  over  Christen- 
dom. Multitudes  who  went  and  multitudes  who  stayed  were 
probably  pursuing  a  religious  purpose  which  claimed  all  their 
energy,  which  lifted  them  above  the  commonplace  and  the 
mean,  and  which  brought  them  into  a  fellowship  with  the 
heroic  good  of  all  the  ages. 

The  religious  feeling  which  the  crusades  called  out  became 
also  the  origin  somewhat  later  of  the  two  great  ordera  of  men- 
dicant friars,  the  Franciscan,  and  the  Dominican.  They  came 
into  being  in  that  eminently  creative  age,  the  twelfth  century, 
and  were  organized  to  meet  an  urgent  spiritual  necessity.  A 
new  combination  of  the  old  monastic  type  in  some  things, 
they  were  yet  a  distinctively  new  idea,  an  idea  of  genius, 
where  every  possible  idea  had  already  been  seemingly  tried 
and  exhausted.  They  were  devoted  to  severe  poverty  and 
constant  penance.  They  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  with  the  fervor  of  devotion.  They  were  founded 
to  counteract  the  evil  which  had  arisen  in  monastic  institutions, 
to  counteract  the  evils  also  of  heresy  and  scepticism  which 
were  gaining  ground. 

VOL.  IV.  54 
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While  the  activity  of  these  brotherhoods  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresies  too  often  degenerated  into  an  activity  for  the  extir- 
pation of  heretics,  still  for  a  time  the  brotherhoods  embodied 
the  idea  of  the  evangelical  life  as  in  those  ages  conceived,  more 
completely  than  any  of  the  preceding  orders  had  done.  They 
diflfered  from  the  monks  in  not  seeking  so  much  their  own  sal- 
vation as  in  seeking  that  of  others.  Their  work  was  not  so 
much  in  seclusion  with  themselves  as  abroad  with  their  fellow- 
men.  By  sinking  below  poverty,  even  to  beggary,  both  these 
orders  identified  themselves  with  all  the  humblest  everywhere. 
They  consoi'ted  in  religious  fellowship  with  the  very  meanest  of 
mankind,  in  order  by  all  means  to  save  some,  going  thus  too 
into  the  highways  and  the  hedges  and  compelling  men  to  come 
in.  They  sought  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  the  common 
people ;  they  took  immediate  spiritual  oversight  of  them  up 
and  down  the  Christian  lands ;  they  preached  to  them  the  law 
and  the  gospel.  Their  ambition  was  to  subdue  the  world  for 
the  Lord  and  in  their  earliest  and  best  day  they  wrought  a 
work  of  revival  throughout  western  Christendom. 

By  Saint  Francis  a  fervor  of  sympathetic  devotion  "spread 
like  an  epidemic  with  irresistible  contagion  among  the  lower 
orders,  enkindling  such  an  earnestness,  warmth  and  tenderness, 
as  to  raise  the  religious  feeling  to  an  intense  but  gentle  passion." 
By  St  Dominic  "Christendom  was  at  once  overspread  with 
zealous,  active,  devoted  men,  whose  function  was  popular 
instruction.  They  were  gathered  from  every  country  and 
spoke  therefore  every  language  and  dialect"  By  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  orders  in  a  few  years  "  from  the  Sierras  of 
Spain  to  the  Steppes  of  Eussia,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Thames, 
the  Trent,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  old  faith  in  its  fullest  medisBval, 
imaginative,  inflexible  rigor  was  preached  in  almost  every  town 
and  hamlet"  And  the  brethren  even  plunged  "fearlessly  into 
the  remoter  darkness  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan  lands,  from 
whence  come  back  rumors  which  are  constantly  stirring  the 
minds  of  their  votaries  of  wonderful  conversions  and  not  less 
wonderful  martyrdom." 

The  whole  story  of  the  good  and  the  bad  of  these  two  orders 
of  mendicant  friars  is  told  in  our  church  histories.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  numberless  men  of  power  and  love  to  God  and 
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man.  We  have  noble  exertions  in  terrible  exigences  such  as 
the  plague.  We  have  active,  zealous,  persevering  eflforts  to 
Christianize  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  long 
rivalry,  the  strife,  the  jealousy,  the  hatred  between  themselves, 
and  between  them  botja  and  the  regular  clergy. 

Another  remarkable  manifestation  of  Latin  Christianity  was 
knighthood,  in  which  the  life  of  certain  soldiers  was  devoted  to 
a  constant  adventurous  warfare,  to  a  perpetual  crusade  against 
all  enemies  of  the  cross,  Jew,  heretic,  Moslem,  infidel,  pagan,  or 
what.  In  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  necessities  of  those 
ages  the  valor  of  those  men  was  made  an  offering  to  humanity 
and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  They  were  men  devoted  to  the 
weak  and  to  the  Lord.  I  know  nothing  like  it  in  any  heathen 
nation.  Beginning  perhaps  in  Spain  in  the  struggle  with  the 
Saracens ;  catching  perhaps  something  from  them  and 
growing  up  into  and  through  the  time  of  the  crusades  the 
spirit  spread.  Numbers  deeply  imbued  with  the  religion  of 
the  times  put  themselves  under  bonds  to  temperance,  truth, 
honesty,  and  charity  ;  and  in  manliness  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
right,  went  out  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  pilgrim,  the 
stranger,  and  the  traveler,  for  all  traveling  had  been  unsafe. 
Particularly  no  woman  could  appear  abroad  unprotected  with- 
out fear  of  being  ravished  or  murdered. 

The  history  of  those  days  is  full  of  the  various  plunderings, 
the  raids  and  the  wars  of  a  set  of  fighting  nobles,  who  owned 
much  of  the  land,  and  held  much  of  the  political  power  of 
Europe.  The  new  spirit  aimed  to  repress  the  continual  injustice 
toward  woman,  toward  travelers,  toward  all  the  weak  and  the 
defenseless,  was  a  reaction  against  the  excesses,  was  a  protest  of 
brave  and  generous  hearts  against  the  lawless  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  chieftains  who  owned  no  restraint  of  conscience  It 
was  a  holy  war  at  home  for  the  Church,  the  weak,  the  oppressed, 
against  injustice. 

The  outward  aspects  of  chivalry  have  been  glorified  by  poets, 
by  novelists,  and  even  by  sober  chroniclers ;  we  have  heard  of  the 
pageantry,  the  deeds,  and  the  peril.  But  back  of  all  this  out- 
ward splendor  is  the  majesty  of  character.  These  were  warriors 
for  Christ  and  mankind.  They  formed  a  religious  body  taking 
its  place  midway  between  the  Church  and  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
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partaking  of  the  character  of  each  but  much  more  largely  that 
of  the  Church  than  that  of  feudalism.  The  Christian  origin  is 
evident  in  the  ideal,  which  is  that  of  a  spiritual  warrior  clothed 
with  an  essentially  sacred  character ;  by  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  investiture ;  the  lengthened  fasts ;  the  nights  passed  in  prayer 
in  the  church,  and  in  watching  the  armor  before  the  altar;  by 
the  white  robe  and  the  bath  which  symbolized  a  second  bap- 
tism; and  by  the  high  ecclesiastical  solemnity  which  accom- 
panied elevation  to  the  knightly  grade;  a  warrior  bound  by 
vows  and  seeking  a  reward  in  heaven  ;  a  warrior,  bound  alike 
with  the  priest  to  fidelity,  courtesy,  humanity,  and  devotion, — 
and  to  wage  an  unceasing  war  against  iniquity,  to  expose  life 
without  calculating  the  chances  of  worldly  loss  or  gain,  from  a 
simple  sense  of  duty  to  God. 

The  universal  military  spirit,  training,  and  life,  were  thus 
utilized  for  the  Lord  and  for  human  welfara  The  fighters  were 
baptised  and  enrolled  as  Christian  fightera  This  chivalry 
obtained  a  triumph  over  the  unruly  passions  of  men  ;  it  domi- 
nated feudal  society  ;  it  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  fighting 
nobles  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  warfare 
against  wrong  was  accompanied  by  fanatic  hatred  of  the  Jew 
and  the  heretic  at  home  and  of  the  Moslem  whether  Saracen 
or  Moor  abroad. 

The  Christian  sects  were  also  an  expression  of  mediaeval 
piety.  In  many  a  spot  they  maintained  in  small  associations 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  under  various  names  propagated  it  both 
within  and  without  the  Church ;  they  uttered  a  constant  pro- 
test against  her  corruptions,  and  through  them  here  and  there 
many  good  Catholics  as  well  as  heretics  abjured  her  errors  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  cultivated  as  best  they  could  a  pure 
religion.  These  an ti -sacerdotal  sects  sprung  up  as  early  as  the 
11th  century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  the  12th  and  18th.  They 
expressed  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  clergy's  world- 
liness  and  government  in  the  Church;  they  cultivated  a  non- 
ecclesiastical,  non-sectarian  piety,  and  though  possessed  more 
or  less  with  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  they  yet  cherished  a 
strong  love  for  Christ  and  his  doctrine. 

This  sectarian  piety  made  its  unseen  way  through  mountains 
and  valleys,  through  castles  and  towns.     Under  various  names 
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and  forms  it  appeared  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  in  Suabia, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland;  also  along  the  Ehine,  the 
North  Sea  and  in  England.  A  net-work  of  sectarian  and  more 
or  less  pious  societies  cherishing  a  sincere  regard  for  our  Lord, 
was  gradually  drawn  over  all  Europe  among  the  working 
classes  in  town  and  country,  taking  in  also  occasionally  persons 
from  the  higher  ranks. 

To  illustrate  these  statements:  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
12th  century  a  priest,  Peter  Bruys,  and  a  deacon  Henry,  a 
monk  of  Clugny,  created  a  great  excitement  in  Southern 
France  by  vehement  invectives  against  the  immoralities  of  the 
priesthood.  The  Catbartists  also  were  numerous  in  the  cities 
of  Northern  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  in  which  last 
country  they  were  called  Albigenses,  who  with  the  theory  that 
the  world  is  divided  between  two  opposing  powers,  one  good, 
the  other  evil,  with  also  the  asceticism  which  grows  out  of  it, 
had  much  zeal  for  purity  of  life  and  for  the  gospel.  Their 
preachers  were  heard  with  such  favor  by  all  classes  in  Southern 
France,  their  societies  were  so  numerous  there,  that  the  old 
form  of  religion  was  virtually  supplanted.  We  have  in  a  later 
day  the  Waldenses,  who,  preaching  reform  and  the  Word  of 
God,  spread  over  Europe.  Eighty  thousand  are  said,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  been  in  Austria  about  the  year  1815. 

Again,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  great  pupil  of  Abelard,  and 
a  believer  in  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  led  a  reformation  both 
political  and  religious.  He  taught  the  inconsistency  of  slavery 
with  Christianity,  the  brotherly  equality  of  men,  the  necessity 
of  a  moral  life,  of  more  simple  forms  of  worship,  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  pope's  worldly  power,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
religion  outside  of  the  Papal  Church.  In  Italy  a  great  commo- 
tion was  created  by  his  preaching  and  there  was  a  vague  feeling 
in  thousands  of  hearts  that  it  was  true.  Condemned  there  as 
a  heretic,  he  fled  into  other  countries. 

After  Arnold  similar  religious  and  moral  movements  still 
went  forward,  notwithstanding  the  raging  of  various  conflicts. 
John  Wycliffe,  an  Englishman,  translated  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
glish,  sent  it  abroad,  and  preached  and  wrote  with  great  power. 
During  life  he  had  many  followers  ;  and  after  his  death  his  dis- 
ciples greatly  increased  both  in  England  and  in  other  lands. 
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There  too,  was  John  Hubs  driven  from  home  but  preaching 
still,  burning  the  pope's  bull  and  proclaiming  a  church  without 
a  pope,  finally  dying  at  the  stake,  confidently  believing  that 
his  cause  was  Christ's  and  expecting  Christ  to  conquer. 

Christian  morality  is  another  indication  of  mediaeval  piety. 
Yet  the  mediaeval  world  was  full  of  impurity  and  ferocity.  Its 
annals  present  frequent  scenes  like  those  of  Asia  and  Greece 
succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  those  of  Rome  during 
the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Scylla ;  present  much  of  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  ingratitude.  But  feudalism  helped  some 
parts  of  morality.  Untruth,  violation  of  faith,  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  feudal  service,  and  were  most  severely  punished 
by  its  laws ;  which  laws  cultivated  honor  in  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions between  lord  and  vassal,  prince  and  subject ;  and  incul- 
cated truth,  loyalty,  and  gratitude.  So  also  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  helped  morality  in  some  lines.  Her  character 
impressed  the  public  mind  ;  she  softened  manners  and  refined 
taste&  Further  the  teachings  of  the  church  directly  and  con- 
tinually inculcated  morality  of  every  sort ;  though  the  church 
might  have  done  more. 

One  reason  why  the  church  did  not  accomplish  more  for 
morality  was  that  she  sundered  religion  from  morality  ;  the 
religious  from  the  secular  world ;  and  thus  left  the  secular 
world  to  the  devil.  She  rather  demanded  certain  outward  ac- 
tions; penance  and  hearing  mass;  certain  verbal  prayers  and 
certain  pilgrimages ;  than  a  state  of  heart  gooa  and  moral. 
Again,  allowing  no  independent  personal  views  and  actions,  no 
individual  liberty  of  conscience  and  action,  she  was  not  able  to 
teach  respect  for  conscience,  and  to  form  a  habit  of  acting  from 
personal  principle. 

But  upon  the  whole  these  Middle  Ages,  though  far  behind  our 
ideal,  yet  far  transcend  any  period  of  heathendom  in  reverence, 
loyalty,  active  benevolence  and  cooperative  brotherly  habits, 
likewise  also  in  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

The  regard  for  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  another  indi- 
cation of  their  piety.  The  Bible  was  ever  treated  with  affec- 
tionate veneration.  The  early  western  church  speetlily 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  tongue  of  its  people,  the  Latin. 
All  church  rituals  were  filled  with  passages  of  Scripture ;  all 
homilies  and  sermons  were  crowded  with  them. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  were  many  copies  of  the  Bible. 
The  various  books  of  the  Bible  and  especially  the  gospels 
and  epistles  were  copied  very  frequently,  and  multiplied  very 
widely.  The  records  of  monastic  history  afford  many  proofs 
of  the  zeal  with  which  the  monks  devoted  themselves  with 
special  energy  to  the  transcription  of  the  Scriptures.  Each 
priest  had  a  copy  of  the  gospels,  epistles  and  psalma  Portions 
of  the  Scriptures  constituted  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  every 
monastery.  This  is  abundantly  evident  by  various  incidental 
notices  scattered  throughout  the  annals  of  those  times.  The 
proof  is  clear  and  conclusive  though  I  cannot  cite  it  here. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bible  was  read  ;  there  is  evidence, 
first  of  much  indirect  reading  of  it  Priests  and  monks  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  fathers, 
and  doing  so  must  have  secured  a  very  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  since  the  writings  of  the  fathers  consist  almost 
wholly  of  the  commentaries  on  it  in  the  form  of  sermons,  hom- 
ilies, and  critical  dissertations,  and  are  copiously  interspersed 
with  citations  from  it  But  secondly,  there  is  also  ample  proof 
of  constant  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  the 
greater  number  of  the  monasteries  of  Europe  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  monks  to  diligently  read  it  The  most  eminent  monas- 
tic writers,  Benedict,  Anthony,  Jerome,  and  others,  were  untir- 
ing in  their  inculcation  of  this  practice  upon  their  disciples. 
The  rule  of  St  Benedict  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  psalms 
should  be  gone  through  every  week.  In  the  days  of  the 
Abbot  Odo  of  Glugni,  the  Benedictine  monks  of  that  monas- 
tery were  accustomed  to  recite  over  a  hundred  psalms  a  day. 
Wolphelm,  Abbot  of  Brunwillers  jn  the  11th  century,  caused 
the  whole  Bible  to  be  read  through  every  year.  In  the  ordina- 
tion of  deacons,  the  bishop  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
candidates  the  gospels  saying  *'  receive  this  volume  of  the 
gospels,  read  and  understand  it,  teach  it  to  others,  and  in  thine 
own  actions  fulfill  all  its  precepts.'' 

In  the  third  place,  the  Bible  was  committed  to  memory. 
The  monks  were  accustomed  to  do  this.  The  rule  of  St 
t^achomius,  the  earliest  of  monastic  patriarchs  says,  "there 
shall  be  no  one  whatsoever  in  the  monastery  who  will  not 
learn  to  read,  and  get  by  heart  some  part  of  the  Scriptures  at 
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the  very  least,  the  New  Testament  and  the  psalms*"  The  rule 
of  St  Basil  says,  "  if  any  one  who  is  in  good  health  shall  neg- 
lect to  offer  prayers  and  to  commit  the  psalms  to  memory  let 
him  be  separated  from  the  society  of  the  others."  The  rule  of 
St  Benedict  decrees  that  the  psalms  should  be  recited.  The 
canons  of  the  church  were  equally  urgent  in  inculcating 
this  practice  upon  the  clergy.  At  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo 
which  was  held  in  835  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  who  did  not  know  by  heart  the 
whole  of  the  psalms  and  the  hymns  of  the  church.  And 
Charlemagne  says,  '^  in  all  monasteries  and  schools  let  them 
learn  the  psalms."  We  meet  also  with  many  examples  of 
monks  and  priests  who  went  far  beyond  the  simple  observance 
of  these  precepts  and  distinguished  themselves  by  a  very  re- 
markable extent  of  scriptural  knowledge.  Some  knew  even 
the  whole  Bible  by  heart 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Bible  was  studied.  There  was 
among  the  monks  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the 
Bible.  Their  rules  are  plain  on  this  point  The  canons 
of  many  councils  also  inculcate  the  same  study.  In  every 
page  of  the  monastic  writers  we  have  the  strongest  evidence 
of  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bibla  Quota- 
tions are  generally  abundant,  the  general  character  of  the  style 
is  biblical,  the  language  employed,  the  imagery  introduced, 
the  entire  tone  of  the  composition ;  thus  evidencing  their 
habit  of  constantly  reading  and  studying  the  Bible.  Many 
examples  might  be  cited.  Both  monks  and  clergy  expressed 
themselves  warmly  in  praise  of  scriptural  learning,  and  zeal- 
ously addressed  themselves,  to  the  task  of  studying  and  com- 
menting upon  the  sacred  writings.  Among  the  mediaeval  man- 
uscripts preserved  in  various  libraries  we  find  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  in  vast  abundance. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  Bible  was  accessible  to  the  common 
people.  It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  16th  century  the  church 
empowered  her  priesthood  to  restrict  the  perusal  by  the  laity 
of  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongues.  Yet 
ample  evidence  remains  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  sought  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  access 
of  the  laity  to  the  Scriptures.  Even  in  the  earliest  periods  we 
meet  with  notices  of  translations  of  numerous  portions  of  the 
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Bible  into  the  various  modem  languages.  And  many  copies 
of  these  versions  still  remain.  In  807  Charlemagne  caused  the 
whole  Bible  to  be  translated  into  French.  And  we  have  scores 
of  diflferent  French  versions  in  whole  or  in  part  We  have 
various  versions  in  the  Anglo  Saxon.  We  have  versions  in 
early  English,  in  Gaelic,  in  Gothic,  in  German,  in  early  Bohe- 
mian, in  ancient  Italian,  in  Swedish,  in  Icelandic,  in  Russian, 
in  Flemish,  and  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  Leicester  A.  Buckingham,  in  Tlie  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  which  work  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  about  the 
Bible  in  those  times,  has  collected  notices  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  sixteen  modern  languages,  all  made  between  the 
fourth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  these  must  obviously 
have  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  laity  since  the  Scriptures 
were  invariably  read  by  the  monks  and  clergy  in  the  Latin. 
The  placing  of  Bibles  in  public  institutions,  in  churches  for 
instance,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  was  regarded  as  a  most  meri- 
torious work  of  charity.  Even  Luther  says  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  papal  church  to  read  from  the  pulpit  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongu^  of  every  nation.  Again,  it  was 
very  far  from  being  uncommon  that  laymen  owned  Bibles. 
After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  church  availed  herself  of 
this  invention  to  multiply  copies  of  the  Bible  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  nearly  a  hundred  editions  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible  and  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  in 
Latin,  and  almost  two  hundred  editions  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages.    All  this  before  the  first  Protestant  version. 

In  the  sixth  place  we  have  evidence  of  Bible  reading  among 
the  people.  The  church  zealously  inculcated  on  the  laity  the 
prayerful  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  A  vast  number  of  the 
monastic  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  do  so.  The  monks  exerted 
themselves  most  ardently  to  induce  the  laity  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  afforded  ample  facilities  to  those  who  desired  to  study  it. 
Monastic  schools  existed  in  vast  abundance,  and  the  Bible  was 
invariably  a  prominent  branch  of  study ;  the  study  was  re- 
quired as  of  supreme  importance  Some  monasteries  attained 
a  high  repute  solely  on  account  of  the  superior  character  of  the 
expositions  of  the  Bible  which  were  given  by  their  teachers. 
The  laity  attended  these  schools  in  considerable  numbers. 
Alcuin,  in  his  letters  to  Charlemagne,  informs  him  that  the 
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high  born  dames,  the  powerful  nobles,  and  the  chivalrous 
warriors  of  France  all  came  to  him  that  he  might  resolve 
for  them  difficulties/  which  they  had  encountered  in  their  read- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  under  that  renowned  emperor  the 
study  of  the  Bible  was  the  universal  pursuit  of  those  who 
found  favor  at  his  court  *'  The  whole  Bible,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  "  was  long  before  Wycliffe*s  days,  by  writers  and  well 
learned  men  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good 
and  godly  people,  with  devotion  and  soberness,  well  and  rev- 
erently read." 

Piety  also  showed  itself  in  the  great  movement  of  thought 
to  theology.  At  one  time  every  educated  man  was  a  disputer 
in  theology,  was  a  student  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  the  better 
to  be  a  student  in  divinity.  The  proportionate  number  of  the- 
ologians great  and  small  was  very  large.  The  theological  spirit 
reigned  over  the  convents,  the  schools,  the  universities,  and 
over  almost  every  bright  mind.  Theology  divided  with  war 
the  general  attention.  The  intellectual  industry  was  enormous. 
The  working  along  every  line  was  simply  amazing.  All  fer- 
vent minds  sought  satisfaction  in  theology  for  their  devout 
yearning,  and  the  result  was  the  immense  and  harmonious  edi- 
fice of  Latin  scholastic  theology.  All  this  indicates  a  very 
dominant  religious  feeling  abroad  for  centuries  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  European  lands.  I  see  in  all  this 
devotion  to  theology,  in  Peter  Lombard  and  the  early  school- 
men ;  in  the  five  great  schoolmen,  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  St.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  and  William  of  Ock- 
ham,  with  all  the  lesser  schoolmen ;  I  see  in  their  work  of  ab- 
struse and  learned  theology,  the  indication  of  a  dominant  relig- 
ious impulse ;  the  indication  of  fervent  and  devout  minds. 

Yet  it  must  be  remarked  that  other  causes  too  than  piety 
were  at  work  in  this  theological  activity.  It  was  the  natural 
and  culminating  development  of  the  Soman  hierarchical  church ; 
it  took  in  all  theology,  all  philosophy,  all  science.  It  was  a 
system  endorsed  in  the  main  by  all  the  authority  and  enforced 
by  all  the  power  of  the  church.  A  natural  love  of  study,  of 
conflict  and  of  victory  was  at  work  in  those  contests  between 
the  followers  of  Aristotle  and  their  opponents,  in  those  wars 
between  nominalists  and  realists  that  shook  Europe.  We  have 
also  a  natural  mental  uprising,  a  new-born,  intellectual  world 
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conscious  of  power  and  eager  to  exert  it  We  have  a  striking 
absence  of  materials  on  which  to  labor.  There  was  no  classical 
literature,  no  independent  ethics,  no  natural  science.  We  have 
also,  for  several  reasons,  a  wish  to  put  forth  intellectual  activity 
only  within  such  limits,  and  under  such  restraints  as  the  church 
laid  down.  We  have  a  desire  not  to  call  in  question  any  of 
her  dogmas  or  decisions.  We  have  the  "  how  "  and  the  "  why  " 
but  never  the  "  what "  of  the  church's  teaching.  Something 
too  of  all  this  theological  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  church  suppressed  or  discouraged  secular 
studies,  and  conferred  a  monopoly  of  wealth,  honors,  and 
powers  upon  distinguished  theologians.  Theology  was  then 
somewhat  where  politics  are  to  day  in  the  United  States, 
only  much  more  thought  of.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  it 
attracted  much  mental  activity  that  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  displayed  elsewhere. 

The  production,  circulation,  and  study  of  Christian  literature 
was  also  a  manifestation  of  piety.  I  see  evidences  of  piety  in 
the  popular  monkish  literature  of  the  day,  in  the  prose  legends, 
and  the  poetical  lives  of  the  saints.  Whoever  read  them  must 
have  had  some  wonder,  some  sympathy,  some  veneration  of  a 
religious  sort  I  also  see  evidence  of  piety  in  the  Latin  myste- 
ries, popular  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  events.  I  see 
it  in  the  spirit,  the  aim  and  the  wonderful  success  of  these 
sacred  dramas,  with  their  description  of  striking  scenes  of 
Bible  history,  or  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

Further,  the  prevalence  of  religious  mysticism  is  an  evidence 
of  piety.  This  religion  of  the  inner  man  bloomed  in  the  14th 
century  in  the  German  mystic  theology,  and  bloomed  also  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  in  those  times.  We  have  the 
elevation,  the  passion,  the  profound  piety  for  instance  of  Ger- 
son,  Rysbroek,  and  Tauler.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this  mystic 
Christian  literature,  of  such  works  as  the  "Imitation  of  Christ," 
shows  that  a  want  was  met;  that  religious  feeling  existed.  The 
church  might  be  full  of  scandals ;  a  mere  mechanical  devotion 
might  for  many  have  taken  the  place  of  all  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but  it  was  still  free  for  men  to  retire  into 
the  sanctuary  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  find  the  Lord  and 
worship  him  there.  This  mystic  movement  was  a  genuine 
revival  and  reform  movement,  one  which  did  much  to  quicken 
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and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  souls,  one  which  afterwards 
passed  into  the  reformation. 

Moreover,  the  many  gifts  to  churches  and  monasteries  indi- 
cate the  piety  of  the  middle  ages,  not  but  that  these  gifts  were 
perhaps  often  made  in  part  as  acts  of  penance,  yet  there  was 
piety  there  also. 

The  ideals  of  the  middle  ages  indicate  their  piety.  These 
were  Christian,  the  peraonal  ideals  were  saints,  "illustrious  ser- 
vants of  God  canonized  in  glory."  As  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple may  be  read  in  the  qualities  of  the  heroes  who  command  its 
highest  reverence,  so  here  is  an  index  of  the  mediaeval  heart. 
A  spirit  of  fervent  devotion  to  the  saints  of  God  reigned 
supreme.  They  were  loved,  they  were  imitated.  Poetry  and 
painting  drew  from  them  inspiration  and  "  literature  enshrined 
them  in  a  thousand  touching  legends." 

Again,  the  Christian  building  of  abbeys  and  churches 
expressed  something  of  piety.  The  home  of  a  holy  brother- 
hood was  made  costly  and  handsome.  The  shrine  of  the  sacred 
bread  and  wine,  the  supreme  manifestation  of  Christ,  was  made 
worthy.  The  temple  that  contained  God*s  presence  in  these 
sacramental  elements  was  made  grand.  The  Christian  cathe- 
dral was  a  monument  not  only  of  wealth  and  power  but  also  of 
piety,  and  while  built  to  glorify  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  church, 
was  also  built  for  the  church  invisible  and  her  Lord.  The  very 
edifice  itself  was  a  confession  of  faith  and  an  expression  of  love 
and  hope. 

Monumental  sculpture  is  also  expressive  of  mediaeval  piety. 
The  originality  was  due  to  genius,  and  the  cultivation  in  part  to 
ambition  or  to  love  of  money,  or  to  love  of  beauty,  but  the 
creation  was  doubtless  often  through  Christian  motive.  A 
distinctively  Christian  sculpture  existed  to  express  and  feed 
the  piety  of  those  days.  And  while  there  was  represented  in 
the  marble  the  image  of  valorous  knighthood,  or  of  gentle  lady- 
hood ;  so  also  was  there  represented  the  image  of  saintliness, 
oftentimes  the  image  of  a  departed  Christian,  but  not  as  dead, 
only  as  sleeping. 

Painting  also  expressed  piety,  and  while  owing  something 
to  native  genius,  something  to  classic  letters,  and  something  to 
ancient  art;  while  also  showing  itself  in  its  great  masters  often 
with  other  than  Christian  aims,  it  also  in  many  cases  received 
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an  inspiration  from  piety  and  was  a  noble  profession  of  it. 
In  those  days  painting  was  often  patronized  by  the  pious  for 
the  adornment  of  their  churches  and  cloisters  and  for  the  grati- 
fication of  pious  thought  and  emotion. 

Poetic  inspiration  was  also  enlisted.  We  have  the  majestic 
and  solemn  Latin  hymns,  with  music  corresponding,  gravely 
chanted,  hymn  and  music  rising  gently  upward  and  floating 
away,  with  an  irresistible  charm.  This  singing  was  frequent. 
Certainly  such  powerful  expression  of  Christian  emotion  indi- 
cates a  great  force  of  it 

To  an  extent  the  native  poetry  was  also  expressive  of  piety, 
though  generally  not  so,  being  commonly  irreligious  and  im- 
moral, but  sometimes  even  In  the  proven9al  poets  there  is  a 
noble  heart  of  Christian  sentiment.  One  magnificent  Christian 
poet,  Dante,  however,  expressed  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
theology,  as  then  known,  and  the  whole  heart  of  Christian 
emotion  as  then  felt;  expressed  the  whole  bible  divinity, 
with  the  whole  super-added  mythology  of  devils,  saints  and 
angels ;  expressed  the  whole  bible  piety  with  its  mystical 
fervor,  its  fears  of  hell,  and  hopes  of  heaven,  and  adoration  of 
our  Lord,  with  all  the  super-added  superstitions  of  Eome. 

Of  the  child-like  reverence  for  holy  things,  of  the  great  faith 

in  a  celestial  hierarchy,  in  a  demonology,  in  saints,  and  their 
miracles  and  interventions,  in  the  Virgin,  in  relics  and  purga- 
tory, I  shall  not  shall  not  speak  as  evidences  of  piety,  though 
doubtless  they  were  evidences  of  a  certain  great  religiousness 
prevalent  Those  ages  were  ages  of  intense  faith  in  God,  in 
heaven,  in  hell,  in  the  Church,  her  sacraments,  her  orders,  her 
authority  and  her  ministrations ;  they  were  ages  of  deep  perma- 
nent religious  character. 

Keligion  was  a  power  felt  everywhere,  a  constant  subject  of 
thought  and  conversation,  and  was  believed  in  with  absolute 
certainty.  The  gospel,  in  one  way  and  another,  ever  kept  at 
work ;  the  result  was  the  creation  of  many  penitent,  believing 
hearts,  and  the  growth  in  grace  of  the  Lord's  people,  with  their 
Christian  peace  and  consolation.  The  number  of  devout  and 
pious  persons  must  have  been  comparatively  great.  Self-deny- 
ing men  and  devout  women,  faithful  Christians,  a  host  of  plain, 
pious  people,  must  have  existed  on  every  hand  in  the  various 
countries. 
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Article  IX.— NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Theory  op  our  National  Existence.* — This  volume  is 
made  up  of  the  statement  and  discussion  of  judicial  cases  and 
decisions,  Congressional  enactments  and  debates,  State  papers  of 
varioas  kinds,  and  the  publications  of  representative  men  since 
1861,  pertaining  to  varions  questions  growing  out  of  the  late 
rebellion,  with  the  design  of  ascertaining  what  in  fact  the  govern- 
ment has  been  and  is,  and  thus  of  determining  what  is  the  true 
idea  of  our  national  existence.  It  is  the  product  of  wide  research, 
and  its  chief  value  is  in  its  accumulation  of  citations  and  facts 
which  the  reader  can  use  in  forming  his  own  judgment  on  the 
questions  to  which  they  pertain.  In  this  respect  the  work  resem- 
bles the  author's  large  work  on  "  The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bond- 
age in  the  United  States,"  which  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years. 

The  author  has  nowhere  given  any  systematic  statement  of  the 
points  which  he  expects  to  prove  or  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  reached.  There  is  not  even  a  table  of  contents,  instead  of 
which  we  have  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  in  courts 
which  are  more  or  less  fully  reported  and  discussed.  The  reader 
is  set  adrift  on  a  sea  of  citations,  testimonies,  and  facts,  without 
chart  or  compass  to  indicate  the  point  which  he  is  expected  to 
reach  or  the  way  by  which  he  is  to  reach  it.  On  account  of  this 
defect  of  method,  the  mass  of  facts  is  confusing  and  wearisome. 
The  author,  however,  deliberately  adopts  this  method,  claiming 
that  he  proceeds  "  by  way  of  induction."  He  seems  not  to  be 
aware  that  this  Baconian  method  is  not  what  scientists  now  call 
induction ;  but,  instead  of  it,  the  Newtonian  method,  of  hypoth- 
esis, deduction,  and  verification ;  and  by  this  method  nearly  all 
scientific  discovery  is  made. 

In  the  outset  he  rules  out  from  his  discussions  all  consideration 
of  moral  principles  in  the  definition  of  the  constitution  of  the 
government  and  all  consideration  of  what  the  government  ought 
to  be.  But  if  it  is  facts  for  which  we  are  looking,  no  historical 
fact  is  more  conspicuous  than  that  in  the  founding  of  this  govem- 

*The  Theory  of  our  National  Existence  as  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Govemrnait  of 
the  UniUd  States  since  1861 .  John  G.  Eurd,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  The  Law  of  Free- 
dom and  Bondage  in  the  U.  S."    Boston :  Little,  Brown  ft  Co.    xzz  and  650  pp. 
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ment  the  dominant  question  was,  what  a  government  ought  to  be. 
The  people  had  broken  away  from  monarchy  and  were  intent  on 
forming  a  goyernment  such  as  a  government  ought  to  be  and  for 
the  very  purpose  of  securing  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Any  attempt  to  represent  what  the  national  existence 
and  government  in  fact  are  and  have  been,  which  deliberately 
leaves  out  this  dominant  fact,  must  necessarily  be  fundamentally 
wrong.  The  author  rightly  rejects  the  theory  of  "  the  Social  Cora- 
pact  *'  as  worn  out.  He  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the  pro- 
founder  philosophy  of  the  grounds  of  the  existence  and  authority 
of  government,  which  is  displacing  it.  He  sees  nothing  left  but 
to  recognize  government  as  an  existing  fact :  the  mi^ht  makes  the 
right.  He  teaches  that  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign- 
ty as  such,  can  know  no  obligation  or  law,  human  or  divine,  under 
which  it  either  holds  or  exercises  its  sovereignty.  "  The  power 
so  exercised  is  limited  only  by  conditions  of  physical  existence." 
— (Page  xxi) 

In  a  fanciful  representation  of  a  traveler  visiting  a  newly  dis- 
covered country  to  ascertain  its  government  and  institutions,  the 
author  apparently  tells  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  actual  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  respecting  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  traveler  is  said  to  ascertain  ^'  that  in  that  country 
everything  that  was  done  or  left  undone  was  so  done  or  left  un- 
done by  the  will  or  consent  of  the  several  persons  by  whom,  as 
the  actors,  it  might  be  so  done  or  left  undone."  The  traveler 
might  also  observe  persons  suffering  punishment  for  transgress- 
ing the  laws,  or  subjected  to  coercion ;  and  "  he  might  be  told  that 
these  penalties  were  borne  and  this  coercive  action  took  place 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  individuals  affected  by  them."  He 
adds  that  this  traveler  might  tell  this  people  that  "  they  were  not 
the  only  nation  glorying  in  such  conceptions  of  itself;  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  had 
always  contended  that  this  was  precisely  their  own  position." 
The  few  Nihilists  who  happen  to  be  in  this  country  and  the  truc- 
ulent anarchists,  who  shamelessly  proclaim  their  belief  in  whole- 
sale assassination  by  dynamite  and  infernal  machines  as  legitimate 
action  for  political  reform,  hold  opinions  like  these  which  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  as  defining  precisely  the  position  always  contended 
for  by  the  people  of  United  States.  We  certainly  never  heard  of 
any  other  persons  in  this  country  who  hold  or  ever  have  held  or 
uttered  them. 
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The  author  flays,  "  It  is  just  on  my  part  to  notify  the  reader 
that  the  conclusions  on  the  matter  of  political  fact  which  are  here 
offered  to  his  individual  judgment  are  not  in  harmony  with  any 
advanced  on  the  same  subject  by  any  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons. Indeed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nobody  now  living 
who  accepts  similar  conclusions,  and  but  one  otlier  writer  who 
ever  presented  a  similar  theory."  He  aflerwards  names  Dr.  O. 
A.  Brownson,  as  this  other  writer.  The  volume  contains  a  full 
alphabetical  index. 

Prop.  Riddle  on  Mark.* — This  is  the  first  of  an  intended 
series  of  popular  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  based  on 
the  Revised  Version.  This  volume  is  an  abridgement  of  Prof. 
Riddle's  **  Illustrated  Popular  Commentary."  The  illustrations, 
the  general  introduction,  the  emendations  of  the  Old  Version,  and 
the  parallel  passages  are  omitted,  and  the  size  and  price  conse- 
quently reduced.  Otherwise  it  has  the  characteristics  of  the 
former  work.  We  cordially  welcome  this  enterprise  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  favor  with  which  the  Revised  Version  has  been 
already  received,  and  as  a  means  of  making  the  people  more 
generally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  For  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  only  needs  more  intimate  aquaintance  with  it  to  commend 
it,  for  its  superior  merits,  both  to  the  intelligence  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  We  scarcely  read  any  page  without  finding  changes 
which  either  correct  an  error  in  the  Old  Version  or  give  greater 
clearness  and  fulness  to  the  meaning.  We  are  sure  that  no  Eng- 
lish version  has  ever  brouirht  us  so  near  to  the  exact  meanincc  of 
what  Christ  and  his  apostles  said,  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  wrote.  There  are  occasional  instances  of  a  seemingly 
needless  literality,  resulting  from  the  conscientious  fidelity  of  the 
translators  to  their  purpose  to  give  the  exact  meaning ;  but  these 
are  comparatively  few,  and  weigh  little  against  the  all-important 
fact  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Veraion  in  giving  the  true 
meaning  of  the  original.  Much  has  been  said  of  harshness  of  style 
in  the  passages  changed ;  but  we  have  read  page  after  page  aloud, 
and  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  that  there  is  so  little  if  any 
loss  from  the  marvelous  rhythm  and  euphony  of  the  version  of 

*  Tht  IfUemational  Remsion  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  based  on  the  Re- 
vised Vei'sion  of  1 881 ;  by  Engliah  and  American  Scholars  and  Members  of  the 
Revision  Committee.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol  II.  The  Gospel 
according  to  Mark.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  &  746  Broadway. 
1881.    Pages  xiL  and  243;  price  $1.00. 
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1611.  If  in  some  of  these  changed  passages  there  is  less  of  these 
excellences,  it  impresses  us  that  in  others,  and  perhaps  as  many, 
there  is  more. 

The  Biblb  and  Scikncb.* — ^The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give 
a  brief  and  popular  sketch  of  the  data  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  founded  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Bible.  It  contains  three  introductory  lectures  on  Bible  lands, 
three  on  the  Natural  History  of  Plants,  one  on  Plants  and  Animals, 
five  on  the  Animal  Kingdom,  one  on  Man,  one  on  the  Distribution 
of  Plants  and  Animals,  one  containing  a  general  summary  of  con- 
elusions  from  the  foregoing  as  to  evolution,  one  on  the  Mosaic 
record  and  evolution,  and  one  on  the  development  of  individuals. 
It  has  a  copious  index.  The  work  is  popular  in  its  character,  but 
the  facts  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  taken  from  recent 
scientific  treatises  of  high  authority.  It  is  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  persons  not  familiar  with  its  subjects,  and,  aside  from 
all  relation  to  evolution,  presents  a  great  amount  of  scientific  infor- 
mation. 

The  Problem  op  Religious  PBOGBBSs.f — ^This  volume  is  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  alleged  decline  of  Christianity,  both  as 
a  belief  and  a  power  of  spiritual  life,  under  the  influences  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  present  time.  The  volume  begins  with 
the  citation  of  a  considerable  number  of  those  publislied  allega- 
tions of  this  decline,  which  have  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
author  meets  these  allegations  by  facts  accumulated  evidently  by 
extensive  and  laborious  research,  showing  the  state  of  religion  and 
morals  in  this  country  and  England  in  the  last  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  present,  and  at  the  present  time.  The  fourth  part, 
containing  218  pages,  is  occupied  with  statistical  evidence  col- 
lected from  a  wide  range  of  reports,  year  books,  and  other  docu- 
ments on  the  most  important  points  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
The  conclusion  is  that  Christianity  is  progressive  in  its  power 
over  the  faith  and  life  of  men;  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
established    it    incontrovertibly.     At   the   close  are  thirty-nine 

*  The  Bible  and  Science;  by  T.  Laudbb  Bruntok,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.RS.,  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  School.  With 
illustrations.    London :  Macmillan  &.  Co.     1881.  zxiy.  and  416.     Price  $2.60. 

f  7%e  Problem  of  ReUgums  Progreu.  By  Daniel  Dorohestbr,  D.D.  New 
York:  Phillips  ik  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  Walden  &  Stowe.  1881.  pp.603.  Price 
12.00. 
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tables,  each  coDtaining  the  comparative  results  of  a  wide  range  of 
study  of  the  statistics  of  different  denominations,  Sunday  schools. 
Mission  work,  etc.,  in  the  whole  world.  One  important  conclusion 
which  he  reaches  is  that  the  communicants  in  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  churches  in  this  country  have  increased  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  century  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population. 
The  ratio  of  communicants  in  these  churches  in  1800,  was  one  in 
14.50  inhabitants;  in  1850,  one  in  6.57;  in  1870,  one  in  5.78;  in 
1880,  one  in  5.  From  1800  to  1880  the  population  increased  9.46 
fold;  the  communicants  in  these  churches  27.52  fold;  from  1850 
to  1880  the  population  increased  116  per  cent.;  the  communicants 
in  these  churches  increased  184  per  cent.  From  1800  to  1850  the 
communicants  in  these  churches  increased  3,165,116  in  50  years. 
From  1850  to  1870  they  increased  8,143,408  in  20  years.  From 
J  870  to  1880  they  increased  3,392,567  in  10  years.  We  know  of 
no  book  which  contains  the  results  of  so  thorough  an  investiga- 
tion on  this  subject.  It  presents  an  amount  of  classified  and 
digested  information,  both  statistical  and  non-statistical,  which 
probably  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  so  accessible  a  form.  It 
has  an  analytical  table  of  contents  and  a  copious  index. 

Thk  New  Tbstamknt  as  the  eablt  Christians  had  it  in 
THE  FOURTH  CENTURY.* — By  an  iugeuious  arrangement  of  differ- 
ent type,  Mr.  Leigh  has  contrived  to  present  in  an  English  trans- 
lation the  variations  of  the  three  manuscripts  mentioned  on  the 
title  page  from  the  received  text  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  English 
version  of  1611.  After  a  few  minutes  of  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  kinds  of  type,  the  reader  can  read  either  of 
the  four  texts  continuously,  or  can  pause  and  compare  the  four  as 
they  lie  in  the  text  before  his  eye.  This  volume  will  enable  Eng- 
lish readers  to  compare  these  four  texts.  In  the  second  volume 
and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Gospels  Mr.  Leigh  proposes  to 
add  the  Revised  Version  in  parallel  columns. 

*  ThA  Sinai  and  Oomparaiive  New  Testament.  The  authorized  English  veraioD ; 
with  introduction,  and  various  readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated  manuscripts 
of  the  original  Greek  text,  by  Constantine  Tischendort,  with  the  various  readings 
so  inserted  in  the  text  that  the  whole  scripture  according  to  either  the  Sinai,  YMti- 
can,  Alexandrian,  or  the  received  text  can  be  read  by  itself,  while  all  the  variations 
are  compared  with  facility ;  by  Edwin  Leigh.  Vol.  1.  The  four  Qospels.  New 
York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  ft  Ck>.,  763  and  765  Broadway ;  1881.    153  pages. 
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LoBD  Bacon.* — This  is  a  volume  of  the  Putnams'  excellent 
series  of  English  Philosophers.  It  contains  a  brief  life  of  Bacon, 
an  analysis  of  his  several  works,  and  an  examination,  estimate, 
and  criticism,  in  successive  chapters,  of  his  Survey  of  the  Sciences, 
his  Reform  of  Scientific  method,  his  Philosophical  and  Religious 
Opinions,  and  his  Influence  on  Philosophy  and  Science.  The 
author  vindicates  him  from  the  common  aspersions  on  his  charac- 
ter both  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  corrup- 
tion as  chancellor.  That  he  took  gifts  he  himself  confessed ;  but 
it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  English  judges  to  do  so.  The 
severe  punishment  of  Bacon  brought  the  infamous  practice  to  an 
end.  The  author  gives  Bacon's  own  words  as  a  correct  estimate 
of  his  judicial  career:  ^'  I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  Eng- 
land these  fifty  years.  But  it  (his  own  punishment)  was  the 
justest  censure  in  Parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 
The  author  cites  Pope's  two  couplets : 

"If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  maDkind ; 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell  damned  to  everlasting  fame," 

and  says :  "  when  Bacon's  history  and  character  are  as  well  and 
generally  known  as  Cromwell's  now  are,  posterity  will  perhaps  be 
as  little  inclined  to  repeat  with  approbation  the  former  couplet  as 
the  latter." 

The  author  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and,  vast  as  is  the 
subject,  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  succinct  but  remarkably  clear 
and  complete  account  of  Bacon  and  his  works,  and  a  fair  and 
judicial  estimate  of  his  character  and  influence. 

Wythe's  BiOLooY.f — Dr.  Wythe  has,  in  this  very  neat  and 
well  illustrated  volume,  presented  the  rudiments  of  the  ''  Science 
of  Life,"  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  study.  He  gives  in  it  a 
general  outline  of  the  origin,  structure,  typical  forms,  and  func- 
tions of  living  things  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  objects  themselves.  It  is  mainly  a  compilation  of  facts, 
but  made  in  the  light  and  confidence  of  extended  personal  obser- 

*  English  Phihsophera:  Bacon;  by  Thomas  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Son's,  27  and  29  West  23d  st,  1881.     Pages  viii.  and  202. 

f  Tke  Science  of  Li/e^  or  Animal  and  Vegetable  Biology,  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wythb, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  author  of  "  Agreement  of  Science  and  Revelation,"  eta  New  York: 
PhiUips  ft  Hunt.     1880. 
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vation.  He  discasses  the  questioD,  "  What  is  Life,"  but  leaves  it 
still  enveloped  in  mystery.  After  rejecting  the  definitions  of 
divers  other  biologists,  he  defines  it  to  be  "  the  influence  resulting 
from  the  union  of  matter  and  spirit."  Accepting  the  theory  of 
Rational  Dualism,  which  "  asserts  two  real  principles  of  existence, 
mind  aud  matter,  each  with  its  special  endowments  and  forces,''  he 
thinks  we  must  admit  that  continued  spiritual  existence  is  proba- 
ble even  after  the  material  of  the  organism  is  all  destroyed.  The 
probabilities,  not  to  say  the  claimed  certainties,  of  recent  physical 
science,  are  large,  but  a  little  incredulity  must  be  felt  by  the  mass 
of  men  in  regard  to  the  opinion  that  the  infinitude  of  vegetable 
and  animal  existences  that  have  been  and  have  perished,  still  con- 
tinue and  a  like  infinitude  that  are  yet  to  be,  are  already  waiting 
to  enter  their  material  bodies.  The  alternative  supposition  that 
these  spiritual  existences,  when  the  vegetable  or  animal  body  dies, 
are  at  once  annihilated,  is  equally  qaestionable.  The  author  su(>- 
poses  the  physical  forces  to  be  "  really  the  activity  of  a  personal 
creator  on  matter  he  has  formed ;"  why  is  it  not  just  as  supposa- 
ble  that  all  the  so-called  spiritual  forces  in  living  things  are  but 
"  the  activity  of  a  personal  creator,"  so  that  in  truth  rational  exist- 
ences are  the  only  created  entities  having  spirit,  or  souls?  The 
author  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  or  evolution  of  all 
living  things  from  a  single  germ  or  from  a  few  germs,  holding 
with  the  majority  of  naturalists  to  the  doctrine  of  parentage  and 
specific  creation.  Each  individual  plant  and  animal,  however, 
begins  life  with  the  cell  of  bioplasm ;  it  is  rndimentally  a  bioplast. 
The  old  division  of  bodies  into  organized  and  unorganized,  modem 
biology  abandons,  since  there  are  some  living  things  without 
proper  organs.  He  accordingly  recognizes  five  generic  types  of 
vegetable  life:  1.  Protophytes;  2.  Thallogens;  3.  Acrogens;  4. 
.Endogens;  5.  Exogens;  and  five  of  animal  life:  1.  Protozoa;  2. 
Radiata ;  3.  Mollusca ;  4.  Articulata ;  5.  Vertebrata.  The  farther 
distribution  into  the  subordinate  groups  still  needs  thorough  scien- 
tific treatment.  Under  these  generic  divisions  the  lower  forms  of 
life  are  presented  in  their  respective  relationships  with  very  full 
aud  elaborate  illustrations. 

Good  Talking  a  Fine  Art. — Bishop  Huntington  has  pub- 
lished an  address  which  he  lately  delivered  before  the  Keble 
School  in  Syracuse,  which  is  deserving  of  a  wider  circulation  than 
among  the  young  ladies  for  whom  it  was  prepared.     The  object 
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of  BiBbop  Hnntington  is  to  explain  what  ^'  good  talk"  is  made  of, 
and  how  it  is  made ;  and,  to  this  end,  he  especially  insists  on  the 
importance  of  forming  the  habit  of  talking  always  with  correct- 
ness, and  without  meaningless  and  vulgar  exaggeration.  An 
"Appendix"  contains  a  list  of  *' inaccuracies  of  speech,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  added  by  some  other  hand,  and  needs  revision. 
For  instance,  the  expression,  "  it  fell  on  the  floor,"  is  stigmatized, 
but  it  is  certainly  "  good  English." 

The  Art  Amateur  for  October  contains  a  great  variety  of 
designs  for  china  painting,  art  needlework,  and  general  decoration, 
including  silhouette  menu  cards,  and  some  capital  serio-comic 
figures  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  his  fellow  "aesthetes"  for  outline 
embroidery  or  "  etching"  on  linen.  The  frontispiece  is  a  Deck 
plaque  with  a  charming  border  of  doves,  drawn  by  Camille  Pi  ton. 
Sketches  of  paintings  by  G.  H.  Boughton  and  J.  J.  Cusuchs,  Jind 
two  pages  of  portrait  sketches  by  Eraile  Bayard,  form  attractive 
features.  The  principal  illustrated  articles  are  on  "The  Cluny 
Museum,"  "Deck  Faience,"  " The  China  of  our  Grandmothers," 
and  "  New  Ceiling  Paper  Designs."  There  are  also  articles  on 
"Bogus  Pictures,"  "The  Gray  Collection  of  Engravings,"  and 
"Recent  Art  Importations."  The  practical  instructions  in  this 
number  relate  especially  to  harmony  in  colors,  monograms, 
needlework,  china  painting  and  painting  in  water  colors.  Price, 
$4  per  annum ;  35  cents  a  number.  Montague  Marks,  Publisher, 
28  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Miss  DkFokest's  Short  History  of  Art.* — The  method  of 
this  book  is  substantially  that  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ltlbke  on  the  same  subject.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  art,  it  will  be  found  to  be  valuable,  and  especially  as  it  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  the  beautiful  illustrations  with  which  that 
expensive  "History"  abounds. 

With  the  October  number.  The  Magazine  op  Art  ends  its 
fourth  volume ;  and  in  the  new  volume  which  commences  on  the 
16th  of  November,  there  is  promised  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  leading  American  artists,  with  portraits,  and  with 
copies  of  some  of  their  most  characteristic  pictures.  There  is 
also  to  be  a  special  department  devoted  exclusively  to  American 

*A  Short  History  of  Art.    By  Julia  B.  Deforest.    Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead 
ft  Co.    New  York :  8vo.    pp.  365. 
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art,  with  critical  notices  of  the  leading  art  exhibitions  of  the 
coantry.  The  October  number  contains  full  page  steel  engravings 
of  pictures  by  F.  Beda  and  Ilaynes  Williams.  There  are  also  il- 
lustrations of  the  architecture  of  Nuremburg;  and  of  the  wild  coast 
scenery  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Price  $3.50  a  year,  single  nnmbers 
35  cents.     Cassel,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  publishers. 
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The  Theory  of  Preaching.  Lectures  on  HomUetics.  By  Austin  Phelpa,  D.D. 
610  pp.     1881. 

East  of  the  Jordan :  A  Record  of  Travel  and  Observation  in  the  countries  of 
Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan,  during  the  years  1875-1877.  By  Selah  Merrill, 
AjTchaaoloRist  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  12mo,  649  pp. 
1881. 

The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-Day.  By  Newman  Smyth,  author  of  "Old 
Faiths  in  New  Light,"  etc.     12mo,  189  pp. 

The  Holy  Bible  According  to  the  Authorized  Version  (A.  D.  1611),  with  an 
Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation.  By 
Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A., 
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Queen.    New  Testament. — Vol.  III.     Romans  to  Philemon.     8vo,  844  pp.     1881. 

Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. — I.  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion.  By  John  G. 
Nicolay,  Private  Secretary  to  President  Lincoln.     220  pp. 

Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. — II.  Prom  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth.  By  M.  P. 
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Robert  Carter  <fc  BrotlierSf  New  Tork, 

The  Incarnate  Saviour:  A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  W.  R.  NicoU,  M.A. 
Kelso,  Scotland.     12mo,  360  pp.     1881. 

The  Heroism  of  Christian  Women  of  Our  Own  Time.  By  J.  M.  Darton.  12mo, 
373  pp.     1881. 

Hemry  Holt  db  Company  ^  New  Tork. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine,  D.C.L.,  Oxon,  author 
of  a  History  of  ^'  English  Literature,"  eta  Translated  by  John  Durand.  VoL  II. 
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Houghton^  Miflin  A  Company^  Boston, 

Garfield's  Words :  Suggestive  Passages  from  the  Public  and  Private  Writings 
of  James  Abram  Garfield.     Compiled  by  William  Ralston  Balch.     184  pp.     1881. 

A.  S,  Barnes  &  Company^  New  Tork, 

Worship  in  Song:  A  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Times  for  the  Service  of  the 
Sanctuary.    By  James  P.  Holbrook,  Mus.  Doa     12mo,  444  pp. 
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WiOiam  S,  GoOAerger,  Sem  York. 

The  Bmperor:  A  Romanoe.  By  George  Ebeia,  author  of  Uarda,  elc  Fhxn 
Uie  Gemuui  bj  Cbn  BeU.     Ist  toL.  319  pp.     2d  toL,  332  pp. 

An  EgTptiaii  PrinoeaB.  Bj  George  Ebers.  aathor  of  Uarda,  etc.  From  the 
German  hj  Eleanor  Grove    In  two  Tolnmea     ToL  I.,  322  pp.    Vol.  II.,  368  pp. 

Warrm  Draper,  PMisher,  Andover,  Mass, 

Aiyo-Semitic  Spee<di :  A  Study  in  Linguistic  ArehjBolofcy.  By  Frederick  Mc 
Curdy.     I2mav  176  pp.     1881. 
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The  Oandle  of  the  Lord,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.     12mo,  21  sermons,  370  pp.     1881. 

Fords,  Howard  db  Bulbert,  Kew  York. 

The  Fate  of  Madame  LaTour:  A  Tale  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  By  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pad- 
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The  Nameless  Wail     I2mo,  192  pp. 

Opening  Plain  Paths.    By  Howe  Benning.     12mo,  336  pp. 

Lectures  on  the  New  Testament  Delivered  before  the  New  York  Sunday 
Sdiod  Association,  by  Rev.  Drs.  Weston,  Bevan,  Lloyd,  Storrs,  Hall,  Taylor,  Yin- 
cent,  Elder,  Fowler,  Tiffany,  and  Thompson. 

Sandy's  Faith ;  A  T^e  of  Scottish  life.    By  Lydia  L.  Rouse.     136  pp.     1881. 

NeUie's  New  Home.  By  Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts,  Author  of  "  FroUc  at  the  Sea  Side." 
236  pp. 

Every  Day  Life  in  India.  Illustrated  from  Original  Photographs.  By  Rev.  A. 
D.  Rowe,  M.A.,  author  of  ''  Talks  about  India."     12mo,  402  pp.     1881. 

Edenside;  or,  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Our  YiUage.  By  Mrs.  George 
Cupples,  author  of  "  The  Little  Captain,"  tc     12mo,  163  pp. 
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The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford,  Dissenting  Minister.  Edited  by  his 
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Cambridge  Trifles ;  or,  Splutterings  from  an  Undergraduate  Pen.  By  the  author 
of  "A  Day  of  My  life  at  Eton,"  &a    249  pp. 
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Appleton^B  New  Handy-Yolume.  Ralph  Waldo  BmeraoD,  Philosopher  and 
Poet.    By  Alfred  R,  Guernsey.     18mo,  327  pp. 
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In  the  Brush;  or,  Old-time  Social,  Political,  and  Religious  Life  in  the  South- 
west. By  Re7.  Hamilton  W.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Ex- President  of  Oimiberland  College. 
With  illustrations  hy  W.  L.  Sheppard.     12mo,  321  pp. 
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Abbot  (Ezra),  The  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  ExterDal 
Evidence.    Noticed,  - 

Adams  (Henry  Carter),  The  Irish 
Land  Question.     Article,    - 

Adams  {Henry  Carter)  Democracy, 
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Africa,  Past  and  Present,  by  an 
old  restdeot,  noticed,  -        -  271 

Alger  (W.  R.),  The  School  of  Life, 
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Art  Amateur,  noticed,   -    413,  549,  835 

Atwater  (Edward  E.),  History  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  not,  547 

Bacon  (Leonard),  The  Constitution 
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Barbour  (W.  M.),  Ireland  as  it  is. 
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Bwt  (B.  C.\  Shakespeare  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
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Bushnell  (Horace),  Art.  H.  M. 
Goodwin, 1 
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Caldorwood  (Henry),  The  Relations 
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Carter  (^anklin),  Bayard  Taylor's 
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Conversion  of  the  World,  The 
Teaching  of  Church  History  as 
to  the  method  of.     W.  D.  Love,  •    86 
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Cowles  (Henry),  Matthew  and 
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and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not.,  537 
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Trade,  noticed,  -        -        -        -  541 

Culture  as  a  Substitute  for  Christ- 
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Dale  (R.  W.),  The  Evangelical 
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Adams, 752 

Diman  (J.  Lewis),  The  Theistic 
Argument  as  affected  by  Recent 
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Dodg^  (A.  W.),  Memorial  of,  not.,  411 

Dods  (Marcus),  Handbooks  for  Bible 
Classes,  noticed,         -        -        -  686 

Dorchester  (Daniel),  The  problem  of 
religious  progress,  noticed,  -  831 

Douglass  (6.  H.  «/.),  Our  National 
Name — what  does  it  mean  ?       -  629 

Dwighi  (Timothy),  The  Life  of 
Charles  Hodge,  reviewed,  -        -  222 

Dwighi  (Tinwthy),  Sketch  of  Life  of 
Professor  Henry  B.  Smith,  -  792 

England,  The  Minority  in,  in  1774. 
Article.     T.  Harwood  Patiison,   -  571 

Ewer  (F.  C),  P'our  Conferences 
Touching  liie  Operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  noticed,  -        -        -  124 

Faith,  The  Authority  of.  Geo.  J5. 
Stevens.     Article,       -        -        -  432 

Farrar  (J.  A.),  English  Philosophers 
— Adam  Smith,-  -noticed,  -        -  544 

Fowler  (Thomas),  English  Philoa- 
ophers.  Bacon,  noticed,       -        -  833 

Qandershcim,  Roswitha,  The  Nun 
of.    Alice  C.  Osborne,         -        -  723 

Gresenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.  Trans- 
lated by  B.  Davis,  noticed,  -  1 28 

Gibson  (John  Munro),  The  Mosaic 
Era, 686 

GilTnan  (E.  W.),  The  Evangelical 
Hymnal  Reviewed,     -        -        -  257 

Gilmore  (James  R.),  The  Gospel 
History,  noticed,         -        -        -  410 

Glogau  (Gustavo),  Address  on  Psy- 
chical Mechanics.  Translated  by 
John  B.  Ghiise^  -        -        -        -  656 


God,  Personality  of,  Translation 
by  W.  Haskell  from  Lotze's  Mi- 
krokosmus,         -        -        -        -  173 

Goodenow  {S.  B.),  Does  Psyche  fly 
out  of  the  Window  ?     Article,    -  643 

Goodwin  {H.  M.),  Horace  Bushnell. 
Article, 1 

Gretti  (Be6wulf).  C.  Sprague 
Smith, 49 

Griffin  {G.  H.\  Sacred  Music,  An- 
cient and  Modern.     Article,       •  445 

Griffis  (W.  E.),  Japanese  Fairy 
World,  noticed,  -        -        -  133 

Hamilton  (Gail),  Divine  Guidance. 
Memorial  of  Allen  W.  Dodge, 
noticed, 411 

HaskeU  (W.),  Translation  from 
Lotzc's  Mikrokosmus.  The  Per- 
sonality of  God,  -        -        -  173 

Haydn  (H.  C),  Death  and  Beyond, 
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Hodge  (Chas.),  The  Life  of,  re- 
viewed.    Timothy  Dwight,  -  222 

Howson  (J.  S.),  The  Evidential 
Value  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, noticed,       -        -        -        -  278 

Huidekoper  (Frederic),  Indirect 
Testimony  of  History  to  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  no- 
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Huntington  (Bishop),  Good  talking 
a  fine  art,  noticed,      -        -        -  835 

Hurd  (John  C),  The  theory  of  our 
national  existence  as  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  since  1861, 
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Hymnal,  The  Evangelical,  Re- 
viewed.    E.  W.  Gilman,     -        -  257 

Indo-European  Family:  its  Subdi- 
visions, by  B.  Delbriick.  Trans- 
lated by  .;:  H.  WHghi,        -        -  470 

Inductive  Method  in  Theology. 
Aitide.    JaTnes  G.  Roberts,        -  741 

Ireland,  A  Lesson  for  England  with 
regard  to.     Art     0.  E.  Lyman,  379 

Ireland  as  it  is.  Article.  W.  M. 
Barbowr, 214 

Irish  Land  Question.  Art.  Henry 
Carter  Adams^  -        -        -        -    68 

Japan  and  Tezo,  Miss  Bird^s,  re- 
viewed.    5.  WeOs  WWiams,       -  201 

Jewish  Question  in  Europe.  Art 
S.  H.  Kellogg,     -        -        -        -  328 

Kdtogg  (S.  H),  The  Jewish  Ques- 
tion in  Europe.     Article,    -        -  328 

Keymer  (N.),  Notes  on  Genesis; 
or,  Christ  and  his  Church  among 
the  Patriarchs,  noticed,      -        -  129 

Kingsbwry  (0.  A.%  The  Sunday 
School  Library.     Article,  -        -  361 
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Knapp  (  WUHam  1.)^  Historical  and 
Persona)  Reminiscences  of  the 
Spanish  Revohition.    Article,     -  137 

Knapp  {William  /.),  Personal  Re- 
miniscences of  the  Spanish  Re- 
volution.    Article,      -        -        -  687 

Laurie  (T.),  The  Wines  of  the  Bible. 
Article, 366 

Leigh  ( Kdwin),  The  Sinai  and  Com- 
parative Testament,  noticed,       -  832 

Logge  (James),  The  Religions  of 
China.  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
descnbed  and  compared  with 
Christianity,  noticed,  -        -  406 

Lotze's  Mikrokosmus.  Translation 
from,  on  the  Personality  of  God ; 
by  W.  HaskeU,    -        -        -        -  173 

Love  (W.  /).),  The  Teaching  of 
Church  History  as  to  the  Methods 
of  the  World's  Conversion.    Art.,     86 

Lii)>ke  (Wilhelm),  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Art,  noticed,      -        -  546 

Lyman  {Oliver  K),  A  Lesson  for 
England :  an  American  Anti-rent 
Excitement  and  how  it  was 
quelled     Article,        ...  379 

Maodnff  (J.  R.),  In  Christo ;  or,  the 
Monogram  of  St.  Paul,  noticed,  -  129 

Macmillan  (Hugh),  Two  Worlds  are 
Ours,  noticed,     -        -        -        -  129 

Magazine  of  Art,  noticed,  414,  548,  835 

Magoun  (iVe».),  More  Light  upon 
Maryland  Toleration.     Article,  -481 

Marcus  Aurelius,  The  Thoughts  of 
the  Kmperor.  R.  B.  Richardson, 
Article. 415 

Martin  (W.  A.  P.),  The  Chinese, 
their  Education,  Philosophy,  and 
Letters,  noticed,  .        I        .  493 

Maryland  Toleration,  more  Light 
upon.     Prea.  Magoun^         -        -  481 

Matlack  (L.  C),  The  Anti-slavery 
Struggle  and  Triumph  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
noticed. 544 

Mead  (Edwin  D.),  The  Philosophy 
of  Car lyle,  noticed,     -.       -        -  684 

Merrill  (James  G.),  Preaching  to  the 
Boys  and  Girls.    Article,   -        -  247 

Mongredien  (Augustus),  History  of 
the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  Eng- 
land, noticed,      ....  540 

Monk  (W.  H.  S.),  English  Philoso- 
phers. Sir  William  Hamilton, 
noticed, 539 

Moses  and  his  Wife.  Moses  C, 
Welch     Article,         -        -        -  604 

Mulford  (Elisha),  The  Republic  of 
God,  noticed,      -        .        -        .  533 

Music  (Sacred).  Article.  G.  IT. 
Griffin, 446 


National  Name  of  the  United  States 
— ^what  does  it  mean  ?  G.  H.  J. 
Douglass, 629 

Oliphant  (Lawrence),  The  Land  of 
Gilead,  with  excursions  on  the 
Lebanon,  noticed,       ...  648 

Organist,  The  Church.  Article. 
Waido  S.  PraU,         -        -        -  710 

Osborne  {Alice  C),  Roswitha,  the 
Nun  of  Gandersheim.    Article,  -  723 

Pach's  Photograph  of  President 
Hayes  and  his  Cabinet,  noticed,  413 

Pattison  {T.  Harwood),  The  Min- 
ority  in  the  Mother  Country  in 
1774.     Article,  -        -        -        -  671 

PaUon  ( W.  W.),  Culture  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  Christianity,       -        -  773 

Pettingell  (J.  H.),  Piatonism  Ver- 
sus Christianity,  noticed,    -        .  274 

Pettingell  (J.  H.),  Bible  Termin- 
ology Relative  to  the  Future  Life, 
noticed, 537 

Pickett  (J.  W.),  Memoirs  by  W. 
Salter,  noticed,  ....  643 

Porter  (Nbah\  A  Memorial  Dia. 
course.  Professor  David  Paige 
Smith, 551 

Potwin  {Lemuel  S.),  A  Word  with 
the  Spelling  Reformers.    Article,  113 

PraU  {Waldo  S.\  The  Church  Or- 
ganist.   Article,         -        -        -  710 

Preaching  to  the  Boys  and  Girls. 
Article.    James  G,  Merrill,        -  247 

Pre-adamites.  Joseph  D.  Wilson, 
Article, 279 

Psyche,  Does  — fly  out  of  the  Win- 
dow ?     Art.     S,  B.  Goodenow,   -  643 

Psychical  Mechanics,  Address  of 
Dr.  Gustavo  Glogau.  Translated 
by  John  B.  Chase,      ...  666 

Pulpit,  Is  It  Insincere?  Article. 
M.  C.  Wekh,      -        -        -        -  100 

Rawlinson  (George),  The  Origin  of 
Nations,  noticed,        ...  530 

Rawlioson  (Geo.),  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  East- 
em  World,  noticed,    -        -        -  540 

Raymond  (John  Howard),  Life  and 
Letters,  noticed,         -        .        -  646 

Renouf  (P.  Le  Page),  The  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  noticed,  -        -        -        -  127 

Richardson  (R.  B.),  The  Thoughts 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Article, 416 

Riddle  (Prof.),  On  Mark,  noticed,  -  830 

Roberts  {James  G.),  The  Inductive 
Method  in  Theology.     Article.    -  741 

Roswitha,  The  Nun  of  Gandersheim. 
Article.     Alice  C.  Osborne,         -  723 
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Salter  (W.),  Memoirs  of  J.  W. 
Pickett,  noticed,         ...  543 

Savage  (M.  J.),  Belief  in  God :  an 
examination  of  some  fundamen- 
tal theistic  problems,  noticed,     -  409 

Schaff  (P.),  A  Popular  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  noticed,  131 

Schaff  (Philip),  The  International 
Revisiou  commentary  00  the  Kew 
Testament,  based  on  the  revised 
version  of  1881,  noticed,    -        -  824 

Sermons,  Scotch,  noticed,       -        -  2*72 

Seward  (George  P.),  ChiDese  Immi- 
gration, in  its  Social  and  Eco- 
nomical Aspects,  noticed,  -        -  450 

Shakespeare  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Article. 
B.  a  Burt,         -        -        -        -  405 

Smith  ( a  ^agw),  Be6wulf  Gretti.    49 
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Smith  (Henry  B.),  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of.     T,  Dwight,   -        -        -  792 

Smith  (W.  Robertson),  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
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Spanish  Revolution,  Historical  and 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  tiie. 
Article.     WiUiam  I.  Knapp,       -  137 

Spanish  Revolution,  Personal  Rem- 
iniscences of  the.  Art.  W.  I. 
Kfiappj 687 

Spelling  Reformers,  a  word  with 
the.     L.  S.  Poiwin,    -        -        -  113 

Stanley  (A.  P.),  Christian  Institu- 
tions: Essays  on  Eodesiastical 
Subjects,  noticed,       •        -        -410 

Stevens  (Geo.  B.),  The  Authority  of 
Faith.    Article,  -        -        -  432 
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